




























































ENQUIRE WITHIN, 

UPON 

EVERYTHING. 


"Whether you 'wish to model a n-'WEit in wax; to study the rules o 
etiquette; to serve a belts!! fuj breakfast on supper; to plan a dimni 
FOR A LABOR : ARTY OR A SMALL ONE ; TO CURE A HEADACHE ; TO MAKE A Witt 
TO GET MARRIED; TO BURY A RELATIVE; WHATEVER YOU MAY WISH TO DO, MAKE 
OR TO ENJOY, PROVIDEO YOUR DESIRE HAS RELATION TO THE NECESSITIES ON 
DOMESTIC LEEK, I HOPE YOU WII*L MOT FAIL TO * ENQUIRE WITHIN.’ "-^Editor. 

I 


ENQUIRERS ARE REFERRED TO THE INDEX AT THE END. 


SEVENTY-FIFTH EDITION. REVISED. 

MAKING A TOTAL ISSl I>, To DATE OF 

ONE MILIION COPIES. 


liONDON: 

; T OULSTON AND SONS, 

PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


1867 



COMPANION r WJ^RKS,TO INQUIRE WITHIN. 

- G* - ‘ 

DAILY wArTS, DICTIONARY OF. 7*. 6d. 

c 

' ^USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, DICTIONABY OF. 10*. 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL ^KNOWJSEDGE, DICtflOJ^RY OF. 6*. 
REASON WHY. CHRISTIAN DENOMINATIONS. 3*. 6 d. 

\&S WHY. PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY AN^ GEOLOGY. 3*. 64 
i BEASON^WHY* GENERAL SCIENCE. Qd. < 

REASON WHY. NATURAL HISTORY. 2*.®6ct. 

fl* £ 

HISTORICAL REA^)N WHY. ENGLISH HISTORY. 2s. 6d. 

REASON WHY.* GARDENA’S AND FARMERS. 3*. Qd . 

REASON WHY. DOMESTIC SCIENCE Fcfift HOUSEWIVES. 3*. 6 d. 

BIBLICAL REASON WHY. SACRJf.D HISTORY. 3*. 6d. 

FAMILY SAVE-ALL; ob, SECONDARY COOKERY. &2s. 6d. 

JOURNEY OF DISCOVERY; ob, THE mi'ERVlETf. 2s. Qd. t • 

PRACTICAL HOUSEWIFE AND FA MELY ©MEDICAL GUIDE. 3*. Qd. 

t"' 'NNOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 2s. 6d. 

CORNEUkJUPBOARD. ^F AMILY REPOSITORY. 2*. Qd. 

HOW A PENNY BECAME A T s HOU%AND POUNDS. > o* 6J 
LIFE DOUBLED BY THE ECONOMY OF TIME , $ . 

Each of thesetfWQ Works separately, Qd. cfoti... 

WONDERFUL THINGS OJJ ALL NATIONS© Two Series, each 2s. Qd. 
THE HISTORICAL FINGEBPOST. *2*. 64* 


w 

HISTORY »F PROGRESS IN GREAT BRITAIN. Two Series, each 6*. 

• THAT'S IT; ob, PLAIN TEACHING. Cloth, gilt edges, 3*. 

0 • 

*u%LKS ABROAD AND E?EWINGS AT HQM». Cloth , gilt edges, 3s. Gti. 

ELEGANT WORBf FOR DELICATE FINGERS. 1*. «■ 

PHILOSOPHY AND MIRTH ENlf^D BY PEN AND PENCIL. Is. . 
\ THE USEFUL ^EACHER. l.s.c * 

COMPBISIWO EhtiLISH GBA.Jfail^ai*GEOGBAPftT, AWJ> 

JnDY‘ BOOK OF SHOPKEEPING; ob, SHOPKEEPER’!^GUIDE. U 






EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


If there be any among my Readers who, having turned ove 
the pages o! “Ei quire Within,” have hastily pronounce 
them to be co jfused and ill-arranged, let them at once refei 
to The Index, at page 389, and for ever hold their peace. 

The Index is, to the vast congregation of useful hints am 
receipts that fill the pages of this volume, what hie 
Directory is td the great aggregation of houses and people 
in London. 

No one, being a stranger to London, wouid run about askin* 
for “Mr. Smith.” But, remembering the Christian nam, 
an I the profession of the individual wanted, he would turn to 
the Directory, and trace him out. 

like a house, every paragraph in “Enquire Within ” 
has its number,—and the Index is the Directory which will 
explain what Facts, Hints, and Instructions ir^abit that 
number. 

For, if it be not a misnomer. . are prompted to say that 
“Enquire Within ” is peopled with hundreds of ladie N and 
gentlemen, who have approved of the plan of the work, 
and contributed something to "its s f ore of useful information. 
There they arc, waiting to be questioned, and ready to reply. 
Within eaeh page some one lives to answer for the correctness 
of the information imparted, just as certainly as where, in the 
window of a dwelling, you see a paper directing you to 
Enquire Within,” some one is there to answer you. 

Ho cue keepers of experien 3e live at Nos. 1, 30, 438, 1251 
uid 2< ‘91; old Dr. Kitchiner lives at 44 ; Capt mn Crawley 
is to be found at 46 and 2568; the well-known Mr? Warren 
lives at 1809; Miss Acton at 1310; Dr. Franklin at 1398; 
Mrs. Hitching at 215; Mr. Banting at 1768; Dr, Wilson 
Philip at 1762 ; Mr. Withering a" 2338; Mr. Mechi at 997; 
Hr. S^ENHOUse at 3,776; Dr. Erasmus Wilson at 1700; Dr. 
outhwc jt> Smith a£ 1743 *, i>. Flair at 2180 ; M. Soyer at 
30; Dr. Babington at 2407 ; Miss Gifford au 2337 ; and Dr. 

VRK at 2384. In addition to these and many more, a Doctor 
at 475; a Gard snek at 2a9; a Schoolmaster at 161; 
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EDITORS P11EPA3E. 


a Butcher at 27 ; a Banging-Mabtub at 139; an Artist at 
‘1548; a Naturalist at 2330; a Dyer at 2682 ; a Modeller 
at 2346,; a Professed CoqK at 1032; a Philanthropist at 
1868; a Jjawyer at 1440; a Surgeon at 796; a Chess Player 
at»71; a Whist Playej#, aWost dext door, dt 73, a Chemist 
at 650; a Brewer at 2267; a L.\\yN Tennis Player at 2765; 

HoMCBOPATHTC PRACTITIONER at. *925*; 8 WopD-SlAlNER at 

413; two Confectioners at 1628 and 51024 ; a Poultry- 
iEEpERf at 1642 ; a Meteorologist at 962; Philosophers at 
)73 and 1783; a Practical Economise at 985 j a Baker at 
002; a Master of the Ceremonies at 1924 and 2613; a 
Bird Fancier at 2155; a Washerwoman at 2729; an 
Analytical Chemir " 1 at 2747 , an Accountant at 2769; and 
o on. 

Well! there they live—always at home. Knock at their 
uoors — Enquire Within. No Fees to Pay ! ! 

' Much care has been taken in selecting the inforriation that 
is given, and, as is amply shown by the above list, so 
many kind and competent friends have lent a hand in the pro¬ 
duction of this volume that is impossible to turn to any page 
without o’ once being reminded of the Generous Friend, 
who abides there. « 

To some extent, though u. - far less degree, assistance has 
been rendered by the authors of ma^y useful and popular 
works, for which due acknowledgment must be made. Chief 
among these works are Dr. Kitchiner’i “Cooks’ Oracle;” 
“The Cook,” in Tloubton and Sons ’ Industrial Library ; “ The 
Shopkeeper’s Guide;” “The WfFE’^i Own CooipBi?Y,” “The 
Practical Housewife,” and marfy of thfc volumes of a the 
“'Reason Why " series. * m • 

Lastly, as in everyday life it is found accessary at times to 
m*»ke a thorough inspection of hbuse and home; and to*carry 
'H’* requisite i.©pairs, alterations* and additions, this has been 
done in tbei recent editions of “Enquire Within,” to which 
some hundreds of paragraphs have been added, while others 
have been remodelled and revised in accordance with the 
progress of the times in * nieh we live. Ca^e, however, has 
been taken to alte- nothing that ‘needed n® alteration *so that 
practically, this Popular Favourite is* still the old . “ jBnquii 
'W ohu ; ” improved, it is true, hut in no way so changed 
kO place it beyond the recognition of those to whom it has b 
a Book of Constant Reference since first appearanc 



PUBLISHERS’ PREFACE 

TO THE SEVEN! Y-FIFTH EDITION * 


unparalleled success achieved by “ Enquire Witt~.n upon 
Everything " demands special mention from it? Publishers at 
the present moment. Its prominent characteristics—varied 
usefulness and cheapness—have won fci* it universal esteem. 
There is scarcely a spot reached by English civilization tc 
which this bock has not found its way, receiving everywhert 
the most cordial welcome and winning the warmest praise 
Proof of this world-wide popularity is clearly shown by th' 
record of the number of copies sold, now amounting to tl 
wonderful total of 

ONE MILLION COPIES 

—a sale which the Publishers believe to be absolutely withcn 
precedent pmong similar boohs of reference. This resul 
has been mainly brought about by the kindly interest shown 
in the book by many friends, to whom the Publishers' most 
hearty thanks are tendered for their generous support and 
recommendations. 

The work of revision has been carried on from year to year 
with watchfulness and care, and ^any Additions have been 
made, both modern and interesting, including Homoeopathy, 
Lawn Tennis, &c. Enquirers on the laws of Landlord and 
Tenant, Husband and Wife, Debtor and Creditor, are supplied 
with the latest information. Diseases and their Remedies, and 
Modicines, their Uses and Doses, have received special atten¬ 
tion. The Index has been considerably extended, and with 
the aid of this, ard the Summary of Contents, it is hoped that 
no Enquirer will fail to receive complete and satisfactory 
replies- 


The “ Enquire Within" and 41 Reason Why ** Series now 
comprises Twenty-seven Volumes, containing upwards of Seven 
Thousand pages of closely printed matte.'. They are entirely 
original in plan, and executed wph the most conscientious 
ire. The Indexes have beun prepared with great labour, 
d alone occupy about 500 pages. A vast Fund of valuable 
^rmation, embracing every Subject of Interest or Utility, 
is attainable, and at a merely nominal Cost. 
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PUI ushers’ preface. 


The'ie Works are in such general d 3mand, that the Sale has 
already reached considerably inwards of 

cNE-AND-A-HALF MILLION VOLUMES. 

t 1 * * 

The attention ‘of all parties interested in the, dissemination 
H sound Theoretical* Instruction ‘and Practical Knowledge 
s particularly directed to the Twenty-seven Volumes in this 
leriqp of Popular and Valuable Books. 

1—3. “ Daily Wants? The Dictionary of,” containing 

irly 1,20(J pages of Information upon all matters of Practical 

d Domestic Utility* Abov^ 1.18,000 copies have been sold. 

4—7. “ Useful -Knowledge, IChe Dictionary of,” a Book 

Reference upon History, Geography, Science, Statistics-, &c. 

Companion Work to the “ Dictionary of Daily Wants. 7 ' 

8 & 9. “ Medical and Surgical Knowledge, The Dic¬ 
tionary of,” a Complete Practical Guido on Health and 
Disease, for Families, Emigrants, end Colonists. 

10. “ Enquire Within upon Everything.” 

11. “The Reason Why, Christian Denominations,” giving 

ihe Origin, History, and Tenets of the Christian Sects, with 
the Reasons assigned by themselves ior their Specialities of 
Faith and forms of Wo-ship. t . j 

12. “The Reason Why, Physical Geogr4phy and 
Geology,” containing upwards of 1,4500 Reasons, explanatory 
Of the Physical Phenomena of Earth and* Sea,• their Geolo¬ 
gical History, and the Geographical* distribution of Plants, 
Animals, and the Human Race. g • 

13. “ The Reason Whj, Birlical and Sacred Histcry,” a 

Family Guido to Scripture Readings, *aud a Handbook for 
B ; blicai Students. * * 

14. “ The R^as^n *Wfy, ^General Science,” giving 

Hundreds of Reasons .f.>r*tliin^s whicn, t&ough general! 
received, are imperfectly untferstood. This* Volume. h r 
reached a sale of 53,000. * * 1 

15. “Ti-ie Reason Why, Historical/' designed to sin’ 
the study of English History. 



1 PUBLISHERS’ PEERAGE. 

16. “ The Reason Why, 4 Natural. History," givin t 
Reasons for very numerous interesting Facts in connectioi 
with the Habits and Instincts of the various Orders of tht 
Animal Kingdom, 

17. “ The Reason Why, Gardening and Farming," giving 
some Thousands of Reasons for various Facts and Phenomena 
in reference to the Cultivation and Tillage of the Soil. 

18 “The Reason Why, Housewife's Science, affordir 
to the Mauoger of Domestic Affai: s intelligible Reasons Tortb 
various duties she has to superintend or to perform. 

19. “ Journey of Discovery all Pound our House ; 
the Interview," with copious Information upon Domef 
Matters. 

20. “The Practical Housewife and Family Medk 
Guide,” a Series of Instructive Papers on Cookery, Fo< 
Treatmem of the Sick, &t., &c. 

21. “The Family Save-all," a System of Secondai, 
Cookery with Hints for Economy in the uso of Articles o 
Household Consumption. 

22. “ Notices to Correspondents," a Work full of curious 
Information on all Subjects, ga,«jered from actual Answers to 
Correspondents of various Magazines and Newspapers. 

23. “ The Corner Cuphoard," containing Domestic Infor¬ 
mation, Needlework Designs, and instructions for the 
Aquarius, &c. 

24. “Life Doubled by the Economy of Time," and 
“How a Penn became a Thousand Pounds." The first 
of these teaches the Valuo of Moments, and shows how life 
may ue abridged by a careless indifference to trifles of time; 
tho second pursues a similar argument with reference to Money. 

25 '& 2C. “Wonderful Things affording interesting 
descriptions of the Wonders of all Nations , with Illustrations. 

27. “The Historical ^iNQLn-posT," giving bneiiy, but 
clearly, the meaning and origin of hundreds of Terms, 
Phrases, Epithets, Cognomeus, Allusions, &c., in connection 
with History, Politics, Theology, Law, Commerce, Literature 
Army and Navy, Arts and Sciences, Geography, Traditi^ u 
National, Social, and Personal Characteristics, fr. 


CONTENTS. 
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JUfcPERATIONS OP*Fo<JD, TeST^FOJI , \ 

BVKBAGES, PREPARATION OFj AND RECEIPTS, FOR. 

w-^bbpino, Bee-Keeping, and Poultry-Keeping 
iving, Arrangements op the Dinner Table, etc. 
ildrsw, Bearing i and' Management or , 
hob op Food, Marketing, elc. . . M 

"moNERY;‘’C akes, Jellies, Sweetmeats 
'erciap and Monetary c Hintk, Maxims 
ect Speaking, Hintndon Wmyi&j . , 

oration. Painting, Staining, (iinaNfy, etc* 
ruction or Vermin, Noxious Animals® , * 
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tiquettb, Forms and Clri monies op 
‘ood op Variois Kinds, When in Siason. 

Fancy Needlework . . . , . 

Fuel, Lighting, bio., Economy and Managlment op 
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DR. DR SANCTIS’S 

RhEUMATIC AND GOUT PII 

Prepared from the Recipe of the late 

BARTHOLOMEW DE SANCTIS, M.D., 

^ Licentiate of the Roy at College of Physicians , Lend a, 

! Invaluable for the cure of Gout and Rheum .tism, and all n-ins in the limbs and mu 

| In most cases of Muscular Rheumatism they operate Hk<* charm. 

j Sold in boxes at is. X&/. ard as. 9 d. each, by EDWARD CLEAVER, late Hannav & Ct 
39, Great Portland Street (removed from 63, ( >xford Strcer), London ; and forwarded fr* 
[ of carnage to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of Post Office Order for is. ad. or as. r 


ACTON & BORMAN’S 

GEItUINF 

EMERY CLOTH, 
3ERLIN BLACK, 

In \ and $ pint Bottles, 

Brunswick Blac 

In 6 d. and is. Bottles. 


-ACTONS 
PROTECTOR 


K NIFE VOJ LlCk 

A SILVER SURFACE* PRODUCED 
I IMMEDIATELY ON CUTLERY, 
vyiTnDUT WEAR, FRICTION OR DUST 
TINS 3o #n I/- A 2/e EACH 
^ DEPOT. 72?SH0E LANE, LOND ON, 




[ Powder 


Sole Manufactory: 
London Emory & Black Lead M' 
SHOE LANE, LONDON. 


To MAKE a C OOD PLAIN OAJ 

Mix well togeth*** one pound of fli 
two large tea<spO<>nfuIs of BORWXC 
. GOLD MEDAL bAKIWG POWDER 
j little salt and spite. "mi a quarter - 

1 pound of sugar. rub 111 a quarter 
pound of hotter, add six ozs. of snl 
two ozs ofc in rants, and one oz. ofca 
peel moisten the whole with two egg 
half a teacupful of milk, previously t» 
together; bake in a quick oveti 
thoroughly. 

To MAKE a RICH PLUM 0. 

Take haP a-pound of butt ,r and 
a-pound <>t while sifted sugar, beat 1 
with the hand well together to acre 
«dd four eggs, one at a tune, and 
ueat each one' with the butter and su 
lightly mix in one douiicI of flour, 
viousfy mixed with o..e good. ,,100 

BOR W K'8 GOLD MEDAL 
POWDER, then lightly nox wi 
whole half-a-p^und ot sultanas ; ■ 
nee, thoroughly, In a quick oven 

Sold by all Grocer*, Stores, 
dealer*. . 


FOR CAKES. °ASTRY 
- PUDDINGS AND 
WHOLESOME BREAD 


BUMSTED’S 

ROYAL BRITISH TABLE S.» 

TO BE If A x> EVEllYWJIEhlE. 

P. BUMSTED & CO., 36, King William Street, E 

Proprietors of Bumsted’s Sea Salt. 

* 
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SOAP. 


** Harmless to Dogs, but 
7 atal to Fleas.” 

FRANK BUCKLAND. 

Of all Chemists, 
JPerfumers, anti Stores. 


Everyone interested in the re¬ 
form of FUNERAL ABUSES 
should read the brochure pub¬ 
lished by the 

NecropoMompany 

•on the more Economical and 
rational Observance of the con¬ 
ditions essential to the proper 
Br> ial of the Dead. 


It caii be hix l gratis on appli¬ 
cation to 

THE SECRETARY, 

2, LANCAS TER PLACE, 

STRAND, W.C. 


HE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION 



AMOMILE * PILLS arc confidently recon^ncnd^d as a 
mple but certain Remedy for Indigestion, which *is the cause 
I nearly all the diseases to which §we arc* subject x being a 
dicme so uniformly grateful and * beneficial, that it is.wvh 
( ice called the “Natural Strengthener ' of the Human 
^mach." “Norton's Pills" act as a powerful tonic and j 
mtle aperient ; are mild in thnr operation, safe under any 
' umstances , and thousands of persons can not*, bear testi- 
y to the benefits to be derived from their use. 

Sold"in Bottles at Is. I£d., 2s. 9d. and 11s. 

CA UTION.^—Be sure to ask for 11 Norton’s Pills,” 
id do not oe persuaded to purchase an imitation. 












ENQUIRE WITHIN 

rros 

EVEBYTHING-. 


X. Choice of Articles of Fog J 

—Nothing is more important in the 
affaire of housekeeping than the r’ioi *o 
of wholesome food. Apropos to this 
is an amusing conundrum which is as 
'follows:- “A man went to mariret 
and bought, tuo fish. When he reached 
. home he found they /ere the same as 
when he had bought them ; yet there 
were three / How was ll ‘s P ” The 
answer is—“ He bought two mackerel, 
.and me smelt! ’ * Those who envy him 
his bargain need not care about tho 
following rules ; but to othere they 
will be taluable 

2. Ifaokerel niuht hepe^ett’v' fresh, 
or it is a very indiilcient fish ; it will 
neither hear can 1 ere, nor being k pf 
many hours out oi the vvah*r. The firm¬ 
ness of tut) flesh and the dearness of 
the eyes mu t he t’re criteria oi fiesh 
mackerel, as t hoy ai i- of all other fish. 

3. Turbot, and all flat vhite fish, 
are rigid and firm when fresh; tho 
nuclei side should he of a rich cream 
<oloi”\ When out of season, or oo 
tong kept, this becomes . bluish white, 
and the flesh soft and flaccid. A clear 
bright eye in any fish is also a mark of 
its being fresh and good. 

4. Cod is known to be fresh hy the 
rigidity of the m cscles (or flesh), the 
redness of tho gills, and clearness or. the 
eyes. Crimping much improves Uiis 
fish. 


I ness and the shortness of time since ft 
1 was can knl; for no method cap. com¬ 
pletely pr serve the delicate flavour 
that salmon has when just taken out of 
the water. A great deal of what is 
brought to London has been packed 
in ice, and comes from tho Scotch and 
Irish rivers, and, though perfectly 
fresh, is not quite equal to salmon 
from English streams. 

6. Herrings should be eaten when 
very fresh; and, like lackerol, will 
not remain good many houifs after they 
are caught. But they are excellent, 
eipceiall) for breakfast relif Vs, either 
salted, split, dried, and peppered, or 
yielded. Mackerel are very good 
when prepaied in either of these Ways. 

*. Fresh Water Fish. The re¬ 
marks as to fiinmoss ari clear frosJ 
ej os apply to this variety of fish, o 
which there are e ,,v p, tench, pike, 
perch, &c. 

8. Lobsters, recently caught, have 
always some remains of muscular 
action in the cla’^s, which mav V 
exdteu by pressing the eyes witn tr 
finger; when this cannot be produced 
the lobster must have been 4 a lon^ 
kept. When boiled, ihe fail preserves 
.‘s elasticity if fresh, but loses it as 
soOii as it becomes stale. The heavier 
lobsters are t\e best; when light thi 
.ore watery and poor. Hen lobstf 
may generally ho known by '•he m* 
or by the breadth of the flap.”' 

Q. Crab &nd Crayfish must 


6 . Salmon.—The flavour and excel¬ 
lence of this fish depend upon its fre&L* 

a 2 



ftre rooit mai 9 fa^ts fcfc&tfsa he ffes ko^iieat , 


-sen by observations similffr to those 
/en above in the choice of lobsters, 
abs have an agreeable smell when 
each, '" >" 

10. Prewar and Shrimps, when, 

.resh, are firm'and crisp. 

11. * Oysters. —If fresh, the shell £ 
firmly closed; when the shells of oysters 
are open, they are dead, and igifit for 
food. The small-shelled oysters, the 
Byfleet, Colchester, and Milford, are 
the fines^in flavour. .Larger kinds, as* 
the Torbay oysters, are generally coi* 
sidered only lit for stewing and sautes, 
arnFv ? an addition to rump-steak pud¬ 
dings and pies, though somec persons 
prefer them to the smaller oysters, even 
when ndt cooked. Of late yeaVs English* 
oysters have become scarct and dear; 
and in consequence the American Blue 
Point oysters find a ready market. 

12. Beef. —The grain of ox beef, 
when good, is loose, the meat red, and 
the fat inclining to yellow. Cow beef, 
on the contrary, has a closer grain and 
whiter fat, hut the meat is scarcely as 
red as that of ox beef. ’ Inferior beef, 
which is nufkt obtained from ill-fed < 
animals, or from those which had be¬ 
come too old for food, nmy bo known 
by a hard, skinny fat, a dark red loan, e 
and, in old animals, a line of hor^y 
texture running through the ir,eat of 
the libs, Wlie,n meat rises up quickly, 
after being pressed by the firmer, 
it may be considered as being the 
flesh of an airimal which was in'its 
prime; hut vri*en the dent made 
by pressure returns slowly, or re¬ 
mains visible, the animaWiad probably 
p'-wd -its(prime, and the meat conse¬ 
quently must be of*inferior quality- 

13. -Teal should be delicately white, 
hough it is often juicy and w^l-fla- 
voureS* when rather dark in colour. 
Butchers, it is-.said, bVital calves pur¬ 
posely before killing them, with a view¬ 
's make the flesh white, but this'also 
lakos it dry and flavourioss. On. exa- 
iniug the loin, if t^e fat enveloping 
’ luting bo white and firm-looMng, 

) meat will probably be prime and 

.ccqntly killed, will not keep so 


long as an pkter meat, especially in feel 
or damp father i whan going, the Mj 
becomes soft and moist, the meat flaJM 
and spotted, and somewhat porous ]M 
sponge. Large, ofbrgrown veal is iij| 
ferior to small, delicate, yet fat vea|| 
The fillet of a cow-calf is knowrby th|; 
udder attached to it, anu hy the softi 
ness of the skin; it is preferable to thii 
veal of h bull-calf. 9 v 

14. Mutton. —The meat should be 


firm p d ilose in grain, and rcl in 
colour, the fat white and firm. Mutton 


is in its prim* when the Sheep is about 
five years old, though it is often killed 
much younger. If too young, the flesh 
duels tender when pinched; if too old, 
on being punched it wrinkles up, and so 
unyuis. In young mutton, the fat 
readily separates;’ in old, it is held 
together tby strings of skin. In sheep 
dressed of the rot, tbo fjfteh is very 
pale-coloured, the fat inclining to yel¬ 
low; the meat "appears loose from tty* 
hone, and, if squeezed, drops of water 
ooze out from the grains; after cooking, 
the meat drops clean away from the 
bones. Wether mutton is preferred to 
that of the ewe; it may be known hy 
the lump of fat on the inside of the 
thigb. 

15. Lftlnb.—This meat will not keep 
long after it is killed The large vein 
iis the neck ?s bluiSh in colour when the 


fore quarter is fresh, green when it is 
becoming stale. In the hiiid quarter, 
if not.recently ’rilled, the fat of the 
kidney will have $ slight smell,* qnd 
the knvckle will have lost its firmness. 

J 0. Pork.fi—When fjood, the rind is 
thin, smooth, and cool to tho touch; 
when changing, from being tr;> long 
killed, it becomes flaccid and clammy. 
Enlarged glands, calk'd kernels, “in the 
fat, are marks of an ill-fed or diseased 
P^ 

JJ%- Bacon should have a thin rind, 
ai£& the fat should ue firm, and tinged 
red by the curing ; the flesh should bo * 1 
oY a clear red, without intermixture of 
yellow, and it should firmly adhere to 
the bone.^ To judge the state of a ham, 
plunge a knife into it to the bone; oa 
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drawing it back, if pwvlcks of meat 
adhere to it, or if the smell s disagree* 
sH ,, the curing has not been effectual, 
and the ham is not good; it should, in 
such a state, be immediately cooked. 
In buying a ham, a short thick one is 
to be ^referred to one long anu thin. 
Of English nams, Yorkshire, West¬ 
moreland, and Hampshire are most 
esteemed; of foreign, the Westphalian. 
The bacon and “ s .gar cured’’ hams 
nov imported *n large quantities from 
Canada and the United States are both 
cheap and good. 

It3. Venison. —When good, the fat 
is clear, bright, and of considerable 
thickness. To know when it is neces 
sary to cook it, a knife mu°t be plunged 
into the haunch ; and from the mill 
the cook must determine whether to 
dress it at onco, or to keep it a little 
longer. 

10, Turkey. —In choosing poultry, 
the age of the bird is the chief point 
to he attended to. An old turkey has 
rough and reddish legs; a young one 
smooth and black. Fresh killed, the 
eyes are full and clear, and the feet 
moist. When it has been kept too 
long, the parts about the Tent have a 
greenish appearance. 

20. Common Domestic Fowls, when 
young, have the 'egs and combs smooth ■ 
when old these parts are rough, and on 
the breast long hairs are fc and when the 
feathers are plucked oil: these hairs 
must be removed b\ singeing. Fowls 
and chickens should be plump on the 
breast, fat on the back, anl white- 
legged. 

27. Sees®. —The bills and feet are 
red ./hen old, yellow when young. 
Fresh killed, the feet ate pliable, but 
they get stilt when the birds are kept 
too long. Geese are called green when 
they are only two or three mouths 
old. 

22. Ducks. — Choose them f.itb 
supple feet and hard plump breasts. 
Tame ducks have yellow feet, wild 
ones red. 

23. Pigeons are very indifferent 
food when <hey are kept too long. 
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Suppleness of the feet shows them to 
be young; the flesh is flaccid whet 
they are getting bad from keeping 
Tame pigeons are larger than wilt 
pigeons, but not so large <ut the wood 
pigeon. 

2 %. Hates ani Babbits, when old, 
have the hauuebes thick, the ears dry 
and to’*gh, and the claws Hunt anu 
ragged. A young hare has claws smooth 
and sharp, ears that easily tear, and a 
narrow cleP in the lip. A leveret is 
distinguished from a hare by a knob cn 
small bone near the foot. 

26. Partridges, when young, liave 
yellowish legs and dark-coloured bills. 
Old partridges are very indifferent 
eating. 

26 . Wovdoooks and Snipes, when 
old, have the feet thick and hard; when 
these are soft and tender, they are both 
young and fresh killed. When theii 
bills become moist, and their throats 
muddy, they have been too long killed. 
(See Food in Season, Pars. 30— 12.) 

27. Names and Situations of 
the Various Joints. 

28. Neats. —In different parts of 
the kingdom the method of cutting 
up carcases varies. That which we 
describe below is the most general, 
and known as the English method. 

i. Beef. — Fore Quarter. —Fore rib 
(fr e ribs); middle rib (four ribs) 
chuck (three ribs). Shoulder piec' 
(top of fore leg); brisket flower oi 
belly part of the ribs); clod iforo 
shoulder blade); neck; shin (below 
the shouldei); cheek. Hind Quarter, 
—Sirloin; rump; aitch-bone—these 
are the three divisions of the npner 
part of the quarter; butteck and 
mo”se-buttock, which divide tl 
thigh; veiny piece, joining the 
buttock; thl.'-k flank and thin flank 
(belly pieces) and leg. The sirloin 
anu rump of both sides form a baron 
Beef is in season all the year ; beat i 
winter ., 

ii. Mutton,—Shoulder; breast ' 
belly); over which are the loin (ehui 
or tail end); loin Eastern!); neck (best 
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end); aeek (scrag end); leg ; haunch, Heart, efutfM -^with TWM* ebUUAUgy 
or leg and chump end of loin; and roasted, oM served hot, -with ted cur- 
head, A chine is two necks; a saddle, rant jelly as an accompaniment, a 
two loins. Mutton is best in winter, palatable dish, IjThen prepared in 
spring, and, autumn, . this manner it is sometimes railed 


■'■with 


M. 


Staffing, 


rant jelly as an accompaniment, ?f a 
pdtatable dish, IjThen prepared in 
this manner it is sometimes railed 

iii. Lamb is cut into fore quarter Smith held Mare , on account of its 
and Mud quarter; saddle; loin; rf&ckf*; flavour boing something, like Vhat of 
breast; leg; and shdulder. Grass roast bare. 

lamb is in season from Eftnter . to ix. tpalves’ Heads are* very useful 
Michaelmas; house lamb from Christ- for various dishes; sor also are their 
mas to Lady-dag, Knuckles, Feet, Heart, &o. 

iv. Fork }9 rut ipto L‘g, hand oi*] n - _ . * . __ 10 _» 

shoulder*! hind loin; fore loin; belly* Relative Ecpnomy of the 

part; spare-rij>, qr neck ; and head. e J oints " 

Pfrfitx is in season nearly all the year i. The Bound is, in large families, 
round, but is better relished *V* winter o^e of the most profitable parts owing 
than in summer. f its comparative froedomfrom borte : 

v. Teal is rut into nr( k (scrag end) f it is usually boiled, and is generally 
nock (best end); loin (best 0 end); loin SoldHt tho same .price as the sirloin 
(chump, or tail end): fillet (upi>er part and ribs. It ’ is sometimes divided 


(chump, or tail end); fillet (upper part 
of hind leg); hind knuckle, which 
joins the fillet; knuckle of fore log; 
blade (bone of shoulder); breast (best 
cud); and breast (brisket end). Veal 
is always in season, but dear in winter 
and syHng. 

vi. Venison is cut into lmunch; 
nock; shoulder; and breast. Jioi 
venison is best in January, October , 
November, and December, and buck 


and ribs. It’is sometimes divided 
downward’s, tlo&o to the Jione; one 
site bring known as the tqp side, and* 
the other as tl)) silver-side. Either 
of these parts i* as good roasted as' 
boiled. 

ii. The Brisket is always less in priee 
than the roasting parts. It is not so 
economical a part as the round, having 
more bone with it, and more fat. 
Whore there are children, very fat 


wv-d/i'vi fy vwta »Tuur L itii uio vui jr auu 

venison in June, July, August, and Sjoints are not desirable, being* often 
September. disagreeable to them, and sometimes 

vii. Soottish Mode of Division. — prejudicial, £specially"if they have a 
According to the English method the dislike to fat. This joint also requires 
arease .01 hoof ia disused of more more cooking than muny others ; that 
H'onomically than upon the Scotch is to say, it requires a double allow- 
plun. The English plan affords better ance of ’time to bdjgiven for simmering 
steaks, and better joints for roasting, it; it will, when served, be hard &rtd 
1/ut. the Scotch plafl. gives a greater scarcely *uigestiblo if no more time he 
variety of pieces for baling. " The allowed to slnftnor it than that w hich 
num^s of pieces in the Scotch plan, not is sufficient for other joints and rr 'ats. 
found in the English, are the houfh, Joints cooked in a boiler or fcaulepan 
or hindleg; thenineholes, or English should alway's 1 *bo simmered, that as to 
utlock; the largo and small runner, say, boiled as slowly 11 S possible. Mca* 
takcK xrora. the rjb and chuck pieces of boiled fust, or “at a gallop,” as the 
the English.<iplan ; tho &houlder-lyar, ( phrase goes, is always tough and taste- 
the English -aoulder, but cut dijfe- loss. 0 The biisket iG ox< client when 
■ently; the spore- nb or fore-sye, the eteVbd ; and when ftjol k d fresh («.<?., 
ieking piece. &c. Thd’ Scotch alsq united) an excellent stock for soup 
t mutton differently*" may bo extracted from it, and yet the 

’’ii. Os*tail ia much osteemed for meat will serve as well for dinner, 
poses of *oup; so also ia the Cheek. iii. The Edge-bone, or Aitch-bone, is 
i'he Tongue is highly esteemed. The not considered to be a very economical 


at a gallop,” as the 
vays tough and taste- 
?t iG excellent when 
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joint, the bone being large in woportion 
to the meat} but the greater part of it, 
at least, is as good as that of any pri-ae 
part. On account of the quantity of 
hone in it, it is sold at a cheaper rate 
than uie , be6t joints. It may be 
roasted or boiled. . 

iv. The Bump is the part oh which 
the butcher inches great profit, by sell¬ 
ing it in the form >i steaks, hut the 
whme of it may be purchasea as a joint, 
and at the price of other prime parts. 
It may be turned to good account in 
producing many excellent dishes. If 
salted, it is simply boiled; if used un- 
salted, it is generally stewed. 

v. The Veiny Piece ip sold at a 
moderate price per pound; hut, if 1 ting 
for a day or two, it is very gc :>d and 
very profitable. Where tlur© are, a 
number or servants and child v en to 
have an early dinner, + his part of beef 
will be found desirable. 

vi. The Leg and Snin afford excel¬ 
lent stock for soup; and, if ^ot i educed 
too much, tho meat taken from the 
bones may be served as a stew with 
vegetables; or it may be seasoned, 
pounded with butter, and potted; or, 
chopped very fine, and seasoned with 
herbs, and bound together by egg and 
broad crumbs, it may be fried in balls, 
or in the form of large eggs, and sen ed 
with a gravy mado with a f jw spoonfuls 
of the soup. 

vii. Ox Ghnek maL :s excellent soup. 
The meat, when taWn from the bones, 
may be served as a stew. 

viii. The Sirloin and the Bibs are 
the roasting parts of beef, and these 
hear In all places the highest priee. 
The more nrofitable o* these two 
joints at a rurally table is the ribs. 
Tho hones, if removed from the beef 
before it is roasted, are useful in 
making stock for roup. When bo . .d, 
the meat of the ril , is often rollcu up 
in the shape of a small round or fillet, 
tied with string, and roasted; and this 
is the best way of using it, as it enables 
tho carver to distribute equally the 
upper part of the moat with the lattes 
parts, at the lower end of tue bones. 


30. Food id JSNr»fa. 

• There is an old ^‘4..pWb 

for everything, and hverythipg in its i 
place.” To which may be added 
t lother, “A season for everything, 
and everything in season,’*" 

31. In Season in January. 

fPish, Poultry, &c., whose names are dis-' 

tinguiahed by Italics to each month' 

" Pood to Leasoi," are to be 1 had to thi 

highest perfection during the mouth.] 

i. Fish.—Barbel, hi til, carp, ^nd, 
crabs, cray-fish, dabs, dace, eels, boun¬ 
ders, haddocks, herrings; lampreys, 
ling, lobftors, mussels, oysters, perch, 
pike, plaice, prawns, salmon-trout,, 
shrimps, skate, smelts, soles, sprats, 
sturgeon, tench, thomback, turbot, 
whiting. 

ii. Meat. —Beef, house-lamb, mut¬ 
ton, pork, veal, and doe venison. 

iii. Poultry and Same. —Capons, 
chickens, ducks, wild-ducks, fowls, 
geeso, grouse, hares, larks, moor-game, 
partridges, pheasants, pigeons (tame), 
pullets, rabbits , snipes, turkeys (hen), 
widgeons, woodcocks. 

iv. * Vegetables.—Beet,broecoli(whito 
and purple), Brussels sprouts, cabbage, 
eardoons, carrots, celery, chervil, cole- 
wort, cresses, endive, garlic, herbs (dry), 
Jerusalem artichokes, kale (Scotch) 
leoivs, lettuces, mint (dry), mustard, 
on : ons, parsley, parsnips, potatoes 
rape, rosemary, sage, salsify, Savoy 
cabbages, scorscone-n, shalots, skirrets, 
sorrel, spinach (winter), tarragon, 
thyme, turnips. 

v. Forced Vegetables.—Asuan^ 

cm ambers, mushrooms, sea-kale. 

Vi. Fruit.—Almonds. Apples; Gol¬ 
den pippin, golden russet, Kontisn 
picp'-i, nonpareil, vinter poartoain. 
'*ec,/s: Bergamot d’Uodande, Bon 
Chretien, Chaumontel, Colmar, winter 
beurre, Grapes : English and foreign. 
Chestnuts, medlars, marges, wabautr 
filbert nuts. 

32. In Season in February. 

i. Fish.—Barbe 1 , brill, carp,cockles, 
cod, crabs, cray-fisb, deb? dace, eels. 
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'flounders, h&ddocks, herrings, lampreys, 
ling, lobsters, mussels, oysters, percb, 
pike, plaice, prawns, salmon, shrimps, 
skate, smelts, soles, sturgeon, tench/' 
thomback, turbot, whiting. 

ii. ♦Meat.—Beef, house-lamb, ^nut- 

ton, pork, veal. ■ 

111. Poultry and Game.—Capons, 
chickens, ducklings, geese, hares, 
oartridges, pheasants, pigeons (tame 
and wi|d), t rabbits *(taiftc), snipes, 
'turkeys, turkey poults, wild-dupk*, 
woodcocks. «. r 

lV? Vegetables. — Beet, broccoli 
(white and purple), Brussels sprtfats, cab - 
bage, cardoons, carrots, colcr/% chervil, 
colewort, cresses, endive, garlic, herbtf 1 
(dry), Jerusalem artichokes, leeks, 
lettuces, mint (dry), mushrooms, onions, 
parsnips, parsley, potatoes, radish, rape, 
rosomary, sage, salsify, Savoys, seor- 
zonera, ahalots, skirrets, sorrel, spinac h, 
sprouts, tarragon, thyme, turnips, win¬ 
ter savoury. 

v. Foroed Vegetables. —Asparagus, 
cucumbers, njushrooms, sea-kale, &c. 

Vi. Fruit.—Apples: Golden pippin, 
golden russet, Holland pippin, Kentish 
pippin, ijonpareil, Wheeler’s russet, 
winter pearmain. Chestnuts, oranges. 
l*oars: Bergamot, winter Bon Chrfetien, 
winter Russelot. r 
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33. In Season in March* 

i. Fish.—Brill, carp, cockles, cpd, 
longer-eels, crLbs, dabs, dory, eels, 
flounders, ling, lobsters, mackerel? 
mullets, mussels, oysters, perch, pike, 
plaice, prawns, salmon, Salmon-trout, 
shvimps, skate, smelts, soles, sturgeon, 
turbot, tench, and Vhitiug. t n 
1 ii. Heat.—Beef, house-lamb, nmt- 
wbn, pork, veal. * 

iii. Poultry »and Game. —Canons, 
chickens, ducklings, •fowls, mrasee 
grouse, leverets, pigeons, rabbits, 
snipes, turkeys, woodcocjcs. 

iv. Vegetables.—Artichokes(Jcrus 9 - 

m), boot, broccoli (tf kite and purple), 

issels sprouts, cabbage, cardoons, car¬ 
rots, celery, chervil, colewort, cresses, 
endive, garlic, herlft’(dry), kale (sea and 
Scotch), leltvces, mint, mushrooms, 


mustard, anions, parsley, parsnips, pota¬ 
toes, rape, rosemary, sage, Savoys* 
slfalots, sorrel, spinpk, tarragon, thyme, 
turnips, turnip-tops. 

v. Forced vegetables.—Asparagus, 

French beans, cucumbers, and nlubarb. 

vi. Fruit. —Apples: Golden russet, 
Holland pippin, Kentish pippin, non¬ 
pareil,' Norfolk beefing, Wheeler’s 
russet- Chestnut! 1 , oranges. Bears: 
Bergamot,' Chauniontei, winter "Bon 
Chretien. Forced: Strawberries. 

34. In Season in April. 

r i. Fish.—Brill, carp, chub, cockles, 
•cod, conger-eels, crabs, dabs, dory, eels, 
flounders, halibut, herrings, ling, lob- 
/tVrfej. mackerel, njullots, mussels, oys¬ 
ters, ptrch, pikd, prawns, plaice, salmon, 
shrimps, *skate, smelts, soles, sturgeon, 
UtorCh,, trout, turbot, whiting. * 

ii. Meat.— l$?ef,‘ grass-lamb, houso- 

lamb, mutton, pprk, veal, « 

iii. Poultry and Game. —Chickens, 
dueklifigs* fowls, gecso, leverets, 
pigeons, pullets, rabbits, turkey poults, 
■•wood-pigoQns. 

iv. Vegetables.— Asparagus,broccoli, 
chervil, ^-olewort, cucumbers, endive, 
fennel, herbs of all sorts, lettuce, 
onions, parsley, parsnips, peas, radishes, 
osea-kale, sojrel, spincch, small salad, 

tafrragon, tumip-radishes, turnip-tops, 
and rfmbaidft p 

v. Fruit.—Apples : Golden russet, 

nonpareil, Whether 1 s ^lssefc. Nuts, 
oranges. Pears : Jfefjorgainot, Bon Oiire- 
tion, Carmelite. Forced; Apricots, 
chehies, ttraWborries. , 

* 36. In Season in Map 

i. Fish.—Brill, carp,,, chub,, cod, 
conger-eels, crab, cTa$ ,J nsh, dabs, dau 1 , 
dorv, eels, flounders, gurnets, haddock, 
halibut, herring, ling, lobsters , macke- 
ref;®mullet, perch, pike, plaice, prawn\ 
sal'mon, shrimps, SKatq smelts, soles, 
stprgeon, tench, trout, turbot, whiting. 

ii. Meat. —Beef, grass-lamb, house- 
lamb, mutton, pork, voal. 

t iii. Poultry and Game.— Chickens, 
ducklings , ( fowls,, geese, leverets, 
pigeons, pufletB, rabbits, wood-pipona. 
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iv. Vegetables.— AngeL % arti- 
chokes, asparagus, balm, kidney-beans, 
cabbage, carrots, cauliflowers, cherv'l, 
cucumbers, fennel, kerbs of all sorts, 
lettuce, mint, onions, parsley, peas, 
new polAtoes, radishes, rhubarb, salad 
of all sorts, sea-kale, sorrel, spinach, 
turnips, 

v. fruit.—Apples : Golden'russet, 
winter russet. Mry-duke cherries ; 
cun.-nts; gooseberries; melons. 
Pears: L’amozette, winter-green. 
Forced: Apricots, peaches, straw¬ 
berries. 

86. In Season in June. 

i. Fish.—Carp, cod, conger-eels, 
crabs , Cray -fish, dabs, dace, dory, ''el", 
flounders, gurnets, haddocks, hemngs, 
ling, lobsters , mackerel, mul’et, perch, 
pike, plaic*\ prawns, salmon, salmon- 
trout, skate, smelts, soles, sturgeon, 
t-uich, trout, turoot, whitebait, 
whiting. 

ii. Meat.—Beef, grass-li mb, house- 
lamb, mutton, pork, veal, buck venison. 

iii. Poultry and Game.—Chickens, 
ducklings, iowls, geese, leverets, 
pigeons, plovers, pullets, rabbits, 
turkey poults, wheat-ears, wood* 
pigeons. 

iv. Yeg ibhs. — Angelica, arti¬ 
chokes, as 1 ague, beans (Fren h, 
kidney, and Windsor), white beet, 
cabbage, carrot s, cauliflowers, chervil, 
cucumbers, mdive, l >erbs of all sorts, 
lef’hs, lettuce, onions, pens, potatoes, 
radishes, salad of all sorts, spinach, 
turnips, vegetaole marrow. 

v. For Drying.—Burnet, mint, tar¬ 
ragon , lemon thyme. 

vi. Fruit.— Apples ; Quarrenden, 
stone pippin, go 1 den russet. Apricots. 
Cherries: May-duke, bigaroon, wliite- 
heart. Currants^ gooseberries; melons. 
Pears: Winter-green. Stravdbe -rics. 
Forced: Grapes, nectarines, pea .bos, 
pines. 

37. In Season in July. 

i. Fifib.—Barbel, brill, carp, cod, 
conger-eels, crabs, cray-fish, dab., 
dace, dory^ .pels, flmmdi s r gujnets,, 


haddocks, herrings, ling, lobsters, 
mac eret, mullet, perch, pike, plaice, 
prawns, salmon, skate, soles, tench, 
thombaek, trout. 

ii. Meat, — Beef, grass-lamb, 
uutton, veal, buck venison. . 

iii. Poultry and Game.— Chwkem, 

ducks, fowls, green geese, leverets, 
pigeons, plovers, rabbits, turkey poults, 
wheat-ears, wild pigeons, w r ild rabbits. 

iv. Vegetables. —Artichokes, aspa¬ 
ragus, barni, beans (French, kidney, 
scarlet, and Windsor), carrots, cauli¬ 
flowers, celery, chervil, cucub’'' .rs, 
endive, herbs of all sorts, lettuces, 
mushrooms, peas, potatoes, radishes, 
salads of all sorts, salsify, scomraera, 
sorrel, spirach, turnips. 

v. For Drying. —Knotted marjoram, 
mushrooms, winter savoury. 

vi. For Pickling.—French beans, 
red cabbage, cauliflowers, garlic, gher¬ 
kins, nasturtiums, onions. 

vii. Fruit.—Apples : Codim, jennet- 
ting, Margaret, summer pcarmain, 
summer pippin, quarrenden. Apricots,, 
cherries (black-heart), ci mints, plums, 
greengages, gooseberries, melons, necta¬ 
rines, peaches. Pears: Catherine, 
green-chisel, jargonelle. Pineapples, 
raspberries, strawberries. 

S3. la Season in August. 

i. Fish.—Barbel, brill, earn, cod. 
conger-eels, crabs, cray-fish, dabs, daa 
etls, flounders, gurnets, haddock 
herrings, lobsters, mackerel , nrJlel. 
oysters, perch, jr he, plaice, prawns, 
Balmon, sWe, soles, tench, thombaek, 
turbot, whiting. 

ii. Meat. —Beef,grass-lamb,mutton 
veal, buck venison. 

iii. Poultry and Game.— Chicken- 
ducks, fowls, green geese, grouse (from 
12tu), leverets, pigeons, plovers, rab¬ 
bits, turkeys, turkey poults, wbcat- 
ea.p, wild ducks, wild pigeons, will' 
rabbits. 

iv. Vegetables.— ArJchckes, bea» 
(French, kidney, scarlet, ariWindsor;, 
white beet, carrots, cauliflowers, celery 
cucumbers, endiv*, pot-herbs, of a* 
sorts, _ leeks, lettuces, mushrooms. 
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i onions, peas, potatoes, radishes, salad 
of all Barts', salsify, scorzonera, shalots, 
spinach, tumipsi 

V. FwrDmuf.—Basil, sage, thyme, 

Vi, for Woklmg. — Bod cabbage, 
capsicums, chiliee, tomatoes, walnmtsf 

vifc. Fruit. —Apples: Codlxn,summer 
peamain, summer pippin. Qherries, 
currants, figs, filberts, gooseberries, 

, grapes, melons, mulberries, nectarines, 
.’peaches. Pears: Jarcone^lo, summery 
v Bon CKiretaen, Windsor. Plum?., 
greengages, raspberries, Alpine strbw- 
b<f»Hrp«. r 1 

39. In Season in Septtfinber. 

i. Fish.—Barbel, brill, carp, cockles r .i 
eod, conger-eels, crab, dace^ jsels, floun¬ 
ders, gurnets, haddocks, hake, herrings, 
lobsters, mullet, mussels, oysters, perch , 
pike, plaice, prawns, shrimps, soles, 
tench, thomback, turbot, whiting. 

, ii. Meat.—Beef, mutton, pork, veal, 
tbuck venison. 

iii. Poultry and Game. —Chickens, 
/ducks,fowls, grem geese, grouse, hares, 
larks, leverets, partridges, pigeons, 
plovers, rabbits, teal , turkeys, turkey 
poults, wheat-ears, wild ducks, wild 
pigeons, wild rabbits. 

, iv. Vegetables. —Artichokes, Jem- J 
■\salom artichokes, beans (French and 
scarlet), cabbages, carrots, cauliflowers, 
'celery, cucumbers, endive, herbs, of 
1,1 11 sorbs, leeks, lettuces, mushrooms, 
hoaions, parsnips,peas, potatoes, radishes, 
ftalad of all sorts, shalots, turnips. 

V. Fruit. — App5.es: Golden nob, 
ipmrmain, golden rennet. Cherries (Mo- 
frella) 4 , damsjpne, figs, filberts. Grapes: 
tMus<jadine, Frontig&ac, red and black 
iamburgb, Malmsey. Hazel nuts, 
kbyilnuts, medlars, peaches. Peers: 
Bergamot, brown beurrA Pineapplos, 
rplums, otiiAefis,^gurawbey»es, walnuts. 

5 

"■ 40. In Season in October 

i i. Pish.—Rurbol, b^ll, turbot, carp, 
cackles, cod, Conger-eels, crabs, dace, 
Jory, eels, gudgeon, haddocks, hake, 
g^alibut, hillings, Jobsters, mussels, 
pysteiv, perch, pike, “prawns, salmon- 
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trout, skimps, smelts, soles, tench, 
thorflbaek, whiting. . 
aii. Meat.—Beef, mutton,pork, veal, 
doe venison. e • 

iii. Poultry and Game .--Chickens, 

dotterel, ducks, fowls, greet* geese, 
grouse, hares, larks, indor-game, par¬ 
tridges, pheasants, pigeons, rabbits, 
snipes,rteal, turkey, wheat-ears, wid¬ 
geon, wild duckfi| wild pigeons, wild 
rabbits, woodcocks. < * 

iv . Vegetables.—Artichokes, Jerusa- 
lem artichokes, broccoli, cabbages, cauli¬ 
flowers, celery, coleworts, endive, herbs 
of all sorts, leeks, onions, parsnips, 
tp f das, potatoes, radishes, salad, Savoys, 
scorzonera, „ skirrets, shalots, Bpinacli 
(.winter), tomatoes, truffles, turnips. 

_ v. Fruit. — Apples: Pearmain, golden 
pippin, gplden rennet, royal russet. 
Il4u-*k and white bullace, daemons, late 
figs, ‘'almonds, Jllberts,. liazel nuts, 
walnuts, filberts. Grapes, medlaip. 
Peaches: Old iSFewingtbn, October. 
Pears :*Beigamot, beurrd, Chaumontel, 
Bon Chretien, swan’s-ogg. Quinces, 
services, walnuts. 

41. In Season in November. 

i. Pish.—Barbel, brill, turbot,, carp, 

cockles, cow, crabs, dace, dory, eels, 
gudgeons, gurnets, liaddocka, hake, 
nHfUbut, herrings, ling, lobsters, mussels, 
oysters, poirh, pike, plaice, prawns, 
salmon, shrimps, skate, siudits, soles, 
sprats, Itfnch, thqpiback, burbot, whit¬ 
ing. % • „ 

ii. M^at.—Beef, house-lamb, mut¬ 
ton, qporlt, veal, doe voriison. 

iii. Poultry and Game. —Obuxen;,, 

dotterel, ducks, fowls, geese, grouse., 
hares , larks,-* partridges, pheasants, 
pigeons, rabbits, snipes, i ml, turkey, 
wheat-ears, widgeon, wild ducks, wood * 
cock.. , / 

ije- Vegetables.— t Jerusaleir/ arti¬ 
chokes, beet root, Jyncpole, broccoli^ 
cabbages, cardoons, carrots, celery, 
chervil, coleworts, endive, herbs of all 
sorts, leeks, lettuces, onions, parsnips, 
potatoes, salad, Savoys, scorzonera, 
fihirrets, shalots, spinach, tomatoes, 
turnips, c - 4 
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v. 3j^|»--nAlmQa«||jj. A.ppl «* Hol¬ 
land fflpprn, goldeh yippin, Kentish 
p i pp in, nonpareil, winter pew-main 
Wheeled s russets. Bnllaoe, chestnuts, 
hazel nuts, walnuts, filberts, grapes, 
medlars, -Bears: Bergamot, Chau- 
montel, Boa Ch 6tien. 


42. In Season in Deceml^er. 

i. Fish*-*-Barlfel, brill, turbot, carp, 
cockle- 1 , cod, crcbs, uab, dong, eels, 
gudgeon, gurnets, haddocks, hake, hali¬ 
but, herrings, ling, lobsters mackerel, 
mussels, oysters, perch, pike, plaice, 
ruffe, salmon, shrimps, skate , smelts, 
Boles, sprats, sturgeon, tench, ■whitings. 

ii. Meat- —Beef, house-lamb, mut¬ 
ton, pork, real, doe Yenison. 

iii. Poultry and Gar’e.— Capon*, 
chickens, ducks, fowls, geese, grouse, 
g”inea-fowl, hares, larks, partridges, 
pea-fowl, pheasants, pigeons, rabbits, 
snipOs, teal, turkeys, wheat-ears, 
widgeon, wild ducks, woodcocks, 

iv. Vegetables. — Jerusalem arti¬ 
chokes, beet root, borecole, white and 
purple broccoli, cabbagos, eardoons, car¬ 
rots, celery, endive, herbs of all sorts, 
leeks, lettuces, onions, parsnips, pota¬ 
toes, salad, Savoys, scorzonera, shin-els, 
shalots, spinach, truffles, turnips, forced 
asparagus. 

v. Fruit.—Almond.;. Apples: Golden 
pippin, nonpareil, winter neamain, 
golden russe*. Chestnuts, hazel nuts, 
walnuts, filberts Almcria grapes, med¬ 
lars, oranges. P^ars: Bergamot, beurre 
d’hiver. 

43. Drying Herbs. —Fresh her 7 s 
are preferable to dried ones, but as they 
cannot fflways be obtained, it is most 
important to dry herbs at the proper 
seasons :t~J3esil is in a fit state for 
drying about the middle of A—-usl, 
Lhirnel in June, July, and Augur', 
Chervil in May, June, and Jul' r . 
Elder Flowers in.Ma^, June, and July 
fennel iu May, June, and July. 
Knelled Marjoram during July. Lemon 
Thyme end of July and t m ough August. 
Mint, end of June and July. Orange 
Flowers, May, June, ar t- .1 uly. Parsley, 
May, June, and July. Sage, August 


end 
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July and August. ■ Winter . Savoury, 
end of July and August, 
i "’he"© herbs always at hand will bo 
a great aid to tin cook* Herbs should 
he gathered on a dry day; they should 
be immediately well cleansed, and dried 
bv the heat of a stove or Hutch oven. 
The leaves should then be picked off, 
oimded and srften, put into stoppered 
ottlej labelled, and put away for use. 
Those who are muffle or may not c? - 
to take the trouble to dry herbs, can 
obtain them prepared for use in bottles 
at the gtcei. grocer’s. 

44. Dr. Kitchiner’s Rules for 


and September. Summer Savoury, 
of J uly wad August, Farrago#, J\ 
July, and August. Thyme, end 


Marketing. —The best rule for mar¬ 
keting is to pay ready money for 
everything, and to deal with the most 
respectable tradesmen in jmur neigh¬ 
bourhood. If you leave it to their 
integrity to supply you with a good 
article at tho fair market price, you 
will be supplied with better provisions, 
and at as reasonable a raf-i as those 
bargain-hunters who trot “around, 
around, around about ” a market till 
they are trapped to buy some ..nehew- 
utde old poultry, tough tup-mutton, 
stringy cow-beef, or stole fish, at a very 
uttlo less than the price of prime and 
proper food. With savings like these 
they toddle home in triumph, cackling 
all the way, like a goose that has got 
ankle-deop into good luck. All the 
skill of the most a- ;ompliehed cook 
will avail nothir g unless she is furnished 
with prime provisiono. The best wav 
to procure those is to deal with shops or 
estabushel character: you may anpear 
to pay- perhaps, ton per cmt. more than 
you would were you to deal with those 
who pietend to sell cheap, hut you 
wuulu be much more than m that pro- 
porlio a better served. Every trade has 
its tricks and deceptions; those who 
follow thorn can deceive jOu if they 
please, and they are too apt *7 do so 
if you provoke the exercise of then 
jver-reachdng talent. Challenge them 
to a game at “Catch who can,” by 
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entirely flying on your own judgment, 
and you 'will soon find nothing but 
Tory Song experience can make you 
equal to $he combat of marketing to 
the utmost advantage. If you think a 
tradesman has imposed upoif />u, 
never use a second vfard, if the first 
will not do, nor drop the least hint of 
an imposition; the only method to 
induce him to make an abatement is 
the hope of future fq,voiu*j; pay the dl« 
mand, and deal with the gentleman*no 
more; but do nqt let him see that you 
displeased, or as soon as you arc 
out of sight your reputation fvill suffer 
as much as your pockot has. Bofortf 
you go to market, look* over yohr 
larder, and consider well what things 
are wanting—especially on a Saturday. 
No well-regulated family can suffer a 
disorderly caterer to bo jumping in and 
out to make purchases on a Sunday 
morning. You will bo enabled to 
manage much better if you will make 
out a bill of faro for the week on the 
Saturday before; for example, for a 
family of Half a dozen— 

Sunday --Boast beef and pudding. 

Mondays Fowl, what was left of pudding 
fried, or warmed in the Dutch oveft. 
Tuesday —Calf s head, apple pie. 

Wednesday—Leg of mutton. ' a 

Thursday —Ditto broiled or hashed, and 
pancakes, 

Friday— Fish, pudding. • 

Saturday— Fislf, or eggs and bacon. 

t 

It is an excellent plan to have certain 
things on certain days* When your 
Wfccher pr poulterer knows what you 
.will wan f , he h? s a better charge of 
doing#bis best for you; ahd never 
think of ordering beef for pasting 
except for Sunday. When you order 
meat, bOuBr^or fisly tell the trades¬ 
man when you intend to dress u : no 
will then have it in his power to'serve 
you with provision that will do him 
credit, which the priest meat, &c., v in 
the world will never do, unless it has 
teen fcejgt a proper time to be ripe 
and tender. — ~Ki£?fainer’s Cook’s Oracle ,® 
(Jf 1th Thousand, bs. IIwUton qnd Sons. 


. TT 

45. Tit© Family Circle— Under 
this title a group of acquaintances in* 
fijondon once instituted aftd carried out 
a series of friendly parties. The fol¬ 
lowing form of invitation, and the rules 
of ftie “ Family Circle.” will*bo found 
interesting, probably useful:— 

W>y you do me the favour of meeting 
here, as' a guest, on —a— next, at seven 
precisely, a few faen^f who have ^kindly 
joined in an attempt to commence 
occasional pleasant and social parties, oi 
which the spirit and intent will be better 
understood by the perusal of the few 
annexed remarks and rules from 

Tours sincerely, — 

“ The/manage it bettor in France/’ 
is 1 a t remark ito bo often applied with 
reference to social life in England, and 
ho writer fancies that the prevalence 
*erd of a few .bad .customs, easily 
changed, eauibs the disadvantageous 
difference between ourselves and our 
mora courteous and agreeable neigh¬ 
bours. 

i. Worldly appearance; the phantom 
leading many to suppose that wealth is the 
standard of worth—in the minds of friends, 
a notion equally degrading to both parties. 

ii. Overdress; causing unnecessary ex¬ 
pense and vfcvste of time. 

c iii. Expensive entertainments, as regards 
refreshments, m 

iv. Lg.te hours. 

The following briefs rules arq sug¬ 
gested in a hopePto show the way to 
a *uere constant, easy, and friendly in¬ 
tercourse amongst mends, thfc writer 
feeling convinced that sofSety ’ is 
equally beneficial and requisite—in 
fact, that mankind,, inoseelusifm, like 
the sword in the scabbard, often loses 
pddsh, and gradually rusts. 

«Slcu.B i. That meetings bo heldinrota- 
ft5n at each members hause, for the enjoy-, 
jpent of conversation; music, grave and " 
gay; dancing, gay only 5 and card-playing 
at limited stakes. 

Bitle ii. That such meetings commence 
at seven and end about or after twelve, and 
that member? and ’guests be requested to 
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remember that punctuality has be^n called 
tjie politeness of kings. 

Sure iii. Shat as gentlemen are allowed ) 
for the whole season to'appear, like the 
raven, in one suit, ladies are to have the 
like privilrge; and that no lady be alloyed 
to quia or notice the habits of another lady; 
and that demi-toilette in dress be con¬ 
sidered the better taste in the fytnily 
circle; not that thS writer wishes to raise 
or lower the projyr standard of ladies’ 
dress, which ought to be neither too high 
nor too low, but rt a happy medium. 

Rule It. That any lady infringing the 
last rule be liable to reproof by the oldest 
lady present at the meeting, if the oldest i 
lady, like the oldest inhabitant, can be 
discovered. * 

Bole v. That every ujembor or gut S, 
be requested to bring with tAem theh-wn 
vocal, instrumental, or dance mu&ie, and 
take it away with" them, if possible, t' ■ 
avoid loss and confusion. 

“Kv*iek vi. That ,no member or guest, able 
to sing, play, or dance, refuse, unless 
excused by medical certificate; J knd* that 
no cold or sore throat be allowed to last 
more than a week. 

Bulk vii. That as every member or 
guest known to be able to sing, ^lay, or 
dance, is bound to do so if requested, tiie 
performer (especially if timid) is to be 
kindly criticized and encouraged ; it being 
a fact well known, that the greatest 
masters of an art are alway- the most 
lenient critics, from their deep knowledge 
of the feeling, ir telligence, and persever¬ 
ance required to at all approach perfection. 

Rule viii. That gentlemen present do 
pay every attention to ladies, espeeia’ly 
visitors ,-but such .attention is to be gene¬ 
ral, aru> not particular—for instance, no 
gentleman is to dance more, than three 
times with one ".ady during the evening, 
except in the case' of lovers, privileged to 
do odd things during their tempore 
lunacy, and also married couples, who are 
expected to dance together at least once 
•during the evening, and oftener if they 
please, , 

Role ix, That to avoid unnecessary ex¬ 
pense, the refreshments be limited to cold 
meat, sandwiches, bread, cheese, butter, 
vegetables, fruits, tea, poffee, negus, jiunch, j 
pialt Ifqnors, Ac,, Atv 


Role x. That all personal of face-to- 
face laudatory speeches (commonly called 
toasts, or, as may be, roasts) be for the 
future forbidden, without pertgiesion or 
inquiry, for reasons following:—That as 
thetfaraily circle includes bachelors and 
spinsters, and he»; she, or they majPbe 
secretly engaged, it will be therefore cruet 
to excite hopes that may be disappointed; 
and that as some well-informed Benedick 
of Jong experience may after supper advise 
the jmchelor to find the way to woman's 
heart- i-vice versa , some deep-feeling wife 
or widow, by 14 pity movdn/’Unay, perhar* * 
after supper advise the spinster the oilier 
jpay, whleil, in public, is an impropriety 
manifestly t i be avoided. 
t Rule xi. (svoyested by a lady'). That any 
lady, after supper, may (if she please) ask 
any gentleman apparently diffident, o? 
requiring encouragement, to dance with 
her, and that no gentleman can of course 
refuse so kind a request. 

Rule xh. That no gentleman be expected 
to escort any lady home on foot beyond a 
distance of three miles, unless the gentle¬ 
man be positive and (he lady agreeable. 

Rule the last. That r- trie foregoing 
remarks and rules are Intended, in perfect 
good faith and spirit, to be considered 
p«;neral and not personal, no umbrage is 
to be taken, and the reader is to bear in 
mind the,’ common and homely saying,— 

“ Always at trifles scorn to take offence, 

It siiows great pride and very little 
Binse." 

*>.8.—To save trouble to both parties, this 
invitation be deemed Accepted, without 
the necessity .o reply, unless refused 
within twenty-four hours. 

16 Evening Pastimes. 

Atrong the innocent recreations oi 
the fireside, there are few more com- 
mead^ible and practicable than' those 
afforded by what are severally termed 
Anagrams, Arithmorems, Single and 
Doublo Acrostics, Buried Cities, &c., 
Charades, Conund’-urns, Cryptographs, 
Enigmas, Logogriphe, Puzi^es, lie- 
buses, Biddles, Transpositions, &t. 

|-Of these there ore su'jh a variety, that 
1 they are spited tc ‘'very capacity; (tad 
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they present t|xis additional attraction, 
that iag«ntdty may he exercised in the 
invention of them, as well as in their 
solution. Many persons who have 
become iioted for their literary com¬ 
positions may dato the origin cgf t&eir 
success to the 1 imo when they attempted 
tho composition of a trifling ^enigma or 
charade. 

47. Acrostics. —The acrostic is a 
short poem in which th^,first lettemof 
each dinef read ebllcctively, forpi a 
name, word, or sentence. Th<f word 
*\;$nes from 'the' Greek akros, extreme, 
and ttichos , order or lino. The acros¬ 
tic Was formerly in vogue for valentine 
and love verses. When employed 
riddle it is called a lirfnrn which see. 

48. Acrostics (Double).—This 

very fashionable riddle is a double Re¬ 
bus, tho initial and fina’ letters of a word 
or words seloetcd making two names or 
two words. The usual plan is to first 
suggest the foundation words, find t hen 
to describe tho separate words, whose 
initials and finals furnish tho answer 
to the question. Thus :— , 

A Party to charm the young and erratic — 
But likely to frighten the old and rheu¬ 
matic*! ( 

1 The carriage in which tho fair visitants 

came; 

2 A very old tribe with a very old name; 

3 A brave IYince of Wales free from s>. in dal 

or shame. 

T^he answer'ivPknic. 

1 P Phaeton N 

2 1 looni I 

3 0 Oaradoo 0 


product a word, sentence, or verse, of 
pertinent or of widol y different ms# ning 
jeThey are very difficult to discover, but 
are exceedingly striking when good. 
The following are some of tho most 
remarkable:— • 

Words Transpositions 

Astronomers.. No more stars. 

Catalogues .. Got as a clue. 

Elegant .Neat leg, 

Impatioflt.Tim iu a pet. 

Immediately. 1 jpet my Delia, 

Masquerade .Queen as mad. 

Matrimony. Into my arm. 

Melodrama. Made moral. 

Midshipman .. Mind his map. 

Old England. Golden land. 

l^rishloncrs .. 1 iiirc parsons. 

Parliament...it..,/. Partial men, 

reuiten 4 iary.Nay I repent. 

Presbyterians....Jlest^i prayer. 

jtacftcal Reforn^...., .. Bare mad frolic. 

devolution.. To love ruin, , 

Sir Robert Peel?..,.,... Tcfrible poser. 

Swccther rt.There we sat. 

Telegraphs. Great helps. 

51. Arithraorems. —This claw 
of riddlo is of recent introduction. The 
Arithrorem is made by substituting 
figures in^n part of the word indicated, 
for Roman numerals. The mtuie ot 
the riddle -from, lift Greek wifhmos, 
Vmmbor, and the Irfitin remanere, back 
again - wfH be easily seen ^rointhc fol¬ 
lowing example, which is a double 
Aritliiflorem• 

H 51 and a tub —a fine largo fish. 5 

Ar-100 and yore— a sprightly movement faj 
music. 


ooinctimCs the Rouble Acrostic is in 
^rofio, as in this brief example: A 
Briton supports his wig, his grand¬ 
mother, his comfort, and his country¬ 
women.' 'J’ho answer ie, JJecf-^Beor: 
Dob, live, li ase, Zhir. ‘ 

49. Acrostics (Triple) are formed 
on the same plan, tints j mimes being 
indicated b> the initial, central, and 
final letters 5f the selected words. 

50. J^nagrams are formed by tho 
transposition of th« letters of words on 
sentences, ot names'of persons, so as to | 


it 5 and be—(i part of speech. ^ 

U 561 and «* and—a Spanish province. 

To 201 and two— a stupefying drug. 

S 102 atul nt —an acid. T 
OH260 and pap— a Mexican town. 

TK' answer is Havanna—Tobacco : 
Mbuf, yfllogrcy. Vg\b, .^ndalusm, 
JViireotic, A'ltrir, yfcapulco. 
i 52. Charades arc compositions, 
poetical or otherwise, founded upon 
words, each syllable of which constitutes 
a noun, tho whole of each ‘word con¬ 
stituting another noun of a somewhat 
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different meaning from 'hose supplied 
by its aepoiste symides. Word, vmicfc 
i lHy aasvter these Conditions safe the 
best for the purposes of charades; 
though many other words are em¬ 
ployed. InWridng,the first syllable 
is termed u My first” the second syl¬ 
lable “My second” and the complete 
word “ My itvhole” The following ia> 
an example of a Poetical Charade:— 

The breath of the n irnir^ is sweet; 

The earth is bespangled with flowers, 

And buds in, a Countless array 
Have ope'd at the touch of ths showers. 
The birds, whose glad voices are ever 
A music delightful to hear, 

Beem to welcome the joy of the morning. 
As the hour of the bridal draw near. 
What is that which now steals on my fir ,' 
Like a sound from the dreamland of lave, 
Ami seems WAnd'ring the valleys among, 
That they m y the nuptials approve P 
‘Tis a sound Which my secon ’ explains, 

Ai.d it comes from a sacred abode, 

And It merrily trills as the villagei s throng 
To greet the fair bride on her road. 

How meek is her dress, how befitting ft 
bride 

Bo beautiful, spotless, and pure! 

When she weareth my second, oh, long 
may it be 

Ere her heart shall a sorrow endure. 

See the glittering g-m that shines forth 
from her hair— 

!>Tis my whole, which a good h 1 her gave; 
Two 9 worn by her mother with honour oe- 
fore— 

But ?’ie sleeps in peace in her grave. 

’Twos her earnest request, os she bade them 
adieu, 

That Wuen her dear daughter the altar 
drew near, 

She should wear the same g m that her 
mother had orr 

When she as a bride full of promise stood 
there. 

The answer is Ear-ring. The bed - 
ring , the sound steal upon the ear , and 
the bride wears an ear-ring. Charades 
may be sentimental or humorous, in 
poetry or prose; they may also be 
acted, in which manner they afford 
considerable amusement. 


S3, Char&dea(Acted).—A draw- 
ing room with folded doom iethebestfeaf 
the purpose. Yarioue household Appli¬ 
ances are employed to fit up somcff&mg 
like a stage, and to supply the fftiang 
scenes. Characters dressed in costumes 
maaeup of handkerchiefs, coats, fifo&Ms, 
table-covers, &c./ come on and perform 
an extempore play, founded upon the 
parts of a word, and its whgtefi as 
indicated already. For instance, ihe 
events explain ■'d in the poem given 
might bo acted —glasses might be lung t 
for bells—something Bright be said in „ 
the course of the dialogues about tl^ 
sound of the bells being delightful to 
the ear ; there might be a dance of $he 
villagers, in which a rinf, might be 
formed; a wet. Jingmight be performed; , 
and so on; but for acting charades 
there are many better words, boeauae 
Ear-ring could with difficulty be re¬ 
presented without at once betraying 
the meaning. There is a little work 
entitled “ Philosophy and Mirth united 
by Pen and Pencil,” and another work, 

“ Our Charades; and How we Played 
Them,”* by Jean Francis, which sup¬ 
ply a large number of those Charades, 
lint the following is the most extensive 
lPt of words over published upon which 
Charades may be founded:— 

64. Words which may he con- 


verted into 

Acting 

or Written 

Charades 

:—• 


Aid-le'a 

Bag-dad 

Bird-lime 

Air-pump 

Bail-able 

Birth-right 

Alt, house 

Bale-ful 

Black-guard 

Ann-ounco 

Band-age 

Blame-less 

Aicli-augt)l 

Band-box 

Block-head 

Arm-let 

Baue-ful 

Boat-man 

Art-le^a 

Bar-bed 

Boot-jack 

Ass-ail 

Bargain 

Book-worm 

Ba-boor 

Bar rock 

Bound-Jess 

Backrbito 

Bar-row 

Jiow-litig 

Back slit-J 

Bat ten 

Br&ce-k. 

B^-ga^s 

Bearu-Jesa 

^.rale-lees 

Bag-pir* 

Bid-den 

Break-fast 

# “Philosophy and Mirth, united by 


Pen and Pencil," One Shilling. 

“ Our Charades j and How w played 
Them,” by Jean Francis, Chic BlulUng 
Both published by Hauls ton r ;d Ions# 
raternofter Square, Lon*'on, E.O. 1 
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Breath-less 

Ear-wig 

Guard-ship 

Hump-back** 

iF.oad-etone 

Brick-bale, 

Falae-hood 

Gun-powder 

Hurri-cAia 

Log-book 

Brick-dust 

Fan-atio 

Had-dock 

111-nature 

Log-wood 

Bride-groom 

Fare-well 

Hail-stone 

r Ill-usage 

Loop-hole 

Bride-oak^ 

Far-thing 

Hail-storm 

In-action 

Lard-ship 

Brim-etoue 

Fear-less 

Half-penny 

ln-born 

Love-siek 

Broad-cloth 

Fee-ling 

Hanyletn 

Increase 

Low-land 

BriSad-side 

Ficld-farr 

Ham-mock 

In-justice 

Luok-lesO- 

Broad-sword 

Fire-lock 

lland-cuff 

Ink-ling 

Luke-warm 

Brow-heat 

Fire-nun 

Hang-man 

In-land 

Ala-caw 

Bug-bear 

Fire-pan 

Hap-pen 

In-niate 

Mad-cay 

Bull-dog 

Fire-ship 

Hard-Bhip 

In-no-cent 

Akwl-liouse 

Bump-kin # 

Fire-vfcork f 

Hard-wai& 

In-sane * 

Mad-mah 

Buoy-ant 

Fir-kin 

Harts-hern 

ln-spirit 

Mag-pie 

r But-ton 4 

Fiph-hook 

Head-iand 

In-tent * 

Main-mail 

c&b-in 

Flag-rant 

Head-less 

Inter-meddle 

Main-sail 

Can-did 

Flip-pant 

Head-long 

Inter-sect 

Main-spring 

Can-ton 

Flood-gate 

ffoud -stone „ \ 

Inter-view 

Mam-motL 

Care-ful 

Fond-liug L Head stroyg 

In-valid 

Man-age 

Car-pet 

Foot-ball r 

IIear-say 

In-vent * 

Man-date 

Car-rot 

Foot-man 

Heart -loss 

Co-vest 

Marks-man 

Cart-ridge 

Foot-pad 

IIeart-sick 

ln-*v.ird 

Mar-row 

Chatr-man 

Foot-step 

Heart-string 

Ire-fuF 

Mass-acre 

Chamber-maid Foot-stool 

Hedge-hog • 

vjnpi-mould 

MatcbrleHB / 

Cbeer-ful 

Fur-age 

lieu -less 

T-sing-lasa 

t Maj -game 

Cheer-less 

For-bear 

Heir-loom 

Jac(k)o-bite 

Meat-man 

Christ-mas 

For-bid 

Hell-hound 

Joy-ful 

Mis-chante 

Church-yard 

Found-hug 

Holl-kito 

Joy* lesso 

Mis-chief 

Clans-men 

Fox-glovo 

llence-forth 

J ustioe-skip 

Mis-count 

Clerk-ship *“ 

Free-hold 

ilen-rooBt , 

Key-stone 

Mis-deed 

Cob-web 

Free-Htone 

lieib-uge 

Kid-nap 

Mis-judge 

Cock-pit 

Fret-work , 

Herds -man 

King-craft 

Mis-quote 

Cod-ling, 

Fri-day 

Her self 

King Usher 

M oon-light 

Coin-age 

Friend-ship 

Hid-doii * 

Kins-map 

Monks-hood 

Cou-flned 

Frost-bite 

High-land 

Kit-ten 

Moon-beam 

(Jon-flrcu 

Fur-long 

Iifgli-way * 

Knight-homl 

Muffin 

Con-form 

Gain-say 

Ilind-most * 

Know-ledgo 

Ham e-sake 

Con-tent 

Gang-way 

Hoarfrost 

Lace-man*"' 

Nan-keen 

Con-test 

Glow-worm 

llob-goblm 

Lady-bird 

Nap-kin 

Con-tract < 

P Olut-tou 

Hogs-head 

Ladyship 

,N eck-lac-T 

Con-vorao 

God-father 

Home-h^ed 

1 Juno-black 

Heck-cloth 

Cork-screw 

GU-mother 

Honey-bag 

Landlady 

Nilst-ling 

Count-leas 

God-dauglter 

Huney-comb 

Laud-lord , 

News-paper 

Court-ship 

God-sou 

Honey-moon 

Land-mark 

Nick-name 

'■* Crab~be& 

God-like 

ilonoy-auekle. 

Land-scape 

Night-cap 

'* Oross-how 

Gid-child 

l/ood 1 * wink 

Land -tax 

Night-gown 

Cur-uail 

Gold-finch 

Horse-back 

Lap-dog 

N ight-mpye 

Cut-throat 

Gold-smith 

Heiio-shoe 

Lap-pet 

N igh£>.vatch 

Dark- some 

Goose-berry 

Herbage 

Laud -able 

Nine-fold 

Day-break"- - 

Grand-Giber 

Ilotitud, 

Law-giver 

Noou-tido 

Death-watch 

Grate-ful 

Hot-house 

-'Law-suit 

North star 

Dog-ma 

Grave-stono 

Hot-ipur 

"Lay-man 

No? A h-fvard 

Don-key 

Green-figch 

Hounds-ditch 

Leap-frog 

Not-able 

Drink-aMc 11 

Grey-hound 

llour-g&ss * 

Leap-year 

Not-ice 

Drug-grt 

G ritn-ace 

House-hold 

Lee-ward 

No-where 

* Duck-ling 

Grind-stone 

House-maid 

Life-guard 

Nut-gall 

Bar-rind' 

(ground-plot 

Houae-wifov 

Like-wise 

Nut-ineg 

Barthfqoaka 

" f 

Gr<JUnd~setJ 

Hum-drum 

t 

Live-lout’ 

Oak-apple 


Oat-cake 

Oat-meal 

Off-end f , 

Oil-man 

0-men 

Ou~8et 

0-g>en 

O-pinion 

Over-act 

Over-awe 

Over-bear 

Over-board 

Over-toil 

Over-mmku 

Over-cast 

Over-charge 

Over-cloud 

Over-come 

Over-court 

Over-do 

Over-clue 

Over-oyo 

Over-feed 

Over-tlow r 

Over-grown 

Ovcr-heafl 

Over-lieor 

Over-beard 

Over-joy 

Over-lade 

Over-lay 

Over-leap 

Over-load 

Over-loe'c 

Over-mast 

Over-match 

Over-right 

Over-pass 

Over-pay 

Over-peer 

Over-plus 

Over-poiao 

Over-power 

Ovs"-pr<$a 

Ovt^-rack 

Ov^r-rato 

( >v*r-reaeb 

Over-ripen 

Over-rule 

Over-roar.t 

Over-run 

Over-see 

Over-seer * 

Over-Bet 

Over-slmde 

Over-sliadow 

Over-shoe 

Over-shoot 
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m -- - -- 

Over-sight 

Pa-pa 

^ound-ago 

Seam-s tress 

Slip-slop 

Sum-nntty; 

0 ^er-ai|t 

Pa-pat 

Prim-rose 

Sea-nymph 

Slope-wise 

Summer-set 

Over-sleep 

Par-able 

Prior-ship 

Sea-piece 

Slow-womt 

Sun-beam 

Over-spread 

Pa-rent * 

Trop-a-gate 

^Sea-port 

Snip-snap 

Sun-burnt 

Over-stock 

Pa-ring 

Punch-bowl 

Sea-sick 

Snip-pet 

Sun-day 

Over-strain ^ 

Par-snip 

Quad-rant 

Sea-son 

Snow-ball 

Son-dry 

Over-sway 

Par-son 

Quench-leas * 

Sea-wfefd 6 

Snow-drop 

Sun-flower 

Over-swell 

Par-took 

Quick-lime 

< Second-hand 

Snuffbox 

Sun-less '* 

Over-take 

Part-ridge 

Quick-sand 

Seed-cake 

Sod-den 

Sup-plant 

Over-throw 

Pass-a^le , 

Quick-set s* 

Seed-ling 

Sol-ace 

Sup-pliant 

Ovor-took 

Pass-over 

Quick-silver 

Seed-pearl 

Ro-lo 

Sup-port 

Over-va&e 

PaMiike * 

Rain-hpw 

SeeQ-man 

Sol-vent 

Sup-port-able 

Over-work 

Patch-work 

Ram-part 

Seed-time 

StWae-li»dy 

S ip-po^ition 

Oar-selves 

Pa-ttmt 

Ransack 

Sex-tile „ 

Some-time 

Sup-press 

Out-act 

Path-way 

Rap-a-city 

Sex-ton 

Some-liow .. 

-Swann-dowB 

Out-hid 

Put-ten 

Rasp-berry 

Shame-leas 

Some-wliat 

Sweep-stake 

Out,-brave **■ 

Peace-able 

Rattle-snake 

^Sham-rock 5 

Some-where 

Sweet-bread 

Out-braaen 

Pea-cock 

Rod-breast 

SShpe-lcss 

Soug-s tress 

Sweet-briar 

Out-cast 

Pear-led 

Ited-^len 

Shifro-Bet 

4 Son-net 

Sweet-heaH 

Out-cry 

Peer-age s 

Rid-ilanco 

ijlieep-cot 

Heuthcrn-wood Sweet-william 

Out-do 

Peor-less 

Ring-leader 

Bheep-shearing Span-king 

Sweet-willow 

Out-grow 

Fen-knifo 

Ring-l^ 

Sheep-walk 

Spare-rib 

Swine-herd 

Out-law 

Ken-man 

Ring-tail 

Sheet-anchor 

Spar-row 

Swords~mao* 

Out-line 

Pen-man- ‘>hio Ring-worm -1 * 

1 Shell-fish 

Speak-able 

Tar-get 

Outlive 

Periny-worto 

aflol ling-pin 

Shift-less 

Speech-less 

Tar-tar 

Out-march 

Per-jury * 

■ Rose-water 

Ship-board 

Spite-ful 

Taw-dry 

Out-rage 

Prrt-in-a-city Rot-ten | 

Ship-wreck 

Sports-man 

Tax-able 

Out-ride 

Pick-lock 

Round-about 

Shirt-lesa 

Spot-less 

Tea-cop 

Out-run 

Pick- pocket 

Round-house 

Shoe-maker 

Sprit-g-halt 

Teem-ful 

Out-sail 

Pie-bald 

Run-a-gate 

Shoe-string 

Spruce-beer 

Teem-loBo 

Out,-sell 

Pike-staff 

Rush-light 

Shop-board 

Stair-cnaa 

Tell-tale 

Out-shine 

Pill-age 

Safe-guard 

Shop-keepor 

Star-board 

Ten -able 

Oirt-sido 

Piu-cuahion 

Sal-low, 

Shop-man 

Star-gazer 

Tcn^a-city 

Out-sit 

Pine-applu 

Sauls-stone 

SlWo-lesB 

Star-less 

Ten-ant 

Out-sleep 

Pip-kin 

Sat-in 

Short-hand 

Star-light 

Ten-dance 

Out-spread 

Pitch-fork 

Sat-iro , 

Short lived 

Star-like 

Ten-don 

Out-stare 

Pit-men 

Sauce-box 

Shoe .--Righted 

Star-ling 

Ten-dril 

Out-«tretch " 

11 Plain-tiff 

Saucepan - 

Shot-flVe 

States-mon 

Ten-or 

Out-talk 

Plav- fellow 

Saw ill it 

Shoulder-belt 

Stead-fust 

Thank-ful 

Out-vie 

Pkj -house - 

Saw-pit 

Hhrove-tide 

Steel-yard < 

Thank-lea 

Out-ward 

Play-mate 

Sea re-crow 

Su’a-board 

Steer-age 

Theu-selvdk 

Out-weigh 

Playwright 

Searf-a-in 

Side-long 

Step-dame 

Tbence-forth 

Out-wit, & 

Plougli-man 

Scar-let 

Side-saddlo 

SVp-daif|Uter 

There-after 

Out-worjc 

Plough-share 

School-fePow 

Side-ways 

Step-father 

Tbere-at 

Out- woil 1 

Pole-cat 

School-masted 

Sight-lea 3 

Step-mother 

There-by 

Ox-gall 

Pol-lute 

rkdiool-m is tress 

Silk-Leaver 

Steward-ship 

There-foro 

Os-lip 

Pop-gun 

Scot-free 

Silk-worm 

Stifi-neek 

T hereofrom 

Pack-age 

Pop-in-jay 

Screech-owl 

Silver-smith 

Still-born 

There-in 

l’ack-cloth 

l‘ort-able 

Soul-lion 

Sin-les*> 

Stock-jobber 

There-on 

Pad-do l k 

Port-hole 

Sea-born 

Six-fold 

8 tc ne-fruit - 

Thee--to 

Pad-lock 

Post-agA 

Sea-calf ‘ 

Skim- Jiilk 

Store-fruit 

There-with 

Paiu-ful 

Post-chaise 

Sea-coal 

Skip-jack 

Store-house 

Thick-set 

Pain-less 

Post-date 

Sea-tiring , 

Skv-lark 

Sftow-age 

Tbought-ful 

Pal-ace 

Post-house 

Sea-girt 

Sky-light 

Stratre-gcui 

Thought-leas 

Pal-ata 

Post-man 

Sea-gull 

Slap-dash 

Straw-berry 

T‘. read-bare 

Pal-lct 

Post-office 

Sea-muiil 

, Sleeve-leas 

Stream-let 

Throe-fold» 

Fail-cake 

Pot-ami 

Sea-man 

Slip-board 

StripdlEg 

Tfaree-scor* 

Pan-tiles 

Pot-hopk 

Seam-less 

Slip~ 8 h«£ 

Summer-house Threshold 

j <» 
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Thro«Kb.-tral 

■—*——--—r>~ 
Up-shot - 

Well-born 

Thunderstruck Up-ride 

Well-bred 

ThuttSfo^boH* 

Up-etart 

Wheel-wright 

Till-age 

Up-ward 

Whore-at 

Tip-put «, 

Use-less 

Whore-by 

Tip-staff 

Wag-on 

Whet-stone 

TiroHwWne 

Wag-tail 

Whi&-cofd j 

Titje-page 

Wain-stfjt 

Whip-hand 

Tead-stool 

Waist-coat 

Whirl-pool 

Toil-some 

Waae-tm 

Whirl-wind 

Tom-boy 

Wal-nut 

White-wash 

Tooth-ache 

Wan-ton 

W hit-low 

Top-k^pt t 

Wardrobe 

Whit-Buijptjde 

Top-most 

Ward-ship 

Who-^ior 

Top-soil t 

\V*ird-mote 

Whole-sale 

touch-stone 

Ware-house 

Whole-some 

Touch-wood 

War-fare 

WiHow 

Towms-inan 

War-liko 

Wild-fire 1 

Toy-shop 

War-rant 

Wind-Iasg 1 

Track-lota 

Wush-ball ' 

Wind-mill 

Trap-door 

Waste-ful 

Wind-pipe 

Tro-foil 

Watch-ful 

Win-now 

Trip-thong 

Watch-man 

Wm-some 

Triglot 

Watch-word 

Wise-acre 

Trod-don 

Water-course 

Wit-less 

Tarn-pike 

Water-fall 

Wolf-dog 

Turn- spit 

Water-fowl 

Wood -cock 

Turn-utile 

Water-man 

Wood laud 

Tator-ago 

Water-mark 

Wood-link 

Twelfth-tide, 

Water-mill 

Wood -man 

Twelfth-night 

Water-work 

Wood-note 

Two-fold 

Way-lay 

Wood-nymph 

Two-peWwO 

Way-ward 

Wi irk-house 

Vain glory 

Weather cock Woik-man 

Van -guard 

Woafchcr- glass Work-shop 

Vault-age 

Weather-wise 

Worm-•wood,. 

Up-hilJ 

Web-bed 

Wrath-ful 

Up-hold 

Web-foot 

Wrath-leas 

1 Up-braid 

W (sd-lock 

Wnst-bftud 

Up-land 

ijWeek-tlay 

Writ-ten 

L p-right 

Wei-come 

Year-ling - 

Up-roar 

W el-fare 

Youth-ful 


55. Chronograms or Chrono- 
graphs are riddles in which the letters 
of the Homan notation in a sentence or 
series of words are so arranged as to 
make up a date. The following* is a 
good example i ,— 

M,V Day Closed Is In Immortality. 

The initials MD0I1I. give 1603" the 
year of Queen Elizabeth s death. Some- 
»' times the CKtnhogum is employed'to 
express a date on coins or medal's; hut 
oXtener it is simply used as a riddle:— 
A poet who in bli .diess wrote: another 


lived in Charles's reign; a third called 
the father of English verse; a Spaniel 
f dramatist; the scolding wife of Socra¬ 
tes ; and the Prince of Latin poets,— 
their initials give the year of the Greet 
Plague—MDGLXY.— 166&t Milton, 
Dryden, Chaucer, Lojte-de-Vega, Xan- 
tippe, Virgil. The word comes from 
Chroma, time, and gramma, a letter. 

56. Conundru&s. — These are 
simple (catches, 1 '* in ^liich the (£ns© if ' 
playfully cheated, and are generally 
founded upon words capable of double 
meaning. The following are ex¬ 
amples :— 

Where did Charles the First’s execution® 
dine, and what did lie take ? 
n r fe took a chop afc the King’s Mead. 

Wfccn is a juant to be dreaded more than 
a mad dog ? 

» When it’s madder . 

What is majority stripped of its external a P 

It is a jest. [The m and the y, externals, 
an*, taken a>vay.] 

Why isPhot broad like a caterpillar ? 

Because it’s the grub that makes the butter 

Av- 

Why did the accession of Victoria throw 
a greater damp over England than the 
death nt King William ? 

Because i’ic King was missed (mist) while 
the Queen was reigning (raining - ). ’ 

Why should a gouty man make Ida will? 

To hare ht.s legatees (leg at ease). 

Why are bankrupts more'to be pitied 
than idiots ? ( 

Because bankrolls arc broken, whili^ idiots 
ai c only cracked. >. ' 

Whylatbc treadmill like a true convert? 

because it’s turning is the result qf coitpic- 
tion, • 

When may a nobleman's proper!^ bo said 
to be all feathers P 

When his estates are oil entails (hen-tails). 

57. Cryptography, or secret writ¬ 
ing— from the Greek crgplos, a secret, 
Atjjl graphein, to wr? e—has been largely 
employed in state despatches, commer¬ 
cial correspondence, love epistles, and 
riddles. The telegraphic codes em¬ 
ployed in the transmission of news by 
electric wire, partakes somewhat of the 
cryptographic character, the writer cm- 
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2 ? 


ploying certain words 03“ figures, the 
key to which ia in the possession of his 
#orre4Jxmdenf. The single-word des¬ 
patch sent hr Napier # to the Govern- 
inent of lud*, was a sort of crypto¬ 
graphic conundrum — Teccavi, I have 
sinned (Scinde)* and in the agony 
column of "the Times there commonly 
appear paragraphs which look puzzling 
enough until we discover the key-fetter 
or figure. Various anfl singular have 
been the devices adopted—as* for in¬ 
stance, the writing in the perforations 
of a card especially prepared, so as only 
to allow the real words of the messago 
to be separated from the mass of writ¬ 
ing by means of a duplicate card with 
similar perforations; the chi Greek 
mode of writing on the edges of a sti p 
of paper wound round a sl ick in a Cer¬ 
tain direction, and the substitution of 
figures or si£ns for letters or words; 
Where one letter is’ ah rays made to 
st’afld for another, the s^ret of a eivp- 
tograph is soon discovered, but when, 
as in the following example, the Same 
letter does not invariably correspond to 
the letter for winch it is a substitute, the 
difficulty of deciphering the cryptograph 
is manifestly increased:— 

* $ 

Ol i3 ya h sych, oayarsa rr louttys syins 

Osrh sforc rrhmu p smsmsin^h emshyr 
sums. 

The translation of this can' he made 

only by the possessor of the key, 

^ * 

a b g d e f g V» i j k*imn opq r s 
liush money b^charlpsh 
tuvwxyz® 1 " * 

■rovs esq . 

“ IIush.Moaey, by Charles II. Ross,' 
Esq’ —twenty - six letters Vhich, when 
applied to the cryptograph, will give a 
couplet from Parnell’s “ Hermit ”:— 

“ Far in a wild, unknown to public view. 
From youth to agt a reverend hermit 
grew.” 

The employment of figures and sign., 
for letters is the most usual form of 
the cryptograph. From the following 
jumble we get a portion of Hamlet’s 
address to the Ghoatl— * 


9a62xJ{fal { 3a3f2tt*76f 
9521272al;t _ 

4 2 8*(8 t 3, *7 829 x , l * t 

.6*4 x 3 a 1 9 J a 2 1 

With the key— » 

apcdefghij klmnopqrs 

945127683#—xja * {) t< 
t u vwx y z 

» 9 + * 

it is easy to write and not very hard 
to«N*ead the cntjre speech. The whole 
thegry of the cryptogram if thaO each 
correspondent possesses the key to the 
secret. To confound *an® outside in 
quirer the key is often varied. A good 
^lan is to ikke a line from any ordinary 
I bfcok and substitute the first twenty-six 
,»of its letters for those of the alphabet. 
In your next cryptogram you take the 
letters from another page or another 
hook. It is not necessary to give an 
exumple. Enough will be seen from 
what we have written to instruct an 
intelligent inquirer. 

58. Decapitations and Cur¬ 
tailments are riddles somewhat of 
the nature of the Logogriph'} which see . 
In the first, the omission of the succes¬ 
sive initials produces new words, as— 
prelate, Relate, Elate, Late, i?te. In 
the curtailment the last letter of the 
word is taken away with a similar re¬ 
sult, as—Patent, Iraten, Pate, Pat, Pa. 
Of like kind are the riddles known as 
variations, mutilations, reverses, and 
eounierchanges. A goojl example of 
the last-uamed is this:—■ * 

“ Charge, Chester, Change s on, Stanley, 
on! 

Were the last words of Marmara, «» 

^ftd I but been in Stanley's place, * .< 
When Marmion urged him tc> the 
f fchase, 

A t^ar might come On gvery face," 

The answer is Orion —on, > 

69* Enigmas are compositions of 
a different character, based upon idms t 
rather than upon wqrd&Jaiidfrequently 
constructed so as to mislead* and to 
surprise when the solution Js mad* 
'known. Enigmas ir/tjs be founded upon 
simple patches, like Cop 1 ’'drums, 1 in 
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whieh fprfn they are usually called 
ItmoLBs; such as-^* 

'* Though you set me on foot, 

I r hall be on my head/' 

The answer is, A nail in a shoe, ^he 
celebrated Enigma orythe letter H, by 
Miss Catherine Fanshawc, but usually 
attributed to Lord Byron,, commen¬ 
cing:— 

“’Twas whispered In heaven, 'twas njut- 
^eredi'ln hell, * 1 

And echo caught faintly the sc*mid as 
m it fell j " »* 

fft 

and given elsewhere in this volume 
(See par. 215, page 77), is ah admirably 
specimen of what may be* rendered ,’n 
the form of an Enigma, 

60. Hidden Words. —A riddle in 
which names of towns, persons, rivers, 
&c., are hidden or arranged, without 
transposition, in the midst of sentences 
which convey no suggestion of their 
presence. In the following sentence, 
for instance, thero are hidden six 
Christian names:—Here is hid a name 
tho people of Pisa acknowledge: work 
at each word, for there are worse things 
than to give the last shilling for bottled 
wine.—<The names are Ida, Isaac, Kate, 
Hcih, Ethel, Edwin. Great varieties 
of riddles, known as Buried Cities, 
Hidden Towns, &e., are formed on 
this principle, the words being some¬ 
times placed so as to read backwards, 
or from right to left. The example 
given will,however, sufficiently explain 
tho mode of operation. 

61. Lipogram—from Idpcw, to 
leave out, and gramma , a letter—is a 
riddle in'which a name or sentence is 

"written without its vowels, •'a TKprlf- 
thpd&gsthtng, — Tho proof of the 
pudding is in tho eating. 

Wbftftiioralsl ts— rlfld, 

Dths bt.—sr rtrt fm ttfmy. 

“ Whonour's lost ’tis a relief to Idle, 
Death's but a sure refloat from infamy," 

*■* u\v wi W 

This riddle sometimes appears as a pro¬ 
verb, 

“Pear's the white feather all cowards wear.r 
• —s' tli wilt fehr 11 ewrds- 

62. Logogriph,—This is' a riddle 


(logos, ft wart?, and gripkos, a riddle) 
in which a word is made to np&ergd 
[cjseveral changes. These changed ath 
brought about cby the addition, sub¬ 
traction, omission, or substitution of a 
letter oi letters. The follQwtiig, by the 
late Lord Macaulay,'is an excellent 
example :■— ’ 

" Cut off my head, hov$ singular I-art! , 
Cut off’ ray tj^il, and plural I appear. 

Cutoff ray head and tail—most "curious 
fact. 

Although ray middle's left, there's 
nothing there! 

What is ray head cut offP—a sounding 
sea! 

a flowing 


Whatsis my tail cut off ?- 
river! 


' Aipid their«miftgling depths I fearless 

pb*y 

Parent of Softest sound ^ though nn> 

7 for ever ! , 

The answer ig cod. Cut off its be&d 
and it is od (odd, singular); its tail, and 
it ib Cu., plural, for company; head 
and tail, and it is o, nothing. Its head 
is a sounding C (sea), its tail a llowing 
I) (river Dee), and amid their depths 
the cod may fearless play, parent of 
softest sounds yet mute for ever. 

63. Metagram, a riddle jn which 
the change of the'initial letter pro¬ 
duces a series of words of different 
meanings y from met a, implying change, 
and gramma, a letter. Thus :— 

I cover your i.pad; eh >nge my head, and 
I set you to aleej; change it again and 
fiyiin.'and with every change comes a new 
idea.-—Cap, frap, (3-ap, Sap, Hap, ^ v ap, Lap, 
Pap, Kap, Tap. This kind of riddle is^-also 
known as word-capping. * 

64. Palindrome, from the Greek 
palin-dromos, running back again. This 
if a word, sentence, or verse that reads 
tjje same both forwards and backwards— 

madam, levels reviver; MM on m 
evil; love your treasure ai$|r treasure 
your love ; you provoked Bpry before 
Harry provoked you ; servants respect 
mastors when masters respect servants. 
Numerous examples of Palindrome or 
reciprocal word-twisting exist in Latin 
and French; but in English it is 
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fiifficult to get a sentence which will be 
the same when read either way. 
The best example is the sentence which) 
referring to the first banishment of the 
Great Napoleon, makes him say, as to 
his powet to conquer Europe— « 

“ Able was I ere I saw Elba.” 

65. Puzzles vary much. Ono of 
the simplest that-wc know is this 

Takgn away half thirteen and let eight 
remain. 

Write XIII on a slate, or on a piece of 
paper—rub out the lower half ol the iigures, 
and VIII ^fill remain. 

Upon the principle of tho square » 
words, riddters form Diagonals, Dia¬ 
monds, Pyramids, Crosses, Stars, &e. 
These specimens will show their pe<.-i- r j 
liarities;— * 

% 66. Oblique Puzzle.—Mali<&, eight, 
a polemical meeting, a Scottish rive 
what I write with, a decided negative, 
thff capital of, Ireland. The initials 
downward name a celebrated musician. 

67. Diagonal Puzzle.—A direction, 
a singer, a little bird, a lady’s ring, a 
sharp shaver. Head from left to right 
and right to left, the centrals show two 
famous novelists. 

Tho following arc answers t<* these 
hvopiuidos, and aiford good examples of 
their construction't o any oncPwho wishes 
to try his hand at their manufacture. 1 
O-ULUyrK, D.*a«onal. 

REVENUE L, ABE L 

OCTAVE,, - TEN'OII 
SYNOD ,/ DIVE It 

SPIT , JEWED 

INK RAZOR 

.*NO* 

I 

68., Diamond Puazle.— The head of 
a mouse, what; the piouse lives in, the 
county of calves, the city of porcelain, 
a German town, a Transatlantic stream, 
a royal county, a ^Yorkshire boroughp 
'Eve’s temptation, our poor relation, 
myself. Centrals down and across, 
show a wide, wide, long river. 

Tho construction of the Diamond 
Puzzle is exhibited in the following, 
diagram, which is, at the same time, 
the answer to it. * w 


Diamond, 

M m 

AIR 
EB8EX 
DRESDEN \* 
tS GOTTINGEN 
MI8&ISSIPPI 
BERKSHIRE 
HALIFAX 
APPP 
o 

- *-1 « ~ 

6C. Rebuses are a class of Enigma 
generally formed bVHhA first, Bonn 
times the first and last, letters of 
words, or of transpositions of letters, 

<V additions to words. Dr. Johnson, 
however, represents Rebus to he a 
word represented by a picture. And 
putting the Doctor’s definition and 
our own explanation together, tho 
reader may glean a good conception of 
the nature of the Rebus of which tho 
following is an example :— 

The father of the Grecian Jove ; 

A little boy who's blind ; 

The foremost land in all fie world; 

The mother of mankind; 

A poet whose love-sonnets are 
Still very much admired * 

The initial letters will declare 
A pleasing to tlio tired. 

, Answer—iStturn; Love; England; Eve ; 
Plut )rch. The ini tiala form sleep. 

The excellent little work mentioned 
at pago 21, entitled “ Vhiloso^hy and 
Mirth united by Pen and Pencil, has 
this novelty, that many of the Enig¬ 
mas are accdinpaniou by enigmatical 
pictures, so that the eye is puzzled aa. 
wc 1J as the ear. ■ , 

70. Square Words, —A r,ompa- 
ratit cly modem sort of riddle, in which • 4 
the letters of each wor^ selected reads i 
both across aii/l down..With four 
letters the making of the ritidle is 
easy, but with five or six the difficulty 
increases. We give example of 
each. 

i. Inside, a thought, a liquid gem, 

, a timid creature. ■» . J i 

ii. To run out, ' odour, to boil, to a 
loosen, unseen essence. , , 
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ui. Compensations, a court favourite, 
to osBistp to bite slightly, Spanish 
money, sarcasms. 

i. . ii. 

JP 19 H ISSUE 

IDEA SCENT' 

, T E A B .^EETII 

II A B E UNTIE 

EX II EE * 
iii. 

A M E N 1) 8 
*M1.N J Orff 
ENABLE 
N I ,11 B L E 
])OI LAB 
S N E E li 8 , 

With seven or eight letters th» 
riddle becomes exceedingly difficult?, 
especially if the selected /ords are of 
like character and syllables. 

71. Chess, Laws of. —The rules 
given below are those which are now 
universally accepted lty English players. 

i. The board is to be so placed as to 
leave a wliite square at the right hand 
of the player. 

ii. Any mistake in placing the 
hoard or txo men may be rectified 
before the fourth move is completed, 
but not after. 

iii. Tne players draw lots for the 
first move,and take the move alternately. 

[When odds are given, the plajur giving 
them moves first. White generally move; 
first; therefore, if black win the move, 
the board is turned. It ia usual tojplay 
With the whit e ynd black men alternately.] 

iv. The piece touched must be 

moved. "When the fingers of the 
player have once left the man, it can- 
-Aiot he again removed from the square 
it occupies. it i 

[Exempt the move be illegal, when the 
opponent can insist on the piece being 
moved in tho jroper manner, or or the 
oppos?^ KiiigUo be moicd.] i 

v. In touching a piece simjny to 
adjust it, the player ruust notify to 
his adversary n jm.tvsuch is his intention. 

[It is usWal, in. such a case, to say J'adoube 
<1 adjust),- but he may not touch a piece,, 
with the intentiontP^iaioving it, and then, 
when he discover his mistake, s&y trJ’adoube, 
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The phrase is sitoply intended to be used 
when a piece is displaced or overturned by 
accident.] *■ * 

vi. If a playej take one of his own 

men by mistake, or touch a wrong 
map, or one of his opponent*^ men, or 
make an illegal move* his adversary 
may compel him to take the man, 
make the right move, move his King, 
or replace the piece, amd make a legal 
move. f » ’ 0 

vii. A pawn may he played either 
one or two squares at a rime when first 
moved. 

[In the latter case it is liable to be taken 
0 n passant, with a pawn tliat could have 
taken it had it been played only one square.] 

viii. A’ player cannot castle under 
any of the fo^ owing circumstances 

1. If h^ has moved either King or 
Kook. 2. If the King he in check,, 
iU t£ there be.any $ioeo*between the 
King and the itook. 4. If the King, 
in moving, pass over any square com¬ 
manded by any one of his adversary’s 
forces. 

[ You cannot castle to get out of check.] 

ix. If a playor give a check without 
crying “check,” the adversary need 
not take notice of the chock. But if 
two movate only are made before the 
discovery of the iqtonke, the pieces 
may bo replaced, and the game pro¬ 
pel ly played. 

X. If a player say chock without 
actually attacking the ..King, and his 
adversary move his King or take the 
piece, |he latter may elect either to lot 
the move stand or have the pieces 
replaced and another move madx'. * 
n xi. If, at the end of a gathe, tho, 
players rernwn, ono with a superior to 
an inferior force, or even if they have 
equal forces, the defending player may 
ca L upon his adversary to mute’ in fifty 
r,mwves on each sido^ or draw the game 
■ [4f one player pershc if) giving,perpetual* 
check, or repeating the same move, his 
opponent may count the moves for the 
draw; in which case touching a piece ia 
reckoned a move.] 

xii. Stalemate, or perpetual check, 
is a drawi, game. , 
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xiii. Directly a pawn roaches its 
eighth square it must be exchanged for 
a piece. 

$ 

[It is usual to change the pawn fora 
Queen, but $ may be replaced by a Book, 
Bishop, or Knight, ypthout reference to fhe 
pieces already on the board. In practice it 
would be changed for a Queen or a Knight, 
seeing that the Queen's moves include 
those of the Book juid Bishop. Thus you 
tnay hav8 two or more Queens, Three or 
more Books, Bishops, or Knights on the 
board at the end of the game.]’ 

xiv. Should any dispute arise, the 
question must be submitted to a by¬ 
stander, whose docision is to be con¬ 
sidered final. 

For information as to the bo, t 
modes of play, the Openings and^End- 
ir.gs of Garays, &c., read The Jbook of 
('hem, by G. II. Selkirk, published bp' 
Messrs. Iloulston and Sons. 

72. Draughts, Hales of the 
Game, —The accepted laws far regu¬ 
lating the game are as follows:— 

i. The board is to be so placed as to 
have the white or black double comers 
at the right hand of the player. 

ii. The first movo is taken by chance 
or agreement, and in all the subsequent 
games of* the same sitting, the first 
move is taken alternately. Pluck gene, 
rally moves first. 

iii. Any Action which prevents join- 
adversary from having a full view of 
the hoard is not alloWrl, and if per¬ 
sisted in, loses the game to the offend¬ 
ing player. ° 

iv. The man touched must he moved, 

buf thff yien may be properly adjusted 
during any part of the game. After 
they ale so pieced, if either player, 
when it is his turn to play, touch a 
man, he must move it. If a man he 
so moved as to he visible on the angle 
separating the squares, the player ^s>' 
touching the man must move it to the 
square indicated. „ 

[Ry this Jt is meant that a player may 
hot move first to one square and then to 
another. Once moved on to a square, the 
man must remain there.]* ** 


v. It is optional with the player 
either to allow his opponent to standi 
the huff, or to compel him to take the 
offered piece. 

["Standing the huff” is when a player 
refutes to take an offered piece, buf either 
intentional ly or accidentally makes another 
move. His adversary then removes the 
man that should have taken the piece, and 
makes his own move—huff and move, as 
it js called.] 

l^i. Ten minuted is the loigeit time 
allowid to consider a move, which if 
not made within that time, 'forfeits thiri**'' 
game. 

vii. It h compulsory upon the player 
tet tako all nth o pieces he can legally 
(take by the same scries of moves. On 
making r. Xing, however, the latter 
remains on his square till a move has 
boon made on the other side. 

viii. All disputes are to be decided 
by the majority of the bystanders 
present, or by an umpire. 

ix. No player may leave the room 
without the consent of his adversary, 

.or he forfeits the game. 

x. A false move must he remedied 
as soon as it is discovered, or the maker 
of such move loses the game, . 

> xi. When only a small number of 
men remain toward the end of the 
g/mie, the possessor of the lesser number 
may t '-all on his opponent to win in at 
least fifty moves, or declare the game 
drawn. With two Kings to one, the 
g^me must be won in a c i most twenty- 
moves on each side. 

xii. The phyer who refuses to abide 
by the rules loses IliW game. In the 
losing game a player must lake all thd“‘ , 
men ho t an by his niftve. * ’ 

73 . Whist.—(Upon the principle 
of Hhylc’b games )—Great silence and * 
attenribn shoo’d be observed by the i 
players. Four persons cursor partneEs; 
tho 'wo highest are against Me tv, o 
lowest. The partners sit opposite to / 
esmh other, and he wWa. ts the lowest 
card is entitled to tfie deal. Tb'-j ace is 
the lowest in cutting, u 

i. Shuffling.—] Kaqfi pewm has a 
right to„ fihumo the-' cards before the 
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deal; but it ia usual for the elder hand 
only; fjjud the dealer after. 

Si. Cutting.”The pack is then cut 
by the right hand adversary; and tile 
dealer distributes the cards, one by one, 
to each of the players, beginning with 
the player on his left* until he comes 
to the last card, which ho turns up for 
trump, and leaves on the table till tho 
first trick be played. 

iii. First Play—The elder haf-l, 
the player on the “left, of the deader, 
plays, first. The winner of the trick 
nlays agaiir; end so on, till all tho 
cards are plavcd out. 

iv. Mistakes. —No intimations, or 
signs are permitted bet woe ' the part¬ 
ners. The mistake of one party is ike 
profit of tho adversary. 

v. Collecting Tricks.—Tim tricks 
belonging to each player should be 
turned and collected by one of the 
partners only. All abovo six tricks 
reckon towards gain'o. 

vi. Honours. —Tho ace, king, queen, 
and knave of trumps are called honours, 
and when either of tho partners hold 
three separately, or between them, 
they count two points towards the 
game; „and in case they have four 
honours, they count four points. 

vii. Game. — Long Whist gantff on- 
skis of ten points, Mart Whist of fire 
points, 

74. Terms used in Whist. 

i. Finessing, is tho attempt to r gain 
an advantage ? thus:—If you have the 
best and third best < ard of the suit led, 
you pui on tho third be?t, and run tho 
risk of your 'adversary having tho 
"second beat; if he has it not., which is 
'iWt) to one agains, him, yoi^ „nre Jien- 
certain of gaining a trick. 

ii. Forcing, is playing the suit of 

whi<Vr\ your partner or adverse y has 
not any, and which in order to win he 
must Jump. ^ 

iii. Long Trump, tho one or more 

trumps in ypy^ hand" when all the rest 
410 Ollti. ’"'‘-Hi 

4 iv. Loose Card, & card of no value, 
and the Cost proper to throw away. 

v. Faints, —Tei make the game; 
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as many as are gained by tricks ol 
honours, so many points are set ,up to 
the wore of the game. 

vi. Quarts, f#ur successive cards in 
suit :> 

vii. Quarts Major, A sequence of 
"ace, king, queen, an# knave. 

viii. Quinte, five successive cards in 
suit. ,* 

, ix. Quinte Mojof, is a sequence of 
ace, king, quee& 3 knaVe, and bn. 

X. See-saw, "is when each partner 
trumps a s‘ it, and when they play those 
suits to each other for that purpose. 

Xi. Score, is the number of points sot 
up. The following is a good method 
of scoring with coins or counters 
12 3 4d6789 

f *00 0 0 00 000 0 

o bo ooo oo oo ooo e o o 

For Short Whist thorp*are regul r 
markers. , * 

xii. Slant , is when cither side win 

every trick. ' < 

xiii. Tenacc , is possessing the first 
last and third best cards, and being the 
player; you consequently catch the 
adversary when that suit is played: as, 
for instance, in case you have ace and 
queop of any suit, and your adversary 
leads thpt suit, you must win two 
tricks, by^hftving t^e best and third 
best of the suit played, and being the 
last playcj:. 

xiv. Tierce, three siusbssive cards 

in suit,. * 

xv. Tierce Major, % sequence <A 
ace, king, and queen. 

75. Maxims for Whist. 

i. Lead from your strong Miit, hi 

cautions how r yembichango «qjis, find 
keep a i:omn; indSpg card tu unng it in 
again. , , - 

ii. Load through the strong suit an?} 
up -to the weak ; but not in trumps; 
unless very strong in them. 

„, iii. Lead the highest of a sequence ; 
but if you have a quarto or cinque to a 
king, lead the lowest. 

iv. Lead through an honour, parti¬ 
cularly if the game is against you. 

v. Lead your best trump, ii the ad- 
yersaries he eight, and you have no 
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honour; hut not if you have four 
trumps, unless you have a sequence. 

vir Lead a trump if you have four or 
five, or a strong handbut not if weak. 

vii. Having are, king, and two or 
three smalVpards, lead ace and king if 
weak in trumps, obut a small one if 
strong in them. 

viii. If you have the last trijmp, 
with some winning cards, and one 
losing dH only, Hjjod thClosing card. 

ix. Eetum your partner’s lead, not 
the adversaries’*; and if you hold only 
throe originally, play the best; but 
you need not return it immediately, 
when you win with a king, queen, or 
knave, and have only small ope*!, or 
when you hold a good sequence, a 

* strong suit, or five Iru np? r ’> 

x. Do not lead from ace queen, or 
ace^mave. . 

xi. Do not—as a-rule—Dad an aec, 
unless you have a king. n 

xii. Do not lead a thirteenth card, 

unless trumps be out. h * , 

xiii. Do not trump a thirteenth 
card, unless >ou bo last player, or 
want the lead. 

xiv. Keep a small card to return 
your partner's lead. 

XV. lie factious iu trumping‘'a < tird 
when strong in tnunps, particularly if 
you have a »troug suit. 

xvi. Having ouly a few small 
tiumps, make them when you can. 

xvii. If yojir partnei leiosq, to 
trump a suit, of "'Which iTh' knows you 
Inve not the best, IcadVoui best trmyp. 

xviii. When you'hold ull the ir- 
mainirig’ trumps, play one, and then 
try to pr„t the load m youi paitner’s, 
hand. ‘ t 

xix. ‘Kemerubef how many of each 
suit are out, and w'bat is the best < ard 
left in each hand. 

xx. Never force your partner if yqu 
are weak in trumps* udless you have a 
renoume, or want tho odd triik, 

xxi. When playing for the odd, 
trick, be cautious of trumping out, 
especially ii your partner be likely to 
trump a suit. Make all the tricks you 
ran early, and avoid finessing. 


xxii. If you take a tri“k,„and have 
a sequence, win it with the loVeat. 

7.6. Laws of Whist, as accepted at 
the best Clubs. 

i. The deal is determined'by cut- 

tingvino Cutting-in and cutting-out 
must be by pairsu *' 

[Less than three cards, above or below, Is 
not a cut. Aco is lowest. Tics cut. again. 
Lowest deals. Each player may shuffle, 
th<S»dealer last. She right-hand adversary 
cuts.to dealer,] ® 

t 

ii. If a card be exposed, ? fresh deal 
may bn demanded. 

A iii. Du* 1 or must not look at bottom 
eqrd; and Oje 1 rump-card must bo left, 
faiv upwards, on the table till tho hist 
1 tiii k be turned, or opponents may < ull a 
fresh deal, 

iv. Too many or too few ouch, h a 
'misdeal—an exposed or fate eaid. In 
either ruse, a fresh deal may he de¬ 
manded. 

tin cases of a misdeal, the deal passe* . 
the next player.) 

. v. After the first round has been 
played, no fxesh deal eon be called. 

fit the lirst player hold lower tliarothir. 
teen ."ards, tho other hands being right. 
Vie deal stands.) 

vi. ii tw o cards be dealt to tho same ^ 
playey, the de.tlei may rectify his, 
error before dt aling another card. 

(The dealci must not touch tho cards 
ai tfr they have 1« ft his l^nds; but he may 
count those remaining in the pack it lie 
suspect a misdeal, or he miy ask the 
players to count their cards, flat* partner 
miy pot deal for -mo they without the ang. 
sc rit of oppom nta ) 

vii If* the trump-card be not taken 
into IhQ doaler’s hand at the exp'rstion 
of tli 0 first round it may'b" treated as 
an exposed card, and called. 

[After (his, no one has a right to ask 
wlwji was the trump-card, £>s may ask 
‘* What arc Trumps Yf'] t U Q 

yiii. If tho third hand play before 
the second, the fourty has a fight tc 
play beforo'xhis partner; or if tbe 
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fourth hand play before the second or 
third, the cards so played must stand, 
and the second be compelled to viin 
the trick (if he can. 

ix. If a player lead out of his turn, 
or otherwise expose a card, that t&rd 
may be called, if the pGaying of it does 
not cause a revoke. 

[Calling a card is the insisting of its 
being played when the suit comes round, 
or when-it may be played.^ 

<T« .. 

X* If a. player trump by mistake, he 
may recalls his card, and play to the 
suit, if the card he not covered ; but 
he may be compelled toe. play the 
highest or lowest of the s$it led, and 
to play the exposed trump when it is 
called by his adversaries. 

xi. If, before a trick be turned, or 
player discover that ho has not fol¬ 
lowed suit, he uaay recall his card; 
but the card played in error can be 
called when the suit is played. 

xii. Before a trick is turned, the 
player who made it may see the pre¬ 
ceding trick. 

' T1 

tOnly own trick is to be shown; not more, 
as is sometimes erroneously believed.] 

xili. Before ho plays, a player may 
.require his partner to “ draw his card,” 
Si 'yc he may have each card in Abe trick 
Claimed before the trick bo turned. 

xiv. When a player does not follow 
'suit his partner is allowed to ask him 
# whether he has any card of the suit 
ftf, !ed. , 

XV. The penally for a revoke—either 
s *by wrongfully trumping the suit led, 

by playing a card of another suit— 
^isrthc loss of thjjee tricks ; but tip re¬ 
voke qan be churned till the’ cards are 
^j.bandoned, and the trick turard. 

(RCvtkes forfeit three tricks from the 
hand or scoir., or oppogputs may add’ilirpe 
to their score ; partner may ask and cor¬ 
rect a trick if not turned ; the retokhi|j'- 
t side caning ^core out i 1 that deal.] 

7 xv}. No, rOv’okex can bo claimed 
j'jpfter the tricks aro gathered up, or 
^fter th£ cards are cut for the next deal. 

[The wilful mixing up of ►the cards in 
such case log^s the game.] 


xvii. The proof of a revoke lies 
with the claimants, who may 'examine 
each trick on the completion of the 
round. e 

xviii. If a revoke occur on berth 
sides, there must be a new <£sal. 

xix. Honours cannot be counted 
unless they are claimed previous to the 
next-deal. 

© 

[No omission!, to scor/- honours can be 
rectified after the cards are packed; but an* 
overscore, improved, mus^be deducted,] 

xx. Honours can only be called at 
eight points (in Long Whist), and at 
nine they do not count. 

[In seme Clubs, eight, with the deal, 
cannot call against nine.] 

77. Short 1 Whist is the above game 
cut irfdialf. Honours anyiot ralletf, at 

. any part of the game; bift, as in Long 
Whist, the' afe counted by their 
holders and scored—except at the afore 
of fpur. A All the maxims and Rules 
belonging to the parent game apply to 
Short Whist. 

78. Points ^jat Short Whist.— Tho 
Game,consists of Five Points. One for 
a Single— 6 to 3 or 4; Two for a Double 
—5 tor 1 or 2 ; Three for a Triple— 
5 to loye. A Rubber—two Games 
successively won, or the two best, 
Games ,put of thme—counts for Two 
Points. Thus, if the* first Game be 
won by 5 to 4, the Points are 1 to love; 
the second Game wonr by the opposite 
( side by 5 to 1, the Points are Ihoit 1 to 

2 : the third Game won by the side 
which won the first, by 5 to Iqjsro. The 
Points are then 6 to *2 —a l^lance of 4. 
This is arriypd at thus : the Single in 
the first Game, 1 ;Hrhe Triple in th» 
third Game, 3 ; the Rubber (two Games 
of..three), 2 ; together, 6. From this 
deduct 2, for tho Double gained by tho 
opponents in tin. second Game, which 
leaves 4, as above. Short Whist is 
usually played for points — say, a 
shilling, or a penny, for each point; 
two for the Game, and two for tho 
Rubber. 

79. Advice to all Players.—i. Count, 
land arrange VJ ydur cards into suits* 

fj 
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but do not always place your trumps to 
one pfartfcukr part of your hand, Or 
your opponents mil discover how many 
you have. • 

ii. Attend to the game, and play as 

though your hand gonsisted of twenty- 
six instead of thirteen cards. „ 

iii. In the second round of a, suit, 

win the trick when jsou can, and lead out 
for your partner’s high ca^is as soon as 
possible. V • - 0 

iv. Touch only the card you intend 
to play. 

V. Retain a high trump as long as 
you can, to bring back your strong suit. 

vi. With a weak hand, always try to 

secure the seventh or odd trick 15 save 
the gamo. „ 

vii, Attend to the score? and play as 
if tV whole fortuno l>f the gam, de¬ 
pended on yoo-aelf. 1 , 

viii. Remember the Vmmber of 
trunks out at evciy stage of the game. 
Note, also, the fall of every dourt-card 
to the other suits, so that you arc ndver 
jn doubt as to the card that will win the 
trick. 

ix, Hold the turn-up as long ag you 
can, as by thru means you keep your 
adversaries from knowing your strength 
in trumps. # 

X. Do not force’ your partner un¬ 
necessarily, as hy that means you some¬ 
times become his adversary instead ( of 
his friend. , t 

xi. When in Joubt, piry a trump. 
I‘lay the game in it> inf-etpity, and 
recollect that Whist k full of inferences 
as well a$ facts. 

83. Gribbage. — The game of 
^ribbage-differs from all other primes 1 
by its immense varttty of chances. It 
is played with the full pack of cards, 
often by four persons, but it is ( a 
netter game for two. There are also 
different modes of Dialing—with five, ’ 
six, or eight cards; but tlio best games 
arc those with five or six cards. 

81. Terns Used in Cribbage.— ’ 
i. CW&.—The crib is composed of the 
cards thrown out by each player, and 
the dealer is entitled to score whatever 
points are made hy thehi* 


ii. Pam are two.fito ilar carders two 
aces or two kings. Whether m hand 
or jflay they reckon foT two points, 

iii. Pairs-Royal are three ^similar 
cards, and reckon for six points, whether 
to hander play, 

iv. Double Fairs-May al are four simi¬ 
lar cards, and reckon for twelve points, 
whether in hand or p’ay. The point! 
gained by pairs, pairs-royal, and double 
pairs-royal, in playipg, are tlius^effet- 
ted r*~Your adversary having placed a 
seven and you another, constitutes a 
pair, and entitles you to score two m 
points; your antagonist then playing a 
third seven, makes a pair-royal, and ho 
marks six; and your playing a fourth is 

ft double pair-royal, and entitles you to 
twelve points. 

V. Fifteens. —Every fifteen reckons 
*or two points, whether in hand or 
play. In hand they are formed either 
by two cards—as t a five and any tenth 
1 card, a six and a'nine, a seven and an. 
eight, or by three carets, as a two, a five, 
and an eight., two epos and a three. 

If in play, such eard&as togi-Ahor make 
fifteen are played, the player whose card 
completes that number, scores ,two 
points,. 

,vi. Sequences arc three or four more 
successive cards, t nd reckon for an > 
equal number of points, either in hand { 
or play. In playing a sequence, it, is l 
of nc consequence which card is thrown / 
down first; as thus : - your adversary j 
pla/ing an ace, you a five, he a throe,/ * 
* you a two, then he a four—he county 
five for the sequence. 

vii. Flush. —When the card^ are all 
of or*-' suit, they reckon for as many * 
points as there are cards. For a flush 
in the cri'.i, the turned-up card must ho . 
of the same suit as those nut out. - _ 
viu\ Nob. — r hh o knave of ilio suit 
turned up reckons for one point.; if a 
imavc'he turned up, the dealer marl' 
two. 

ix. End Hok.—Tixe scored by 
the last player, if he make antler 
ihirty-ono; if lie make thirty-one 
exactly, he marks tw h 

x. Three points taken at the 


o 
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commencement of the game of five- 
card cribbage by the non-dealer. 

f 

82.-<The Aooepted Laws of Grib- 
bfcge.—i. The players cut for 4eal. 
The ace is lowest in cutting;. In case of 
a tie, they cut again. The holder of 
the lowest card deals. 

ii. Not fewer than four cards is a 
cut; nor must the non-dealer touch the 
pack ^ter he has out it. 

iii. Too many or too few card? utealt 

constitutes^ a'misdeal, the penalty for 
which is tlio taking of two points by 
the non-dealor. s L 

iv. A faced card, or a ^ard exposal 
during the act of doaling necessitates a, 
new deal, v without penalty. 

V. The dealer shuffles the cards and 
the non-dealer cuts them for the 
“start.” 

vi. If the non-dealer touch the cards 
(except to cut them for the turn-up) 
after they have been cut for the start, 
he forfeits two points. 

vii. In cutting for tho start, not 
fewer than three cards must he lifted 
from the pack or loft on the table. 

vrii. The non-dealer throws out for 
the crib before the dealer. A,, card 
once laid out cannot be recalled, ner 
must either party touch the crib till 
the hand is played out. Either player 
confusing tho crib cords with his hand, 
is liable to a penalty of three points. 

n [In three and four-hand cribbage the Mi¬ 
la and player throws out first for the crib, 
then the next; the deale last. The usual 
, and best way is for the non-dealer to throw 
1 Ids crib 'over to the dealer's side of the 
board; on these tv, o cards thed' aler'places 
hla onf n, and hands the pack ove” to be cut. 
Tito pack is then at the right side of the 
boariflor the itoxt deal.],, ‘ 1 

lx. The player who takes more 
points than thoso to which he is’ 
entitled, either in play or in reckoning 
hand or pliable to bo “pegged; ” 
that, to be put back as many points 
..s he has over-scored, and have - he 
points added to bis opponent’s side. 

tfn pegging you must not remove your 


opponent’s front peg till you have given 
him another. In order “ to tab# him 
down,” you remove your oum back peg and 
place it where hi&ffvnt peg ought to be, you 
then take his wrongly placed peg and put it 
in-front of your own front, as many holes as 
ho has forfeited by wrSngly scoring.] 

x. No penalty attaches to the taking 

of too fow points, in play, hand# or 
crib. f, 

xi. "When a player has ohee takeA 
his hand or crib, he cannot amend his 
score. ° 

xj i , "When a knavo is turned up, 
“ two for his heels” must be scored 
before the dealer’s own card be played, 
or thej' cannot be taken. 

xiil- A player cannot demand tho 
Sssistanee of •his adversary in reckoning 
handtfmd crib. ■ t 

yiv. A player .may t, except to 

“ peg him,’4toueh’his adversary’s pegs, 
under a penalty of two points. Ii the 
foremost peg has bfcen displaced by 
accident, it must bo placed in the hole 
behind the peg standing on the, board. 

xv. The peg onco holed cannot be 
removed by either playor till another 
point B or points be gained. 

xvi ( . The player who scores a game 
as won when, in fact, it is not won, 
loses it.' * 

xvii. A lurch —scoring the whole 
sixty-&he before your adversary has 
scored thirty-one—is equivalent to a 
double game,if agretfl to previous to 
tho commencement, of tho game. ( 
ikviii. A card-that may be legally 
played cannot be withdrawn after it has 
been once thrown face upwards on the 
'table. 

xix. If d player neglect to score his 

hand, crib, or any point or points of 
the game, he cannot score them after 
tho cards aro packed or the next card 
•played, ✓ 

xx. The player who throws up his 
cards and refuses to score, forfeits the 
'game. 

xxi. 1 f a pi ay or nogl ect to play when 
he can play a card within the proscribed 
thirty-one, he forfeits two holes. 

xxii. Eaoji’ player’s hand and crib 
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must be* plainly thrown down on the 
tableland not mixed with the pack, 
under penalty of the forfeiture of the 
game. 

The plapr who refuses to abide Jjy 
the rules, Joses th# game. Bystanders 
must not interfere unless requested to 
decide any disputed point. 

83, Sire-Card •Cribbage. —In* this 

the sixt^-one points or hobs on fheerib- 
bage-board mark thirgafiae: The player 
cutting the lowest card dqals; after 
which, each player lays out two of the 
five cards for the crib, which belongs 
to the dealer. The adversary cuts the 
remainder of the pack, and the dealer 
turns up and lays upon the cfib the 
uppermost card, the turn-up. If it he 
a knave, he marks two points. The 
card turned yp is rockoned by b8th in 
counting thdfcr hands or crib. After f 
laying out, the eldest hand-plays a card, 
wnfch the other^ should ondeavour to 
pair, or find one, the pips of which, 
reckoned with iho first, will mako fif¬ 
teen ; then the non-dealer plays another 
card, and so on alternately, until the 
pips on the cards played make thirty- 
one, or the nearest possible number 
under that.. * 

84. Coynting for Game in Cabbage. 
—When ho whose flum it is to play can-, 
not produce a card that, makesjthirty- 
oii5, or comes Under that number,*he 
says, “ Go,” and his antagonist scores 
one, or plays any card cn oards he may 
have •that will make thirty-one, or, 
under. If he can make exactly thirty- 
one, he/akes two points; if not, one. 
Such ca*ds remain after this arc not 
played, hut each player thou counts 
and scores his h?..d,' the non-dealer 
first. The dealef then marks the 
points for his hand, and also for Hs 
crib, oaeh reckoning the cards even’ 
way they’ can possijilj be varied, and 
always including the turned-up card. 

Points. 

For every fifteen ... .2 

Pair, or two of a sort. . . .2 

Pair-royal, or three of a sort . . 6 

Double pair-royal, or four ditto . 12 
Knave of the turned-up*B?iit . , 1 


Sequences and 
th^r number. 


flushes, wfiatevex 


85^—Examples of Hands in Cribbage, 


Two sevens, two eifchta, and a nine 

■ count 

Two eights, a seven, and two nines „ 
Two nines, a six, seven, and eight „ 


Tvvt) sixes, two fives, and a four 
Two sixes, two fours, and a five 
Two fives, two fours, and a six 
Two threes, two twos, and an ace 
!£wo aces, two twos, and a three 
fhree fives tnd a tenth card 
Three fours Aid a seven . 

ItTh&e twos and*a nine 
Six, seven, eight, and two aces 

the ragged 13 
6 4 1 and 8 = 15-2; 6 + 1 and 8 = 15-4 ; 
6+1+1+7- 15-6; 7 + 8 - lb-8, the 
pair of aces and the sequenoe 5 — 13. 


24 

20 

16 

24 

24 

24 

16 

16 

14 

12 

8 


Three sixes and a nine . . count 12 

Three sevens and an eight . „ 12 

Three eights and a seven , „ 12 

Three nines and a six . ',,12 

Three threes and a nine , . „ 12 

Three sixes and a three , , „ $ 12 

Three sevens and an ace , . „ ' 12 

Two tens (pair) and two fives . „ 12 

TOro tenth cards (not a pair) and 

two fives ..10 

Two njnes and two sixes . . „ 12 

Two eigiits and two sevens . ,, 12 

Two sixes and two threes . „ 8 

Two fives, a four, and a six . ,, 12- 

Two fours, a live, and a si A . „ 12 

Two sixes, a four, and a five . „ 12 

Two threes and two nines . „ 8 

Two nines, a seven, and an eight * „ 10 

Two eightp. a seven, anu a nine ,, 12 

^wo sevens, an eight, and a nine „ 12 

Two sixes, a seven, and an eight ,, 10 

Two sixi i, a three and a nil 3. „ 8 

A sven,eight, nine,"ten,and kndve ,, 7 

* six, seven, eight., nine, and ten ,, 9 

A six, seven, eight, and nine ,, 8 

A s’ x, five, and two sevens „ 8 

Any double sequence of three cards , 
and a pair (as knave, queen, and 
two kings) . . if 

Any sequence of three cards and a 
fifteen » . ,> » *6 
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'Af^y-jw^^enoodf f*ur cards and a [ eight, or nine, are good ones to put 

fifteen (as seven, eight, nine and out. Low cards are generally the 

ten) . • • . counts * 6 mos t likely to gain at play; the flushes 

Any sequence of six cards . „ 6 and sequences, ^hrticularly if the latter 

Any ’sequence of four cards and a he also flushes, are eligible hands, as 

• • ♦ >* ' 8 thereby the player will ofufea be en* 

Any flush of fonr cards afld a fif- abled either to assist his own crib, or 

.... k> 6 baulk that of the, opponent; a knave 
Any flush of four cards and a pair „ 6 should never be put fiut for his crib, if 

The highest number that can be ^ can be retailed in ^and. 
counted from five ^cards is 29— maria 87. 13li’-)0 • or Eeur-Hand. Ciibb&gs' 

from four fives and a knave; that is, differs little from the preceding. They 
wthree fives < afid a knave of the suit put out bill one card each to the crib, 
turned up, and a five on the pack—for nnd when thirty-one, or the nearest 
the combinations of the fo my fives, 16 5 to that has been made, the next eldest 
for the double pair-royal, 12 ; his nobi hand leads, and the players go on 
1—29. * again fci rotation, with the remaining 

8 f), Maxims for laying out the Crib 1 cards, till all are playod out, before 
Cards.—In laying out cards for the t®®y proceed Ho show hands and crib, 
crib, the player should consider not For tkree-handed cnbbage triangular 
only his own hand, but also to whom ,boards are used. . , « . 

the*crib belongs, as well as the state of t 88. Thre^-Haad _ Cribbage is some* 
the game ; for what might be right in limes playod, valorem one person Jts 
one situation wonld be wrong in an- out, not each game, but each deal in 
other. Possessing a pair-royal, it is rotation.' In this the first dealer 
generally advisable to lay out the other generally wins, 
cards for crib, unless it belongs to the 89. Six-Card Cribbage. —The two 
adversary. Avoid giving liim two players commence on an equality, 
fives^a deuce and a trois, five and six, without scoring any points for the last, 
seven and eight, five and any other retain four cards in hand, i and < throw 
tenth card. When he does not thereby out two for crib. At this game it is of 
materially injure his hand, the player advantage to the Iasi player to keep as 
should for liis own crib lay out close close as possible, in hope of coming in 
cords, in hope of making a sequence; for fifteen, a sequence, or pair, besides 
or two of 9 , suit, in expectation ,of a the end hole, or thirty-one. The first 
flush; or cards that of themselves dealer is thought to htye some trifling 
reckoned with Qthcrs will count fiftec'i. j advantage, and ' , ach player may, on 
When the antagonist be nearly up, and j "the’Average, expect to make twenty- 
it may be expedient to Keep such cards five points in every two deals. The 
. as may prevent, him from gaining at first non-dealer is considered "to have 
i-jduy. * The rule is to baulk your usVer- the preference, when he $»in? ten or 
eary’e crib by laying out cards not more the first hand, the dealer not 
likely to prove of advantage to Kira, making more than ks average number, 
ami to lay out favourably for yqur own 90. Eight-Card. Cribbage is some- 
crib. This applies to' a stago - v f tbp times played. Six are .retained in 
game when it may be of consequence hand, and the ^ame is conducted on 
to keep in hand cards likely to tell in the same plan as before. ' 
play, or when the rtn- dealer would be 91. All Fours is usually played 

either out hand, or has reason r >y two persons; not‘unfrequently by 

for thinking the crib of little moment, four. Its name is derived from tna 
a king qed a nine is the best baulk*, as four chances, called high, low, Jack, 
none con form t. sequonce beyond it; game , each making a point. It is 
king or queen, with on ace". Bix, seven, 1 played with a cemplote pack of cards* 
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six of which are to be dealt to each j flayed without haying any to reckon 
playgf, three at a time; and the next for game. . . • 

card, the thirteenth is turned up for jr, Begging is when the eldest hand, 
the trump by- the dialer, who, if it disliking his cards, uses his privilege, 
prove aknave, scores one point. The and says, “ J beg; ” in whicn case the 
highest caBd cut deals first. The cords dealer* either suffers his adversary to 
rank the same al at whist—-the first score one point,* saying, u Take ofte,” 
to score ten points, wins.. * or gives each player three cards more 

92. Laws of All-Fours. — i. Anew from the pack, and then turns up the 
deal can be demanded for an exposed next, card, the seventh for truiupa. If, 
.card, to* few or too many cards dealt; h vvever, the trump turned up to he 
in the latter case, a new deal is optional, of 4 ho same suit as the first, the*dealer 
provided it bo done before .i card bas must go on, giving ea'h three cards 
been' played, but not after, to draw more, and turning up tne seventh, 
from the opposing hand the extra card, until a change of suit for trumps shall 

ii. No person can beg more than fake place? 

once in each hand, except bygnutual * 94. Matims for All-Fours. — i. 
agreement. <> MtTke vour ki*ave as soon as you can. 

iii. Each player "must trump ir ii. Secure your tens by playing any 

follow suit on penalty of the adversary small cards, by which you may throw 
scAing one vioint. the lead into you adversary’s hand. 

iv. If either playgf scene wrongly it* iii. Win your adversary’s best cards 
must be taken down, and The adversary when you can, either by trumping or 
either scores four point® or one, as may with superior cards. 

have previously boon agreed.« • iv. If, being eldest hand, you hold 

v. When a trump is played, it is either ace, king, or queen of trumps, 

allowable to ask your adversary if it be without the knavo or ten. play them 
either high or low. immediately, as, by this means, you 

vi. One card may count all-f ours; may chance to win the knave or ten. 

for example, the eldest hand holds tho 95. Loo. — This game is played 
knave and'stands his game, thtf dealer both Limited and Unlimited Loo; it is 
has neither trump, ten, ace, nr court- ]flayed two ways, both with five and 
card; it will follow that the knave wili three cards., Several may play, but 
be both high, Ipw, Jack, and game, as five qr seven make the better game, 
explained by— * 96. Three-Card Loo.— i.Tlus game is 

98. Terms used in All-Fours, —i. played by any number of persons, from 
High. —For the' highest trump out, the th’-ee, but five or seven make the bet>fc 
holder scores one point. game. 

ii. I.o w .—For the lowest trump out, ii. Tho calls are cut for deal, tlio 

the original holder scores one point, holder of the lowest card being dealer; 
evdn if*it La taken by the adversary. after which the deal goes round, fnmi 

iii. Jack. —For the knave of trumps left to right. In case of a tie, the players 

the holder scores ■me. If it be won by "cut agai~\ Ace is lowest, and the court- 
the adversary, the winner scores tho cards and tens are reckoned of the same 
point. value —name];,, ten. 

iv. Game. —The greatest number iii. The left-nandadversary shuffles 

that,_ in the tricks gained, are shown or makes the pick, and the player to the 
oy either player, reckoning— right of the dealer cuts previous to the 

Hour for an aee. One for a knave deal. 

Three for a king. Ten for a ten. iv. The cards take their usual value. 

Two for. a queen. ace highest; ‘ then king, queen, knaw.. 

The other tarda do not count: thus ten, and so on, dow - to deuce. Tho 
it may happen that ,a deal may he dealer then gives three cards, one at a 
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time, face downwards, to eacli player; | 
and fdao dealing an extra hand, or 
“ miss, which may he thrown on the 
table either as the first or last car£ of 
each round. 

V. A card too many or too few is a 
misdeal. 6 f 

Vi. The stakes being settled before¬ 
hand, the doalor puts into the pool his 
three halfpence, pence, or sixpence, 
and the game proceeds:— 

vii, The first player « n the left of the 
deale'f looks at his hand, and declares 
whether hp Will play or take the miss. 

' If he decide to play, he says, “I play,” 
or “I take the miss;” hut he may 
elect to do neither ; in wdpch case lib 
places his cards on the pack, and< Has 
nothing further to do wfth that round.'' 
The next player looks at his hand, and 
says whether he will play or not; and 
so on, till the turn eomos to the dealer, - 
who, if only one player stand the chance 
of the loo, may oithor play or give up 
the stakes. 

viii. In the first round it is usual either 
to deal a single; that is, a round without 
a miss, wbfin all the players must,play, 
or each player puts into the pool a sum 
euual to that staked by the dealer; in 
wnich latter case a miss is dealt. 

97. Laws of Loo.—i. For a misdeal 
the dealer is loocd. 

ii. For playing out of turn or look¬ 
ing at the miss without taking fl, the 
player is looed. 

iii. If'tho first player possess two or 
Ithree trumps, ho must play the highest, 
or be loood. 

iv. With aee of tnl'mps only, the 
_ first player must lead it, or be loocd. 

The player who looks at hi.*- own 
cardsj, or the miss out of hib turn, is 
looed. 1,1 

vi, Tho pjayer who looks his 
neighbour's nand, either during tH 
play or when they lio on the table, 
looed. 

vii. The play er who infornys another 

what cards he'possesses, or gives any 
intimation that he knows such or such 
ckrda to he in the hand or tho missf is 
loooi. i - 


viii. The'player who throws up his 

cards after the leading card is flayed, is 
looed. * 

ix. Each player who follows the 

elder hand mult head the trick if he 
can, or be looed. - 

‘x. Each player wist follow suit if 
he can, or bo looed. 

The player who is loood pays into 
the pool the sum agreed. 

98. Modflf of Play. — i. JVhen it 
is seen how many players stand in 
the rounjl, the elder, hand plays a 
card—liia highest trump if he has two 
or more; if not, any card he chooses. 
The next plays, and, if he can, follows 
suit or heads the trick with a trump. 
If he $an do neither, he throw’s away 
g,ny card. 

ii. And s8 the round goes on; the 
highest card of the suit, or the highest 
trump, winning the trick.' The winner 
of the trick r theirleads another carc| s . 

iii. The ganr e consists of three tracks, 
and the pool is divided equally among 
tho players possessing them. Thus, if 
there he three pence, shillings, or half- 
orowns, in the pool, the tricks are a 
penny, sixpence, or half*a-erown each. 
The mice tricks may of course bo won 
by a , single player, or they may be 
divided between two or three. Each 
player Avho fails to win a trick is 
‘looed, find pays into the next pool the 
amount determined on Us the loo. 

iv. . When played for a determinate 
stake, as a p«smy for tile deal and three 
.pence for the let), the game is jailed 
Limited Loo . When each player is looed 
forthoRuiaihthepoolj itis Unlimited Loo, 

v. Caution is necessary* inojdaying 
this game to win. As a general ‘rule, tho 
first plaver should nqf take the-miss, os 
the dealer’s stake iki necessarily to be 
added to the loo. Nor the miss he 
tqycn after two players have “ struck 
in ” (declared ti pipy), for the chances 
arc that they possess good leading cards. 

99. Club Law. — Another wag of 
flaying Loo is for all the parties to play 
whenever a club is turned up as trumps. 
It is merely another mode of increas* 
ing the pool. 


I 
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100. JPive-Gard Loo.—*. In pfineiple then the aee? king, queen, knave, ten, 

it is the same as the other game Loo, in rotation. The dealer distributes 
only Insfead of three, the dealer (having three cards to each player, by one at a 
paid Ids ovm stake into the pool) gives time; whoever cuts the lowest card has 
five cards to each placer, one by one, the deal, and five points make <he game, 
faro downwards. except when both parties say, "i put *' 

ii. Aftei%ve csnds have been dealf to —fhr tften the score is at an end, and 

each player, another is turned up for the contest is determined in favouf of 
trump; the knave of cl:ibs generally, tho player who may win two tricks out 
or sometimes the flmave of the trump of three. When it happens that each 
suit, as agreed Upon, i| the highest player has won a trick, and the tim'd is 
fcard, arih is styled the ace pf a *tie — that is# cohered by a card of 

trumps is next m value, and the rest on equal value—the whole goes rdir no- 
sucoession, as at Whist. l3fuh player thing,* and the game must Imgin anew, 
can change all or any of the five cards 102. Two-Handed Put.— The eldest 
dealt, or throw up his hand, and oscape baud plays a card; and whether the 
being loood. Those who play their adversary ftass it, win it, or tie it, has 
cards, either with or without changing, a* right to*lay, “/ put,” or place liis 
and do not gain a trick, are looed. “cards on the pack. If you accept the 
This is also the case with*all who haAi first and your opponent decline the ohal- 
stogd the game, when a flush or flushes lenge, you score one; if you prefer the 
occur; and 4>.ch, except a player hold- latter, your adversary gains a point: 
ingpam, of an inferior tlufh, must pay* but if, before he play, your opponent 
a sthke, to be given to 1pm who sweeps says, “ I put,” and you do not choose 
tkeboar4, or divided among the winners to see him, he is entitled to add one to 
at the ensuing deal, according t.(f the his score. It is sometimes good play to 
tricks mode. For instance, if every say, “ I put,” before you play a card : 
one at dealing stakes hal f-a-cro wn, tho Ibis depends on tlio nature of your 
tricks are entitled to sixpence a-pioee, and hand. 

whoever is looed must put down “half- 103. Four-Handed Put-—Eachnarty 

a-ctown, exclusive of the deal; some- has a partner, and when three cards are 
times it is settled that each persoTi looed dealt to each, one of the players gives 
shall pay ft sum equal to what, happens h*s partner his best card, and throws 
to be on the table at the time. Five? the other two face downwards on the 
cards of a suit, or four with paifl, make tablo* tho dealer is at liberty to do tho 
a flush which sweeps the board, ilnd same to his partner, and vice versd, 
yields only to * superior jlush, Tin tho The fwo who have received their part- 
elderjiand. When ace of trumps ne*s’ cards play the game, previously 
is led, it is usual to say,” JPaw be avM;” * discarding their worst eftrd for the one 
the holder of which last-mentioned card received from • their partners. Tho 
mugt tlum let the ace pass. game then proceeds as at two-handed 

iii. Any player with five cards of 6 Put# * • , 

suit (a flush) looes^ill the*players who 104. &aws of Pu*.—I. Wh^n the 
stand in the game's dealer accidentally discovers any of his 

iv. The rules in this game aro the adversary’s cards, the adversary may 

same as in Three-Card Loo. * c^mauif a new deal. * "* 

101. Put.—The ipme of Put *is »ii. When the dealer discovers any of 
played with an entire pack of cards, *IuslJVn cards in dealing, he must abide 
generally by two, hut sometimes by fou r by the deal. « 

persons. t At Put the cards have » tii. When a faced card is discovered 
value distinct from that in other during the deal, the cards must-be re- 
games. Tho best card in the pack is a shuffled, and dealt again. * • 

trois, or three; the next a deuce , or two; iv. '£ the dealer give hia adversary 


to 
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Hujr? cards than :irc necessary, the ad- 
vomj^may call a fresh deal, or suffer 
tbedealer to draw the extra cards ipm, 

his hand* 

‘y. If the dealer give himself more 
cards than are liis due, the adversary 
m^y add a point to his game, and call 
a fresh deal, or draw the extra cards 
from the dealer’s hand. 

Vf. No bystander .must interfere, 
under penalty of paying tho stakes. n 
vie. Either party saying, “I put ”— 
that is, “I pky ”—cannot retrad, hut 
bidfe thi 
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must abidb the event of the game, or 
pay the stakes. 

105. Speculation L* a lively 
round game, at which severr.l may play, 
with a complete pack cards, hearing, 
the same value as at whist. A pool is 
made with fish or counters, on which 
such a value is fixed as the company 
may agree. The highest trump in each' 
deal wins the pool; and should it 
happen that not one trump ho dealt, 
then the company pool again, and the 
event is decided by the succeeding deal. 
After determining the deal, &e., the 
dealer pools six fish, and every other 
player four; then three cards are given 
to each, by one at a time, and another 
turned up for trump. The cards a.-c not 
to he looked at, except in thb$ manner: 
The eldest hand shows the uppermost 
card, which, if a trump, the company 
may speculate on, or bid for—the 
highest bidder buying and pay!eg for 
'fit, providod ’ the prico offered ho ap¬ 
proved of by the seller. After this ia m 
settled, if the first card does not prove 
a trump, then the next eldest is to show 
the uppermost card, and so on—tho 
company speculating as they please, till 
all aits discovered, when the possessor 
of the highest trump, whether by pur- 
cftdse or otherwise, gains the p*x>l. To 
ylay at speculation well, recollcctioi is 
requisite of what superior cards r* that 
particular suit haye appeared in the 
preceding deals, and calculation of the 
probability of the trump offered proving 
uthe highest in the deal then unde¬ 
termined. v 

100. Connexions. — Three or 


four persons 'bray play at this gam®. 
If the former number, ten epds each 
are to be given; but if tbelattef, only 
eight are dealt, which bear the same 
value as at whist, except that diamonds 
a vq always trumps, Th^.connexions 
are formed as follows r— 

. i. By the two black aces. 

ii. The ace of spades and king of 

heaAs. * 

iii. The ir;e of flubs anxj king o* 

hearts. " *'”*■' 

107. fyr the First Connexion, 2s. are 
drawn from the pool; for tho seeond, 
Is.; for tho third, and by the winner 
of the majority in tricks, Gd. each is 
taken. Theso sums are supposing gold 
stakeef: when only silver is pooled, 
then pence are dmwn. A trump played 
in any round where there is a connexion 
wins^the trick, otherwise it is gained 
by-the player of the first card of con¬ 
nexions ; uiid, after a connexion, any 
following player may trump without 
incurring a revoke; and also, whatever 
suit may bo led, the person holding a 
card of connexion is at liberty to play 
the same; but the others must, if pos¬ 
sibly follow suit, unless one of them 
can answer the connexion, which should 
be do;.e in preference. No money Can 
be dra^m till the bands are finished; 
then the possessors" of tho connexions 
are to ♦ake first, according to precedence, 
an 1 those having the majority of tricks 
take .’ast. 

108. This game is 
played with an'entire pack of cawls, by 
any nnmbpr of ’persons from five to 
fourteen. It consists of five chances, 

[ usually marked on a boar*, or sheet of 
paper, as fellows;— 

«., . 

Bust, 

^The Ace of D iamonds turned Up. ^ 


'i a 
*0*0 
-S3, 

a 


EKTRIGUfe; , 

•* V 

OB, 

QUEEN AND KNAVE, 


Pairs, 

The Highest* 


Matrimony is generally played with 
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counters,, and the dealer puts what he game, to refer occasionally to fhgastock 
please* on each or any chance, the for information what other cards aro 
other players depositing each the same stojil in their respective deals. If 
quantity, less one—that is, when the either ace, king, queen, o* knave 
dealer stake^ twelve, the rest of the happen to be the twrncd-up-trump, the 
company lay downgdeven each. After dealer may take whatever is deposited 
this, two cards are dealt round to every on that head; hut when Pope be turned 
one, beginning on the left; then to each up, the dealer is entitled hoth to that 
person one other casd, which is turned and the mime, besides a stake for every 
up, and he who s<* happens to get the card dealt to each player. Unless the 
ate of diamonds sweeps all. H it bo game bo determined by Pope*being 
not turned up, tjj.en each player shows tum%d # up, the oldest hand begins by 
his hand; and any of them having playing out as many card# a% possible; 
matrimony, intrigue, &c., takes the lirst the stops, then Pope, if he have it, 
counters on that point; and when two a#d afterwards tho lowest card of his 
or more people happen to havo a similar ldhgest suit—part io ularly an aec, for 
combination, the oldest hand hta the that# never can bo led through. Tho 
preference; and, should any chance Sther players jhllow, when they can, 
not be gained, it stands ovdf to the next* in sequence of the same suit, till a stop 
• deal 4 — Observe: The aeo of dianfonds occurs. The player having the stop 
turned^ up takes the. whole pool, tyut ^ecomes eldest hand, and leads accord- 
when in hand ranks only any other j ingly ; and so on, until some player 
ace ;*and if not turned up, nor any ace i parts with all his cards, by which he 
in hand, then the King, or next superior wins the pool (game), and becomes en- 
card, wins the chance styled belt. * titled besides to a stake for every card 
109. Pope Joan.—A game some- not played by tho others, except from 
what similar to Matrimony. It is any one holding Pope, whidh excuses 
played by any number, with an ordinary him from paying. If Pope has been 
pack of cards, and a marking or Jjool played, then the player having held it 
board, to bo had of most fancy stationers, is not*cxcused. King and Queen form 
The eight of diamonds must first bo wtyit is called matrimony; queen and 
taken from the pack. After settling knave, wlicn in tho Bame hand, mnlm 
the deal, shuffling, &c., the glealor ’intrigue; but neither these nor aec, 
dresses tho board. This he does ljy king, fjueen, knave, or pope, entitle 
putting the counters into its seyeral the hglder to the stakes deposited 
compartments—dfce counter or other thereon, unless played orrt; and no 
stake Jo Ace, one stuih to King, jelaifti can be allowed afteg the board be * 
Queen, Knave, and •Game ; two u> dressed for the succeeding deal. In all 
Matrimony, two to IntriguS, and six such cases the stokes remain for future 
to the njne nf diahionds, styled the determination. Pope Joan needg only a 
Pope. This pressing is, income com- ’little attention to recojject what stop! * 
panies, at the individual expense of the have been Tnado in the course of* the 
dealer, though, the players usually con- play. Fdfr instance, if a player begin 
tribute two stakes each towards the poo^ by laying down the eight cjj clubs, tb'gi 
” he cards are then dealt round equaling th% sc tern in another hand forms a 
to every player, opp Maned up for whenever that suit be ted from 

tramp, and about six or eight left in any Tower card; or the holder, when 
the stock to form stops. For example, eldest, may safely lay it down, in order 
if the ten of spades be turned up, the *to clear his hand. * 

nine becomes a stop. The four kings, 110. Cassino. —The game of cas- 
and the seven of diamonds, are always eino*is played with an entire jffick of * 
fixed stpps, and the dealer is the only cards, generally by fo dr persons, but 
9®son permitted, in the* qpurse of the sometimes by three, and ofte® by (.wo.. 
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lfl: Terms used in Cassino.—i. 
Gfrcat Cassim, the ten of diamonds, 
'which reckons for two points. 

ii. Little Cassino, the two of spades, 
Which reckons for one point, v t 

* iji. The Cards is*when yon have a 
greater share than yonr adversary, and 
reckons for three points. 

iv. The Spades is when you have the 

majority of that suit* and reckon* for 
<mo (point. c 

v. The A ,l es ; each of wliichfreckons 
fo^ ine plant. 

vi. Lurched is when your adversary 

has won the game beftho you have 
gained six points. *•> « 

in some deals at this game it niay so 
Happen that neither party win any¬ 
thing, as the points are not set up 
according to the tricks, &e., obtained, 
hut the smaller number is constantly 
subtracted from tho larger, both in 
cards and points; and if they both 
prove equal, the game commences again, 
and the deal goes on in rotation. When 
three persons play at this game, tho 
two lowest add their points together, 
and subtract from the highest; but 
wliCn their two numbers together either 
amount to or exceed the highest, then 
neither party scores. • 

112. Laws of Cassino. — i. The deal* 
and partners are determined by putting, 
as at whist, and the dealer gives four 
cards, one at a time, to each n player, 

1 and either regularly ns he deals, tyr by 
one, two, three, or four at a time, layj 
four more, face up* raids, upon the 
hoard, and, after the first cards are 
.played?, four others are dealt to each- 
person, until the pack baj concluded; 
out' it is only in tho first derd that any 
cards are to be turned up. 

,;1 ii. The (teal is not lost wlfpn a card 
is faced by the dealer, unless in,*’the 
first round, before any of tL.. 1 four 
cards are turned up upon the table; 
but if a card happen to lie faced La the 
poelty before any of tho said four ho 
• turned up, then the deal begins o^ain. 

iii. Any prrson playmg with less 
than four cards must abide by the 
loss; and should a card be found 


under the table, the player whose 
number is deficient takes the safaae. 

iv. Each person plays one card at e 
time, with which he may not only take at 
once every card of the san*,e denomina¬ 
tion upon tho tabfcs, but likewise all 
that will combine therewith; as, for 
instance, a ten takes not only every 
ten, but also nind and ace, eight and 
douce, seve& and Ikiree, eix t and foqr, 
or two fives; aSd ii he clear the board 
before the conclusion of the game, ho 
is to score a point; and whenever any 
player cannot pair or combine, then ho 
is to put down a card. 

v. ( The tricks are not to be counted 

before all the cards are played; nor 
-may any trick but that last won be 
looked at, as every mistake must be 
challenged immediately., «*• 

" vi. After all the pa&K is dealt out, 
tho player who obtains the last, trick 
sweeps all the cards then remaining 
unmatched upon the table and wins 
the game. 

113. Vingt-un. — Description of 
the Game. —The game of Vingt-un, or 
twenty-one, may be played by two or 
more persons; and, as the deal is ad¬ 
vantageous, and often continues long 
with, the same person, it is usual to 
determine it at the commencement by 
turning up the first ace, or knave. 

1 114. Method of Haying Yingt-un. 
--The cards must qll be dealt out in 
succession;' ‘indess eP natural Vingt-uu 
ctfcur. and in the meantime the pone, 
or youngest hartd, should collect those 
that have been played, and shuffle 
thorn together, ready for the dealer, 
against the period when he ‘Shall, have 
distributed the * fi vhole pack. The 
dealer first gives two cards, one at 
'a time, to each player, including him- 
j^'aelf; then he asks each player in 
rotation, beginning with the oldest 
hand on tho left, whether he stands 
or chooses another card. If he need 
another card, it must bo given from 
off the top of the pack, and afterwards 
another, or more, if desired, till the 
points of the additional card, or cards, 
added to tuose dealt, exceed or make 
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twenty-one exactly, or such a number ways, it is rather above an evemjMd- 
less u^in * twenty-one 03 the player that the adversary’s first two*eards 
thinks fit' to stand upon. When the amotmt to more than fourteen; A 

points on the-player’s*cards exceed natural Vingt-un may be ejected 

twenty-one, he throws the cards on the once in seven coups when two, and 
table, face iownw'ards, and pays the tw ice in Steven when four, people play, 
stake. The dealer Is, in turn, entitled and so on, according to the number <5f 
to draw additional cards; and, on* playors. . 

taking a Yingt-un, receives double 117. Quadrille. —This game, for* 

stakes from all who stand the game, merly very popular, has been super- 
except such othef playdts, likewise seddl by WhistQuadrille, the came 
having twenty-one, between whom it reformed to by JPope in bis Itapte of 
is thereby a dxa\tn game. When any the Lodk,” is now obsolete, 
adversary has a Vingt-un, and the 118. Ecarte. —This game, which 
dealer not, then the opponent so having luyt lately revived in popularity, is 
twenty-one, wins double Btakes from played by t#o persons with a pack of 
him. In other cases, except a natural caftls from evhich tlio twos, threes, 
Vingt-un liappen, the dealer pays fiourl, fives, and sixes have been dis- 
singlo stakes to all Whose numbers* carded. In the clubs it is usual to play 
under twenty-one are higher than his with two packs, used alternately. The 
* own? and rece|yes from those who have players cut for deal, the highest card 
lower numbers; but ligthin^; is paid tir Steals. Tho pack is shuffled and the 
received by such players as have non-dealer cuts. The dealer then from 
similar numbers to tho dealer. When the united pack gives five cards to 
the dealer draws more than twenty-one, each, beginning with his adversary, by 
he pays to all who have pot thrown up. twos and threes, or threes and twos ; 

In some companies ties'paytthe dealer, apd always dealing in the tpune way 
115. natural Vingt-un. —Twenty- throughout tho game. The eleventh 
one, whCn dealt in a player’s irst card is turned up for trumpi If tho 
two cards, is styled a Natural. It turn-up be a king, tho dealer marks 
should be declared at ouco, an€ en- one jfoint; five points being game, 
titles the holder to ilouble stake*, from Thfc non-iealer looks at his cards, anil 
the dealer, aud to the deal, except it be »if he be dissatisfied with them, he may 
agreed to pas* the deal round. M the propose—that is, change any or all of 
dealer turns up a natural he takes double them for others from the stock, or re¬ 
states from all the players and retains maindffr of the pack on the table, 
the deal. If thdle b<^ mote than one Sbqpld he propose, he sSys, “I pro-* 
naturaf, all after the first recede *pose,” or “cards,” and? it is in the 
single stakes only. Aces count either option of the dmler to give or refuso 
eleven or one; court cards, ten ; the cards. When he decides to give, ho 
rest hcoifrdirfl^ to their points. < says, i‘I accept,” or “How irony?’, , 
110. The Odds of Haturat Vingt-un Flioula ho*refuse to Change he says, 
depend upon the average numhor of “I decline,” or “Hay.” The dealer 
eards likely to come under or excoed may, if he accept the proposal, change 
twenty-one; for example, if those Hi any orjHl the cajds in hiff own hana. 
hand make fourteen exactly, it is seveft Sdbietimes a second discard is allowed, 
to six that the one*ne^t drawn docs hftt“feit must be by previous agree- 
npt make the number of points above ment. Of course the non-dealer may 
twenty-one; but if the points be A plajPwithout discarding, in which case 
" fifteen, it is seven to six against that the dealer must play his ownwhand 
hand ; yet fit would not, therefore, witlymt changing any of hhucords.* 
always be prudent to stand at fifteen, When the hands are amanged the aon- 
for as the ace may be calculated both dealer plays a card, which is won cr 
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-by the playing of a superior card 
of the suit led. The second must 
follow suit, or win the trick if ha^nan; 
other^se lie may throw any card he 
chooses. The order in valuo of the 
cards is—king, queen, knave* ace, ten, 
bine, eight, seven. * The winner of the 
trick leads for tho next trick, and so 
on till the five cards on each side arc 
played. The winner of three tricks 
scores one point; if Jie win the v hole 
five''tricks—the role— he scores two 
points; if hs hold the king, he names it 
before plHying his first card—“ 1 mark 
king.” Should the non-dealer j^lay 
without proposing, and Scail to make 
three tricks, his adverse*, y marks wo 
points; should the dealer refilse 60 
accept and fail to win three tricks, his • 
opponent scores two. The game is 
five up; that is, the player who first 
marks five points, wins. The score k 
marked by two cards, a three and a 
two, or by counters. Tho deal is taken 
alternately; but when the play is for 
rubbers it is usual to cut for deal at 
tho end <pf each rubber. 

119. Rules of Ecarte. — i. Each 
player has right to shuffle the cards 
above the table. 

ii. The cut must not be f enter than 
two cards off tho pack, and at Seast 
two cards must be left on the table. < 

iii. When more than one< card is 

exposed in cutting, there must be a 
new deal. * 

iv. The highest ecarte card cqi se¬ 
cures the ddiil, which holds good even 
though the pack be imperfect. 

V. The dealer must give five cards 
, to eaAn by three and two, or c by two 
and three, «ft a time, < which plan 
must not he changed during the game. 

Vi. An incorrect deal, playing out 
%i turn, eft- a facedr card, necessitates 
a new deal. t“ 

vii. The eleventh card 
turned up for thumps; and the re¬ 
maining cards placed, face downward^ 
on tue table. 

vi^i. The king turned up nqjst be 
marked by thn dealer before the trump 
dt the next deal is turned up. 
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ix. A king of trumps held in hand 
must be announced and marite^ before 
the player lays down his first card, 
or he loses hw right to mark it. If 
played in the first trick, it must bo 
announced before it is played to. 

x. A proposal dr acceptance cannot 
'bo retracted or altered. 

xi. Bofore taking cards, the player 

must place his discarded cards, fuce 
downr/ardsj on thte table, and neither 
look at or touch them till the round be 
over. * • 

xii. The player holding king marks 
one point; making three tricks, one 
point; five tricks, two points. 

xjii. The non-dealer playing with¬ 
out proposing and failing to win tho 
point, gives tn o tricks to his opponent. 

xiv. The dealer who refuses the 

first proposal and faih to will the 
point (thrfjo tricks), gives his opponent 
two points. ‘ i 

xv. An admitted overscore or un¬ 
derscore may be amended without 
penalty before the cards are dealt for 
the following round. 

120. Euchre, which is founded on 
Eeartc, and is the national game of 
the United States, is played with 
a puck of cards from which the 
twos v i threes, foyrs, fives, and sixes 
have been withdrawn. In the 
Euchre pack the cardB rank as a' 
Whist, with this exception — the 
knave of trumps, ^called the Right 
Bower, ah*u the other knave of the 
^ime colour, known as the Left 
Bower take precedence over the rest 
of the trumps. , Thus, when hearts 
are trumps, the cards «eraifk thus :— 
Knave of- hearts, knave of‘ diamonds, 
ace, king, queen*;,ten, nine,’eight, 1 and 
seven of hearts. When diamonds are 

otrumps, the knave is right bower, and 
-•the knave of hearts left bower; and 
in like manlier*: the knaves of spades 
and clubs become right and left 
bower, when the black suits air 
trumps.—In Four-handed Euchre, two 
play against two, and the tricks taker 
by both partners count for points. 

121. Ruhes for Euchre.—1. The 
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players cut for deal; th# higher card shuffled well together, are then d c ^ It.. 
cut dealing. out, eight to each player, by A&rees, 

ii. The cards are-dealt by twos and toro^, and threes; the seventeenth 

hrees, each player havjpg five. turned up for trump, and the rest left, 

iii. The eleventh card is turned up face downwards, on the table . 9 If the 

for trumps. * # tnu^p c^rd be a seven, tbe dealer scores 

iv. Five points tonstitute game. ten points. An incorrect deal or In 

v. The player winning three or four exposed card necessitates a new deal, 

tricks marks one point; -winning five which passes to the other player. A 
tricks, two points. • * trump card takes any card of another 

,vi. "When the first plajier eqpsiders sui% Except trumping,the higher card, 
his hand strong enough to score, he can whether of th? sdine suit of •not, 
order it up—thafcis, he can oblige the takes the, trick—the ace racking highest, 
dealer to discard ono of his cards and the ten next, and then the kftig, queen, 
take up the trump in its stead. knave, nine, &c. When two cards of 

vii. When the first player does not egual value*are played, the first wins, 

find his hand strong enough, he may {tone player* require the winning card to 
pass—“ I pass; ” with tho view of fre df the mine suit ns that led, unless 
changing the suit. • * trumped. After each trick is taken, 

viii. In case of the first player “or- an additional card is drawn by each 

derisg it up,’« the game begins ^ his player from the top of the pack—the 
playing a carc£ to which the f dca]er mmst, ptaker of tho last trick drawing first, 
follq^r suit or trump, or throw away, and so on till all the pick is exhausted, 
The winner of the tricAc then leads: including the tiump card. Players 
and so on till all the five cards in each arc not obliged to follow suit or trump 
hand are played. until all the cards have been drawn 

ix. If the player order up the trump from the pack. Tricks are o$ no value, 

and fail to make threo tricks, lie is except for the aces and tens they may- 
euchred, and his opponent marks Jtwo contain. Tricks should not he looked 
points, at till the end of tho deal, except by 

x. If tho player, not being *trong mutual consent. When a player plays 

enough, passes, the # dcalor can sgy, “I without ^rawing, he must draw two 
play,” and take the trump into his own <> cards next time, and his opponent 
hand; hut, as before, if he fail togseore, snores Jen. When a player draws out 
he is euchred, • of turn, his opponent scores ten, if ho 

xi. If both jdayers pass, the*first has nclt drawn a card himself. When a 

has the privilege %i altciii^f the trump, player draws two cards instead of one, • 
and the-dealer is conQiellcd to play. «his opponent may decide%hich card is 
Should the first playcf fail tj> score, he to be returned tio the pack—it should 
is euchred, . not be placed at the top, hut towards 

xii. If heqmss for the second time,, tho middle of the pack. A player dhs^ # 

the dealer can alter the trump, with the covering bis opponent holding more 
same penalty if he«£Sil to score. than eight cards, while he only holds 

xiil. When trumps are led and you eight, adds 100 to his score. Should 
cannot follow suit, you must play the left both h|*e more than theii^proper nuiit- 
bower if you have it, to win the trick bSjj there is no penalty, hut each must 

The score is marked tfe in Ecarte, by piayw^ithout drawing, 
each side with a two and three. 133. Mode of Playing;. — i. 

132. Bezique. —This fashionable ^ Immediately after‘taking a trick, and 
gome is played with two packs of cards, then only, a player can make a Dtelara- 
from which the twos, threes, fours, tioiw hut he must do so before drawings 
fives, and sixes, have been discarded, another card. Only fne Declaration* 
The sixty-four cards of. both packs, can he made after each trich. 
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If, in making a declaration, a any period of the game, except during 
playef'put dot'll a wrong card or cards, the last eight tricks. * t 

either in addition to or in the pia#n of xii. In counting forfeits a player hay 
any. card or cards of that declaration, either add tho® points to his own score 
he is not allowed to score until he has or deduct them from the score of hi# 
taken another trick. Moreover? he opponent. • 

idBst resume the cards, subject to their 124. Terms U^Jd in Bsziqn.0.— i. 
being called for as “faced” oards. A Declaration is tho exhibition on tho 
iii, Tho seven of trumps may he ex- tahjo of any cards or combination of 
changed for the trump card, and for this cards, as follows 
exchange ten is scored This exchange ii. •Bezijae is the qucen € hf spado? 
is meJlc immediately after he has taken and knave of diamonds, for which the 
a trick, but he may make a declaration holder sdbres 40 poinfs. 
at tho same time, tho card exchanged a variation provides that when tho trump 


not being used in such declaration. r _ 

iv. Whenever the sevorfof trump* is 
played, except in the last* eight tricks, 
the player scores ten for it, no niattor 
whether he wins tho trick or not. 

v. Whon all the cards are drawn 
from the pack, the players take up their 


is either spades or diamonds, Bezlque 
may be queen of clubs and heave ot 
hcafts. 

Beziquo having been declared, may 
'be again used t6!form Double Beziquo— 
two fqueens of spades and two knaves 
of diamonds. All fourAards musst bo' 


four ,®iards must bo' 


eight cards. No more declarations cart vfeible on tie table together—600 points, 
be made, and the play proceeds as at iii. Sequence is ace, ten, king, q\ioeu, 


Whist, the ten ranking higher than tho and knave of 


king, and the ace highest. 


250 points. 


iv. *Royal Marriage is the king and 


vi. In the last eight tricks tho player queen of trumps—40 points, 
is obliged to follow suit, and ho must v. Common Marriage is the king and 
win the trick if possible, cither by play- queen of any suit, except trumps— 
mg a higher card, or, if ho has not a card 20 joints. 

of tfne same suit, by playing a trump. vi. Four aces are the aces of any suits 
vri, A player who revokes in tffie last —lot) points, 
eight tricks, or omits to take when' he viD Four kings *re tho kings of any 


can, forfeits tho eight tricks to his* 'suits—80 points, 
opponent. f vifi. Four Queens are the queens of 

viii. The last trick is the thirty- ahy suits—60 points. 

_1* L a 1_* , V « __ _ x ., i « 


second, for which the winner scoVes ten. }•£, Four knaves ^re the knaves of 

The game may lie varied by making- tho any ruits—40 joints, 
last trick tfte twenty-fourtu-the nextf- 425 . Marriages, Sequences, *0.—i. 

before the last eight Uicks. it is an uu- m. 

important point, but one that should ■*, eardsrforming the declarations are 
be agreed upon before the game is com- placed on tho table to show that they 
, menc$d. . < ' are properly scored, and the pards may 

ix. After tlfe last eight* tricks are thence bo 'played* into tricks, as if in 
played, each player examines*his cards, your hand. »* 

and for each ace and ten that he holds ii. Kings and queens once married can- 
Jfe scores teh. • ** f ^ ffot be re-married, but can be used, while 

X. The non-dealer scores aces und they remain dg. the table, to make up 
tens first; and in case of a tie, thefjhhyih four kings, four Queens, or a sequence, 
scoring .the highest number of points, iii. The king and queen used in a 
less the aoes and tens in the last heal,« sequence cannot afterwards be declared 
wins*lhe game. If still a tie, the taker as a royal marriage. 

1 of the^ast trick wins. _ - v iv. If four knaves have been declared, 

xi. All eards* J >layod in efror are liable the knave of diamonds may he used again 
to be called for as “faced” cards at for a bdziquf ,* or to complete a sequence. 


NOB YET TUB LAST TO CAST THE -OLD ABIDE, 
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V. If four aces have Ijpen dMared, 
aee of trumps may bo agaig used 
to perfect a sequence. 

vi. If the queen of spades lias boon 

married, she may be again used to form 
a bezique, and vice versa, and again for 
four queens# • 

vii. Haying thl! seven of trumps— 
except in last eight tricks-—10; ex*- 
changing the seven of trumps for # the 
trump card—10 ; the last trick—10 ; 
each ace tmd ten m the t#icks-*-at the 
end of each doal—10. 

viii. The gafhe is 1,000,*2,000, or 
4,000 up. Markers are sold with the 
cards. 

126. Forfeits at Bezique.—The fol¬ 
lowing are Forfeits :— . 

i. For drawing out of turn, 10 ; for 
playing out of turn, P0 ; # for playing* 
without drawing, 10; for overdraw¬ 
ing,* 100; fo| a revoke in the last eight 
bricks, all the eight tracks. ff • 

127. Cautions in Bezigue.— In play¬ 

ing Bezique, it is best tokccp your tens 
till you cun make them count; te retain 
your sequence cards as long as possible; 
to watch your opponent’s play ; to do- 
dure a royal marriage previous to de¬ 
claring a sequence or double bezique; 
to make sure of the last trick but one 
in order to prevent your opponent from 
declaring; • to declare as soon *as you 
have an opportunity. • 

128. Three-HandedBezique.-wi. The 
above rules hold good in the case of three- 
handed games—treble beziq lie coifiiling 
1,500. An extra pacl^ of "cards is re¬ 
quired? for the third # other player ;• so ' 
that, in the case of'three,, the trump 
card is the twenty ififth. 

iit Tie gdfexe is always played from# 
left to right, the frrstj^layer «n the left of 
the dealer commenting. Three-handed 
bezique is sometimes played with two 
packs of cards, suppressing an eight, 
thus rendering them divisible bythretL 

129. Foiu?-Handed*Bezique.— l.Four- 
1 landed Bezique may be played by 
partners decided either by choice or, 
putting. Partners sit opposite each 
other, one collecting the tricks of both, 
And the other keeping the score, or 


each may keep his own score, which is 
preferable. . ' , ' . T ., 

ii. A player may make adeefttfratitra 
imt^kUately after his partner has taken 
a trick, and may inquire of Msrartner 
if ho has anything to declare, before 
drawirup 

iii. Declarations must be made %y 
each player separately, as in two- 
handed bezique. 

iv. The above descriptions will ser ve 
to sufficiently acquaint the reader with 
the jrules and modes*of play adopted in 
this eAellent game. De/ioue is said 
to bo' of Swedish origin, and to havo 
bnm introduced to English players 
through tbft medium of some Indian 
officers whoitad learned it of a Scandi- 
siavfim comrade. Variations in the play 
occur in different companies. Those, 
however, having hoen^pdicated above, 
need not he more particularly noted. 

130. Napoleon.—This popular 
game is played by four, five, or six per¬ 
sons with a full pack of cards, which 
take the saiuo value as in Whist. The 
object of tho game is to make tricks, 
which are paid to or receive^, from the 
dealer at a fixed rate, a penny or more 
a trick, as previously arranged. The 
deal being decided in the usual Vay, 
the jJh.ck is cut and five cards are dealt 
ont 1 at a time to each player, beginning 
at the left. After every round the deal 
passes# Each player looks at his cards, 
the one to the left of the dealer being 
the fiffit to declare. When he thinks 
he # can moke two or thfbo tricks ho* 
says, “ I go two,” or go three.” 
The noxt may •perhaps think he can 
make four tricks; and if the fourth 
believes he can do better ho Meclarqs # 
Napoleon,«and undertakes to win the 
whole fire tricks. The playerS de¬ 
clare or pass in the order in which 
they and a •declaration once rnafle 
cf«#not be recalled. The game then 
■^roi^cds. The first card played is 
the trump suit; and to win the trick, 
a Mgher card than that led in each 
suit must he played. The «riuner 
of 9*0 first trick leads &X theAeeoncfe 
and so on till ea«h of mo 
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tricks are placed out. *Each player 
#»«M^JoUow suit, but be is not bound 
to bea3 t tho trick or to trump. Each 
card as played remains face upwrrds 
on the ^table. Supposing the stake 
to be a penny a trick, the declarer, 
if he win all the tricks ho cfcclaltjd, 
rodlives from each of‘"his adversaries a 
penny for each of the declared tricks ; 
but if he fail to win the required num¬ 
ber, he pays to each of them a penny a 
trick. For Napoleon he t r oceivos double 
stakotfdromeach player; but failing* to 
win the live tricks, he pays them Single 
stakes. Tnegame, though Bimple, re¬ 
quires good judgment and memory tf. 
play it well. In some companies it io 
varied by the introduction of*U Welling¬ 
ton, which is a superior call after tho < 
Napoloon, and takes triple stakes; or 
a Sedan, in which the player under¬ 
takes to lose all his tricks. This de¬ 
claration takes precedence of all the 
others. Each player may Pass, or 
declino to make a declaration; and 
when all the players pass, the deal is 
void. Occasionally a pool or kitty 
is made by,each dealer paying a half, 
stake; or tho players may purchase 
new cards from tho pack. In either 
case, the pool is taken by the winner 
of the first Napoleon, or divided*' ac¬ 
cording to arrangement at the*dose of 
the play. Tho best play in Napoleon 
is not to win tricks, but to co-op 3rate 
in defeating the declaring hand. 

131. Picquet. —A game for two 
players, once very fashionable in Franco 
and of some repfeto in England; but now 
quite obsolete. Like Quadrille, it is 
encumbered with a vast number of 
* yules and* maxims, technical terms* and 
calculations; all too long and tiresome 
for raoVlom card-players. «i 
133. Poker, or Draw Poker, a 



f lish game of Brag, which, like BUnd*' 
Lookey and Baccarat, is purely one of 
chance, generally played by two 'or 
three ebnrpers opposed to three or four 
gjoenhoz^s. And, for theso reascas, 
& unworthy a plane in this volume. 


13d. Lansquenet. — This is a 
game for a large company, much played 
m France, where it is the custom <m mix 
three, four, or more packs of card? 
together. In ‘England it is phtyod 
with one pack, after the following 
plan :—The dealer, jvho has rather an 
advantage, begins by shuffling tho 
chrds, and having them cut by any of 
the .party. lie th/m deals two cards 
on his left hand, tpming them up; 
then one fo£' himself, and & fourth’, 
which ho places in the middle of the 
table for *' the company, called tho 
rejouissan.ee. Upon this card any or 
all of the company, except the dealer, 
may stake their counter or money, 
either »' limited or unlimited sum, as 
may be agreed on, which the dealer is 
obliged to answer, by staking a sum 
equal 4o tho whole put upon it, by 
different players, lie continues deal¬ 
ing J and tunning the cards upwards, 
ono by one, till,two of a sort appear: 
for instance, two aces; two deuces, &c., 
which, iif order to separate, and that no 
person may mistake for single cards, he 
places on each side of his own card; 
and as often as two, three, or the fourth 
card Of a sort comes up, he always places 
thorn, as before, on each side of his own. 
Any sfngle card the company have a 
right to'take and put*thcir m6noy upon, 
Unless tho dealer’s own card happens to 
be double, which often occurs by this 
card being the same as one of the two 
cards Which the dealer/first of all dealt 
out. on his left-hand. Thus he, con¬ 
tinues dealing till be brings either their 
cards, or hit own. As long as his own 
card remains nndrawn h^ wins;, and 
whichever card comes up first, loses. 
If he draw hr deal,-out the two cards 
on liis left, which airi called the hand- 
cards, before his own, he is entitled to 
defil again ; the advantage of which is 
no other than {being exempted from 
losing when ho draWs a similar card to 
his own, immediately after he has 
turned up one for himself. This game 
is often played more simply without 
the rejouissmee card, giving every per¬ 
son round the table a card to put bis 
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money on. Sometimes ft is played by 
dealing only two cards, one tor the 
dealt*-, and another for the company. 
—Generally Lansquenet is played with 
counters instead of motley. With coun¬ 
ters at (say) a penny a dozen, it is a 
lively and amusing game. * 

134. QuiRze or fifteen is played 
by two persons. The cards are shuffled 
by both players, said when they‘have 
cut for |jlcal (which fall« to the lot of 
him who cuts the lowest,}, the dealer 
has the liberty to shufflo tjjem again. 
When this is done, the adversary cuts 
them; after which, the dealer gives 
one card to his opponent, and one to 
himself. Should the dealer’s adversary 
not approve of his card, he is Entitled 
to have as many cards given to him, 
one after the other, as will make fifteeA, 
or^ome nearest to that number; ‘-which 
are usually ‘given fj-om the top of t the 
paqk : for example—if he* should havfe 
a deuce, and draw * a five, which 
amounts to seveh, he must continue 
going on, in expectation of coining 
nearer to fifteen. If he draw an eight, 
which will make just fifteen, he, as 
being eldest hand, is sure of winning 
the game. But if he overdraw'him¬ 
self, and make more than fifteen, he 
loses, unless the dealer shoulcj. happen 
to do the same; ‘ which. circumstance 
constitutes a drawn game; and the 
stakes are consequently doubted. A In 
this manner they persevere, unj.il one 
of them has woV» the ganbe, by standing 
and £>eing nearest t<5 fifteen. At tha 
end of each game the cards are pabked 
and shuffled, and the players again cut 
for4ea}. The advantage is invariably 
on the side of the elder h^pd. ' 

135/ Solitaire —This is a game 
for one person, l playcd on a board 
pierced with thirty-seven holes, in q&eh 
one of which is placed a marble or p$|g 
The art or motive oft- the game is to I, 
remove one marble and then to shift 
the rest about, so as to bring tho last 
marble to the hole whence the first wait* 
removed. One marble or man takes 
any other oyer which it can leap into a 
vacant hole beyond; or any number of 


men in succession, so long as there is a 
hole into which it can go. 
of a game played will better explain the 
method, than any amount of verbal 
instruction. # 

Remove the marblo from the centre 
hole ; then bring the marble from j in 
the upper limb of the diagram, to the 
centre,- jumping over and taking the 
piece between. By following the direc¬ 
tion of the figures, it will bo found that 
the last placo*arriyed at will^be the 
cefttrg from which you started, v With 
practice and patience - the Solitaire 
player will be able to start from and 
voturn to qny hole on tho board. 



/.'HE centre-hole; game. 

Many variations of tho game will 
suggest themselves as you proceed; 
but above will suffice to show tho 
j>lan and system of Solitgire. 

*136. Backgammon.—A gam# 
of mingled chance and skill, played on 
a board markefi with points, and gene¬ 
rally to be found inside the box draught¬ 
board. The board ^has twenty-four* 
points, coloured alternately re<j and 
blue; the implements of play are fif¬ 
teen d^ught-men on eacjti side, and the 
yjovciuents of the men are determined 
by the throw of two dice; each player 
boing provided with a dice box and 
diys. it is an elaborate game to ex¬ 
plain on paper, and would occupy too 
much space to be given in deta© m this 
w&k. Those, however, who#jtesi«‘*?b 
bo fully informed to its various 
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intricacies, may consult “ Bobu’s the heafy pieeps, such as a double-six, 
of Games,” or the cheaper five, four, Ac. Sometimes, when two 
and more concise treatise by Captain persona play, they take eaoh only Ifiree 
Cmwley. • or five pieces, and agree to play or 

137. Pominoes. —This game is draw, i.e. , when*one cannot come in, 

played by two or four persons, with or pair the pieces upon the board at the 
twenty-eight pieces of oblong *rvo^y, end* unmatched, he ^ raws* from the 
plain at the back, but on the face pieces in stock till he find one to suit, 
divided by a black line in the middle, There are various other ways of play- 
and indented with spots, from one to a ing dominoes, but tfcey are all dopea- 
double-six, which pieces are a double- dent on the matching gf the pips, 
blank, ^e-black, double-occ, deuce- 139. Q,ua&.rilles. — Ihe Knst 8@V 
blank, deuee-aco, double-deuce, tyofe- Fast Figure, Le Fantah ps.— Right and 
blank, troiscxcS, trois-deuee, double- left. Balancez to partners; tum 
trois, four-blank, four-ace, four-deuce, partners. Ladies* chain. Half pro- 
four-tools, double-four, fi^e-blank, menade; half right and left. (Four 
five-ace, five-deuce, five-trois, five- 5 times.)— Second Figure, L'Ete .—Lead- 
four, douhle-five, six-blanl^ six-aqp, ing ladynnd opposite gentleman advance 
six-douce, six-tooia, six-four, six-live, Vnd retire; chassgz to right and left: 
and douhlo-six. Sometimes a double set crSss over t« each other’s places; 
is played with, of which douhle-nino ehasseif to right and loft. Balanqpz 
is the highest. and turn partners. .(Four femes.) Or 

138. Method of Play.—At the com- houble VEit .—Both couples advance 
mencement of the game the dominoes and retire at the same time; cross 
are well mixed together, with their faces over : advance and retire again ; cross 
upon the table. Each player draws to places.* Balancez and tum partners, 
one, and if four play, those who choose (Four times.) Third Figure, La Fault. 
the two hipest are partners against • -—Leading lady and opposite gentleman 
those who take the two lowest. I)raw- cross over, giving right hands ; recross, 
ing th» latter also serves to determine giving* left hands, and fall in a lino, 
who is to lay down the first piece*-u Set fuq^ in a line; half promenade, 
groat advantage. Afterwards each Advance two, and retire (twice). Ad- 
player takes seven pieces at ifmdom. vjmcc four, and retirC; half right and 
The eldest hand having laid down one, left. (£our times.) Fourth Figure, 
the next must pair him at either eftd of Trapse. —The first couple advance end 
tho piece he may choose, According to retire t^viee, the lady remaining on the 
t-jje number o- <pips, or the blank in the opposite side v«tbe two #adies go round 
compartment o±‘*the piece; but wherf- the first gentlemfe, who advance# up 
ever any one cannot m^toh the part., the Centre; balancez and tum hands, 
either of the domino last put down, or (Four times.*) fifth Figure, La Fas- 
,of that uryr aired at the other end of the lor ah '.— The leading* couj^e advance 
tort, thon he says, % Go ; ” and the dext tAico, lcavii^g the lady opposite the 
i» at liberty to play. Thus play second time. The #tfce advance and 
alternately, either until one pifity has retire twice. Tho leading gentleman 
plajpd all his ]jjeees, and therein won advance and set Hands four half 
the game, or till tho game he hmked * roryid ; half right and left.* (Four 
that is, when neither party can play , .times ) Sixth L^kfU%e, Qahp Finale 
matching the pieces where unpaireaat Top and bottom couples galopade quite 
either end; then tliaUplayer w'ins wbo round each other. Advanee and re- 
has tho smallest number of pips on the tfie ; four advance again, and changii 
pieces remaining in his hand. It is to the gentlemen. Indies’ chain*. Ad- 

the ^dwSRtage of every player to dra- - r -U----—- 

possess himself as* 1 early as possible of * This or the Trenisefnust be omitted., 
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vanco &nd retire four, fifed regain your 
ftartoefs ia your places. The fourth 
tiro# aH galopsde for an unlimited 
period, (Four tiroes.^ Or, All galop- 
ado or, promenade, eight bars. Ad¬ 
vance fou§ cn galopade, oblique, ^nd 
retire, then half promenade, eight bars, 
Advance four, retire, and return to plages 
with th.e half promenade, eight bars. 
Ladies’ chain, eight bars. .Repealed 
by the i§de couplfes, thereby t\e top and 
"bottom, and lastly by the side couples, 
finishing with qgrand promenade. 

In different companies the Quadrille 
varies slightly. For instance, in the 
last figure, sometimes called Flirtation, 
the four couples set in a circle, the 
gentlemen turn their partmfb, lhe < 
ladies advance to the«centre and retire," 
the gentlemen advance dhd retire ; the 
gentlemen turn the ladies to the left 
and promoimde ; thp whole figure heimr 
repeated four times, * 4 4 

140. —Lanoers.— if La Rose, —First 
gentleman and 'opposite ladj; advance 
and set—turn with both hands, retir¬ 
ing to places—return, leading outsido 
-—set and turn at corners, ii. La 
Lodoiska. —First couple advance twice, 
leaving the lady in the centre—set in 
tho centre—turn to places—ad¬ 
vance in { two lines—all turn jmrtncrs. 
iii. La Dorset.— First lady advance 
and stop, then the opposite gentleman 
—both retire, turning round—ladies’ 
hands across half round, and tfim the 
opposite gentlfimen witi*> left hands— 
repeat back to place#,' and turn partners 
with left hands. * iv. I? Miotic .— 
First couple set to couple at right 
•—.set* tot?couple at left — change 
places .with partners, $nd set, and 
pirouette to plaqpsf—right and left with 
opposite couple.® V. Lcs Landers. — 
The grand chain. The first couple ad¬ 
vance and turn facing the top; then 
xhe couple at right, advance behind the, 
top couple; then the couple at left and 
the opposite couple do the same, form¬ 
ing two lines. All change places wifti 
partners and back again. The ladies 
turn in a line on the right, the gentle¬ 
men in a line on the left. Bach 


couple meet up the centre, Set in two 
lines, the ladies in one line, 
men in the other. Turn partners to 
places. Finish with the grand chain. 

141. The Calodonia,^.— Mrst 
F*gur§. —The first and opposite couples 
hands across round the centre and back 
to places — set and turn partners. 
Ladies’’ chain. Half promenade — 
half right and left. Repeated by the 
stfc couples. Second Figure. — The 
first gentlemifh advance and* retire 
twice. All sot at comers, each lady 
passing into the next lady’s place on 
tho right. Promenade hy all. Re¬ 
peated bj; the other couples. Third 
Figure. —£be first lady and opposite 
gentleman advance and retire, bending 
to each other. First lady and opposite 
gentleman pass round each other to 
places. First couple cross over, hav¬ 
ing hold of hands, while the opposite 
couple cross on tho outside of them — 
the same reversed. All set at comers, 
turn, and resume partner. All ad¬ 
vance and retire twice, in a circle 
with hands joined — turn partners. 
Fourth Figure. — The fiifcl lady and 
opposite gentleman advance and stop ; 
then th ir partners advance f turn 
partners to places. The four ladies 
move to right, each taking the next 
lady’s place, and stop—the four gentle¬ 
men move to left, each taking the 
nexf gentleman’s place, and stop—the 
ladies repeat tho same to the right 
—then the gcntlemerf tc* tho left. AJ1 
jttin hands and promenade round to 
places, and tuyn partners. Repeated by 
the other couples. Fifth Figure. —The 
first couple promenade or waltz round 
inside tho figure. The four ladies hd- 
vanee, join hands round, and retire— 
then the gentlemen perform the same 
—all f et and turn partners. Chain figure 
of eight half round, and set. All pro¬ 
menade to places and turn partners. All 
change sides, join right hands at comers, 
and sot—back again to places. Finish 
with grand promenade.— 1 Thgpe three 
arp the most admired of the quadri iln B: 
ti!o First Set invariably takes precMenoe 
of overy other dance. 
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14 8. Spanish Dance.— Danced in 
ftTmeHTor a line by sixteen or twenty j 
couples. The couplos stand as for # a 
Country Dance, except that the first 
genfclemail must stand on the ladies’ 
side, and the first lady on the ^entl^- ! 
men-’s sido. First gentleman and second 
lady halancez to each other, while first 
lady and second gentleman do the” same, 
and change places. First gentleman i 
and partner halancez, while second 
gontleipr n and partner 'do the satire, 
and change places. First gentleman 
and second flady halancez, whilo first 
lady and second gentleman do the same, 
and change places. First gentleman} 
and second lady halancez to partners ,, 
and change places with them. All four 
join hands in the centre, and then 
change places, in the same order as the 
foregoing figure, four times. All four 
poussette, leaving the second lady and 
gentleman at the top, the same as in a 
Country Dance. The first lady and 
gentleman then go tJirough the same 
figure with the third lady and gentle¬ 
man, and so proceed to the end of the 
dance. This^igure is sometimes danced 
in eight bars time, which not only 
hurries' and inconveniences the dancers, 
hut also ill accords with the music. 

148. Waltz Cotillon. —Places the 
same as quadrille. First couple waltz 
round inside; first and second ladies 
advance twice and cross over, turning 
twice; first and second gentlemen, do 
the same ; third: and fourth couples the 
same; first and second couples waltz t'o 
places, third and fourth do the same ; 
all waltz to partners, and turn half 
round with both hands, meeting the 
Eestt lady ; perform this figure untiS in 
your p’aces; form two side lines, all 
advance twice and cross over, turning 
twice ; the same, returning; all waltz 
round ; the whole repeated four tiftles. i 
144. La Galopade is an extremely 
graceful and spirited dance, in a con¬ 
tinual chassez. An unlimited numbe” 
may join ; it is dancod in couples, as 
waltzing? , 

l4l5. *Bie Galorade Quadrilles.— 
1st, Galopade. 2nd, Bight and left, 


sides the sanfe, 3rd, Set and turn 
hands all eight. 4th, Galopade. 6th, 
Ladies’ chain, sides the same. *oth, 
Set and turn partners all eight. 7th, 
Galopade. 8th, Tirols, sides the same. 
9th, Set and turn partnerstall eight, 
i 10th, Galopade. 11th, Top lady and 
bottom gentleman advance and retire, 
the other six do the same. 12th, Set 
and t'um partners dll eight. 13th, 
Galopade { 14fh» Fouf ladles t.dvance 
and retire, gentlemen the same. 16th, 
Double ladies’ chain. '16th, Set and 
turn partnors all eight. 17th, Galopade. 
18th, Poussette, sides the same, 19th, 
Set and turn. 20th, Galopade waltz. 

146 The Mazurka. —This dance is 
,of Polish origin—first introduced into 
England by the Duke of Devonshire, on 
his return from Russia. It consists of 
twelve'movements; and the first eight 
bars ‘.are playqd (at inquadnllesj before 
tne first movement commences. 

147. The Redowa Waltz is com- ‘ 
posed of three parts, distinct from each 
other. 1st, The Pursuit. 2nd, The 
waltz called Rodowa. 3rd, The waltz 

Deux Temps, executed to a peculiar 
measure, and which, by a change of the 
rhythm, assumes a new character. The 
middlo rf tho floor must he reserved, 
for the dancers who execute .the pro¬ 
menade, called the pursuit, while those 
who darce the waltz turn in a circle 
about the room. The position of the 
gentleman is the same as for the waltz. 
The gentlemaTf 1 sets out? with tho left 
foot, md the ladyVitk the right.' In 
the pursuit the position is different, the 
gentleman and his partner face, and 
take each other by the lufad. ' They 
advance or fejl hack at pleasure, and 
balance in advanc# and backwards. 
To advance, the step‘of the pursuit is 
j madb by a glissade forward, without 
springing, coup4 with the hind foot* 
.and jete on it. Ytnr>recommence with 
the other foot, and so on throughout. 
The retiring step is made by a sliding 
st&p of tho foot backwards, without 
spring, jete with the front foot, and 
coupe with the one behind. It is ne¬ 
cessary to advance well upon the sliding 
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step, and to spring lightly in the two grand square—moving three 
others, aur place, balancing equally in nis left—at the fourth bar talking two 
the pas de pour mite, which is executed b*ats while''turning the angle; his 
alternately by the left in advance, and right foot is now moved foftowd to the 
the rightjpacawards. The lady should other angle three bars—at the fourth, 
follow all th% movements of * her ILat %gain whilo turning the angle; 
partner, falling back when he advances, the same repeated for sixteen bSrs— 
and advancing when h© falls back, the lady having her right foot forward 
Bring tile shoulders a little forward at when the gentleman has his left foot 
each sliding ftep, for they should forward; the waltz is again repeated; 
always follow the mov&nenttof the leg fftcr which qpveral other steps are in- 
as it advances or retreats; but this tsoduced, but which must nbeds be 
should not be too marked.* When the seeif to be understood. t 
gentleman is about to waltz, he should 149. Circular Waltz.—The dancers 
toko the lady’s waist, as in the ordin- i form a circle, then promenade during 
ary waltz. The step of the, liedowa, ? the introduction—all waltz sixteen bars 
in turning, may be thus described. * -—set, hiding partner’s right hand, 
For the gentleman— -jete of the loft and turn—waltz thirty-two bars—rest, 
foot, passing before \he*lady. Glissade and turn partners slowly—face partner 
of the right foot behind to the fourth and cliassez to the right and left- 
position a$do—the left foot is brought pirouette lady twice with the right 
to the third position behind—tkeh the hand, all waltz sixteen bars set and 
pits de basque is" executed by the right turn—all form a'circle, still retaining 
foot, bringing it forward, and you re- the lady by the right hand, and move 
commence with the left. The Jws de round to the left, sixteen bars—waltz 
basque should he made in three very for finale. 

equal heats, as in the Mazurka. The, 150. Polka Waltzes.-*The couples 
lady performs the same steps as the take hold of hands as in the usual 
gentleman, beginning by the •pas de waltz. First Waltt. Tho gentleman 
basque with the right foot. To waltz hops the left foot well forward, then 
it deux temps to tho measure of the ^>a?ik; and glissades half round, lie 
BedowaJ we should make %aoh step then hops the right foot forward and 
upon each beat of the bar, and fifid back, and glissades the other half 
ourselves at every tw o bars, tlfe gentle- rou«d. The lady performs the same 
taan with his left foot forward/, and stegs, beginning with the right foot, 
the lady w'ithdier righ^that it to say, Second. The genthpnan, hopping, 
w e should mako o*e whole and oqe strikes the loft heel three times agaiittt 
half step to every.bar. The music is the right heel, and fhen jumps half 
rather slower than for the ordinary round on the*left foot; he then strikes 
waltz. • the right heel three times against the 

14$. Vhlse Cellarius.-—The gentle- lc$, and jumps on the right<foot, qpn>- 
man takes the la^’s leff hand with his pleting •the circle. *The lady does tho 
right, moving Vnc bar to the left by same «.iteps with reverse feet, * Third, 
glissade, and two hops on his left foot, The gentleman raises up the left foot, 
while the lady does the same tq the^ stejy^t lightly on the ground, fonftxrd, 
Sight, on her right fgot; at the second |«then strikes the right heel smartly 
bar they repeat the same writh the other’ twice, and glissades half round. Th 
foot—this is repeated for sixteen bais; same is then done with the other foot 
they then waltz sixteen bars, glssitde The lady begins*with the right foot, 
and two hops, taking care to occupy 151. Valse a Deux Temp.—This 
the time of two bars to get quite Vfaltz dontains, like the compter «c^tz, 
round. The gentleman now takes three times, but differently divided, 
both hands of the la^ and makes the The first time consists of a gliding 
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second a chassez, including 
two times in ,pne. A chassez is per- 
formed l>y bringing one leg near the 
other, moving it forward, back¬ 
ward, right, left, and round. The 
gentleman begins by sliding to the k 1 ' t 
with his left foot, then perfonning a * 
chassez towards the left with hie right 
foot without turning at all during the 
first two times. Ho then slides back¬ 
wards with his right leg, turning half 
round f'after which he pula bis loft leg 
behind, to perform a chassez forward, 
turning then half round for the second 
time. The lady waltzes in the same 
manner, except that the iirsft time she) 
slides to the right with the -right foot, 1 
and also performs the chassez on the 
right, and continues tho same as the 
gentleman, except that she slides back¬ 
wards with her right foot when the 
gentleman slides with his left foot to 
the left; and when tho gentleman 
slides with his right foot backwards, 
she slides with the left foot to tho left. 
To perform this waltz gracefully, care 
must be ta]rcn to avoid jumping, but 
merely to slide, and keep the linces 
slightly bent. 

15 $&, Circassian Circle.—The com¬ 
pany is arranged in couples round the 
room—the ladies being placed* on the 
right of the gentlemen, —after which, 
the first and second couples lead off the 
dance. Figure. Eight and left, set 
and turn partners—ladies’ chain, waltz. 
^-•At the conclusion, the first coupfo 
with fourth, and the second with the 
third couple, recommence tho figure,— 
and so on until they go completely 
-wound tbO circle, when the dan<*o is 
concluded. ** 

15S, Polka.—In the polka there are 
but two principal steps, all others be¬ 
long to fancy 'fiances, and much’, mis¬ 
chief and inconvenienco is likely to 
arise from their improper introduction 
into the ball-room. First step. The 
gentleman raises the left foot slightly 
behind the right, the right foot is then 
hi^e&.'nth, and the left hroiight for¬ 
ward with a glissfede. The lady com¬ 
mences with the right, jumps , on the 


left, and glissades with the right. The 
gentleman during his step has boW of 
the lady’s left hand with his right. 
Second step. Thfe gentleman lightly 
hops the left foot forward qn the heel, 
then bops on the toe, -bringing the left 
foot slightly behind the right. Ho 
th6n glissades with the left foot for¬ 
ward -= the same is .then done, com¬ 
mencing with the right foot.. The 
lady (lances the same step, only be- 4 
ginning with tho right foot.—There 
are a variety of other steps of a fancy 
character, but they can. only be under¬ 
stood with the aid of a master, and 
even when well studied, must bo in¬ 
troduced with care. Tho polka should 
’’be danced with .grace and elegance, 
eschewing all Mitre and ungainly steps 
and gestures, taking care that the leg 
is not lifted too high, ai d that the 
Ponce is not Commenced in too abrupt 
a manner. Any number* of couples 
may stand up, and it is tho privilege of 
the gentleman to form what figure h$ 
pleases, and vary it as often as his 
fancy and taste may dictate. First 
Figure. Four or eight bars are de- 
votedHo setting forwards and back¬ 
wards, turning from and towards your 
partner^ making a slight hop at the 
commencement of each set, and hold¬ 
ing your partner’s left hand; you 
then perform the same step (forwards) 
all round the room. Second Figure. 
The gentleman faces Ijis partner, and 
does the same *<step backwards all 
round the room, ,tbe lady following 
with the opposite foot, and doing the 
step forwards. Third Figure. The 
s&tne as the second figure, ojily re¬ 
versed, the lady sapping backwards, 
and the gentleman forwards, always 
going the same way round the room. 
Fourth Figure. The same step aa 
figures two and. three, hut turning as 
‘ in a waltz. 

154. The Gtorlitza is similar to tho 
polka, the figures being waltzed 

. through. 

155. The Schottisohe.—Tho gentle¬ 
man holds the lady precisely as in the 

> polka. Beginning with tho left foot, ho 
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slides It forward, then brings up the 
right^Oot io the place of the left, slides 
the left foot forward* and springs or 
hops on this foot. Inis movement is 
repeated tcifche right. He begins vi^th 
the right foot, elites it forward, brings 
up tho left foot to the place of tpe 
light foot, slides the light foot forward 
again, and hops upon it. The gAitle- 
jiian springs twfbe on ^he lyft foot, 
turning half round; twice on tho 
right foot; tv^ice encore cn tho left 
foot, turning half round; and again 
twice on the right foot, turning half 
round. Beginning again, he proceeds 
as before. Tho lady begins with the 
right'foot, and her stop is the kune in , 
principle as the gentleman’s. Vary, 
by a reverse turn; or $y going in a 
straight fina round the room. Double, 
if you like*each part, by giving <fcnu’ 
bajrs to the first parr, and four bars u> 
the second part. JTJie tfnic may be stated 
as precisely the same as in polka; 
but let it not be forgotten that La Schot- 
tischr ought to be danced much slower. 

- 166. Country Dances.— Sir Roger 

de Coverlet /.—First lady and bottom 
gentleman advance to centre, salute, 
and retire *, first gentleman and bottom 

, lady, same. F^rst lady an<l bottom 
gentleman advance to centre, turz, 
and retire; first gentleman am! bottom 
lady the same. Indies promenade, 
turning off to the right down the room, 
and back to places^ wtdlc gentlemen 
do t#ie same, turning to tbc loft ■ to*) 
couple remain at bdttom; repeat to tbe 
end of dance. 

1ST. L£ Polka Country Dances.*— 
All forim two lines, ladies on the right, 
gentlefnen on the "left. Figure. Top 
lady and second gentleman heel and 
toe (polka step) across to each otter’s 
place—second lady and top gentle’nan ‘ 
the same. Top l£dy*and second gen- * 
♦lemon retire back to places—second 
?ady and top gentleman tbe same. Two 
couples polka step down the middle 
and back again—two- first couples 
polka waltz. First couplo repeat with 
the third couple, then with fourth, 
and s$ on to tho end bfMance. 


168. The Highland 

dance is performed by the company 
an&ngod in parties of three, along the 
room in the following manner*: a lady 
bejjweqp two gentlemen, in double 
.rows. All advance and retire— (#icb 
lady then performs the reel with the 
gentloxhan on her right hand, and 
retires with the opposite gentleman to 
places—hands throe round and back 
again—all eix* advance and <r$tire— 
then,,lead through to tho next trio, 
and continue the figure tcPtho end of 
the room. Adopt the Highland step, 
musii^of three-part tune. 

169. T&rmsused to Describe 
fhe Movements of Dances. 

JBalaneez, —Set to partners. 

Chaim Anglaise .—The top and 
bottom couples right and left. 

Chaim Anglaise double. —The right 
and left double. 

Chaim des Fames. —Tho ladies’ 
chain. 

Chaim des Dames double. —The 
ladies’ chain double, wlfiek is per¬ 
formed by all tho ladies commencing 
at the same time. * 

Ghasscz. —Move to the right and 
Mt. f 

Chassez croisee. —Gentlemen change 
places with partners,|ind back again. 

Demie Chaim Anglaise.— 1 The four 
opposite persons half right and left. 

Dome Ft omcnade eight half 
jfromcnade. * 

Fos-ti-dos.-jg-Tlxo two opposite per¬ 
sons pass round each other. 

Demie Mouhnet .—The ladies all ad¬ 
vance to the centred-giving hands, ^md 
return to places. « 

La Lh ancle Chaim.— All eight chassez 
quife^oiind, giying alternately right^iud 
i left Viands to partners, beginning with 
tho right. 

Le Grand Rond .—All join hands and 
advance and retire twice. 

Pas tPAHemande . — The gentlemen 
tym the partners under their arms, 
i Travcrm. —The opposite pfeWona 

i change places, 

[ Vis- d- vis. —Tho opposite partfi$r. 
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' t l'6C. rScandal—-live it down. 
BHOUJLD envious tongues some malice fr^pie. 
To soil and tarnish your good name, 

1J Live it down ! 

Grpw not disheartened ; *tis the lot 1 * 

Of all men, whether good or not: 

Live it down l 

Hail not in answer, but be cal in; 

For silence yields a rapid balm : „ 

, c Live it down ! 

f> c <> 

Go not among your friends and say,. 

Evil hath fallen on my way •- 

Live it down ! 

Par better thus yourself alone 
To suffer, than with friends hefhnan 
The trouble that is all your ow n : 

Live it down ! 

What though men evil call your good! 

Bo Christ Himself, misunderstood, 

Was nailed unto a cross of wood ! 

And now shall you for lesser pain, 

Your inmost soul for ever stain, 
liy rendering evil back again? 

Live it down 1 

161. Errors in Speaking-.— 

Then? arcs several kinds of errors in 
speaking. The most objectionable of 
them aro those in wliieh words a^e 
employed that are unsuitable Uj convey 
the meaning intended. Thus, a person 
wishing to express his inlentuAi of 
going to a given place, says, “ J, pro¬ 
pose going,” when, in fact, he pmpooes 
'j^oing. The following affords an amus¬ 
ing illustration of this class of error:—- 
A venerable matron w&s speaking of 
her son, who, she said, was quite 
f stage-struck. ‘ 1 In fact,’’ rernaike<> the 
old lady, “he is going to a premature 
performance this evening ! ” Consider¬ 
ing that most amateur performances are 
premature, it cannot bd said th5> this, 
word was altogether misapplied i; 
though, evidently, the maternal inten¬ 
tion was to convev quite another 
meaning. 

163. Other Errors Arise from the 
of sounds similar to The 
words which shoitfd be employed; that 
is, spurious words instead of genuine 


ones. Thus, some people say u renumera* 
tive, ’ 1 when they mean ‘ ‘ remunerative. * * 
A nurse, recommending her mistress to 
have a perambulator for her child, ad¬ 
vised her to purchase a prepmputator! 

163. Other Erross are 1 0ccasioned 
by imperfect knowledge of the English 

i grammar: thus, many people say, 

J “Between you and I,” instead of 

, “Between you and one.” And there 
are nunterousbolker departures’from the 
rules of grammar, which will he pointed 
out hereafter 

164. By the Misuse of the Adjoo- 
tive: 1 ‘ What beautiful butler! ” “What 
a nice landscape ! ” They should say, 

‘‘ WhaA a beautiful landscape “ What 

‘ mre butter /” Again, errors are fre¬ 
quently occasioned by the following 
causes:— _ 

165. Bv the Mispront noiation of 
Words. M any pea sons say pronouncia- 
tion instead of pronunciation; others 
say pro-nun'-she-a^shun, instead of 
p r o - hun - c e - a - shun. 

166. By tho Misdivision of Words 
and syllables. This defect makes the 
words an ambassador sound like a nam¬ 
bassador, or an adder like a nadder 

167. By Imperfect Enunciation, ob 

| when £" person says hebben for heaven, 
cbher fdh ever, jochalate tor' chocolate, 

&c. 

1,681" By the Use of Provincialisms, 
or words retained from various dialects, 
of which we-give thf following ex¬ 
amples :•— a 0 

139. Cambridgeshire, Cheshire, Suf¬ 
folk, &C.—Foyne, Iwoyne, for fine, 
tie me; incet for night; a-mon for man; 
poo for pull. 

170. Curdberlapd, Scotland, &o.— 
Cuil, bluid, for eooi, blood; spworf. 
sc worn, whoam, for sport, scorn, home; 
a-fheere for there ; &-roed, seeven, for 
red, seven; Weedin’,for bleeding; hawf 
for half; saumon for salmon . 

171. Devonshire, Cornwall, &o. — 
i^-vind iovfind; fet for fetch; widfoi 
w i th ; zee for see ; tudder for the other ; 
drash, droo, for thrash, and through; 
gowse for goose, &c. 

172. Esseah .London, &c.—V-wiew 
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for ww J ventfor went ; vite foi white; 
von ftr whm; vot for what. Lon¬ 
doners are also prone to say. Toosday 
for Tuesday ; aoomerouB for numerous; 
noospaper for newspaper, &c. 

173. Hereford, *, &C. : — Clorn for 

climb ; hove for heme ; puck for pick ; 
rep for reap; sled for sledge. * 

174. Leicestershire, Lincolnshire, 

Lancashire, &c.-f,Housen for houses; 
s*ioyne ibr lane; mon f^r nufti; thik 
for this; brig fyr bridge ; thack, pick, 
for thatch , pitch. f 

176. Yorkshire, &o.— Foyt for foot; 
foight for fight; o-noite, foil, coil, hoil, 
far note, foal, coal, hole ; loynefor lane; 
o-nooin, gooise, fooil, tooil, fot* noon, 
goose, fool, tool; spwoi+jscwom, whoam, 
for sport, scorn, home ; g-ret for gate. • 

176. Examples of* Provincial,,Dia¬ 

lect, — The ^following will bo found 
very amusing: — \ f / 

177. The Cornish Schoolboy.—An 
ould man found,* one day, a young 
gentleman’s portuiantle, as hi? we're a 
going to, es dennar; ho took’d ct on 
and gived ot to os wife, and said, 

, “ Mally, hero’s a ronl of lither, look, 
see, I suppoaso some poor ould .*hoe- 
•rnaker Or other have los’en; lak’on, 
mid put’on a lop of the teastcr *bf tha 
bed; lic’liTie. glad^o liab’en a? in sum 
day, I dour say.” The ould man, Jan,* 
that was es neame, went to es vfork as 
before. Mally then opened the port- 
mantle, and fomwl on et throe himdcrd 
pound|. Soon after tl«es, the ould man, 
not being very well, ^lally said, “ Jinn, 
I’ave saavod away a little money, by 
tlie bye, an£ as thee eaan’t read or 
write, tlfpo sEu’st go to scool ” (he were? 
then nigh threeseo^ and ton). He 
went but a very short time, and coined 
horn one day and said, “ Mally^ I 
waiut go to seool no more, ’cuase t$e 
childer do be laffexy at*mc: they can 
tell their letters, and I caan’t tell my 
A, ii, C, and I wud rayther go to work 
agon." f< Do as time wool,” ses Mally.* 
Jan had not been out many days, afore 
the young gentleman came by that lost 
the portmantle, and said, “Well, mv 
ould man, did’ee see or tell o’ sich 


a thing as a portnxantle ? ” “ 

mantle, aar, was’t that un, sumthing 
likerthiekey ? ” (pointing to one behind 
es saddle). I vound one th%t’othei 
day zackly like that.” “Where es 
et r T ’ *'< Como along, I carr’d’en apd 
gov’ento my oula ’ooman, Mally; tKeo 
sha’t uv.’en, nevr vear.—Mally, whero 
os that roul of lither I broft on touid 
tbeo to put en a top o’ the toaster of 
| the* bed, afore*, I, gold to sepal f ” 

1 “ that thee empemnec,” saicf the 
young'gentleman; ‘ * thee art^jewattled; 
that were afore / were born.” So ho 
cfeuv’d off, and left all the three 
temderd potmds with Jan and Mally. 

**178. Yorkshire. —Mon an’ women 
*s like so monny cards, played wi* be 
two oppoauonts, Time an’ Eternity: 
.Time gets a gam’ noo an’ the:, and 
hez t’ pleasure o’ keepin’ his cards for 
a bit, bud Eternity’s be far t’better 
hand, an’ proves, day be day, an’ hoor 
be hoor, ’at he’s winnin inealealably 
fast..—“ Hoo sweet, lioo varry sweet 
is life !” as i’ flee said when he wur 
stuck i’ treacle ! <a 

179. Effect of Provincialisms. - - 
Pei sons bred in these localities,* and 
in Ireland and Scotland, retain more 
or* less of their provincialisms; and, 
therefore?, when they move into other 
districts, thoy become conspicuous for 
their peculiarities of speech. Often they 
appeuf vulgar and uneducated, when 
they are not so. It is, therefore, desir¬ 
able for all persons to,approach the*" 
recognised standard of correctness as 
nearly as possible. 

180. Correction of Errors in Speak- 
ing.-r-To correct these errofb by *a * 
systematic* course of study wouljT in¬ 
volve a» closer application than most 
persons could afford, and require more 
smace tl&n wo can. devote to the subject. 
We will therefore give numerous Kulea 
and Hints, in a concise aud simple 
form, which will ,be of great assist¬ 
ance to inquirers. These Pules and 
Hints will be founded up&i the 
authority* of scholars, the usage 

bar, the pulpit, and tU& senate, and the 

authority of societies formed fourth© 

. * 

■t* 
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flygsoae of collecting and diffusing 
knowledge pertaining to the language 
of this country. * 

18L. Buies and Hints for Cor¬ 
rect Speaking'. — 1 . Who and whom 
are used in relation to nelsons', and 
Mich in relation things. But it 
was once common to say, “ the man 
whichW This should now he avoided. 
It is now usual to say, “ Our Father 
who art in heaven,” instead of “ &htch 
art Li heaven.” 

2. Wh^e is, however, sometimes 
applied tothings as well as to persons. 
AV^e may therefore say, “ The country 
whose inhabitants are fret.” Gra m¬ 
marians differ in opinion upon tnis 
subject, but general usage justilks 
the rule. 

3. Thou is employed in solemn dis¬ 
course, and you in common language. 
Ye (plural) is also used iu serious ad- <* 
dresses, and you in familiar language. 

4. The uses of the word It are 
various, and very perplexing to the un¬ 
educated. It is not only used to imply 
persons, hut things, and even ideas, 
and therefore, in speaking or writing, 
its assistance is constantly required. 
The perplexity respecting this word 
arises from the fact that in using if in 
the construction of a loug i sentence, 
sufficient care is not taken to ensure ■ 
that when it is employed it really points 
out or refers to the object intended. For 
instance, “ It was raining when John 

■ set out in his cart to go to the market,. 
and ho was delayed ho long that it was 
over before he amrod*” Now what is 
to he understood by this sentence P 
Was the rain ovei P or the market ? 
Either or both might he in/erred from 
the construction of the sentence, which, 
therefore, should ho written thus 
4,1 It was raining wheel John M, out. in 
his cait to go to the market, and.'he 
was delayed so long that the market 
was over before ho arrived. 

6. After writing a sentence 

alwayn look through it, and see that 
j&Wwer the word It is employ id, it 
refers to or eamas the mind back to the 
object which it is intended to point out. 


6. The general distinction between 
This and That may tie thus defined: 
this denotes an object present or near, 
in time or plaoe, that something which 
is absent. 

• 7. These refers, jn the same manner, 
to present objects, while those refers 
-to things that are remote. 

8. Who change^, under certain con¬ 
ditions, into whos$ and whom. But 
that <and 'which alw'ays Amain the 
same. 

9. That may be applied to nouns or 
subjects of all sorts , as, the girl that 
went to school, the dog that bit me, the 
ship that went to London, the opinion 
th a t ,he entertains. 

10. The misuse of these pronouns 
i gives rise to more errors in speaking 

and.writing than any other cause. 

11. When you wishtfo distinguish 
between two or more persons, say, 
“ Which is the happy man ? ’’—not 
who — “ Which of those ladies do you 
admirieP ” 

12. Instead of “ Who do you think 
him to be?”—say, “ Whom do you 
think him to he P ” 

Ki. Whom should I see? 

14. To whom do you speak ? 

lftv 7/7/e said so P 

16, ’ Who gave it. to you ? 

17. Of ichom did you procure them ? 

18: 1 Who was he 1 

’ 19. Who do men say that 1 am ? 

2o. Whom do the 7 ' represent me to 
he P * 

■61. In many instances in which who 
is used as an interrogative, it does not 
become whom ; as “ Who do you speak 
to P” “ Who do you expect P ’ “ Who 
is she maitied ti) ?” “ Who is this 

reserved for?” “ Who was it marie 
hv?” Such sentences axe found in 
the wa itings of our heat authors, and it 
w ould he presumptuous to consider 
them as ungrammatical. If the word 


* Persons who wish to become well ac¬ 
quainted with the principles of English 
Grammar by an easy process, are recom¬ 
mended to procure “The Useful Gram¬ 
mar,” price 3d., published by Houlston aud 
Sons, ,» , 
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whom should be preferred, then it 
would be best to say, “ For whom 
is this ^served ?” &ti 

22. Instead of “ After which hour,” 
say “ After that hour.” * 

23. Self should never be added tg 
his, their, mine, or thine, 

24. Each is used to denote every # 
individual of a number. 

25. Every denotes«ill the individuals 

of & number. • t 

20. Either and or denote an alter¬ 
native : “1 will take either ^vo-mX, at 
your pleasure; ” “I will take this or 
that.” 

27. Neither means not cither; and 
nor means not the other. 

28. Either is sometimes used for 

each —“ Two thieves wore eruciiied, on 
eithet' side one.” * 

2%. “Let each esteem others as good 
as themselves,*’ should be, “ Let eaef 
esteegi others as good ka himself.” 

30. “ There are hodies^fl^A of which 
are so small,” ehbuld be, “each of 
which is so small.” 

31. Do not use double superlatives, 
such as most straiyhtest, most highest, 
most ftmst. 

32. The term worser has gone out of 
use ; but lesser is still retained. „ 

• 33. The use of such words as chgefest, 
extremest, Ac., lias* become obsolete, 
because they do not give any superior 
force to the meanings of tho primary 
words, chief, extreme, &c. - 

> 34. Such expressions a a-more ini - 

possible? more indispensable, more uni- 1 
versa/, more uncontroUable , more u)i- 
limited, ifcc., are objectionable, as they 
really en|pebk*the meaning which it is 
the object of the speaker ojr writer to j 
strengthen. For jmJ&mce, impossible 
gains no strength by rendering it more 
impossible. This class of error is con >• 
mon with persons who say, “A gred 
large house,” “A greaP big animal,” 
“ A little mall foot,” “ A ting little 
hand.” 

35. J Were, there, and where , origin¬ 
ally denoting place, may now, by 
common consent, be used to denote 
other meanings; such as. u There’1 

• * 
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agree with you,” “ Where we differ,” 
“We find pain where we expeetdd 
pleasure, ” “ Here you mistake me. ” 

36*. Hence, whence, and thence, de¬ 
noting departure, &e., may b# used 
without tjie word from. The idea of 
from is included injtho word whence--* 
therefore it is unnecessary to say 
“ From whence.” 

37. Hither, thither , and whither, 
denoting to a place, have generally 
been ^superseded ’by * here, there? ,^nd 
where. » But there is no good reason 
why they should not be employed. If, 
however, they ave used, it is unneces¬ 
sary to add the word to, because that is 
implied—“ Whither are you going ? ” 

Whtre are you going l 1 ” Each of 
these sentences is complete. To say, 
“Where are you going to?” is re¬ 
dundant. 

38. Two negatives destroy each other, 
'and produce an affirmative. “ Nor did 
he not observe them,” conveys tho idea 
that bo did observe them. 

39. But, negative assertions are 

allowable. “ His manners are not 
utipolite,” which im])lies that lus 
manners are, in some degree, marked 
by politeness. * 

40. Instead of “ I had rather walk,” 
say*“ I would rather walk.” 

j 41. Instead of “ 1 had better go,” 
say “Jt "were better that I should 
go.” 

42. Instead of “ I doubt not but I 
shall be able to go,” say ‘ I doubt not 
IhatH shall be able to go. ,J| 

43. Instead <4 “ Let you and 7,” 
say “ Let you and me.” 

I 44. Instead of “ 1 am not sex tall as 
hint”* say “ I am notes tall as he.” J 

45. When asked “ Who is then ? ” 
do not answer “ Me,” but “ I.” 

46. Instead of “ For yau and 7,”, 
sdy “ Fbr you and me.” 

‘■if Instead of “ Says J,” Bay “ 1 
said.” 

48. Instead of “You are taller than 
5 j me,” say “ You are taller than 

49^ Instead of “ I ain't,” o t , “ I 
arn't,” say “lam not/’ 

50. Instead of “ Whether I t© 

✓ 


* 
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„^jjj^sent or no” say “Whether I he 
present or not.” 

61. For “ Not that I know on, ’ ' say 
“ Not; that 1 know/’ 

52. Instead of “ Was I to do so,” 
say “ Were I to do so.” v- 
* 63. Instead of “ j would do the same 
if I wets him ” say “I would do the 
same if I were he.” 

64, Instead of “I had as lief go 
myself,” say “ I wopld as soon gtf my¬ 
self, ” or “ 1 would rather.” 

65, Itjds better to say “ Bred and 
horn,” than “ hom and bred.” 

56. It is better to say “ Six weeks 
ago,” than “ Six weeks Kick.” 0 ' 

67. It is better to say V Since which 
time,” than “ Since when.” 

58. It is better to say “I repeated , 
it,” than “ I said so over again.” 

59. It is better to say “A physician,” 
or “A surgeon ,' ’ than ‘ ‘ A medical man. ’ ’ 

GO. Instead of “He was too young to ! 
have suffered much,” say “ He was too 
young to suffer much.” 

01. Instead of “ Less friends,” say 
“ Fewcy friends.” Less refers to j 
quantity.” ' j 

G‘2. Instead of “ A quantity of pco- j 
pie,” Say “ A number of people.” I 

63. Instead of “ He and they we 1 

know,” eay “ Him and them.” j 

64. Instead of “ As far as I can see, ’’t 
say “ So far us I can see.” t1 

65. Instead of “ If I am not mis- 
tdken” say “ If I mistake not.” 

66. Instead of “ You arc mistaken” 
say “ You fnistake.” 

67. Instead of l/ What beautiful 
tea ! ” say r “ What good tea ! ” 

68. ^Instead of “What a my pros-, 
pect! ” 6ay “’Wliat a beautiful pros¬ 
pect ! ” 

69. Instead of “A new pair of 
"gloves,” sty “A pair of new-gloves.” 

70. Instead of saying “ JTe. tunings 
to the house” say “ The house belongs 
to him.” 

71. Instead of saying “ Not «o«^uclj 
thing,” say “ Not arty such thing.” 

Instead of “I hope youTbjthink 
nothing on it,”esay “I hope you’ll think 
nothing of it.” 


73. Instead of “Restore it back to 
me,” say “ Restore it to me.” 

74. Instead, of “ I suspect the° veracity 
of his story,” say “I doubt the truth 
of his story.” 

75. Instead of “ I seldom or ever see 
him,” say “ I seldom see him.” 

, 76. Instead of “ Hat her warmish ,” 

or “A little warmish,” say “Rather 
wurni.” * ' 

77. »Instead of “ I expect’d to Kate 
found him,” say “I expected to find 
him.” 

78. 1 nsteadof ‘ ‘Shay, ” say‘ ‘Chaise.” 

79. Instead of “He is a very rising 
person,” say “ He is rising rapidly.” 

80. Instead of “Who "learns you mu¬ 
sic f 7 eay “ Who teaches you music f ” 

81. Instead of '‘1 never sing whenever 

I can help it,” say “ I never sing when 
I can help it.” f; 

> 82. Instead o* “ Beftire I do that I 
must first ask leave,” say “ Befo’C 1 do 
that I must ask leave.” 

-.83.^Instead of “ To get over the dif¬ 
ficulty,” say “To overcome the diffi¬ 
culty.” 

84. The phrase “get over” isinmany 
ease’s misapplied, as, to “ get over a per¬ 
son,” to “got over a week,” to “get 
over an opposition.” 

85o Instead of saying “ Tlie observa¬ 
tion of tlie rule,” say “ The observance 
of the rule.” 

- 86. Instead of “A man of eighty 
years of ago,” say “A man eighty years 
old,” •’ / 

^ 87. Instead of “Here lays his ho¬ 
noured head,” say “Here lies his ho¬ 
noured head.” 

88. Instead of “ IleVlied from negli¬ 
gence f sa£ “He died through neglect,” 
or “ in con sequel ce»of neglett.” 

89. Instead of Apples are plenty,” 
kay “Apples are plentiful.” 

^ 90. Instead of “Tho latter end of 
the year,” sa*y “ The end, or the close of 
the year.” 

91. Instead of “The then govern- 
ment,” say “The government of that 
age, or century, or year, or time.” 

92. Instead of “ For ought I kno™,” 
say “ For aught I know.” 
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93. Instead, of “ A couple of chairs,” 

say “ Two chairs/ 1 

94. Iftstead of “ Two couples” say 

“Four persons.” , 

95. Bat you may say “A married 
couple,” or, “•*. married pair,” or, “ A. 
couple of fowls,” &o * in any case where 
one of each sex is to he understood. 

D6. Instead of “They are united 
together in the bond! of matrimony*,” 
say. “ Thejt are united in njgitrimpny,” 
or r “ They are married.” 

9?. Instead of •“'Wo travel slow” 
say “ We travel slowly.” 

98. Instead of “ He plunged down 
into the river,” say “He plunged into 
the river.” 

99. Instead of “He jumped from off 
* t/tho scaffolding,” say “dlojuinped off 

from the scaffolding.” * 

1 OGk InstcaiLof “Hoc ame the last of 
all,” say “Heuime thehtst.” t 

301c Instead of “ universal with 
. reference to things that hf've any limit, 
say ‘ 1 general ; ” “generally approved,” 
instead of “universally approved;” 
“ generally beloved,” instead of “ uni¬ 
versally beloved.” 

102/Instead of “They ruined <\ne 
. wwthef'f&ay “ They ruined each other,” 

103. Instead of “If in case I suc¬ 
ceed,” say “If I succeed.” 

104. Instead of A large, enough 
room,” say “A room large enough.” 

105. Instead of “ This villa to lct,”> 
say “ This villa to bo let.” 

i 100. Instead of -1 am slight, in com¬ 
parison 4c you,” say “2 am slight in 
comparison with you,”» 

107. Instead of “I went for to see 
him,” say„“ I xjent to see him,” 

108. Instead of “The cake is all cat 
up” say “The caka is hll eaten.” 

109. Instead of * It is bad at the 
best,” say “ It is very bad.” 

110* Instead of “Handsome is as 
handsome does,” say#“Handsome is 
who handsome does.” 

111. Instead of “As I take it,” say 
“ As I see,” ,or, “ As I understand it.” 

112. Instead of “ The book fell on 
the floor*” say “ The book fell to tho 
floor.” 




* 113. Instead of “His opinions ar^ 
approved of by all,” say “ His opflaions 
are approved by all.” 

114, Instead of “I will aM one 
more argumei/,” say “ I will ami one 
arguments more,” or “ another argu- 

TTl fiTl 1 ^ ® 5 

115. Instead of “Captain Reilly 
was killed.’ by a bullet,” say “ Captain 
Reilly was killed with a bullet.” 

11 i. Instead of “A sad curse is 
war,”-say “ War is a sad curse.” 1 • 

117. Instead of “He standg six foot 
high,” say “ He measures six feet.,” 
or “ His height is six feet.” 

$8. Instc: d of “ I go every now and 
th>n” say “I go often, or ire- 
(p.*ently.” 

119. Instead of “ Who finds him in 
clothes,” say “ Who provides him with 
clothes.” 

, 120. Say “ Tho first two,” and 
“the last two,” instead of ‘ ‘ the two 
first” “the two last;” leave out all 
expletives, such m “of all,” “Ih'bt of 
all,” “ last of all,” “ best of all,” &c., 
&c. 

121. Instead of “ His health was 
drank with enthusiasm,” say “ His 
health was drunk enthusiastically. 

122. Instead of “ Except I am pro¬ 
ven tt'd,” jgay “ Unless I am pre¬ 
vented.” 

123. instead of “ In its primary 
sense,” say “ In its primitive sense.” 

121. instead of “It gi'ieves me to 
sec you,” say “I am grieved to seo 
fou. 

125. Instead *i# “ Give me them 
papers,” say “ Give mo those papers.” 

12C. (J Instead of “ Those pajers I 
hnkl in my hgnd,” say t These papers 
I hold in piy hand.” 

127. Instead of “ I could scarcely 
imagino hut whet,” say “1 could 
scaTe^ly Imagine but that.” 

128. Instead of “ He was a man 
notorious for his benevolence,” say 
“ He.was not^d for Ids benevolence,” 

* 129, Instead of “ She was a w mian 
cc^lirt ted for her crimes,” say 

was notorious on account of bet 
crimes,” 


9 
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* 1^0. Instead of “What may your the balloon,” say “He fell from the 

name be?” say “What is your balloon.” * 

name?” * 151. Instead of “He rose up from 

13^, Instead of “ Bills are requested the ground,* say “ He rose from the 
not to be stuck here, ’ ’ say * ‘ Billstickers ground.” t. 

are requested not to stick bills hfere.” r 152. Instead t»f “ These kind of 

* 132, Instead oV “ By smoking it oranges are not good,” say “ This kind 
often becomes habitual,” say “By* of oranges is not good.” 

smoking often it becomes habitual.” , 153. Instead of “ Somehow or an- 
133. Instead of “I lifted it up” other,” say “ Somehow or pther.” 
say “ I lifted it % ” « 15%. Iiwtead of “ Undeniable refer- 

*$4. Instead of “ It is equally of the ences required,” say,“ Unexceptionable 
same vafue,” say “ It is of the same references required.” 
value,” or “ equal value.” 155. Instead of “ I cannot rise suf- 

135. Instead of “ I knew it previous ficient funds,” say “ I cannot raise 
to your telling me,” sa4 “ I knef' it sufficient funds.” 

previously to your telling me.” s ll?6. Instead of “ I cannot raise so 

136. Instead of “ You was out wlffcn early in the ipoming,” say “ I cannot 

I called,” say “ You were out when I* riso so early in the morning.” 
called.” * 157. Instead of “ Well, 1 1 ,don’t 

137. Instead of “ I thought I should know,” say “ I don’t ifeow.” 

have won this game,” say “ I thought * 158. Instead^ of “ Will I give you 
I should win this game.” some more tea ? ” say “ Shall I give 

138. Instead of “ This mu eh is cer- you some more tea*? ” 

tain,” say “ Thus much is certain,” or, ‘15& Instead of “ Oh dear, what will 
“ So much is certain.” I do?” say “ Oh dear, what shall I do?” 

139. Instead of “ Ho went away. as 160. Instead of “ I think indifferent 

it mag be yesterday week,” say “He of it,” say “I think indifferently of it,” 
went away yesterday week.” b61. Instead of “ I will send it con - 

140. Instead of “ lie came the Hatur- formable to your orders,” say “ I will 
dag as it mag be before the Mnm{ig,” j sent? it conformably to yo’ir orders.” 
specify the Monday on whieft he came, j 162, Instead of “Give me a few 

141. Instead of “ Put your watch in broth,” say “ Give me some broth,” 

your pocket,” say “ Put yoiA watch 16*3. Instead of “ Her paid it was 
mto your pocket.” , fiers,” say “ She said it was hers.” 

142. Instead of “ He has got riches,” fbl. Iq^ead of “/To ho given away. 1 

say “ He has riches.” * • gratisft say “*To be given awqy.” 

143. Instead of “Will you set *165. Instead«of “Will you enter 
down ? ” say “ Will feu sit down ? ” in ? ” say “ Will you enter ? ” 

144. Instead of “The hen is set- 166. Instead of “ Tfy thij^e days or 

Smgft*my “ The hen is sitting, V * more,” say “These three days or 

145. Instead of “ It is framing very j more.” «- 

hard” say “ It is raining vefy fast.” 167. Insteadof*“ He is a had gram - 

146. Instead of “ No thankee,” say vearianft say “Ho is not a gram- 

*“ No thank*you.” * *« r frnarian.” 

14'7. Instead of “I cannot dk/ % it ’ 168. Instead *f “We aeetm him 

wi thou t farther means,” say “ I cahnot i for ft say “ Wo accuse him of.” 
do it without further means.” , j 169. Instead of “ We acquit him 
148 Instead of “ No sooner hit ft* fromft say “ We acquit him of.” 

or “ No other lutft say “ than.” 170. Instead of “ I am averse from 

*wUjLsS&. Instead of “ Nobody elsb but that,” say “ I am averse to that.” 
her,” sav “ Ndfeody but her.” 171. Instead of “ I confide on ypu,” 

<450. Instead of “ He fell down from ’ say “ I confide in you, ” 
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172. Instead of “ I differ with you,” 
iay “ I differ from you.” 

173. instead of “ As soon as ever” 
$ay “As soon as,” . 

174. Instead of “ The very best” or 
•• The very Ibars#,” say “ The best or 
the worst.” 

17< r >, Instead of “ A winter's morn -. 
mg” say “ A winter morning,” or “ A 
wintry morning. ” * * 

176. Instead or “ Fin** morning, 

this morning,” say “ This is a fine 
morning.” * • 

177. Instead of “How do you do? ” 
say “ How are you ? ” 

178. Instead of “Not so well as I 
could wish,” say “ Not quite wel^’ 

170. Avoid such phrases as “No 
great shakes,” “Nothing boast of,” 
“ Down in my boots,” “Suffering from 
the Wues,” * such sentences indicate 
vulgarity. • * 

18#. Instead of “ No gne cannot pre¬ 
vail upon him,” say “No one can pre¬ 
vail upon him,” • • 

181. Instead of “No one hasn't 
called,” say “ No one has called.” 

182, Avoid such phrases as “If I 
was you,” or oven, “ If I wore yo«. ” 
Better say, *&I advise you howto act.” 

183. Instead of “You have a fight 
to pay me,” fay “ T4 is right than you 
should pay me. ” 

184, Instead of “I am going<^« a’ 

tour,” say “I am about to tako !i 
tour,” or “ going.!' # • 

' 185. Instead or “ I §m £oing over 

the, bridge,” say “ 1 am going across 
thebridgo.” * 

186. Instead of “ He is coming 
here,” say “ Ira is coming liitlicr.” 

187. InStoad of “ llx> liv*s opposite 
the square)” say Jives opposite to 
tho square,” 

188. Instead of “H a belongs to thq^ 
Reform Club,” say “ He is a member 
of the Reform Club.”* 

189. Avoid such phrases as “I am 
up to you,” “ I’ll be down upon you,” 
“Cut,” or “Mizzle.” 

190. Instead of “ I should just think 
I could,” say “ I think I »an,” 

191; Instead of “ There ^has been a 

m * 


good deal,” say “There has boon 
much.” 

19£. Instead ojf “ Following up a 
principle,” say “Guided by a principle.” 

193. Instead of “ Your obedient, 

hun&le sm*vant," say “ Your obedient,” 
or, “ Your humble servant.” - • 

194. Instead of saying “ The effort 
you are making for meeting tho hill,” 
say “The effort you are making to 
meet the bill.” # 

19#. Instead of saying “ It sihatM be 
submitfedto investigation andpnquiry, ” 
say “It shall he submitted .to investi¬ 
gation,” or “ to inquiry.” * 

J. 96. Dispense with the phrase ‘ 1 Con* 
cell! from thMnselves the fact it sug- 
j j^sts'a gross anomaly, 

4 197. Never say “ Ihire and unadul¬ 

terated," because the phrase embodies 
a repetition, 
i 198. Instead of saying “Adequate 

* forj” say “Adequate to. 

199. Instead of saying “A surplus 
over and above," say “A surplus,” 

200. Instead of saying “A lasting 

and permanent peace,” say perma¬ 

nent peace.” 

201. Instead of saying “ I left you 
behind at London,” say “ 1 left you 

! bcliyuf me at London.” 

1 202. Imrtoad of saying “//«« been 

•followed by immediate dismissal,” say 
“ "Was followed by immediate dismissal.” 

203. Instead of saying “ Chari otto 
was me? with Thomas,” sav “Charlotte 
$vas ^net by Thomas. ’ ’ ButYf Charlotte 
and Thomas were walking together, 
“Chailotte and* Thomas wore met 
by,” &o. 

* 204.^ Instead of “It is strange that* 
no author sigmld never Rave written,” 
say “It«?s strange that no aunior 
should ever have written.” 

^05. jAstcnd of “1 wRn't never* 
wntc,” say “ I will never write.” 

206. To say “ I)o not give him no 

mare of your money,” ,is equivalent 
^o allying “ Give hfhx some of your 
money.” Say “Bo not give hiift any 
of yocSr moficy?” ■.tywwro 

207. Instead of sayitg “They aro 
not what nature designed them, ear 
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“ They are not what nature designed 
them tp be.” 

208. Instead of “ By this means ,” 
say “ By these means.” 

200; Instead of saying “A beautiful 
scat and gardens ,” say “ A ,beaqfiful 
seat and its gardens.” 

,210. Instead of “All that was 
warding" saf “All that was Wanted.” 

211. Instead of saying “I had not 
the pleasure of hearing his sentiiv cuts 
whe$L I wrote that, leUer,” say “ I had 
not the pleasure of having heard/' &e. 

212. TiiVtead of “ Tho quality of the 
apples were good,” say “The quality 
of the apples was good.” ,, 

213. Instead of “The yjpt of lean- 
ing, courage, and energy are .more 
visible,” say “ Is more visible.” 

214. Instead of “Wo are conversant 
about it,” say “We are conversant with 
it.” 

215. Instead of “We called at Wil¬ 
liam,” say “We called on "William. 

216. Instead of “We die foi want,” 
say “We die of wanl.” 

217. Instead of “ lie died by fever/ 
say “ He died of fever.” 

218. Instead of “ I enjoy had health, ’ ’ 
say>‘ My health is not good.” 

*210. Instead of ‘ * Either <& Ihclhroe,” 
say “Any one of the three.” y 

220. Instead of “ Better nor that,” 
say “ Better than that.” 

221. Instead of “We often trunk on 
you,” say “We often think of you.” 

222. instead of “Tlfough he came, 

I did not so/; him,” say “Though he > 
came, yet 1 did not see him.” 

223. Instead of “ Mine is so good as 
you-s,” say “ Mine is us good as yours.” 

" 224.'*lnstead ) pf “lie wasrema.kahle 
handsome,” say “ He was 'remarkably 
handsome. ” 

225. Instead of “ Smoke ascends up 

the chimney,” say “bmoke ascends tie 
chimney.” " . 

226. Instead of “ You will some day 

ho convineod,” say/* iTou will one /ay 
be convinced.^ ' 

227 ! Instead of saying Became I 
dinTt"choose to ” say “ Because 1 would 
rather not.” 


228. Inslead of * 1 JHeeause why P ” 
say **' Why P ” 

229. Instead of “ That, then boy,” 
say “ That bov.” 

230. Instead of “ Direct your letter 
to me,” say “Address jour letter to 
me.” 

231. Instead of “ Tho horse is not 
'much worth” say “Tho horse is not 
wo/th much.” 

232. Instead of The subject-matter 
of debate, say “ The subject of de¬ 
bate,” . 

233. Instead of saying “ When he 
was come back,” say “ When he had 
come back.” 

234. Instead of saying “His health 
has been shook” say “Ilis health lniH 
been shaken.” .< 

235. Instead of “It was spoke in 

my presence,” say “ It was spoken in 
my presence..” , ' 

230. Instead of “ Very right,” or 
“ Very wrong,” say “ Iiight,” or 
“Wrong.” 

237. instead of “The j (torigayer 
paid him the money,” say “ Tho mort¬ 
gagee paid him tho money.” The 
mortgagee lends; • the mortgager 
borrows. g 

23g. Instead of “ This town is not 
as large as wo thought,” 1 sav “This 
town is not so largb as we thought.” 

. 239. Instead of “I took you to 'be 
arother person,” say “ I mistook you 
for qe other person.” 

240. lie teuil of “ v>n cither side of 
the river,” say'* 1 On each side of the 
river.” 

241. Instead of “ There's fifty,” say 
“ There are fifty.” 

242. Instead of “ The beet of the 
two,” say “ The bet/pr of the two.” 

243. Instead of My clothes have 
k 'owe too smut! for me,” say “ I have 
£“ own too stout for my clothes. ” 

244. Instead of “ its Lord Lytton 
in ? ” say “ Is Lord Lytton witldn P ” 

245. Instead of “ Two spoonsful of 
physic,” say “ Two spoonfuls of 
physic,” 

246. Instead of “ He must not do 
it,” say “ lie need not do it” 
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347. Instead of 44 She *said, says 
she,” sav “ She said.” 

240, Avoid such phrases as “ I said, 
says I/' “ Thinks I to myself, thinks 
I *’ &c. 

* 249. Instead of “ I don’t think so,”, 
say “ I think not.” # 

250. Instead of 44 He was in eminent 
danger,” say “ He was in imminent 
danger.” • * 

351. Instead of * 4 The jreatljer is 
hot’,” say “ The weather is very 
warm.” • • 

252. Instead of “ I sweat,” say “ I 
perspire.” 

253. Instead of “ I only want two 

shillings,” say “ I want only two 
shillings.” * 

254. Instead of 44 Whatsomever,” 
always take care to say 44 Whatever,” 
or “Whatsoever.” 

255. Avoid ^such exclamations at 
*' God*bless me ! ” “ God deliver me ! ” 
“ By God ! " By Gor’! ” My Lor’! ” 
“Upon my soul, ” &o*, which are ^ilgar 
on the ono»hand, and savour of impiety 
on the othor, for— 

256. 4 ' Thou shalt not take the name 

of the Lord thy God in vain. ” « 

182. Pronunciation.—Accent is 

a particular stress or force of the voice 
upon certain ^llables or w'ords. «This 
mark' in printing denotes the syllable 
upon which the stress or force of*the 
voice should be placed. • 

183. A Word may have more than 

♦fine Aocent. Tak% as an**instanco 
aspiration. In uttering This word w^ 
give a marked emphasis of the voice 
upon the first and thiijd syllables, and 
therefore tjiose .lullabies are said to he 
accented. The first of these accents 
is less distinguishable tiffin the second, 
upon which we dwell* logger, therefore 
the second accent in point of order is* 
called the primary, or chief accent of 
the. word. * * 

184. When the full Acoent falls on 
a Vowel, that vowel should hare a 
long sound, as in vo'ml ; but when 
it mils on dir after a consonant, the 
preceding vowel has a short sound, as 
m hab'it* 


185. To obtain a Good Knowledge 
of Pronunciation, it is advisable for the 
reader to listen to the examples given 
by good spe akers, and by educated 
persons. Weleam the pronunciation 
of wards, sto a great extent, by imita¬ 
tion, just as birds Squire the notes of 

, other birds which may be near them. 

186. But it will be very important 

to bear in mind that there are many 
word! having a Jouble meaning or 
application, and that Ihe difference of 
meaningris indicated by the difference of 
the accent. Among these words, nouns 
are distinguished from verbs by this 
me$ns: non mare mostly accented on the 
firsff syllable, end verbs on the last, 

Noun signifies Name; nouns 
fre the names of persons and things, 
as well as of things not material and 
palpable, but of which we have a con¬ 
ception and knowledge, such as courage, 
firmness, goodness , strength; and vet'bs 
express actions, movements, &c. If the 
word used signifies that anything has 
been done, or is being done, or is, or is 
to he done, then that wrord is a verb, 

188. Thus, when we say that any¬ 

thing is 4 4 an in'sult, ’ ’ that word is a noun, 
and is accented on the first syllable; blit 
when w*e say he did it “to insult' an¬ 
other'porsoq, ” the word insult' implies 
anting, and becomes a verb, and should 
be accented on the last syllable. The 
effect is, that, in speaking, you should 
employ af different pronunciation in the 
q^e o£ the same word, when uttering 
such sentences as these:—•‘What ay 
in'sult!” “Do you mean to insult* 
me?” In the first sentence the stress 
<$E voic^ must he laid upon the* first , 
syllaole, in', zmd in the latter case upon 
the second syllable, suit'. * 

189. Meaning varied byAooentua- 

! tion. —A lift of nearly all the frords that 
are'iiabh? to this variation is given in 
the following page. It will be noticed 
that those in the first column, having 
the aecent on the fitst syllable, are 
iffiostly nouns ; and that those h*» the 
second ftoluffen, avhich have the «}«*$*,< 
on the second and final* syllable, are 
mostly verbs:— * 



Noun, Ac. 

.Ab'jegfc 

Ab'senfc 

Ab'stract 

Ac'oeat 

Af'flso 

As'pect 

Attribute 

dug'meut 

Au'gust 

Bom'bard 

Colleague 

Collect 

Com'merit 

Dom'pact 

Cofti'plot 

Com'portys 

Com'pound 

Com'press 

Con'cerfc 

Con'crete 

Con'duct 

Coniine 

Con'fllct 

Conserve 

Con 'sort 

Con'test 

Con'fcext 

Con'tract 
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Verb, &c. 

nbject' 

absent' 

abstract' 

accent' 

affix' 

aspect' 

attribute' 

augrnc it f 

august' 

bombard' 

colleague' 

collect' 

comment' 

compact 

complot' 

comport' 

compound' 

compress' 

concert' 

concrete' 

conduct/ 

eon tine' 

conflict' 

conserv e' 

consort' 

contest' 

context' 

c in tract' 


Noun, fye. 
Con'trast 
Con'verse 
Concert 
Con vict 
Con'voy 
De'crease 
tiles'tant 
Des'ert 
De'tiul 
Di'gest 
Dis'curd 
Dis'count 
Ei'fli,* 
Es'ooit 
E&'stiry 

EC. 'lie 
Ex'port 
Ex 'tract 
Ferine-“t 
Forc'ea t 
Fore'tauto 
Fre'ipien ( t 
lm'piirt 
I m 'port 
Iin'prcss 
Iiu'prnit 
In'cense 
In'crease 


Verb, Sfc. f - 

contrast' 

converse' 

convert' 

convict' 

convoy' 

decrease' 

• descant' 
desert/ 
detail' 
digest' 
discord' 
discount' 
efflux’ 
escort' 
essay' 
exile' 
export/ 
extract.' 
ferment' 
forecast/ 
foretaste' 
insjaput' 
impart' 
import' 
impress' 
imprint' 
^license' 
increase' 


Noun, Sfc, 

In'lay 

In'snlt 

Ob'jeot 

Out'leap 

Per'fect 

Per'fumo 

Per'mit v 

Helix 

Pre'mise 

Pre'sago 

Pres'ent 

Piod'uce 

rrtrj'ect 

Prot'est 

Keb'el 

Ttec'oVd 

Refuse 

Re'tail 

Subject 

Su'pine 

Bur'voy 

Tor'ineut 

Tra'ject 

Tran s'fer 

Trans'port 

Un'dress* 

Cp'cast 

Up'starb 


Verb, fye, 
inlay' 
insult' 
object' 
out leap' 
perfect' 
perfume* 
permit* 
prefix' 
premise' 
presage' 
present' 
produce' 
^ project* 

' protest' 
rebel' 
record' 
refuse' 
retail' 
subject' 
supine' 
survey' 
torment' 
traject' 
transier' 
transport’ 
undress' 
upcast/ 
upstart' 

l 


190- Cement' is an Exception to the 
above rule, and should always be ac¬ 
cented on the last syllable. So also 
the word Consols'. 

191.-Hints to “ Cockney Speakers.” 
—The most objectionable error of the 
Ctwkttey, that of substituting the v for 
the w t and ace versa, is, ue.JioJieve, 
pretty generally abandoned. Such sen¬ 
tences as “ Are you gomg to Vest Vicki} 
Irani P” “ Tliis is wery good weal,” 
<fcc., were too intolerable to be I plained. 
Moreover, lb ere has boon a very able 
schoolmaster at, w ork during the past 
forty yoa r S| This schoolmaster ‘is no 
oilier than the loquacious Mr. Punch, 
from whose works we quote a few 
admirable exercises :— 

- i. tow Cockney.—“ Seen thi.t party 
lately ?” “ What! the party with the 

wooaen leg, as come with—” “!No, 
^ no—not that party. The party, you 
* know, as—” “ till! ah !1 Lnow« jhe 

party you mean, now.” “Well, aj^yty 
told me as he can’t .agree with that 
other party, and he says that if another 
part^ can't he found to make it a¥: 
square, he shall look out iV' a jgrty as 
*%xa ,”—[And go on formal/ an hour.) 

ii. Police. —“Lor, Soosan, how’s a 


feller to eat meat such weather as this? 
J^.owj a bit o’ pickled salmon and cow- 
cumber, or a lobster salid, iftight do,” 

iii. Cockney Yachtsman. — (Ex¬ 
ample of affectation.) Scene: the Re¬ 
gatta Ball.—“ I saj r , Tom, what’s that 
liitle craft with the black velvet flying 
at the fore, close under, the lee scup¬ 
pers of the man-of-wa*o?” “Why, 
from her fore-and-aft rig, and the cut 
of her mainsail, 1 should say she’s 
flown from the port of Loudon; but 
1'V, s’gnal the cornmedoro to come and 
introduce,,is ! ” 

iv. Omnibus Driver.— Old acquaint- 
a are. “ ’Ave drop, Bill ? ” Driver. 
“Why, yer see, Jim, this ’ere young 
boss has only been in *u ness once afore, 
and bo’s quch a beggar to bolt, ten to 
one if I leave ’irp he’ll be a-mnmn* 
hoff, and a amrashin’ into suthun. 
Jiowsoever—here —[handing reins to a 
'-timid passenger ) —lay hold, sir. I’ll 
chance IT ! ’ -I 

v. Costermonger (to extremely gen¬ 
teel person ).—“ I say, guv’ner, givens 
a hist with this ’ore bilin’ o’ greens ! ” 
(A lurge hamper of market stuff.') 

vi. Genteel Cockney (by the mt- 

l side). — Blanche , “ How grand, how 
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solemn, dear Frederick, ^his is i I 
really think the ocean is more beauti¬ 
ful under this aspect than under any 
other ! ” Frederick. — “ H’m — ah! 
Per-waps. By the why, Blanche, 
there’s a_ fell% sli wimping. S’pose we 
ask Mm if he can g*st us some pwawns 
for breakfast to-mowaw mawning P” 


considered, I’m afraid you won’t suit 
me. I’ve always binbrought up gdbleel: 
and I couldn’t go nowheres where there 
ain’t no footman kep’. ” 
xiii. Another. — Lady. “ Wish to 
leaver! w r by> I thought, Thompson, you 
wore very comfortable with me! ’* 
„ Thompson (who is extremely refined). 

vii. Stuok-up Cockney. — ( Small \ “ Ilo yes, mum ! I don’t find no fault 


Swell enters a tailods &hoj>.) “A*— 

Brown, A-*-want stme more co^its ! ” 
Snip. “Yes, sir. Thanl* you, sir. 
How many wcaild you plgaso to 
want?” SmaV Swell. “A—let me 
see; A—11 have eight. A—no, I'll 
have nine; and look hci e ! A—shall 
want some trousers,” Snip. “Yes, 
sir, thank you, sir. HW many w%uld 
you like?” Small Smell. — “A—I 
don’t know exactly. S’pdte we say 
twenty-four pairs ; and look here ! 
Show r me somi patterns tliat w'ou’t b# 
worn l # >y any snobs ! ” ’ 
viix. Cockney Flunkey. — {Country 
Footman meekly u/tjuires of L^ndqn 
F 'otman)—^ l’ray, sir, what do you 
think oi bur town ? A nico place, 
ain’t it ?” London Footman (rondes- 
ecndingly). “Veil, Joseph, I lilies 
your tow'n well enough. It’s clean : 
your streets are hairy ; and you have 
lots of rewind But I don’t like # four 
champagne, it’s all gfcwsberry !” 

ix. Crckney Cabby (with politeness). 
—“ Beg pardon, sir; please don’t smokf* 
in the keb, sir; ladies do complain^’ 
.the ’baeca uncommon. Better let mo 
smoke it for yer outside, fir ! ” 

x. Military Cockney — LtcntmuR 

L Inzer {of the Flnngers). — “ Gwood 
gwacious ! Horjr’s a howible go ! The 
infantwy’/.going to gwow a mous¬ 
tache 1” hornet Tlnff'e 1 .,* (whose fare is 
whiskerless). “ Yn"v*don’t mean that! 
Wall! there’s only one alternative fort 
us. We must shave! 

xi. Juvenile Low Cotknt#.—“Jack; 
Whereabouts i Amstid-am ? ” Jack. 

“ Well, I can’t say exackerley, but I 
know it’s somewhere near ’Ampstid- 
’cuth I ’’ 

xii. Cockney Bomestio. — Servant 
Hirl. — “ Weil, tuam. «* Hcvcrjdhink 


with you, mum—nor yet with master- 
but the truth his, mum—the bother 
servants is so ofrid Vulgar and hig- 
norant, »nd speaks so hungrasfmatical, 
that 1 reely cannot live in the same 
’ouae with ’em—and I should like to 
go fSiis day m^nth, if so be has it won’t 
illof'iivcnieno^you ! ” 

^xiv* Cockney Waiter.-— “ ’Am, sir ? 
Yessir ? Don’t take anything w r ith your 
"am, do you, sir?'” Gentleman. 

“ Yes, I do ; I take the letter H ! ” 

xv. Cockney Hairdresser.— “ They 

•■ay, sir, the cholera is iu the Hair, 
sir!” Gmt (very uneasy). “Indeed! 
Ahem! Then I hope you’re yery par¬ 
ticular about the brushes you use.” 
Hairdresser. “ Oh, I see you don’t 
hunderstand me, sir ; I don’t iflean tlio 
’air of the ’ed, hut the A air hoi the 
^atmosphere ? ” * 

xvi. •Cockney Sweep (seated upon a 
donkey). —• “ Fitch us out another 
penn’orth o’ strawberry hice, with a 
doll' p o’Jem on w'ater in it.” 

xvii. Feminine Cockney (hy the sea¬ 
side.) —‘*Ok, Harriet, dear, put on your 
hat and let us thee the stheaQiboat come 
m. The thca is tho rouglfj—and the 
people will be tho #bthurdly thick ! ” 

192. Londonors w'ho desire to cor¬ 
rect the defects of their utterance cannot 
do better than to exercise themselves 
frequently # u]f>n those w r ords respectJlig 
which they have been in error. 

193. H^nts for tfce Correction of the 
Irish Brogue.— According to the direc- 
tioas given by Mr. B. H. Smart, an Irish¬ 
man wisMng to throw oil the brogue of 
Ms mother country should avoid hurling 
dtit his words with a superfluous quan¬ 
tity of fcreaSL Jit is not broadher nnd^ 
wulher that he should sty, but the d } 
and every other consonant, should 
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neatly delivered by tbs tongue, with as 
littlenot, clattering, or breathing as 
possible. Next let him drop the rough¬ 
ness Op rolling of the r in all places but 
the beginning of syllables; he must not 
say star-rum and far-rum, bit lit the 
f»ord he heard in one smooth syllabic. 
He should exercise himself until ho can 
convert plaze into please, phnty into 
plenty, Jasrn into Jesus, and so on. He 
should modulate his sentence?, sc as to 
avoid directing his accent all in one 
manner— from the acute to th? grave. 
Keeping hie car on the watch for good 
examples, and exorcising himself fre¬ 
quently upon them, he unay become 
piaster of a greatly improved uri ranee. 

194. Hints for Correcting the Scotch 
Brogue. —The same authority remarks 
that as an Irishman uses the closing 
accent of the voice too much, so a 
Scotchman has the contrary habit, and 
is continually drawling his tones from 
the grave to the acute, with an effect 
which, to southern ears, is suspensive in 
character. The smooth guttural r is as 
little heard in Scotland as in Ireland, 
tho trilled r taking its place. The sub¬ 
stitution of the former instead of the 
latfer must be a matter of practice 
Tho peculiar sound of the u , winch in 
the north so often borders on f he, French 
v, must bo compared with the several" 
sounds of tho letter as they are 'mard in 
die south ; and the long quality which 
a Scotchman is apt to give to tht vowels 
that ought Lo be essentially short,piust 
bo clipped. ‘ In fact, aural observation 
and lingual exercise .re the only sure 
means to tbo end ; so that a Scotchman 
£oing $o a well for. a bucket of water,. 
und finding & countryman bathing 
ihelein, would not exclaim “ Hey, 
Colin, dinna ye ken the water’s for 

‘•drink, and nae for bathin’ ? ” 

195. Of Provincial Brogues it' is 
scarcely necessary to say much, a" the 
foregoing advice applies to them. One 
militiaman exclaimed to another,, 
“ Jin»vyonbain’t in step ” “ Bain’t I ?’** 
ft-«nHimed the other ; '! w«il, change 
yourn 1 ” Whoever desires knowledge 
must strive for it. It must not he dis¬ 


pensed witl after the fashion of Turn* 
mus and Jim, who held the following 
dialogue upon a vital question ?—Tmn- 
mus. “1 zay, Jim, be you a purtoc- 
tionist?” Jim. “E’as 1 be.” Tummus, 
“ Wall, X zay, Jim, what be purtec- 
tion?” Jim. '“Loa’r, Tummus, 
doan’t bo knaw? ” Tummus. “Naw, 
I doan’t.” Jim. “Wall, I doan’l 
| kmaw a s 1 can tell'’ee, Tummus, vur 1 
j dotin' 1 1 ezabrly knaw mysoV r l ” 

| 190. Kulee of Pronunciation. 

i i. 0 before a, o, and it, and in som| 

| other situations, is a close articulation, 
j like />. Before e, t, and y, c ispreciselj 
j equivalent to s in same, this; as in 
j ecd<$, cwil, cypress, capacity. 

.! ii. E final indicates that the pre- 
; ceding vowel is long ; as in hate, mete, 
j sire, robe, lyre, abate,, recede, invito, 
. remote, intrude., 

j iii. E final indicates that r preceding 
! has the sound of s; asm lace , lance; 
1 and that g preceding has the sound of 
j, as in charge, page, challenge. 

iv. E final, in proper English words, 
j never forms a syllable, and in the most- 
, u.v'd words, in the terminating uuac- 
: eented syllable it is silent. Thus, 

’ motive, genuine, examine, granite, are 
j pronounced moUp gen (.in, cx-amin, 
j granit. 

v* E final, in a few words of foreign 
origin, foims a syllable; as syncope, 

| smt le. 

vi. E f&al^is silent after l in the 
fallowing terminations,— hie, do, die, 
fie, c/l<, lie, pfy, (a, zle; as in able, 
manacle, cradle, ruffle, mangle , wrinkle,, 
supple, rattle, puzzle , ^Wiic! are pro¬ 
nounced dll, mana'd, crafll, ruff, 
man’tj l, wnn'klf’&valpi, puz'zl. 

vii. E is usually silent in the tcr- 
b v iina,tion en ; as in token, broken ; pro¬ 
nounced toJcn^ hrokn, 

viii. OUfe, in the termination of ad¬ 
jectives and their derivatives, is pro¬ 
nounced us ; as in gracious, pious, pom¬ 
pously. 

ix. CE, Cl, TI, before a vowel, have 
tbe sound of sh ; as in cetaceous, gra- 

! cious, motion, partial, ingratiate; pro- 
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notmced eetashm, grashus, moshtm, 
parshal* ingrashiaie. 

x. SI, after an accented vowel, is 

pronounced like zh ; as* in Ephesian, 
confusion ; pr^iounced Ephezhan , eon- 
fuzhon. t 

xi. Wien Cl or TI precede simi¬ 
lar combinations, as in prouunwari’on, 
negotiation, theyshqpld be pronounced 
/c instead gf she, t* prevent a repAi- 
tion of the latter syllable; «is pfonun- 
eeashon instead oj^pronunsheashon . 

xii. GH, both in the middle and at 
the end of words is silent; as in 
caught, bought, fright, nigh, sigh ; pro¬ 
nounced caut, bant, frite, ui, si. > In 
the following exceptions, howcvqjr, gh 
are pronounced as /:-—cough, chough, 
elough, enough, laugh, rough, slough, 
touglfa trough. 

Xiii. AYheg WH begins a word, the 
aspirate h precedes u> In pronunciation ; 
as in? what, whiff, what%; pronounced 
hwat, huff, hwole+w having precisely 
the sound of oo, French ou. fn flic 
following words w is silent:— who, 
whom, whose, whoop, whole. 

xiv. K after r has no sounder use ; 
as in rheum, rhyme ; pronounced rettm, 
ryme. 

xv. II sl/>hH be sounded i# the 
middle ot' words ; a*infoie/mad,?th7ior, 
bo/sold, ex/must, in/mbit, unhorse. 

xvi. H should always be soffnded 
except in the following words heir, 

„ herb, honest, honour, hosptyjl, hostler, 
hour, Rumour, and lnutible, and all 
their derivatives,—sueji as humorously, 
derived from humour. 

xvii. K an£ G am silent before n ; 
as know?gnaw ; pronounced no, now. 

xviii. .W before r*is silent; as in 
wring, wreath ; pfbsouneetl ring, rcath. 

xix. B after w is silent; as in dun^, 
numb ; pronounced dam, num. t 

XX. X before k is silent; as in balk, 
walk, talk; pronounced bank, waul, tank. 

xxi. PH has the sound of f; as in 
philosophy; pronounced flosofy. 

xxii. NG has two sounds, one as in 
singer, the other as in Jin-gcr. 

xxiii. N after «t, and closing a sylla¬ 
ble, is silent; as in hymnfeondemn. 


xxiv. P before s and t is mute# as In 
psalm, pseudo, ptarmigan ; pronounced 
sarmpsudo, tarmigan. 

xxv. It has two sounds, one^trohg 
and vibrating, as at the beginning of 
worms a ltd syllabus, such as robbefy 
reckon, error; tho other as at the ter¬ 
minations of words, or when succeed¬ 
ed by a consonant, as farmer, morn. 

xxvi. Before the letter It there is a 
slight sound of • between the vowel 
and the consonant. Thus, haw; patent, 

l apparent, mere, mire, more, phe, pyre, 
j are pronounced nearly ban; paerent, 

| apjjaercnt, me-er,mier , moer,pner, pyer. 

| T^s pronunciation proceeds from tho 
! peculiar articulation of r, and it occa- 
| sfons *a slight change of the sound of a, 
which can only be learned by the ear. 

xxvii. There are other rules of pro¬ 
nunciation affecting the combinations 
^ of vowels, &e ; but as they are more 
l difficult to describe, and as they do not 
| i elate to errors which are (ommonly 
■ prevalent, we shall content ourselves 
! with giving examples of them in tho 
\ fallowing list of words. Who* a sylla- 
J hie in any word in this list is printed in 
italics, the accent or stress of vgioe 
should be laid on that syllable. 

• 

197. Proper Pronunciations 
# of Words often Wrongly Pro¬ 
noun cfctd. 

Again, «sually pronounced a-gen, not ft? 

spelled. o 

Aliefi, A-li-cn, not ale-yen. m 
Antipodes, a»-h>-tjdoes. 

Apostle, as a-jm'l, without the t. 

Arch, aitch. in coin pounds ot our own lan¬ 
guage, as m archbishop, arclidtftie; bu% 
ark in woifls derived from the Grec^, as 
archaic* ar-Au-ik; archeology, ar-ke-cf- 
u-gy; archangel, ark-«<«-ge^; archetype, 
vxr-ke ; arc-115 episcopal, nr-ke-e-yu* 

po-pal; archipelago, ur-fce-yrt-a-go; ar- 
efftves, ar-kivz, Ac. 

Asia, a sha. 

^Asparagus as spelled, not asparagruss. 
Aunt^nfo^iot au nt. # 

Awkward, a\vk% urd, not awk-i/rd, '«.» 
Bade, bad. * 

Because, be-cuicr, not be-co*. 
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Been, bln. 

Beloved, as a verb, be-luvd , os an adjective, 
be*/«ved. Blessed, cursed, &c., are e bject 
to ttm same rule. 

Beneawi, wit h the th in breath, not with 
the th in breathe. *' ^ 

Kog'raphy, as npellerf,’ not beography. 
Buoy, bey, not bwoy. 

Canal', as spelled, not tta-nel. 

Caprice, cnproece- 

Cateh, as spelled, not krteh, a 

Chaw, An-oss. 

Cl lariat an^ sA«r-latan. 

Chasm, kaziri 
Chasten, chasm 

Chivalry, sAir-alry. - ” 

Chemistry, han'-is-tre, not khi is-ti’e. " 
Choir, kwhe. i u 

Clerk, klarlc. 

Combat, /rum-bat. 

Conduit kun -dit. 

Corps, kor : the plural corps is pronounced 
korz. 

Covetous, enr-e-tua, not cuv-e elms. 
Courteous, curf-yus. 

Courtesy (politeness), rwr-te-sey 
Courtesy (a lowering of the body), curt- sey. 
Cresses, a. spelled, not eree-ses. 

Cu'riosit., , cu-re-tme-ty, not cuiwiiy. 
Cushion, coush- un, not cooth-m. 

Daunt, daicnt, not dant or danit, lyt some 
erroneously pronouuce it. 

Design and desist have the sound of s, not 
of z. 

Desire sliould have the sound of z. 
Despatch, dc-sputch, not dis-pUch. v 
Dew, due, no) doo. 

Diamond, as spelled, not di mond. 
Diploma, de-/" 0 -ma, not di/;-lo-nia. 
Diplomacy, de-pfo-ma-cy, not thp-lo-ma-py. 
Direct, de-wAi, not, di-reet. 

Rivera (several), tfi-verz ; but diverse ^differ¬ 
ent), dt-verse. 

Dome, as spelled, not doom. t 
Drought, drowt, not drawt. 

Duke, as spefted, not d<„>k. i ( v 
Dynasty', dyn as-te, not dy-nas-ty. 

Edict, e-dlckt, not ed-iekt. 

E'en and e'er, een and air. 

Egotism, ey-o-ttern, dht e-go-tUm. ,t 
Either,,'-ther or other. 

En trine, en-jin, not tmpn. *■ a ' 

Ensign, en-sign; msignoy, ca-Bine-se. 
Epistle, without obt t. 

Epttv. p mt-Q-me. 


Epoch, e-poefe, not ep-ock. 

Equinox, e-qui-nox, not, e^-kwe-nor. 
Europe, (/-rope, not (/-rup. Euro-pe-an, 
not Eu ro-pean. 

Every, ci'-er-y, not er-ry. ^ 

Executor, ogz-ec-uto.*, not with the sound 
of x. 

Extraordinary, aa spelled, not ex-tror-di- 
ncr-i, or rr-traordinary, nor Bxtrornarey. 
February, as spelled, ,not Febuary. 

Financ,?, la-rince, not/uianee. 

Foundling, as spelled, not fond- ling. 
Garden, yar-dn, not garden, nor gard-ing. 
Gauntlet, gawnt-let, not ynntAet. 
Geography, as spelled, not jfoyiaphy, at 
gehograpliy. 

Geometry, as spelled, no(, jom-ctry. 

Haaiu, hawnt, not hant. 

Height, Lite, nob highth. 

Heinous, Aay-nus, not Aee-nus. 

Highland, A<-land, not Ace-land. V 
Horizon, ho-ri-zri, not Aor-i-zon. 

Housewife, pronounced in the ordinary 
way r when it means the mistress of a 
h use who is a good manager, but Aaz-wif, 
whe, it means a small ease for needles. 
Hymeneal, hy-men-; .1 not hy-nenal. 
Instead, iu-rfed, not instid. 

Isolate, i-so-late, not w-o-late, nor w-olate. 
J.ilap.yof-ap, not jolup. 

January, as spelled, not Jcnuary nor 
Jam y ary. i 

Leave, as spelled, not leaf. 

Legend (e;-und, not, fc-gend. 

Lieutenant, lef-frn-ant, not Jeu-fen-ant. 
Man/, mi/i-ney, not man-ny. 

March i -meH^ n rmu -shun tv 'ss, not as spelled. 
Massacre, mas-six- ,or, not mas-sa*crg. 

M. tlross, as spelled, not. «i«(-trass. 

Matron, ma-tmn, not mat-ron. 

Medicine, med-e-cin,‘not 
Minute (sixty seconds), »uw-it. p 
Minute (sina.l), rr^-nutc. 

Miscellany, mis-a’(dauy, not mis-cellany. 
Mischievous, wiM-chiv-us, not mis-cAeep-us. 

T c er, for never, nare. 

Neighbourhood .no^bur-hood, not nny-bur* 
wood. 

Nephew nev-u, not nef-u. 

New, nU, not noo, 

N otable (worthy of notice), no-ta-bl. 

Oblige, as spelled, not obleege. 

Oblique, ob-leck, not o~blike. 

Odorous, o-der us, not orf-ur-ua. 

Of, ov, except w v en compounded v, Ith there, 
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here, and where, which should be pro* 
nounogd lxere-o/, there-c/, and where-of. 
Off, as spelt, not awf. 

Organization, or-gau-i-zo-siiun, not or-ga* 
nc-za-shun. 

Ostrich, os-tricn, not y-tridge. 

"Pageant, paj-emt, not jua-jant. 

Parent, pare-mt, not par-ent. 

Partisan, par-te-zan, not par-te-can, nor 
par-ti-zan. # * • 

Parent, pa-fent, not parent. • 

Physiognomy, ns ftM-og-nomy, not phy- 
sionnorny, • • 

Pincers, pm-cerz, not pinch-erz. 

Plaintiff, as spelled, not plari-tiff. 

Pour, pore, not so as to rhyme with our. 
Precedent (an example), pres-e-dent; pre- 
ce-doilt (going before in jK>int of*tiine, 
previous, former), is the pronunciation I 
of tlie adjective. * 

Prologue, pro-lgg, not prol- op. 

Quadrille, ka -dhl, not cpiod-ril. • 

Quay, key, not as spelled. , 

Radish, as spelled, not mUsh. 

Raillery, rail’-er-y, 'or ral-er-y, not^ as 
spelled. 

Rather, rar-ther, not ray-ther. 

Resort., re-sort. 

Resound, re-sound. 

Respite, mi-pit, not. as spelled. ® 

Rout (a party * and to rout), sh*mld lie pro- 
nouneed r<r* i Route (a road),ro*t 
Saunter, sraien-ter, in4. sarw-ter or sort- ter. 
Sausage, #o«.-sage not sos-sidge, nor sas¬ 
sage. * 

Schedule, shed- ule, not shed-dle. 

Seamstress is pronounced se^w-stresi?, but 
sernp-streas, as the wordsfs now commonly^] 
spelt* I s pronounced sem-stress. • 
Sewer, soo-er or su-er, not shore, nor 
ahure. # 

Shire, as43pelled, when uttered as a single* 
word, bht shortened iq±o shir in compo¬ 
sition, '• # # 

Shone, sh8n, not shun, nor as spelled. 
Soldier, sole-ier. ^ 

Solecism, sof-e-eizm, not s^le-cizm. 

Soot as spelled, not sut. 

Sovereign, soi’-er-in, not suv-er-in. 

Specious, spe-nhus, not spesh-ua. 

Stomacher, sium-a-oher. • 

Stone (weight), as spelled, not stun. 

Synod, sin-od, not sy-nod. 

Tenure, fen-uro, not te-nurq* 

Tenet, fufi-et, not fe-net. „ 


Than, as spelled, not thub. ^ 

Tremor, trem-ur, not tre-mor. 

Twelfth, should have the th sounded. 
Umbrella, as spelled, not um-ber-el-^i. 

Vase, vaiz or varz, not vawze. 
Was,*wozfnot wuz. 

Weary, imr-i, not \^hry. 0 

Were, wer, not ware. 

Wont, wunt, not as spelled. 

Wrath, rawth, not rath : as an adjective it 
is*polled wrotli # and pronounced with 
tluwvowel sound shorter, as .wratlt-ful, 
Ac. • I 

Yacht, yot, not. yat. 

Yeast, as spelled, not yfst. 

Zfiiith, rc«-itfc, not re-nith. 

Zodiac, .zo-de^k. 

Sodomy should have both o's sounded, as 
zo-oi-o-gy, not soo-lo-gy. 

Note .—The tendency of all good elocu* 
tionists is to pronounce as nearly in ac¬ 
cordance with the spelling as possible. 

Pronounce— 

—ace not iss, as furnace, not fumiw. 

—age, not idge, as cabbage, courage, post¬ 
age, \ ill age. 

—ain, am*, not in, as certain, certane, not 
certm. 

--ate, not it, as modern/e, not moderif. 
--e^t.^iol ee, as aspect, not aspec, subject, 
not Mib.gr. 

—cd, not id, or ud, as wicked, not wiekid, 
or wifkmt. 

- el, not 1, mode 1, not modi; noi'e I, not not'l. 
—cn, Ait i), as sudden, not sudd».~ Bur¬ 
den, burthen, garden, lengthen, seven, 
strengthen, often, and a lew others, hava 
the e silent. * 

—ence, not unce, as influence, not influ-unre. 
—es, not ia, as pleases, not pi easts. 

— lie Sirould bo premoun^d il, as iertif, n?»t 
fertile, iif all words except chawfimilo 
(ci»i),^xile, gentile, infantile, reconcile, 
and senile, which should he pronounce^) 

* ile. i 9 

w in, not n, as Lathi, not Latn. 

—nd, not n, as husband, not husban; thou* 
qjjtnd, not tliousan. m 

—ness, not mss, as carefulness, mjJ, careful* 

m'A. w , 

—ng, not n, as singi»y t< po£ singin; speak¬ 
ing, not speakin. 

—ngth, not nth, as strength, n ot nt *a«t,fi. 


Hno, the o should he silent ;» in treason, 
tre-Sn, not tre-son, 

—tal,'noi tie, os capital, not capitte; metal, 
not mettle; mortal, not mottle; periodi¬ 
cal j^not periodlcfe, 

—xt, not x, aa next, not nex. 

<L 108. Punctuation. — Punctua¬ 
tion teaches the method of placing 
Faint*, in written or printed matter, 
in such a manner as to indicate the 
pauses which would be made by the 
author if, he were communicating his 
thoughts orally instead of by written 
signs. 

199. Writing and Printing arc si V 
stitutes for oral communication; a id 
correct punctuation is essential to con¬ 
vey the meaning intended, and to give 
due force to such passages as the author 
may wish to impress upon the mind of 
the person to whom they are being 
communicated. 

900, The Points are as follows:— 

Comma , Note of luterroga- 

Semicolon ; tion P 

Colon: Note of Exclama- 

Period,or ^ullPoint. tion i 
Apostrophe ’ Parenthesis ( ) 

Hyjfnen - Astei isk, or 3tar * 

r 

As these ore all the points required in 
simple epistolary composition, we will 
confine our explanations to tlm rules 
which should govern the use of them. 

201. ’The Other Points, hovever, 
are the pan graph If; the section 5 ; 
the dagger t; the double dagger J; the 
parallel || ; the bracke f [ ] ; and some 
others. These, however, arc quite un¬ 
necessary, except for elaborate works, 
ill which they aye chiefly used for notes 
or marginal references. The rule — 
is sometimes used as a substitute for tho 
^racket or parenthesis^ 

202. The Gomma , denote thtf 

shortest pause ; the semicolon ; a lit+lc 
longer pause than the comma; tho 
colon : a little longer pause than the 
semicolqp ; the period, or- full.,point'. 
the longest pause. - 

&03. The fixative Duration of 
these pauses is described as— 


While you count One. 
a *» it ^wo. 

„ „ „ Three. 

„ ,, ,, Pour, 

This, however, is not aruinfallible rule, 
because the duration of the pauses 
should be regulated by the degree of 
rapidity with which the matter is being 
read. In slow reading the duration of 
the pauses should t ? increased. 

20*i. Tfce Other Points are rather 
indications of expressjpn, and of mean¬ 
ing and connection, than of pauses, 
and therefore we will notice them 
separately. 

205. The Misplacing of even so 
slighf a point, or pause, as the comma, 
will often alter tho meaning of a sen- 
• tence. Tho contract made for lighting 

tho town of Liverpool, during the year 
1819, was thrown void b*; the misplae- 
irtg of a comma in the advertisements, 
thus:—“ The lamps at present aro about 
4,050, and have in general two spouts 
cadi, eimposed of not less than twenty 
threads of cotton.” The contractor 
would have proceeded to furnish each 
lamp with the said twenty threads, but 
this-being but half the usual quantity, 
the commissioners discovered lhat the 
difference arose from the .comma fol¬ 
lowing* instead of preceding the word 
"each. Tho parties agreed to annul the 
content, and a new one was ordered. 

206. The Following Sentence shows 
how iliiheulf it is to -*ead without the 
. aid of the pointi" used as pauses:— 

Loath waits not 'or storm nor sunshine 
within a dwelling in one of the upper 
streets respectable in appi ranee and fur¬ 
nished with such conveniences as distin¬ 
guish the hAuitat'Jsns of those who rank 
among the higher «lai ses of society a man 
of ruddle age lay on his last bed momently 
awaiting the final summons all that the 
most skilful rmdica’ attendance all that 
love warm as the glow that fires an angel's 
bosom could do had been done by day and 
jiiglit, for many long weeks had ministering 
spirits such as a devoted wife and loving 
children are done all within their power to 
ward off the blow but there he lay his 
\ raven, hair smoothed off from his noble 

<t> 
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btovf bis dark eyes lighted, with unnatural 
brightness and contrasting strongly with 
the paflid hue which marked him as an 
expectant of the dread messenger. 

207. TheJSame Sentenoe, properly 
pointed, axunvith capital letters placed 

* m . n*lt *i . j . iV - 


210. The Note of Interrogation P 
indicates that the sentence to which it 
is pot asks a question; as, “ What is 
the meaning ot that assertion Hi What 
am I to do? ” 

#11. fThe Note^of Exclamation or^f 


after full-points, according to the ! admiration ! indicates surprise, plea- 


adopted rule, may be easily read and 
understood:— # 

Death waits not f*r storm nor sunslfinc. 
Within a*dwelling in one th% upper 
streets, respectable in appearance, and 
furnished with surh conveniences as dis¬ 
tinguish the habitations ot those who rank 
among the higher classes of society, a man 
of middle age lay on his last, bed, momently 
awaiting the final summons. All Unit the 
most skilful medical attendance—all that 
love, warm as the glow Utat ^res an angel's,] 
bosom, could do, had been done; by day 
and°nigbt, for many long weeks, had 
ministering sjflrits, Miuh as a devoted Mile 
and laving children are, done all within* 
their power to ward off the blow', hut 
there he lay, his raven hair smoqfchecfr off 
from his noble brow, Ids dark eyes lighted 
with unnatural brightness, and contrasting 
strongly with the pallid hue which marked 
him as an expectant of the dread fties- 
senger. 

208. Thp Apostrophe ’ is used to 
indicate the combining of two wtwds in 
one,—as John's booh, instead of John, 
his booh; or to show the omissibn of 
psirts of words, as Glo’ster, for Glou¬ 
cester— tho’ for though. r £hese abbre¬ 
viations should h? avoided as much as 
possible. Cobbett says the apostrophe 
** ought to be called the mark of laziness 
and vulgarity.’^ Tho first use, Jiow- 
ever, of which wo gave an example, is 
a necessary and proper*pne.« 

209. The or eon joiner --j 

is used to unite words which, though 
they are separate and distinct, have si 
close a connection as^lmfst to become 
one word, as water-rat, wind-mill, &c. 
it is also used in writing and printing, 


sure, or sorrow; as “Oh! Ah! 
Goodness 3 Beautiful! I am as¬ 
tonished ! Woe is me ! ” 

Sometimes, when • an expression of 
strorfg surprise or pleasure itj intended, 
two nTites of this character are em¬ 
ployed, thus! ! 

# 212. The Parenthesis () is used to 
pfevent confusion by the introduction 
to a sentence of a passage not neces¬ 
sary* to tho sense thereof. “I am 
going to meet Mr. Smith (though I am 
not an admirer of him) on Wednesday 
next.” It is better, however, as a rule, 
not to employ parenthetical sentences. 

213. The Asterisk, or Star * may 
be employed to refer from the text to a 
note of explanation at the foot of a 
column, or at the end of a letter. 
\* Three stars are sometimts used to 
call particular attention to a paragraph, 

214. Hints upon Spelling—*The 
following rules wilt bo found of great 
ashittance in writing, because they re¬ 
flate to if class of words about tho 
] spelling of which doubt and hesitation 

are frequently felt:— 

i. Alj words of one syllable ending in 
l, with a single vowel before it, have 
double l at the close; as, null, sell. 

ii. All words of one syllable ending 
in l, with a double vowel before it, have 
one l only at the close : as, mail, sail. 

i ii .•Words of one syllable ©riding iA 
l, when compounded, retain but <*ne l 
each ; a if, fulfil, skilful . 

iv. Words of more than^me syllable^ 
apding^E# l have ofte l only at the close;* 
aSj delightful, faithful; except befall^ 
doutofall, recall. unwell, &c. 

V, All derivatives from words ending 

i x • l* j.. J . 


w6rd is divided and continued in tho 
next line. Look down the ends of the 
hues in this column, and you will 
notice the hyphen in scvoitl places. 


at the end of a line, to show where a Lin /’have one l only * as, equality , from 


equal from full / except they 
end in cr or l§; as, mill, miller; fut%, 
fully. 

Vi. All participles in ing from vjprEj 
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ending in e lose the e final; as have, 215. H or no H? That is tho 
having*; amuse, amusing ; unless they CtUQatiOll.—Fewthings point so directly 
come from verbs ending in double ^ and to the want of millcation as tho misuse 
then they retain both; as, see, seeing ; of the letter H by persons in conversa- 
agree, Agreeing. tion. We hesitate to assert that this 

vii. All adverbs in /?/ and nour a in common defect in speaking indicates 
ment retain the e fina> of the primitives; the absence of education —for, to our 
as, brave, bravely ; refine, refinement ; surprise, we have heard even educated 
except acknowledgment, judgment, &c. persons frequently commit this common 

viii. All derivatives from words and vulgar error. -Now, for the pur- 
ending in er retain thee before thb r ; pose of \ assisting those who ^desire to 
as, r/tfer, reference; except hindrance, improve their mode of speaking, 'we 
from hine^r; remembrance from re- intend toutell a littleistory about our 
member ; disastrous from disaster ; mon- next door neighbour, Mrs, Alexander 
strous from monster ; wondrous from Hitching,—or, as she frequently styled 
wowin': cumbrous from cumber, &e. i herself, with an air of conscious dignity, 

ix. Compound words, if both end nU Mrs. Halexandeh ’Itching. Her 

in/, retain their primitive parts entire; husbatid was a post-captain of some 
as, millstone, changeable, graceless; ex- distinction, seldom at home, and there- 
cept always also , deplorable, although, ''fore Mrs. A. II. (or, as she rendered i t, 
almost, admirable , &e. Mrs. IT. I .) felt it incumbent vj,on, 

X. All words of one syllable ending herself to represent her *wn dignity, 
in a consonant, with a single vowel and tho dignity of her husband also, 
hefote it, double that consonant inde- Well, this Mrs. Hitching was a next- 
rivatives ; as, sin, sinner ; ship, ship - doo 1 * neighbour of ours—a most agree- 
ping ; big, bigger ; glad, gladder, &c.. able lady in many respects, middle 
xi. Words of one syllable ending in aged, good looking, uncommonly fond 
a consonant, with a double vowel before of talking, of active, almost of fussy 
it, do not double the consonant in habits, very good tempered and gooa 
derivatives: as, sleep, sleepy ; troop, natural, but with a most unpleasant 
troopers. r j habit of misusing the letter H to such 

Xii. All words of more than one &yl- ! a degree that our sensitive nerves have 
lable ending in a single consonant, pre- '• often been shocked when in her society, 
ceded by a single vowel, and accented j Hut we must hog the reader, if Mrs. II. 
on the last syllable, double that con- | should he an acquaintance of his, not to 
sonant in derivatives ; as, commit, j breathe a word of our having written 
committee; compel, compelled; appal , { this aeeounriof her—> r there would be 
appalling; distil, distiller. 1 | no limit to her ‘'-Aindignation.” And, 

xiii. Nouns of one- syllable ending ' as ner family is v^ry numerous, it will 
in y preceded by a consonant, change y ; be necessary to keen the matter as quiet 

S to tea in the plural; and verbs ending 1 as can bo, for it will scai^ely be possible 
y, prSceded by a consonant, change y to mention t,]ic subject anywhere, with- 
into lea in the third person‘singular of ■ out ’omfying'^' som^.oi herTel&tiona, 
the present tense, and into ted in the | and instigating thenk to make Mrs. H. 
past tense ard past participle,, as, fly, V’fome our “ Aenemy,” instead of re- 
jlies; T apply, he applies; we re t ly, i/J$ Gaining, as we wish her to do, our 
replied, or have replied. If the jr he intimate friend, 
preceded by a vowel, this rule is not 

applicable; as kc\-, keys; 1 play,,, he One morning, Mrs. II. called upon 
plays ; <5re have enjoyed ourselves, B me, and asked me to take a walk, 
xlv. Compound worda.wh^se pLimi- saying that it was her ^object to look 
tives end in y rchange y into %; as, out for an ’ouse, as her lease had nearly 
beauty, beautiful; lovely, loveliness. ' terminated ; ,and as she had often 
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heard her dear ’Itching %ay tSatThe tinguiahod //officer of the Aarmy. This 
would like to settle in the neighbour- was suggested to her, no doubt, &y the a 
hood oi» ’Ampstead ’Eath, she should presence in the omnibus of a finer look- 
like me to assist her by my judgment mg young fellow, with a moustache, 
in the choice of a residence. She said that at present her nephew 

“I shall bft most happy to accom- wasjptationed in II ireland; but he ex- 
pany you,” I said. * pocfed soon to b%//ordered to Soujjh 

“I knew you would,” said she; ifafrica. 

“and I am sure a Aour or two in*your* The gentleman with the moustache 
society will give pleasure. It’s so seemed much amused, and smilingly 
long since*we’vo 'M a gossip. Besides asktfl her whether her nephew was at 
wfifch, I want a change oft^air.” all //ambitious ? • I «uw that he (the 

I glanced at her peruke, ^ad for a genlftnjan with the moustache) *was 
nxoment laboured under the idea that jesting, and I would have given any- 
she intended to call at her hairdresser’s; thing to have been released from the 
but I soon recollected. unpleasant predicament I was in. But 

“ I suppose we had better take'the wfiat was lfly annoyance when Mrs. 
Aomnibus,” she remarked, “ai*l we y. jroceedRl to say to this youth, 
can get out at the foot pi the’ill.” whose face was radiant with humour, 

I as^nted, and in a few*minutes we" that it was the ’ight of her nephew’s 
w v et# in the street, in the line of the Aambition to servo his country in the 
omnibus, ani one of those vehicles Aour of need ; and Ihcn she proceeded 
soon r 'ippearing— * to ask her fellow-traveller his opinion 

“ Will you ’ail it?” inquired she. of the //upshot, of the war—remarking 
So I hailed it at once, and we jgot that she ’oped it would soon be Aover ! 
in. Now Mrs. II. was so fiWl of At this moment I felt so nervous 
t/ilking that the presence of strangers that I pulled out my handkerchief, and 
never restrained her—a fact which I ezideux oured to create a daemon by 
have often had occasion to regret. She making a loud nasal noise, and remark- 
was no sooner within the omnibus fhan ing that I thought the wind very gold, 
she began remarking upon Aiuconve- whenjm accident happened which took 
nionce of sm-U vehicles, because of us fill by surprise : one of the large 
their smallness, and tlie //insolence of ,, wheels of*the omnibus dropped off, and 
many of tho conductors. She tlmught all the passengers were jostled dovm 
that the proprietors ought only to ’ve into a forner ; but, fortunately, with- 
men upon whose civility they <jpuld out serious injury. Mrs. H., however, 
depend. Then she launched out into, happening to be under three or four 
larger ^topics—said sbf thought that persons, raised aloud erg for “’elp! 
the 7/eniperor of /fcmstria—(hoi# I ’elp!” She was speedily got out, when 
endeavoured to interrupt her by asking she assured us that she w r as not ’urt; 
whethe^ she l;4Rl any idea of the part hut she was in such a state of Aagita- 
of Hampstead, she would like; but she* lieu tflat she washed to be fallen to% 
would complete her marks by say- chemist’s shop, to get forae JTarojjpatic 
ing)-—must be as^appy as the days vinegarfor some Hoe de Cologne ! The 
are long, now that the i/empress fed chemist was exceedingly jjplite .to her, 
presented him with a hare to tae ^br width she Slid she could, noyef 
throne! (Some of tile passengers express her Aobligations—an assertion 
smiled, ahd turning round, looked out which seemed to me to be literally true. 

Of the windows.) It^vas some time Jjefore sb' resumed 

I much wished for our arrival at the# her accustomed freedom of cpnversa- 
fipot where we should alight, for she tfon./m% as we ascended the mil she 
commenced a stepy about an ’andsome explained to hie that she should like-to 
ytran« nephew of hers, wrjio was a dis- take the house as tenant from ’ear to 
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’ear /—But she thought landlords would 
’ Aohjeofrto such an agreement, as when 
they got a good tenant they likejl to 
’old ’im as long as they could. She 
eSpressOd an opinion that ’Amstpad 
must he very ’ealtliy, Because jt wa, so 
’igrh Aup. 

Wo soon reached the summit of the 
hill, and turned through a lane which 
led towards the Heath, and in which 
villas and cottages wore smiling/on 
each,side. “Now, there's a Aelegant 
little placet!” she exclaimed, just 
suit'd to my //ideas—about //eight 
roams and a //oriel //over the //en¬ 
trance.” But it was not tc\ let—so w j 
pa tsed on. ^ 

Presently, she saw something lively, 
to suit her, .and as them was a hill 
in the window", ‘ ‘ To he let—Enquire 
Within,” she gave a loud rat-a-tat-tat 
at the door. 

The servant opened it. 

“ I see this ’ouse is to let.” 


what affected, and some young ladies 
who were in the room drew their heads 
together, and appeared to consult about 
their needlework; but I saw, by 
dimples upon their chocks. w r hich they 
could not conceal,^ that? they were 
smiling], “ Ve ’itlierto been //at ’ome 
so seldom, that I’ve ’ardly //over known 
what oappiness //is.” 

I ^somewhat abruptly broke in upon 
the conversation, l>y suggesting that 
she had better look through the house, 
and inquivR the conditions of tenancy. 
We consequently went through the 
various rooms, and in every one of 
them she had * an //objection 1o this,” 
or “a ’atred for that,” or would give 
“an \nt which might be useful” to 
the lady when - she removed. The 
young ladies were heard tittering very 
much whenever Mrs. 31. broke out, in 
a ]<iud voice, with her imperfect elocu¬ 
tion, and T felt so much annoyed, th.it I 
I determined to cure her of her defective 


“ Yes, ma’am, it is : will you w alk 
in?” 

u ’Ow many rooms are there ? ” 
“Eleven, iua’ a in ; but if you will 
step in, mistress will speak to you.” 

A«vcry graceful lady made her ap¬ 
pearance at the parlour door, and in - 
vitedus to step in. I felt exceedingly 
nervous, for 1 at once perceived that 
the lady of the house spoke witlj that 
accuracy and taste which is one of tho 
best indications of refinement. 

“The hornets to let—and a very 
pleasant residence w r e have found it. ” 
“’Ave you Aoo.cupioj] it long ?” 

“ Our family has resided here for 
more than nine years.” 

e “ Tlidh, I supppse, your lease ’as run 
AoutI” 

“No! wo have it for five years 
lgnger : but my brother, who is a cler¬ 
gyman, has been appointed to a living 
in Yorkshire, and for his sake, and for 


speaking. 

In the evening, after returning home, 
we were sitting by the fire, feeling com¬ 
fortable and chatty, when I proposed 
to M’s. Hitching the following enigma 
from the peri of the lato Henry May¬ 
be w" 

Yhc Vide Vorld you may search, and my 
fellow not find; 

I dwells in a VVacnum, deficient in Yind; 
In thi’Wisagu J’m seen—in the Woiee 1 am 
(1 heard, i> 

And-yet i’m invisible, gives went" to no 
Vnrd. 

I’m not much of a Vag, foi; I’m vanthig in 
.. Tit; 

But distinguished Werse for Ur/Aollums 
I’v/ writ. r , «■' 

I’m the head of all Wiliams, yet far from 
I. the VursL— 

I’m the foremost In Wice, though in Wirtue 

t.he first. 


the pleasure of his society, wo desire i’m not used to Veapon?, and ne’er goes to 
to remove.” , Vor; 

“ Wey,—there's nothing like topping vhough in Walour iuwincible—in Wiclory 
iamilies together for the sjj.ke di^appi- B ure; 

ness. Now therms my poor dear’Itch- The first of all Wianda and Wlctuals is 
mg”—[here she paused, as if some- mine-' 
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Only look, and you'll see in th%Heye I 
appear, 

Onljr ’ark, and you’ll ’ear me just breathe 
in the Hear; ^ 

Though in sex not an ’13, I am (strange 
^paraBox!) 

Mot a bit of an ’Eiftr, but partly a ifox? 
Of Heternity Hi’m the beginning ! And, 
mark. 

Though I goes not with Noah, I am first in 
whe Hark. 

I'm i)ever in ’£alth-~have with Fi’eic no 
power; ^ 

I dies in a Month, but comes back in a 
Hour' 

• # 

* I noticed^during the progress of this 
(fnigjna, in reciting which I ventured 
to emphasise the misplhced A’s as much 
as possible, that occasional blushes and 
smiles passed over Mrs. Hitching’s face. 
After it was finished, there was a 
pause of some minutes. At last she 
said, ‘ ( Very good, very clever.” She 
carefully avoided using any word in 
! which the h, hard or soft, was ro- 
! quired. I saw she was timid, and I 
then determined to completeWtho task I 
had begun by repeating the following 
enigma by Miss Catherine Fanshiawe, 
author. I tell very nervous', but deter- i upmid-he same letter :— 
mined to nro< red :— _• ! 

’Twas whimpered in heaven, ’twas muttered 


Rich in Wen'son and Weal, but deficient in 
Vi^te. 

To Wanlty given, I in Wei wets abound; 
But in Voman, in Vife, a®d In Vidow ain't 
found; g 

Yet conspicuous in,Wirgins, and I’ll tell 
you, between us, 

To persons ol taste l*m a bit of a Warms; , 
Yet none take me for Veal—or for Voe in 
its stead, • 

Rpr I rants not among the sweet. Voo’d, 
Vuu, and Ved! a 

Before the recital of the enigma was 
half completed, Mis. Hitching laughed 
heartily—she saw, of course, the mean¬ 
ing of it—that it was a play upon the 
Cockney error of using the Y instead of 
the W, and the latter instead of the Y. 
Several times, ns I proceeded, she ex-* 
claimed “//excellent! /(excellent!” 
and when I«ad finished, she remained 
that, is was very ‘ 7 /ingenious,” p.iuJ 
enough to “/open the*Aeyes ” of the 
Cockneys to their stupid and^ vulgar 
manner of speaking. 

A more difficult, and delicate task lay 
before me. 1 told her that as she was 
so much pleased with the first enigma, 

I would submit another by the same 
author. I felt ver 
mined to pro< eed 


I dwells in the Herth, and I breathes in the 
Hair; * . 

If you searches the Hocean, you’ll fim^that 
I’m there. * » m % 

The first of all Hangels.fhi HOlympus am 

in* . • 

Yet I'm banished from 'Haven, expelled 
from on ’TgV ' 

But thoifkh on this Horb I am destined to* 
grovel, m * 

I’m ne’er seen in*Tli% ’Quae, In an 'lit, nor 
an 'Ovel; ^ 

Not an ’Oss nor an ’Unter e’er bears nfc, 
alas! v 0 

But often I’m found on the top of a Hass. 

I resides in a Hattie, and loves not to roam, 


Though 'ashed In the 'Urricane, of the 
Hatmosphere part, 

I enters no *114,1 creeps Into no ’Art, 


in hell. 

And ccflo caught faintly the sound as it fell; 

On the foil fines of earth ’twas permitted to 
rest. 

Ami the depths of the ocea^ its presence 
confessed. 

’Twill be found inthe sphere when ’tis riven 
asunder, 

B, setBi in the lightning, and hcaaf in life 
tlmndcifc • ^ 

'Twas a Wit to 1 to man with liis earliest 
breath, 

^ttends *t Ilia birth, and awaits him ilf 
death; 

it presides o’er his happiness, honour, and 
health. 


And yet I’m invariably absent from ’Oim\ , Is f!he prop of his hoiiSe, and the end of his 

Thrtmrh ’ilslied in thn 'TTrri f'fmo Of flio I 


Wjjj 
Without 
roam, 


tlA soldier and Beaman may 
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But vtda to the wretch who expels it from 
homo. 

In the whispers of conscience its voice will 
be found, n 

Nor e’er, in the whirlwind of passio • be 
^ dfowned. \ 

’Twill not soften the heart, and though deaf 
to the ear, 

’Twill make it acutely and instantly hear. 
But in shade let it rest, like a del* ate 
flower— 

Oh, fJreath ^ on it softly —it dies in an'hour. 

She was much pleased, hut seemed 
thoughtful, and once or twice in con¬ 
versation cheeked herself,rid correct el 
herself in the pronunciation of words 
that were difficult to her. ' *■ 

A few days afterwards, I called upon 
her, and upon being introduced to the 
parlour to wait for her appearance, I saw’ 
lying upon her table the following 

MEMORANDUM ON THE USE OP THE 
LETTER H. 


Pronounce- 

-Herb, 

’Eib. 

*1 

Heir, 

'Kir. 

M 1 

f » 

Honesty, 

’Onesty. 

11 

Honour, 

’Onour. 

»* 

Hospital, 

’Ospital. 


Hostler, 

'Ostlers c 

M 

Hour, 

’Orr. 

"»> 

Humour, 

’Umour. 

If 

Humble, 

’Umb?n. 

M 

Humility, 

Tmility. 


In nil other case t the II is to he sounded 
when it begins . nord. 

Mem .—Bo cereful to sound the H siiglitly 
in such words as w/icre, >~</Aen, wAat.wAy— 
don’t say were, wen, wat, wy. 

* I am happy to say that it is how a 
pleasure to hear Mrs, Hitching’s con¬ 
versation. I only hope that otners may 
improve as f|io has done. ^ 

216. Conversation.— There &rs 
many talkers, hut few who know how 
to converse agreqjibly. Speak dis¬ 
tinctly, ^neither too rapidly y.or too 
slowly. Accommodate Jthe^pitdh of 
your voice to th§, hearing of the person 
with whom you are conversing. Never 
speak with your mouth full. Tell your 


jokes, and laugh afterwards. Dispense 
with superfluous words—sufeh as, 
“Well, I should think,” etc. 

2X7. The "woman who wishes her 
conversation to be agreeable will avoid 
conceit or affectation, and laughter 
which is not natural and spontaneous, 
'Her language will bo easy and mi* 
j studied, marked by V graceful careless- 
! mv3s, v;hich, at the’same tifiie, n«yi:r 
j oversteps the limits of propriety. Her 
i lips will'readily yield to a pleasant 
; smile; she will not love to hear her- 
i self talk; her tones will bear the im- 
; press of sincerity, and her eyes kindle 
! with animation as she speaks. The 
j art oi’ pleasing is, in truth, the very 
I soul of good breeding; for the precise 
“object of the latter is to render us 
agrceablo to all with whom we ayso- 
■ nr te — to make us, at tlik same time, 

: ,esteexned and loved. 

218. We nfeed scarcely advert to 
the-rudeness of internipting any ono 
j who is speaking, or to the impropriety 
| of pushing, to its full extent, a discus¬ 
sion which has become unpleasant. 

2,19. Some Men have a Mania for 
Greek and Latin quotations: thin is 
peculiarly to he avoided. It is like 
pulling up the stones from a tomb 
i v herewith to kill the living. Nothing 
! is mow, wearisome than pedantry. 

| «220. If you feel your Intellectual 
I Superiority to any one with whom you 
I ^re conversing, do not seek to hear him 
down: it would be an inglorious 
triumph, and a bleach of good manners, 
beware, loo. of speaking lightly of sub¬ 
jects which bear a sacreo diameter. 

221. It is a flommon Idea ’that the 
| art of writing arid the art of conversa- 
| tion are one ; tliis'Is* a great mistake. A 

n.\n of genius may be a verydull talker. 

222. The Two Grand Modes of 
making your conversation interesting, 
arc to enliven it by recitals calculated 
tft affect and impress yOur hearers, and 
to intersperse it with anecdotes and 
smart things. Count Antoine Bivarol, 
who lived from 1767 to 1801, was a 
master in the^atter mode. 

223 . Composition.— If y ?u would 
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write to any purpose, "you must be 
perfectly free from without, in the first 
place,* and yet more free from with¬ 
in. Give yourself tfye natural rein; 
think on no nattem, no patron, no paper, 
no press, no public; think on nothing, but 
follow your own impulses. Giro your¬ 
self as you are, what you arc, and how 
you see it. Every man sees with his own 
eyes, or does not^Sbe at all. This js in- 
^ontrovdltibly true. Bring out what you 
have. If you have nothing, be an 
honest beggar father than awespeetablo 
thief. Great care and attention should 
be devoted to epistolary correspondence, 
as nothing exhibits want of taste and 
judgment so much as a slovenly letter. 
Since the establishment of tli# penny , 

{ jostage it is recognised as a rule that all 
ettors should be prepaid * indeed,man^ 
persons make a point of never taking iu 
an unpaid Utter. The following hints 
mily he worthy of attention :— , 

224. Always put h Stamp on your 
envelope, at the fop, in the rjght*hand 
corner. 

225. Let the Direction he written 
very plain ; this will save the postman' 
trouble, and facilitate business by pre¬ 
venting mistakes. 

226. If the Address be London 
add tbe letters of the postal district in 
which it happens to be, for this al*o 
saves trouble in the General Post Offioe. 
Thus in writing to the publishers of 
“Enquire Within,** whose hau^e of 
business is in the jEjpst Central (J EXi.) 
postal district, address your letter to 
Messrs. Houlston arid Sons, Paternoster 
Square, London, E.C. 

227. At the head of your Letter, jn 
the right-hand comer, pjit your address 
in full, with**the aay of the month 
underneath; do*nSt omit this, though 
you may be writing to your most^inti- 
inate mend for the third or even tht 
fourth time in the bourse of a day. • 

228. What yon have to Say in your 
Letter, aay as plainly as possible, as if 
you were speaking; this is the b?st 
#Ule* Do not revert three or four 
times to one circumstanoe, but 6 ™**] as 
you go on 


229. Let your Signature be written 

as plainly as possible {many flnistaketf* 
wijl be avoided, especially in writing to 
strangers), and without any flourishes, 
aa these do not add in a ny way to the 
htrmufiy of your letter. W e have seen 
signatures that have been almost impos¬ 
sible to decipher, being a mere mass of 
strokes, without any form to indicate 
letters. This is done chiefly by the igno- 
rSnt, and would lead one to suppose that 
thqy were ashafued*of signing w%t they 
had written. ’* 

230. Do not Cross your Letters: 
surely paper is cheap enough now to 

jfidimt of using an extra half-sheet, iu 
pease of negjssity. 

231. If you write to a Stranger for 
information, or on your own business, 
he sure to send a stamped envelope with 
your address plainly written ; this will 
not fail to procure you an answer. 

232. If you are not a Good Writer 

it is advisable to use the best ink, paper, 
and pens. For although they may not 
alter the character of your handwriting, 
yet they will assist to make your writing 
look better. • 

233. The paper on which you write 
should he clean, and neatly folded. 

f 234. There should not be Stains on 
the envelope; if otherwise, it is only an 
indication of your own slovenliness. 

2t$5. Care must be taken in giving 
titled porsons, to whom you write, their 
proper designations. 

# 236. Addresses of Letters. 
—As this branch of epistolary corre¬ 
spondence is ene of the most important, 
we subjoin a few additional hints 
wljich letter writers generally would 
do well to attend to* ® 

i. ^Vficn writing several •letters, 
place each in its envelope, and address 
it as goon as i£ is written. Otherwise 
awlward mistakes may occur, your 
correspondents receiving letters not 
intended for them. If there be a town 
«f the same name as that to which you 



on the address. 
Yorkshire. 


Thus, Iiichmond, 
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ii. When the jprson to whom you 
...are writing is visiting or residing at 
the house of another person, it is con¬ 
sidered vulgar to put “at Mr. oo- 
and-So’r,” but simply “ Mr. So-and- 
So’s,” at being understood. ^ 

Hi, It is more respectful to write 
the word “Esquire” in full. The 

-substituted for initials is vulgar, 

and pardonable only in extreme cases; 
if the Christian name or initials of 
your correspondent do not occur to you 
at the moment, endeavour to ascertain 
them by inquiry. 

iv. When addressing a gentleman 
with the prefix “Mr.,” the Christian, 
name or initials should alwttjs follow/" 
being more polite, as well id avoiding 
confusion where persons of the same 
surname may reside in one house. I 

V. In addressing a letter to two or 
more unmarried ladies, writo “ The 
Misses Johnson,” and not “ Tho Miss 
Johnsons and, lastly, always writo 
an address clearly and legibly, so that 
it may not ho delayed in delivery, nor 
he missent. 

237. Addresses of Persons of 
Rank and Distinction*:— 

233. The Royal Family. — Super- 
script ion .'— To the Queen’s (A mu/s) 
Most Excellent Majesty. " 4 

Commencement. — Most Gracious 
Sovereign ; May it please your 
Majesty. 

Conclusion. —I remain, with the pro- 
foundost vener^ion. Your Majesty’s 
‘most faithiul subject and dutififl 
servant. 

239.— Princes of the Blood Royal. — 
i. The Sons and Daughters, Dr others 
and ‘•Sistert, Uncles and Aunts of'Jie 
Sovereign. — Sup .— -To His (He/) Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales (Prmcess 
Beatrice). ** 

Comm. —Your Royal Highness'. 

Con. —I remain, with tho greatest. 


• Adapted from the “ dictionary of Daily. 
Wants,” punished by Houlston and fjjins, 
Paternoster Square, E.C., in o$m iLmiAd, 
half bound, at 7s. 6d.,^>r in three separate 
volumes, cloth, each 2s .6d. 


respect (I haie the honour to be), your 
Royal Highness’s most obedient servant, 
ii. Other branches of the Royal 
Family — Sup.— To His Royal High- 
ness the Duke o*f Cambridge. 

Comm .—Your Royal Highness. 

Con. —I remain, Villi the greatest 
respect, your Royal Highness’s most 
humble and obedient servant, 

240.—Nobility and Gentry- — L 
Duke or Duchess. — Sup. —To His Grace 
the Duke (Hr Grace the Duchess) of 
Noi fhumbqriand. • 

—My Lord Duke (Madam), 
('on .—I liavo the honour to be, My 
Lord Duke (Madam), Your Graeo’s 
most devoted and obedient servant. 
h ii, Margins or Marchioness. — Sup. 
— To the Most Honourable the Marquis 
(Marchioness) df Salisbury. 

Comm. — My Lord Marqui^ (Madam), 
Cqji .— I have the,honour to be, My 
L^rd Marquis, Your Lordship’s (Mada n, 
Your Ladyship most obedient and 
most Jjunible servant. * 

iii. Karl or < ’omitcss. — Sup. —To the 
Right Honourable the Earl (Countess) 
of Aberdeen. 

Co my >. —My Lord (Madam). 

Con.'—I have the honour to he, My 
Lord, Your Lordship’s (Madam, Yo*'-‘ 
Ladyship) s) most obedient and v -y 
humble servant. 

iv. Viscount or Viscountess. — Sup .— 
To tj»e Light Honourable Lord Vis¬ 
count (fady Viscountess) Gough. 

{ffium. und*#fl«. same^us Earl’s, 

V. Baron or Baroness. — Sup.-. -To 
the Right Honourable Lord (Lady) 
Rowton. 

Comm, and Con. same as'xlarl’R. 
vi. Younger Sons of Jfr'arl.% and 
all the Sens of Vdfcount£pand Barons, 
— Sup. —To the JKuftmrablo Arthur 
Hareuton Gordon. 
c Comm. —Honoured Sir. 

4 Con. —I have 4 the 1 honour to be, 
Honoured Sir, Your most obedient and 
very humble servant. 

• /ii. Baronet and Mis Wife .— Sup. 
—To Sir Stafford Northcote, Bart, 
(Lady Northcote). 

Comm. —Sir (Jjfadam). 
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Cm .—I have the honouRTo he, Sir, 
Your most bumble and obedient 
(Madams Your Ladyship's most obe¬ 
dient and very humble) servant. 

viii. Knight and his Wife. — Sup .— 
To Sir Eranefi Wyatt Truscott (Lady 
Trueeott). 

Comm . and Con. as preceding. 

• ix. Ksquire. —This title is now ac- 
I’Ordod to every man of position and 
respectability, but persons entitled ^to 
superior consideration are dir 1 inguished 
by &e., &e., added /o their 

euperscriptior, 

The wives of Gentlemen, when 
several of the same name aic manned, 
are distinguished by the Christian 
name of their husbands, as Mrs. duhn 
llarvey, Mrs. William Temple. 

X. Privy Councillors. —Those have 
the title of Itight Honourable, which is 
prefixed to their name thus : 

Sup —To the Right Honourable 
William Ewart Gladstone, M.P. 

Comm. — tSir. , 

Cm.— 1 have tho hononr to h$, Sir, 
Your most obedient very bumble ser¬ 
vant. 

241. The Clergy.—L Archbishop t — 
Sup. —To His Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. . 

Comm. —Your Grace. .* 

Con .—I remain, Your Grace’s host 
devoted obedient servant. ' 

ii. Bishop. — -Sup.— To the Right 
Reverend the Bishop of With hosier^ 

* Comm .—Right Reverend Kir. 

Con. -a remain, RighvUevmmd Sir. 
Your most obedient humble servant. m 

iii. Doctor of Divinity. — Sup. —To 
the Reverend J^nes William Vivian, 
I).I)., or,the Reverend l)r. Vivian. 

Comm. —Revcrepd Siif * 

Cott. —I have the "honour to be, 
Reverend Sir, Your most obedient ser^ 
vant. ' 

iv. Dean. — Sup. —To tee Very Rev¬ 
erend The Doan of St. Paul’s; or, To 
the Very Revorend Richard William 
Church, M.A., D.C.L., D.D., Dean of 
St. Paul’s. 

Comm —Mr, Dean; or, Reverend Sir. 

Con .—J have the houou$ to be, Mr. 


Dean (or Reverend Sir), Your most 
obedient servant. * 

V. Archdeacon. — Sup. — To the 
Venefable Archdeacon Hessey, D.G.L. 
Comm. —Reverend Sir. * * 

Ccfy. —^ have tbe honour to remain, 
Reverend Sir, Your mosit obedient; 
servant. 

vi. Clergymen. — Sup. — To the 
Reverend Thomas Dale. 

Crfhm. and Con. same a3 the pre¬ 
ceding. r> • 

vin Clergymen mith Titles .—When 
a Bishop or other Clergyman possesses 
the title of J tight Honourable or 
Honourable , it is prefixed to bis Cleri* al 
tit?!;, but Bu&nots and Knights ha'e 
tljcir clerical title placed first, as in tbe 
following examples :— 

' Sup .—To the Right Honourable and 
Right Reverend tho Lord Bishop of 
B.ith and Wells. 

Sup -—To the Honourable and Right 
Reverend the Loul Bishop of Norwich. 

Sup. —To the Right Honourable and 
Reverend Lojd Wiiothesley Russell, 
M.A. 

■Sup .— To the Honourable aid Reve¬ 
rend Baptist Wiiothesley Noel, M.A. 

Sup . --To the Reverend Sir Henry 
li. J)pVnfield, Rart, M.A. 

No clerical dignity confers a title or 

• auk on the wile of the dignitary, who 

is simp|y addressed Mistress, unless 
possessing a title m her own right, or 
througluhcr husband, independently of 
■his clerical rank. . , 

242. Judges, &C.—i. Lord Chan¬ 
cellor. — Sup. —'L\the Right Honour¬ 
able RoiimMl Palmer, Lord Selborne, 
Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain, ^ 

ii. master of the Rolls, — Sup. —To 
the Right Honourable the Masters of 
the Rolls. 

iii. Chief Justice. — Supgr-To the 

R?ght Honourable the Lord Chief 
Justice; or, the Right Honourable 
Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief Justice of 
England. * 

* The Chief Justice of the Cjyirt of 
Common i^teas js addressed in the sanm 
form, and are all styled^fy Lord. 

jv. Lo'ds Justices of Appeal, —Tlu\ 
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Lords Justices of Appeal are Knights, 
and Mould he addressed thus: 

Sup. —To the Eight Honourable Sir 
W, hjftlbotime James, Knt. 

V, Judge of County Courts. —SjTP .— 
To His Honour John Jam esT Jomeys, 
Judge of County Courts. 

243. Officers of the Navy and Army,,] 
—i. Naval Officers. —Admirals have 
the rank of their Hag added to^their 
own name and title thus: — 

Cup. —To the Honourable Sir Richard 
Saunders Dundas, Admiral ' of the 
White, 

If untitled, they are simply staled 
Sir. o l, 

Commodores are addressed in the same 
way as admirals. ' * 

Captains aro addressed either t,o r , 
“ Captain William Smith, lt.X.; ” or 
if on service, “To William Smith, 
Esquire, Commander of II.M.S.—*’ 
Lieutenants are addressed in the same* 


way. 

ii. Military Officers.- 


-All officers in 


Sup .—To His Excellency Count 
Karolyi, Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary from HXM, (His 
Imperial Majesty) The Emperor of 
Austria. c 

Sup .—To His Excellency The Eight 
Honourable Earl of Dufferin, K.P., 
G.G.M.G., K.C.B,, Her ^Britannic 
Majesty’s _ Ambassador Extraordinary 
and rienipotentiSfy to the Sublime 
Ottoman Pprte. * , 

Comm.— My Lord. 

Con.—I have the honour to ho, My 
Lord, Your Excellency’s Most humble 
obedient servant. 

Tho wives of Ambassadors have also 
Excellency added to their other titles. 

Envoys and Charges d’Affaires aro 
geneially ^tyled Excellency, but by 
courtesy only. 

Consuls have only their accredited 
I'unk added to their nam'es or titles, if 
they have any. 0 

246. Addresses of Petitions, 
&C.—t i. Queen in Council .—All appli- 


the anuy above Lieutenants, Cornets, ! cations to the Queen in Council, tho 


and Ensigns, have their military rank 
prefixed to their name and title. 

Sup .—To Central Sir Frederick 
lioherts. 

Subalterns are addressed as Jlsj uh e, 
with the regiment to which they belong^ 
if on service. 

244. Municipal Officers.-' i. Lord 
Mayor .— Sup. —To the Eight Honour¬ 
able the Lord Mayor {'lAe Lady , 
Mayoress) hi London, York, Dublin:*] 
The Lora Provost ( The Lady Provost) 
of Edinburgh. * 

Comm . —My Lord {Madam). 
r * Com ,—I havo the honour to *1>(\ my* 
Loyd, Your Lordship’s (Qfadam, Your 
Ladyship’s) most obedient* humble 
servant. 

’ ii. The'Mayors wf all CorporatioTy, 
with the Sheriffs,' Aldermen, and Ee- 
corder of London, are styled JH$ht 
Worshipful; and the Aldermen and 
Eecorder of othei Corporations, as 4 \vel^ 
as Justices of the Peace, W^Z^pful. 

246. Ambassadors. J - Ambassadors 
have Excellent^ prefixed to their other 
titles, and their accredited rank added. 


Houses of Lords and Commons, &c., 
are by Petition, as follows, varying 
oiriy the title : 

To the Queen’s most Excellent 
Majesty in Council, 
j' The humble Petition of M. N. f 
ff:'., showeth 
A That your Petitioner 
r * .... 
rj . * Wjjerofore Your Petitioner, 
humbly pi*ys that Your Majesty' 
c will be graciously pleased t<t . . . 

And Your Petitioner, as in duty 
bound, will ever pi^y. 
ii. Lords and Commons.*—' To the 
Eight Hoaouiftblo the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal fTcgtBb Honourable the 
Commons) of the United Kingdom of 
threat Britain and Ireland, in Parlia¬ 
ment assemhfrid. f 

Tho humble Petition, &e. 

And jour Petitioner [or Peti- 
• Conors] will ever pray, &c. 

247. To thosewno Write for the 
Press. —It would be a great service to 
editors and printers if all who write for 
the press wOuld observe the following 
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fules. They are reasonable, and cor¬ 
respondents will regard them as such: 
—l. write with black ink, on white 
paper, wide ruled, ii. Make the pages 
or folios emaljfc one-fourth of a foolscap 
_ sheet is large enough, iii. Leave the 
second page of each loaf blank ; or, in 
other words, write on one side of the 
paper only. iv. Gijn to tbo written 
page an ample mar|in ail round; or*fold 


which it will do if it he attended to 
regularly. 

v. ^ An upriglit instrument sounds 
better if placed about two inehfs from 
theftwalL 

vi. wh< 
locked. 

vii. To make the polish look nice, 
nib it with an old silk handkerchief, 
bei'Sg careful first of all to duet oft' 


len not gi use keep the pia^o 


lown the left hand side to $hc extent of ; any small partition which otherwise 
onc-fourth the w»*dth of the entire paper ! are n*nt to scratch the surface 

. i i A p. ! _cn__ _ 


write a private h "er 
the printer’s eopl, hut alwayji un a 


so as to leave a broad margin on the left 
side of the paper, v. Number the pages 
in the order of their succession, vi. 
Write in a plain, hold, legible hand, 
without regard to beauty of appear¬ 
ance. vii. Use no abbreviations which 
are not to appear in print, viii. 5 
Punctuate the manuscript as it should 
<bc printed. Jfx. For italics underscore 
one Jinc ; for small capitals, two; cap¬ 
itals, three, x. Nevenanterline with-* 
out the caret (a) to show its place, ^fii. 
Tako special pains with evei^* letter 
in proper names. • xii. Review every 
word, to be sure that none is illegible. 
Xiii. Put directions to the printer at 
the head of the first page. xiv. Never i 
lc"-er to the editor on 

pointer 

separate sheet. 

248. — Hints to those nyho 
have Pianofortes.—i. Darni .is 
very injurious to a pianoforte; it ought 
therefore to be placed in ar^dry placfef, 
and not exposed to draughts. 

ii. ]S>ep your pian® free from difrt, 
and do not allow needles, pins, or bread 
to be placed upon if, especially if the I 
key-boifrd is exposed, as such articles * 
aro apt io get # insids^ind produce a 
jarring or whizzing sound. 

iii. Bo not load the top of a piano w#$i 
books, music, &c , as the tone is there¬ 
by^ deadened, and • th<? disagreeable 
noise alliided to in the last paragraph 
is often produced likewise. 

iv. Have your piano tuned about 4 
every two months; whether it is used or 

. not, the strain is always upon it, and if it 
is not kept up to concerts pitch it, will 
not stand in tune when required, 


vui. Should any of tho notes keep 
down when struck, it is a sure sign that 
tl^pre is damp somewhere, which has 
effused the shall note upon which the 
key works ifi swell. 

249. Gardening Operations for 
the x ear. 

250. January.—Flowers of tho 
Month. — Christmas Rose, Crocus, 
Winter Aconite, Alyssum, Primrose, 
Snowdrop. 

- 251. Gardening Operations— In¬ 
door preparations for future operations 
must be made, as in this month there 
are only five hours a day available for 
out,-door work, unless the season be 
unusually mild. Mat over tulip-beds, 
begin to force roses. Place pots over 
scakale and surround them with manure, 
f litter, dried 1 wives, &c. Plant dried roots 
of bonjer fiowers in mild weather. Take 
strawberries in pots into the greenhouse, 
Tako buttings of chrysanthemums and 
strijp them under glass.* Prune and 
plant gooseberry, eurran fj fruit, and 
deciduous trees aid shrubs. Cucumbers 
and melons to be sown in the hot-bed, 
Applwpuinurcs to the soil. , » 

252. February — 1 — Flowers o£the 
Moath.-grSnowdrop, Violet, Alyssum, 
Primrose. 

253. 0 Gardeniftg •Opdbations. —* 
TransfAunt pinks, carnations, Bwect- 
williams, candy-tuft, campanulas, &e. 
Sow sweet and garden peas and lettuces, 
for* succession of srops, covering the 
ground’ with straw, &c. @0w also 
Savoys, fcoks* and cabbages. Prune 
and nail fruit trees, Jfnd towards the 
end of the mcith plant stocks fbi 
next year’s grafting; also cultincs fof 
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poplar older, willow trees, for oma- decay. Sow kidney beans* broeoli for 
mental shrubbery. Sow fruit and forest spring use, cape for autumn* eauli- 
tree seeds. «. flowers for December; Indilm corn, 

85% — Maroh. — Flowers of the I cress, onions to plant but as bulbs next 
Month. —Primrose, Narcissus, .>13 y- year, radishes, aromatic, herbs* turnips* 
acinth, Wallflower, HepaticA, Daisy, cabbages, savoys, lettuces, &e. Plant 
Polyanthus. ' celery, lettuces, and annuals; thin 

855. Gardening Operations. — j spring crops; stick peas, &e. Earth 
Seeds of “ spring flowers ” to be sown, up potatoes, &c. Moisten mushroom 
Border flowers to be planted .out. be^s. % 

Tender annuals to be.potted out under 260. June. — Flowers of the Month 
glasses. Mushroom beds to be made. —Water-lfiy, Honeysuckle, Sweet- 
Sow artichokes, Windsor beans, and william/ Pinks, Syrlnga, lihododen- 
cauliflower3 for autumn ; lettuces and dron, Delphinium, Stock, 
peas for succession of crops, onions, 261. Gardening Operations. —Sow 
parsley, radishes, Savoys, nsparag"s, giant stocks to flower next spring, 
ted and white cabbages jl and beet; Take slips of myrtles to strike, pipings 
turnips, early broeoli, parsnips an.I qf pinks, and make layers of carnation, 
carrots. Plant slips and parted roots of, rut down tyyers aiul take cuttings of 
perennial herbs. Graft trees and pro- j roses and evergreens. Plant annuals 
tect early blossoms. Force rose-tree in borders, and place auriculas in"pots 
cuttings under glasses. in shady places.- Sow aidnoy beans, 

256. April.—Flowers of the Month, i pumpkins, cucumbers for pickling, and 

—-Cowslip, Anemone, Ranunculus, (late in the month),endive and lettuces. 
Tulip, Polyanthus, Auricula, Nanis- Plant out cucumbers, marrows, leeks, 
sus, Jonquil, Wallflower, Lilac, La- celery, broccoli, cauliflowers, savoys, 
burnum. and seedlings, and plants propagated 

257. Gardening Operations.— Row by slips. Earth up potatoes, &e. Cut 
for succession pens, beans, and carrots ; herbs for drying when in flower, 
parsnips, celery, and scuk.de. Sow more 262. July. — Flowers of the Month, 
seeds of “spring flowers.” ■ Ijlaiit —Rose, Carnation, Picet.ee, Asters, 
evergreens, dahlias, chrysanthemums, Balsams. 

and the like, also potatoes, slips of' 2(53. Gardening Operations.-— Part 
thyme, parted roots, lettuces,, cauli- amV ila and polyanthus roots. Take 
flowers, cabbages, onions. Lay down Up summer bulbs as they go out of 
turf, remove caterpillars. Row and er, and plant saffron crocus and 
graft camelifts, and propagate and graft 1 autumn l)Ulb,? # Gather seeds. Clip 
fruit and refeo trees by all the various eyprgreen borders and edges, strike 
means in use. Sow 1 cucumbers and myrtle slips under glasses. Net fruit 
vegetable marrows for planting out. trees. Finish budding by the end of 
This iSr-the most important monlfa m the . the month. Head down espaliers. Sow 
ymr for pardoners. , early dwarf cq phages to playit out in 

2*68. May.—Flowers Of theMnnth. — October for spring^ aljo endive, onions* 
Hawthorn, Gentianella, Anemone, Pa- kylney beans for date crop, and turnips, 
fiiunculus, r Coluinb;<"e, Honeysuckle, V^ant celery, endive, lettuces, cabbages* 
Laburnum, Wistaria. ” leeks, strawberries, and cauliflowers. 

259. Gardening Operations. —P«!aot Tie up lettuces. Earth celery. Take 
out your seedling flowers as they are up onions, &o., for drying. „ 
ready, and sow' again for succession 264. August. — Flowers of the 
larkspuff mignonette, and o%-^pring Month. —Geranium* Verbena* Caloeo- 
flowers. Pot out tender annuals. Ro- laria, Hollyhock, 
move auriculas^to a north-east aspect, 265. Gardening Operations. — Sow 
Take up bulbous roots as the leaves annuals to biDom indoors ip winter, qpd 
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pot all young stocks raised in the green- I forcing. Continue to trench, andifcamure 
houB'e. - Sow early red cabbages, cauli- ^ vacant ground, 
flowers for spring and summer use, cos 2V2 Deoember.— Flowers of the 
and cabbage lettuce fo? winter crop. Month. —Cyclamen and Winter .Aconite. 
Plant out wiriier crops. Dry herbs and Iiol|y berries are now available for 
mushroom spawn. Plant out strawberry floral decoration. , 0 

" roots, and net .currant trees, to preserve 273. Gardening Operations.— Con - 
the fruit through the winter. • tinue in open weather to prepare vaednt 

206. September,;—Flowers of the ground for spring, and to protect plants 
Month.— Clematis,-or Traveller’s Joy, j frorl frost. Cover bulbous mots with 
Jasmine, Passion Flower, Arbutus. mattiug. Dress slower borders. jPre- 

207. Gardening Operations.— Plant pare forcing ground for cucumbers, and 

crocuses, scaly bulbs, and evergreen j force asparagus and soakalc. Plant 
shrubs. Propagate by layers and 1 gooseberry, currant, apple, and pear 
cuttings of all herhaceousplants, currant, tr^yjs. ltoll grass-plats if the season 
gooseberry, and cither fruit trees. Plant bu mild and not too wet. Prepare poles, 
out seedling*pinks. Sow onioit? for stakes, pea-sticks, &c., for spring, 

spring plantation, carrots, spinach, and 274. Kitchen Garden. —This is one 
Spanish radishes in warm spots. Earth ? of the most important pails of general 
up celery. House potatoes and edible ! domestic economy, whenever the situa- 
bulbs. Gatfcbr pickling cucumbers, j tiou of a bouse and the size of tlio 
Mak® tulip and mushroom beds. ! garden v ill permit the ^members of a 

268. October. — Flowers of the j family to avail themselves of the advan- 

llonth. —Asters, Indian Pink, Chjy- | tages it offers. It is, indeed, much to bo 
Bftnthemum, Stock. " j regretted that small plots of ground, in 

269. Gardening Operations.— Sow the immediate vicinity of the metro- 
fruit stones for stocks for future graft- polls more especially, are , + <x> often 
ing, also larkspurs and the hardier converted into flower gardens and 
annuals to stand the winter, and shrubberies, or used as mere play- 
hvacinths an$ smooth bulbs in pots and ground,s for children, when they might 
glasses. Plant young trees, cuttings of more usefully be employed in raising 
jasmine, honeysuckle, and evergreens. „vegotablos' for the family. With a 
Sow mignonette for pots in winter, little care and attention, a kitchen gar- 
Plant cabbages, &e., for spring. ' Cut. den, though small, might be rendered 
downasparagus, soparateroots of daises, not only useful, but, in fact, as orna- 

, irises, &c. Trench, drain, a»d manuriv, mental as a modem grass, lawn; and 

270. November. — ifiowers Of the the .,amo expense incurred fo make the 

Month. *— Laurcstimjs, Michaelmas ground a laboratory of sweets, might 
Daisy, Chrysanthemum. suffice to render it agreeable to the 

271. Gardening Operations.—Sow palate as WC‘11 as to the olfactory nerves, 

sWect pdas and garden peas for early land that even without offending thd , 
flowers add crops. Tr.ice up dahlia most delicate _ optics. 'It,is onljj in 
roots. Complete bid* for asparagus accordance with our plan to give 
and artichokes. Plant dried roots the hint, and to put. before,the reader 
border flowers, daisies, &c. Take potteu uich Tipvel points! as" may facilitate J 
mignonette indoors. <aMakb new plan- tli£ proposed arrangement. It ip one 
tations of strawbemes, though it is objection to the formation of a kitchen 
better to do this in October. Sow peas, garden in front of the dwelling, or in 
leeks, beans, and radishes. Plant aright of the drawing-room jjnd par- • 
rhubarb in rows. Prune hardy trees, lour, its very nature makesit 

arid plant stocks of fruit trees. Storo rather an eyesore than otherwise at all 
carrots, &e. Shelterfrom frc3t where seasons. This, however, maybereadily 
it may be required. Plant ; shrubs for got over by a little attention to neatness 
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and good order, for the vegetables 
themselves, if properly attended to, 
may be made really ornamental ; but 
then, putting the plants for use, the 
business must be done neatly—all hsc- 
less leaves cleared from the gr.und,’the 
rdots no longer wanted taken up, and. 
the ravages of insects guarded against 
by sedulous extirpation. It will also 
be found a great improvement, wjiere 
space will admit of it, to surround the 
larger plots of ground, in which the 
, vegetables are grown, with flower bor¬ 
ders stocked with herbaceous plants and 
others, such as annuals and bulbs in 
due order of succession, with n%at 
espaliers, with fruit tre's, or even 
gooseberry and currant bushes, trained 
along them, instead of being suffered to 
grow r in a state of ragged wildness, as 
is too Often tbe case. 

275. Artificial Mushroom 

Beds.—Mushrooms may be grown in 
pots, boxes, or hampers. Each box 
may be about three feet long, one and 
a half broad, and seven inches in depth. 
Let each box be half filled with manure 
in the form of fresh horse-dung from 
the stables, the fresher tbe better, but 
if wet, it should be allowed to dry 
for three or four days before it i%put 
into the boxes. When tbe n^muro has 
been placed in the box it should be well 
beaten down. After the second or third 
day, if the manure has begun to gene¬ 
rate heat, break each brick of mush¬ 
room spawn (which may bo obtained 
from any seedsman) into pieces about, 
three inches square, then lay the 
pieces about four inches apart upon 
Ifre surface of the manure in tb v “ box; 
here they are tmlie for six days, wdien 
it will probably be found tnat |( the side 
of the spawn next to the manure has 
•begun to flm kfi manurp below -, 
then add one and a half inch more 
of fresh manure on the top of the spawn 
in the box, and beat it down as for¬ 
merly. In the course of a fortnight, 
when yok-find that the spawn ^s run 
through the manure, thy b£x mil he 
ready to reeeiveBtne mould on the tops 
this mould must ho two and a half 


inches deep, well beaten down, and the 
surface made quite even. In the .space 
of five or six weeks the mushrooms will 
begin to come ,up; if tho mould then 
seems dry, give it a gowtlo watering 
with lukewarm water. The Vqx will 
continue to produce from six weeks to 
.two months, if duly attended to by 
! giving a little watqr when dry, for the 
mushrooms need neither light nor free 
air. If cut as button mushjfeoms each 
box will yield from, twenty-four to 
forty-eight pints, according to the sea¬ 
son and other circumstances. They may 
be kept in dry dark cellars, or any 
other places where tbe frost will not 
reach them. By preparing in succes¬ 
sion Of boxes, mushrooms may be had 
all the year through.—They may Iks 
grown without the manure, and he of a 
finer flavour. Take a litde straw,' and 
lay it carefully in the bottom of the 
t mushroom box r > about an inch thick, or 
rather more. Then take some of the 
spawn dsricks and break them down- 
each brick into about ten pieces, and 
lay the fragments on the straw, as close 
to each other as they will lie. Cover 
them up with mould three and a half 
inches deep, and well pressed down. 
When the surface appears dry give a 
little tepid water, as directed for the 
modd of raising them described above ; 
but Uiis method needs about double the 
quantity of water that the former docs, 
/vfing to having no moisture in the 
: bottom, while the ofhW has the madure. 
The mushrooms w ill begin to srnrt in a 
month or five weeks, sometimes sooner, 
sometimes later, according to the heat 
of the place where the hexes are 
situated. ; 

276. Dwarf Plante. —The fol¬ 
lowing method of producing miniature 
fives is taken from an article on this- 
subject in Gardening Illustrated, “Take 
an orange, and havingfut a hole in the 
peel about the size qra shilling, take 
out the juice and pulp. Fill the skin 
thus emptied with some cocoa-nut fibre, 
fine moss, and charcoal, just stiffened 
with a little loam, and. then put an 
acorn or i eate stone, or Idle seed or 
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kernel of any tree that it irproposed to 
Obtain in -a dwarfed form In this 
mixture} just about the centre of the 
holfeworange peel. Haee the orange 
peel in a tumblor or vase* in a window, 
and occasionally moisten the contents 
with a little water through the hole in 
the peel, and sprinkle the surface 
apparent through the hole with some 
fine woodashes. In«due time the tree 
will push «rp its stem through the com¬ 
post and the roots will push through 
the orange peel. *The roots must then 
be out off flush with the peel, and tliis 
process must he repeated at frequent 
intervals for about two years and a 
half. The stem of the tree will attain 
the height of four or five inches and then 
assume a stunted gnarled appearance, 
giving it the appearance of hn old tree, 
.when, the endg of the roots are cut for 
the last timey*the orapge peel, which, 
gcuriomsly enough, does not rot, must 
oo painted black and vanishedThe 
writer of the article saw this mrocoss 
carried out by a Chinaman that ne had 
in his service, and the trees thrived and 
presented a healthy appearance for 
eight years, when the Chinaman Vft 
his employ and took the trees with him. 
He tried the* plan which has been de¬ 
scribed but failed, but he was successful 
with an acorn and \ duteslone which 
were planted each in a thumb-pot,in a 
mixture of peat and loam. The dwarf 
ing was effected by turning the phstfs 
* out of the pots at intervals oi'«ix weeks 1 
and pinehing off the ends of the roots 
that showed themselves*behind the coifi- 
post. This shows thqf the production 
of dwariLpknts As chiefly due to a con¬ 
stant and .systematic chepk|ng of the 
root growth. „ 

277. To clear Rtfse Trees from 
Blight. —Mis equal quantities 
sulphur and tobacco dust and strew 
the mixture over the dees of a morning 
when the dew is on them. The insects 
will disappear in a few days. The 
trees #oh!d then be syringed with a 

J decoction of elder leaves. 

7fl. To prevent Mildew on 
fort* Of Tree*,—The best pre¬ 


ventive against mildew is to keep the 
plant subject to it occaskmally synng-v). 
with a decoction of elder leaves, winch 
will prevent the fungus growing on 
them. & 

2l*9. Toads are among the best' 
friends the gardener has; for they liyx 
almbst exclusively on the most destruc¬ 
tive kinds of vermin. Unsightly, there¬ 
fore, though they may be, they should 
on (Al accounts be encouraged; they 
should never be touched nor molested 
in any way; on the contrary, places of 
shelter should be made for them, to 
which they may retire from the burn¬ 
ing heat of the sun. If you have nono 
in your garden, it will be quite worth 
your while to search for them in your 
walks, and bring them home, timing 
care to handle them tenderly, for al¬ 
though they have neither the will nor 
the power to injure you, a very little 
I rough treatment will injure them; no 
' cucumber or melon frame should be 
without one or two. 

280. Slugs and Snails are great 
enemies to every kind of garden plant, 
whether flower or vegetable; they 
wander in the night to feed, and re¬ 
turn at daylight to their haunts, :ln 
order, t« catch them lay cabbage leaves 
about the ground, especially on the 
heds which they frequent. Every 
morning examine these leaves, and you 
will find a great many taking refuge 
beneath,* and these may be killed by 
sprinkling them with a li&le lime or 
salt.' These minerals are very annoy¬ 
ing to snails and dugs; a pinch of salt 
kills them, and they will not touch 

t fresh lime. It is a common practice to, 
sprinkl# lime over young crojf, and 
along the edges of beds, about row# of 
peas and beans, lettuces and other 
vegetables; but wJwhH h*» been on 
the ground some days, or has been 
moistened by rain, it loses its strength. 

281. Traps for Snails.— Snails 
are particularly fond of bran; if a little 
-Is spread, on the ground, ami-covered 
over with h few cabbage-leaves or tiles, 
they will congregate undjer them in great 
numbers, and by examining them every 
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morning, ftttd destroying them, their | 
numbers will be materially decreased. 

282. Grubs on orchard tree#, and 
gooseberry and currant hushes, will 
sometimes be sufficiently num?;ous 
tb spoil a crop; byt it a iftmfire be 
made with dry sticks and weeds on the 
windward side of the orchard, so that 
the smoke may blow among the trees, 
you will destroy thousands; forftho 
grubs have such on objection to smoke, 
thatf very little of it makes thoih roll 
themselves up and fall off : thA'y must 
be swept up afterwards and destroyed. 

283. Caterpillars and Aphides. 
--A garden syringe oreng/ae,wilh a cr.p 
on the pipe full of very minute holes, 
will wash away these disagreeable ^ isi* 
tors very quickly. You must bring 
the pipe close to the plant, and pump 

"bard, so as to have considerable fence 
on, and the plant, however badly in¬ 
fested, will soon be cleared, without re¬ 
ceiving any injury. Afterwards rake 
the earth under the trees, and kill the 
insects that have been dislodged, or 
many will recover and climb up the 
stems of the plants. Aphides may also 
/ be cleared bv means of tobacco smoke, 

' but after tins lias been applied the 
plant should be well syriugod. ' 1 
284. Butterflies and* Moths,< 
however pretty, are the worst enemies 
one can have in a garden; d* single 
insect of this kind may deposit eggs 
enough to overrun a treo with cater¬ 
pillars, therefore they should b<r de¬ 
stroyed at Shy cost of trouble. 

2*85. To prevent Destruction 
of Fruit Buds by Birds.— Just 
before,the buds are ready to but t, and 
agnj.n when they have begun to expand, 
give them a plentiful dusting with 
chimney soot. The soot is unpalatable 
* to the birHs, jftuY they-will dtaok nci 
‘-bosh that is thus sprinkled, it in no 
way injures the nascent blossom or leaf, 
and is washed off in due course of time 
by the rain. ** x , 

2885 Wasps destroy a gflfcd deal 
of fruit, but every pair vf wasps killed 
in spring save^tne trouble and annoy¬ 
ance of a swarm in autumn. 

t 1 


287. Curs for Sting’ of Wasp 
or Bee.— A little ammonia applied to 
the puncture will speedily relieve the 
pain, and so will the juice of an onion 
obtained by cutting an owon in half and 
rubbing the cut part over the part 
affected. It is necessary, however, 
to he very careful in any attempt 
upon a wasp, for, its sting, like that 
of "the bee, cause! much .pain and 
frequently ^nduces considerable swell¬ 
ing. In, case of beiqg stung, get the 
blue-bag from the laundry, and rub it 
well into the wound as soon as possible. 
Later in the season, it is customary 
to hang vessels of beer, or water and 
sugajy in the fruit-trees, to entice them 
to drown themselves. A wasp in a 
window may be killed almost instan¬ 
taneously by the application of a }*ttlo 
sweet oil on the tip of a father. 

*288. To protect Dahlias f^om 
‘Earwigs. —Dip a piece of wool or 
cotton in oil, and slightly tie it round 
the stiflk, about a foot from the earth. 
The stakes which you will put into tho 
ground to support your plants must also 
be surrounded by the oiled cotton or 
wobl, or the insects will climb up theln 
to the blossoms and tender tops of the 
steins Insect* may be prevented from 
climbing up stakes, trees, &e., by 
encircling them with a broad ring of 
t(ir, 'touch may he renewed as often as 
niav be necessary. Small pots inverted 
/ril'd' placed. on the top of stakes form a 
useful trap f'A 1 slugs, snails, qarwigs, 
&e., which erawj into them for shelter 
in the early morning, and may thus be 
caught and dcdtroy&l. When it is 
‘ sought to take earwigs by thfS means, 
the bottom ofVftch pot should,bo filled 
with a wisp of bay or‘dried f p®ra 
Urtle cotton wool. . 

f 289. To free Plant?, from 
Leaf-Lice.* 1 — r JSke following is re- 
l commended as a cheap and easy mode 
of getting rid of this pest:— Mix on© 
ounce of flowers of sulphur with on© 
bushel of sawdust; scatter this over tho 
plants infected with these insects ; they 
wall soon be freed, ^ though a second 
application may possibly be necessary. 
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290. A Moral. 


I has f little spot of ground. 

Where blade norblossoqj grew, 

Though the bright sunshine all around 
Life-giving radiance threw. 

I mourned to see a spot so bare 
Of leaveB of healthful green, 

And thought of bowers, and blossoms fair. " 
X frequently had s^fSi. a 

Borne seeds of various kinds lay by— 

I knew not whafc they were— m 
But, rudely turning o’er the soil, 

X strewed them thickly there; 

And day by day I watched them spring 
From out the fertile earth. 

And hoped for many a lovely thing * 

Of beauty and of worth. 


But as I marked their leaves Enfold 
Awweeds befye my view, 

And saw how rtubbornlg and bold • 
Th* thorns and nettles grew— 

I sighed to think that I hVl done. 
Unwittingly, a thirfg # • 

That, where a beauteous bower should 
thrive, 

« 

But worthless weeds did spring. 


^^ynd thus I mused ; the things we do,* 
^wlth little heed or ken, 

May prove of worthless growth, and # strcw 
With thorns the pa^lis of men ; 

For little deeds, like little seeds, 1 
May flowers prove, or noxious weeds ' 
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291. Taking* a House.—-Befeic 
taking a house, ha careful Ifc calculate 
that the # rent is not too High in propor¬ 
tion to your means ; for remember tlftt 
the rent is a claim that must he paid 
with hut little dftiy. anti that the land¬ 
lord has*greater pow r er over your pro¬ 
perty than any .other dreaitor. It is 
difficult to assign aify»fixed proportion 
between income and rental to suit 
cases, hut a reasonable basis for the 
settlement of this poiht r&ay be found 
in th© assertion that while not less than 
one-tenth of a man’s entire income 
need be set apart for rent, not more 
than ,a sixth, or at the very utmost a 
fifth should he devoted to this purpose, 
and this amount ought % to include 
parochial rates and taxes. 


292. Having determined* the 

Amount of-Bent which you can afford 
to pa^, be careful to selectthe bed: and 
most convenient house which fan be 
obtained ^or that sum. And in making 
that selection let the following matters 
be carefully considered : .» 

293. First—Carefully regard the 
Healthfulness of the Situation. Find 
out fee nature of the sub-soil on which 
the hguse stands—*foi*example, agigvel 
on chaljc subsoil is better than a sub¬ 
soil of clay, because the former admits 
of a speedy escape of the surplus water 
in#time of heavy and continuous rain, 
while the latter does not. Avoid the 
neighbourhood of graveyards, and of 
factories giving forth unhealthy va- 
•pours. Avoid low and damp districts, 
the course of canals, and localities of 
reservoirs of water, gas works, &c. 
Make inquiries as to the drainage of 
the neighbourhood, and inspect the 
drainage and water supply of the pre¬ 
mises. A house standing on an incline 
is likely to be better drained than one 
standing upon the summit of*i hill, or 
on a level below a hill. Endeavour to 
obtain a position where the direct sun¬ 
light tells upon the house, for this is 
absolutely^ essential to health; and give 
•preference to a house the openings of 
which ^re sheltered from the north and 
east wmds. 

294. Second — Consider the Dis¬ 
tance of the House from your place of 
oceiPpation : and also its nelation to 
provision markers, and Bhops in the 
neighbourhood. 

295. Having considered these Ma* 
term and Leading Fes^ures, eiamine 
the house in detail, carefully looking 
into its state of repair; notice the win¬ 
dows that are brgJfrgB*; whether the. 
Kiimnef r s*smoke; whether they have 

recently swept; whether the. 
paper on the walls is damaged, espe¬ 
cially in the lowe^ parts, and the 
•comers,, by the skirtings; wither the 
locks, bolt* handles of doors, and win¬ 
dow fasteningswre in proper condition; 
moke a list of the fixtures; ascertain 
whether all rent and taxes have been 
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paid W the previous tenant, and 
Whether the person from whom, you 
take tjje house is the original landlord, 
or hia agent or tenant. And do ( not 
commit yourself by the signifig of'hny 
agreement until yod are satisfied upon 
*'*11 these points, and see that all has been 
done which the landlord may have under¬ 
taken to do, before yon take possession 
of the house. , " v 

206. If you are about to Fur¬ 
nish, a House, buy merel y enough to 
get along withat first, and add other things 
by degrees. It is only by experience 
that you can tell what will-be the wav.ts 
of your family. If you spend all your 
money, you will find you have pun 
chased many things you do not actually 
want, and have no means left to get ■ 
many things which you do want. If 
you have enough, and more than 
enough, to get everything suitable to 
your situation, do not think you must 
spend all, you maybe able to lay out in 
furniture, merely because you happen 
to have it. Begin humbly. As riches 
mereaso, *it is easy and pleasant to in¬ 
crease in comforts; but it is always 
painful and inconvenient to decrease. 
Neatness, tastefulness, and good* s*nsc 
may be shown in the management of a 
small household, and the arrangement 1 
of a little furniture, as well as -upon a 
larger scale. The consideration which 
many purehaso by living bevoild their 
income, and, of course, living upon 
others, is ndt worth the trouble it costs. 
It does not, in fact, procure a man 
valuable friends, or extensive influ¬ 
ence. 

297. Carpets. —In buying carpets, 
as in everything else, those of the best 
quality are cheapest in the ond. As it 
eis extreme^ doeiA& v > that they should, 
look as dean as possible, avoid buying 
carpeting that has any white in it. 
Even a very small portion of white in¬ 
terspersed through the pattern will in 
a short tfHie give a dirty appearance to* 
the whole. i L> 

29S. A Caftjet In which all the 
Colours are Light never has a clean, 
bright effect, from the want of dark 


j tints to contrast and set off the light 

' ones. « 

299. For a. Similar Reason, carpets 
whose colours are all of what artists 
call middle tint (neither dark nor light), 
cannot fail to look dull and dingy, even 
when quite new. 

1 300. Fbr a Carpet to be really 

Beautiful and in gotyl taste, thore should 
be, as in a picture, a judicious disposal 
I of light anA shadow, with a gradation 
I of very bright and of'Very dark tints; 

I some almost -white, and others almost 
i or quite black. 

301. The most truly chaste, rich, 
and elegant carpets aro those which are 
of vho colour only, the pattern, if 
pattern it may be called, being formed 
by a judicious arrangement of every 
variety of shade of this, colour, <For 
instance, a Brussels carpefcientirely red; 
the pattern formed by shades or *tints 
varying froni* the deepest crimson 
(almost a black), to”the palest pink (al¬ 
most a white). Also one of green only, 
shaded from the .darkest bottle-green, 
in some parts of the pattern, to the 
lightest, pea-green in others. Or one 
in which there is no colour but brokn, 
in all its various gradations, some of 
the shades being nearly black, others 
of n light buff. 

302. The Curtains, Sofas, &c., 
must be of corresponding colours, that 
tb> effect of the whole may be satis¬ 
factory to-'ibe^ye, * 

303. Carpets of many gaudy, colours 
ore much less in demand than formerly. 
Two or three colours only, with the 
dark and light shades'of eachy make a 
very handsome carpet. 

304. If you oanuot -obtain a Hearth¬ 
rug that exactly corresponds with the 
tftrpot, get one entirely different; for 
a decided contrast looks better than a 
bad match. Tho'hoarth-rug, however, 
should reflect the colour or colours of 
the carpet if possible. 

306. Large Hugs of Sheepskin, in 
white, crimson, or black, form com¬ 
fortable and effective hearth-rugs for ft 
drawing-roon or dining-room* In the 
winter these may be removed and an 
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ordinary woollen rug laid down as long and iron hooks of different sisses on 
os fires #re kept up, which to hang things. 

306. In Choosing Paper for 33S5. The Hails and Screws should 
a Boom, avoid that •which has a be kept in a wooden box, znadff with 
variety of colours, or a large showy divitaons^o separate the various sorts 
figure, as no furniture can appear to and sizes, for it is wery troublesome'1» 
advantage with such. Large figured have them mixed. 

papering makes a small .room look * 314. And let care he taken to keep 

smaller, but, on thq, contrary, a paper up the supply, lest it should run out 
covered Wjjth a sufill pattern makfts a unelpectedly, arid the deficiency cause 
room look larger, and a stt^ped paper, delay # and mconvAience at a time v$ien 
the stripes running from cgiling to some a^e wanted, 
floor, makes a low room look higher. 315. It is welltohave somewhere,in' 

307. The best Covering for thelowerpart of the house, aroomylight 
a Kitchen Floor is a thick un- closet, appropriated entirely to tools, 
figured oil-cloth, of one colour. Lino- aftd things ofequal utility, for execut- 
leum or kamptulicon is warmer the ing promptly such little repairs as may 

► feet than the ordinary painted oil- Bo required from time to time, without 
cloth. ^ • “the delay or expense of procuring an 

3D8. Family Tool Chests. — artisan. This closet should have at 
Much inecir^nience and considerable least one large shelf, and that about 
expense might he saVfcd if it w ero the three feet from the floor, 
general custom to keep 4n every house* 316. Beneath this Shelf may be a 
certain tools for the purpose of ppr- deep drawer, divided into two compart* 
forming at home wiiat are calleff small ments. This draw'er may contain cakes 
jobs, instead of being always obliged of glue, pieces of chalk, and balls of 
to send for a mechanic and pay him twine of d i lie rentji^rfmcKpiflAi ty. 
for executing little things that, # in 317. There -tETSfybe Shelves at the 
cases, could be sufficiently w ell sides of the closet for glue-pots, paste- 
done by a man or boy belonging to pots aiyl brushes, pots for black, white, 
the family, if the proper instruments grn>n, and red paint, cans of oil and 
were at hand. * fiamisli, paint-brushes, &c. 

309. The Cost of these Articles 318. Against the Wall, above the 
is very trifling, and the advantages qf large slfeli', let the tools be suspended, 
having them always in the house j|re or laid across nails or hooks of proper 
« far beyond the expense. #, size to support them. 0 

310For instance, there should 319. This is much hgtter than 
bean axe, a hatchet, ,a saw (a laifje keeping them in ^ box, w’here they may 
wood saw also, with a buck or stand, if be injured by rubbing against each 
wood is burned^ a hammer, a tack- other, and the hand may be hurt in 
hammer*a mallet, three or four gimlets *feeling*among them to find lh§ thing 
and braddwls of differ4Bt*sizes, two that is wanted. * • 

screw-drivers, a ‘chisel, a small plane, 320. “But when hung Up against ,tbo 
one or two jack-knives, a pair of lar^ back wall of the t loyt. of «>urse each 
' scissors or diears, and a carpet fork or tool eafclfc seen at aglance. ’ 

Letcher • • J321. There is an excellent and 

311. Also an Assortment of Nails siir jtle contrivance for designating the 
m vanouB sizes, from large spikes exact places allotted to all these articles 
down to small tacks, not forgetting «in a very complete tom closqfc^, 
some large mid small brass-headed 322. 0^ the Closet Wall, directly 

, under the largS nails ijjiat support the 

Assortment t of Screws, tools, is drawn, with a small bnie$ 
likewise, will be found very convenient, dipped in black paint or ink, a repre 

* A 
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sentation in outline of the tool or in* 
etrument belonging to that particular 
place. 

32£n For instance, under eaoh 
Saw is sketched the outline of that i^nv, 
H^der each gimlet a f sketch of that gim¬ 
let, under the screw-drivers are slight 
drawings of screw-drivers. 

. 824. So that when any Tool that 
has been taken away for use is brought 
back: to the closet, the exact spot to 
which it belongs can be found" in a 
moment; and the confusion which is 
occasioned in putting tools away in a 
box and looking for them again when 
they are wanted, is thus prevented. * 
325. Wrapping Paper Thav be piled 
on the floor under the large shelf." A 
can be bought at a low price by thoij 
ream, at the large paper warehouses ; 
and every house should keep a supply 
of it in several varieties. For instance, 
coarse brown paper for common pur¬ 
poses, which is strong, thick, and iu 
large sheets, is useful for packing 
heavy articles; and equally so for 
keeping rllacu reborns, blondes, &c., es 
it preserves their cof6id?-. 

826. Printed Papers are unfit for j 
Wrapping anything, as the printing ink j 
rubs off on the articles enclosed in them, 
and also soils the gloves of the person 
that fames the parcel. 

827. Waste Newspapers hkd best 
be used for lighting fires and ^ingoing 
poultry. If you have accumulated 
more than you can use, your hut efrir or 
grocer will generally buy them of you 
if they arc clean. 

328. Waste Paper that has been 
Vrittei- on, cut into slips, and .noap>od <: 
and folded, makes very go^cl allumettcs 
or lamp-lighters. These matters may 
appear of Arifling importance, but order 

r andregulari ty aYe’nOeessary to&aupincsa 

329. Beds for the Poor.— 
Beech-tree leaves are recommended tor 
filling the beds of poor persons. They 
should ^.gathered on a dry day in the, 
autumn, and perfectly dried. It is said 
that the smell pf them is pleasant and 
that they will not harbour vermin. 
They axe also very springy. 


330. Wo Preserve Tables.—A 

piece of oilcloth (about twenty inches 
long) is a useful appendage to a com¬ 
mon sitting-room. Kept in the closet, 
it can be available at ,&ny time, in 
order to place upon it jars, lamps, &e., 
whoso contents are likely to soil your 
f table during the process of emptying or 
filling them. A wing and duster tun 
harmonious accompaniments to the 
oilcloth. 

331. Gilt Frances may-be pro¬ 
tected from flies and dust by jiinning 
tarlatan over them. Tarlatan fit for 
the purpose may be purchased at the " 
draper’s. It is an excellent material, 
for keeping dust from books, vases, 
woof work, and every description of 
household ornament. 

332. Damp Walla.—Thefollow- 
ing method is recommended to prevent 
tlie effect of damp walls'^on paper in 
rooms: —Lino the damp part oS tho 
wall with sheet lead, rolled very thin, 
and fastened up with small copper nails. 
It may ho immediately covered with 
paper. The lead is not to be thicker 
than that which is used to line tea- 

333. Another mode of prevent¬ 

ing t v, e ill effects of darn’d in walls pn 
wall-paper, is to cover the damp part 
with a varnish formed of naphtha and 
shcJlftc, : n the proportion of |lb. of the 
latter to o quart of the former. The 
J^fell of Up* mixture is unpleasant, but 
it wears off ii? a short time, and tho 
w f 11 is covered with a hard’coatiug 
utterly impervious to damp, and to 
which the wall paper Tan be attached 
in tlie usual way. * 

334. Bijd.'ooms should not be 
scoured in the winttflr time, as colds 
fit d sickness may be produced thereby. 
Dry scouring upon tho French plan, 
which consists of scrubbing the floors 
with dry brashes, may be resorted to,' 
and will be found more effective than 
can, at first be imagined. If a bedroom, 
is wet scoured, a dry day should be 
chosen—the windows<should be opened, 
the linen removed, and a fire^ should 
bo lit when tne operation is finished. 
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985. To get rid of a Bad Smell 
to a Boom newly painted.— 

Place a vessel full of lighted charcoal 
in the middle of the roam, and throw 
cm it two or three handfuls of juniper 
berries, shut the Windows, the chimney, 
and the door close ; twenty-four hours 
afterwards, the room may he opened, 
when it will be found that the sickly, 
unwholesome smell will be entirely 
gone. Tne smoke of the juniper ber^y 
possesses this advantage, l!hat should 
anything be left m the room, such as 
tapestry, &e., none of it will be spoiled. 

* 836. Smell of Paint.—To get 
ii(l of the smell of oil paint, let a 
pailful of water stand in the room 
newly painted. 

337. If a Larder, b 5 *its Posi¬ 
tion, will not admit of opposite win¬ 
dows, a current of air should be admitted 
by means of ? flue from tbo outside. * 

338. To keep a Door open, < 
place a brick covered neatly witl^ a 
piece of carpeting against it, •when 
opened sufficiently. 

830. To Ascertain whether a 
Bed be Aired.—Jntitxluce a drinking 
■flfcanjjotween the sheets for a minute or 
two, just when the warming-pan is 
taken out; if the bed be dry, thmjpwill 
only be a slight clo*dy appearance on 
the glass, but if not, the damp of the 
bed will collect in and on the glass and 
assume the form of drops—a waminjiroi 
, danger. # 

840. To prevent tie Smoking 
of a Lamp. — Soak the wick in 
strong vinegar, and dry it well before 
you use it; the jfiameVill then burn 
clear andPbright. 

341. Water^of ever^kSnd, except 
rain water, will spewlily cover the in¬ 
side of a tea-kettle with an unpleasai*| 
crust ; this may easily be guarded 
against by placing a dean •oyster-shell 
or apiece of stone or marble in the tea¬ 
kettle. The shell or stone will always 
keep the interior of the kettle in good 
order, "by attracting the particles of 
earth,or of atone. 

349. To Soften Bard Water, 

or purify rivrn water, simply boil it, 


and then leave it exposed to the atmo* 
sphere. 

346. Cabbage Water should be 
thrown away immediately it i^done 
witl^ and the vessel rinsed with clean 
water, or it will cau^e unpleasant smellsc 

344. A little Charcoal mixed 
with clear water thrown into a rink 
will disinfect and deodorize it. Chlo¬ 
ride f>f lime and carbolic acid consider¬ 
ably diluted, if applied in a liquid form, 
are f£>od disinfectants, and carbolic 
powder—a pink powder with a smell 
resembling tar, and sold at about 2d. 
pej lb.—is both useful and effective. 
The air of t bedroom may be ploa- 
eaptly sweeffcned by throwing some 
groinffi coffee on a tire shovel previously 
Seated. 

345. Where a Chimney 
smokes only when a fire is first 
lighted, it may be guarded against by 
allowing the fire to kindle gradually, 
or by heating the chimney by burning 
straw or paper in the grate previous 
to laying in the fire. 

.346. Grou nd ^ — The 

frosted appyjwffll?of ground glass 
may be vei y nearly imitated by gently N 
dttbbh>^ the glass over with a paint 
brusr ’ pped in white paint or any 
#>tlier oil <*lour. The paint should be 
thin, and but very little colour taken 
up at dhe time on the end of the 
bristles.. When applied with a light 
and even touch the resemblance is con- 
sidexfible. ' 

347. Family Clocks ought only 

to be oiled with the very purest oil, 
purified by a quart of lime water to a 
gallon t>f oil, in which it ha» been* 
well shaken, «nnd suffer^ to stand rfor 
three or four days, when it may he 
drawn off, __ „ 

* 348. Beat MET&TSf Solder- * 
ing\—Cut out a piece of tinfoil the 
size *bf the surfaces to be soldered. 
Then dip a feather in a solution of sal 
fmmtmiac, and wet oVfcr the^gyjfaces of 
the metal, Then place them "in their 
proper position Hath the {jnfoil between. 
Put the metals thhs arranged on ^ 
piece of iron hot enough to meltthf 
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foil. When cold the surfateswill be 
found firmly soldered together. 

349. Maps and Charts.— Maps, 
charts or engravings may be effectually 
/ varnished by brushing a very delicate 
coating of gutta-percha solution over 
tfeeir surface. It is perfectly tran¬ 
sparent, and is said to improve the ap¬ 
pearance of pictures. By coating both 
sides of important documents they^can 
be kept waterproof gud preserved per¬ 
fectly. 

360. Furniture made in the 
winter, and brought from a cold ware¬ 
house into a warm apartment, is very 
liable to crack. 

361. Paper Fire-Screen b should 
be sized and coated with transp'im.* 
varnish, otherwise they will soon be¬ 
come soiled and discoloured. 

362. Pastilles for Burning*,— 
Cascarilla bark, eight drachms; gum 
benzoin, four drachms; yellow sand 01 s, 
two drachms; styrax, two drachms; 
olibanum, two drachms; charcoal, six 
ounces ; nitre, one drachm ami a half; 
mucilage of tragacanth, sufficient quan¬ 
tity. Ecdtith ri.'i, substances to a 
powder, and form into a p.„ to with the 
mucilage, and divide into sin a)’ cones; 
then put them into an oven 111 rd < r uite 
dry. 

363. Easy Method of Break¬ 
ing Glass to any required 
Figure. —Make a email notch by 
means of a file on the edge of <1 piece 
of glass, then make the end of a tobacco- 
pipe, or of' a rod of iron of the same 
size, red hot in the fi -e, apply the hot 
iron to the notch, and draw it slowly 

S long the surface of the glass *n any 
irectifin you .please: a crack will 
folld'w the direction of theorem. 

854. Bottling and Fining.— 
JOorks shCulfh-. 1 r^ound, c^an, and, 
sweet. Beer and porter snatld be 
allowed to stand in the bottles a day or 
two before being corked. If for speedy 
use, wiring is no{ necessary. Baying 
the bottleffn their sides will assist the' 
ripening for use. Those lb:,', are to he 
kept should be wired, and put to stand 
upright in sawdust. Fines should be 
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bottled in spring. If not fine enough, 
draw off a jugful and dissolve isinglass 
in it, in the proportion of half an ounce 
to ten gallons^ and then pour back 
through the bung-hole. Let it stand 
a few weeks. Tap the (Task above the 
lees. When tho isinglass is put into 
j the cask, stir it round with a stick, 
taking great care not to touch the lees 
at tjhe bottom. white wine only, 
mix with the isinglass a quarter of a 
pint of miik to each gallon of wine, 
some whites of eggs, beaten with some 
of the wine. One white of an egg to 
four gallons makes a good fining. 

356. To Sweeten Casks. —Mix 

hall a pint of vitriol with a quart of 
wate., pour it into the barrel, and roll 
it about.; next day add one pound of 
chalk, and roll again. Bung down for 
three or four days, then rinse well vith 
hi 1 water. „ * 

t 356. Oil Paintings hung over 
the mantel-piece are liablo to wrinkle 
with tfoe heat. 

357. To Loosen Glass Stop- 

j pers of Bottles.—With a feather 
I rub a drop or two of salad oil round the 
stopper, close to the mouth of tj 1A 
bottle or decanter, which must then be 
placed before the fire, at the distance of 
about"eighteen inches; the heat will 
cause tho oil to insinuate itself between 
the stopper and the neck. When tho 
buttle has grown warm, gently strike 
thf*stopper on one side, and then on the 
other, with an/ light wooden instru¬ 
ment ; then try it with the hand: if it 
will not yet move, plaeo it again before 
the fire, adding . another drop of oil. 
.After a while strike again as. before; 
and, by persfru;ging in this process, how¬ 
ever tightly it may bo fastened in, you 
will at length succeed in loosening it. 
f o58. The Best Oil for Lamps, 
whether aninjal, vegetable, or mineral, 
is that which is clear and nearly colour¬ 
less, like water. 

359. China Teapots are the 

safes:, and, in many respects, the most 
pleasant. Wedgwood ware is very apt, 
after a time, to acquire a disagreeable 
taste. ’ • 
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360. Care of Line*!. — ’When 
linen is well dried and kid by for 
use, nothing more is necessary than to 
secure it from damp and inserts. It 
may he kept free -from the latter by 
a judicious mixture of aromatic shrubs 
and flowers, cut up and sewed in 
silken bags, which must be inter¬ 
spersed among the drawers and shelves. 
The ingredients used may consist of 
lavender, tjtyme, rotes, cedar shavings, 
powdered sassafras, cassia, &e., into 
which a few drops of otto or #osos, or 
other strong-scented perfume may be 
thrown. 

331.—Repairing Linen. — In all 
cases it will bo found more consis¬ 
tent with economy to examine # and 
repair all washable articles, more espe¬ 
cially linen, that may stanA in need of 
it, Previous to sending them to th > 
laundry. It^vill also be prudent ii> 
have #very article carefully numbered, 
and so arranged, after washing, as to 
have their regular •turn and term .in 
domestic use. * 

362. Mending. —When you make 
a new article always sa\o the pieces 
until “mending day,” which may j 
»!!i*Ba*gponer than expected. It will be 
well even to buy a little extra quantity 
for repairs. *Read OA-er repeatedly the 
u Domestic IIrNT8’ % (/wr,s. 1783-1807). 
These numerous paragraphs contain 
most valuable suggestions, that will b? 
constantly useful if well remembevml. 
They should be ipid frequqptly that 
their full value may be secured. Let 
your servants also read them, for no¬ 
thing more conduces to good house¬ 
keeping than for^Ihc servant to under¬ 
stand thif “ system ” which her mistress 
approves of. t 

303. CleansiagftOf Furniture. 

-—The eleaning of furniture forms 
important part of domestic economy, 
not only in regard to fteatffess, but also 
in point of expense, 

384. The Readiest Mode indeed con¬ 
sists in good manual rubbing, or |the 
application of a little elbow-grease, as 
it is whimsically termed; but our finest 
cabinet work requires som^hing more. 


: where brilliancy of polish is of im* 
portance. 

365. The Italian Cabinet-Work in 
this respect excels that of any other 
country. The workmen first saturate 
the surface with olive oil, and then 
apply a solution of @um arabic dissolve^ 
in boiling alcohol. This mode of 
i varnishing is equally brilliant, if not 
superior, to that employed by the 
Frerfih in their most elaborate works. 

3GQ. Bat anotffer Mode may bo eyjb- 
stituted, which lias less the appearance 
of a hard varnish, and may always be 
applied so as to restore the pristine 
be^ity of the furniture by a little 
manual labcjjir. Heat a gallon of 
wfXcr, in which dissolve one pound and 
a half of potash; and a pound of virgin 
^vax, boiling the whole for half an hour, 
then suffer it to cool, when the wax 
will float on the surface. Put the wax 
into a mortar, and triturate it with a 
ramble pestle, adding soft water to it 
until it forms a soft paste, which, laid 
neatly on furniture, or even on paintings, 
and carefully rubbed when dry 'with a 
woollen lag, gives great 

brilliancy, the harshness of 

the drier varnishes. 

3&7* Marble Chimney-Pieces may 
also be rqjibed with it, after eleaning 
the marble w'itli diluted muriatic acid, 
or warm soap and vinegar; but the 
iron or brass avork connected with them 
requires other processes. • 

368. Polished Iron "Work may be 
preserved from rust by an inexpensive 
mixture, eonsistyig of copal varnish 
intimately mixed with as much olive 
oil as will give it a degree of greasiness, 
"adding"hereto nearly aynuch spirit of* 

turpentine a* of varnish. • 

369. Cast Iron Work is best pre¬ 

served by the commojj, ipe thiri of rub¬ 
bing wkh%lack-leacf, * 

370. If Rust has made its appear¬ 
ance on grates or fire-irons, apply a 
mixture of two parts of tripoli to one of 
•sulphur, intimately mSflgled^ji marble 
slab, and Irid on with a piece of soft 
leather. Or elfcery an^oil may be ap¬ 
plied with exoelleiif effect, 4 not laid o% 
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in the usual slovenly wav, but with a 
spongy piece of fig wood fully saturated 
with me mixture. This will not only 
clean hut impart a polish to the metal 
as wefi. 

371. Brass Ornaments, ^hen not 
gilt or lackered, mky be cleaned in the 
same way, and a fine colour given to 
them, by two simple processes. 

373. The First is to beat sal ammo¬ 
niac into a fine powder, then to moisten 
it with soft water, rubbing it on the 
ornaments, which must be heated over 
charcoal, and rubbed dry with bran and 
whiting. 

373. The Second is to wash rite 
brass work with roehe al-m boiled in 
strong ley, in proportion of an ounce lo 
a pint; when dry, rub it with fine ( 
tripoli. Either of these processes will 
give to brass the brilliancy of gold. 

374. Carpets.—If the comer of a 
carpet becomes loose and prevents the 

* door opening, or trips every one up that 
enters the room, nail it down at once. 
A dog’s-eared carpet marks the sloven 
as ■well as the dog’s-eared book. An 
English ”gentieiW. travelling sonic 
years ago in Ireland, toftk 'a hammer 
and tacks with him, because he found 
dog’s-eared carpets at all the inn^'dh.ere 
he rested. At one of tbeai inns he, 
tacked down the carpet, which, as usual, 
was loose near the door, and seen after¬ 
wards rang for his dinner. While the 
carpet was loose the door could not be 
opened witliout a hard push ; so when 
the waiter tame up, he just unlatched 
the door, and then going back a couple 
of yards, he rushed against it, as his 
habit was, with a sudden spring, '*> force 
it oped. But tl *>, wrinkles of the carpet 
were no longer there to stop it, and not 
meeting -with the expected resistance, 

„the UMOiftuijtr~/f , ;. u ' a r fell fj^ll length 
into the room. It had never entered 
his head that so much trouble might be 
caved by means of a hammer and half 
a dozen tacks, upt*l his fall teught him 
that mafe&iift is a very unprofitable 
kind of shift. There arf e^ood many 
houses in England where a similar prac¬ 
tical lesson mijght he of service. 


375. Cleaning (Jarpeta.—Take 
a pail of cold water, and add to it three 
gills of ox-gall. Bub it into the carpet 
with a soft brush. It will raise a lather, 
which must he washed .off with dear 
cold water. Rub dry with a clean cloth. 
Before nailing down a carpet after the 
floor has been washed, be certain that 
the floor is quite dry, or the nails will 
nipt and injure tihi carpet. Fuller’s 
earth is used for cleaning carpets, and 
weak solutions of a^um or soda are 
used fof reviving the colours. The 
crumb of a hot wheaten loaf rubbed 
over a carpet has been found effective. 

376. Beat a Carpet on the wrong 
side first; and then more gently on the 
right 1 side. Beware of using sticks wife 

, sharp points, which may tear the carpet. 

377. Sweeping Carpets. —Per¬ 
sons who are accustomed to use'tea- 
leaves for sweeping theii carpets, and 
find that they leave stains, will do well 
"to employ fresh cut grass instead. It 
is better than tea-leaves for preventing 
dust, and gives the carpets a very bright, 
fresh look. 

378. A Half-worn Carpet may 

be Wide to last longer by ripp^W- 
apart, and transposing the breadths. 

379. A Stair Calpet should 
never ’ be swept down with a long 
broom, but always with a short- 
handled brush, a dust-pan being held 
closely under each step of the stairs 
duKng the, operation of sweeping. 

380. Oilcloth Should never be 
scrubbed with a brush, but, after being 
first swept, it should be cleansed by 
washing with a‘large, soft cloth and 
lukewarm or cold water. Ois^no ac¬ 
count use or hot water; as either 
will injure the paint, ‘and in. time re¬ 
move it. 

u 381. Straw Matting may be 

cleaned with': large coarse cloth dipped 
in salt and water, and then wiped dry. 
The salt prevents the matting from 
turning yellow. 

1 3fcl Method of Cleaning 
Paper-Hanging*.—Gut into right 
half quarters a quartern loaf, two day* 
old; it muSb be neither newer nor 
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staler. With one of these pieces, after 
having blown off all the dust from the 
paper to oe cleaned, by the means of a 
good pair of bellows, begin at the top 
of the room, and, holding the crust in 
the hand, wipe lightly downward with 
the crumb, about half a yard at each 
stroke, till the upper part of the hang¬ 
ings is completely gleaned all round. 
Then go found a$rin, with the Mke 
sweeping stroke downwards, always 
commencing each successive ^ourse a 
little higher than the upper stroke had 
extended, till the bottom be finished. 
This operation, if carefully performed, 
will frequently make very old paper 
look almost equal to new. Greatfare 
must be taken not to rub the paper 
hard, nor to attempt cleaning it the 
eposs or horizontal way. Tho surface 
of the bread^too, must be always cut 
away^ua soon as it becomes dirty, and 
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part, letting it stand some hours, then 
washing off the whitewash, and rub¬ 
bing %e stained part with a flpnel 
moistened with lukewarm soap and 

WftthTt 

389. 3?o Clean Marble.—Take 

two parts of common soda, one part of 
•^pumice stone, and one part of finely 
powdered chalk; sift it through a fine 
siev", and mix it with water. Bub 
the njpble well # al> over with ftho 
mixture and the stains will be re¬ 
moved ; then wash the marble with 
soap and water, and it will be as clean 
asit was at first. 

V590. Gl^ss should be washed in 
cold water, which gives it a brighter 
and Clearer look than when cleansed 
•with warm water; or, what is better, 
wash in warm water and rinse in cold 
v ater. 

391. Glass Vessels, and other 


the pieces renewed as often as may ho j utensils, may be purified and cleaned 

by rinsing them out with powdered 
charcoal. 


, necessary. . t 

383. Rosewood Furniture 
should bo rubbed gently every day with 
a clean soft cloth to keep it in order. 

384. Ottomans and Sofya, 
vitb cloth, damask, or chintz, 

will Idflk-better for being cleaned occa¬ 
sionally with bran and flannel. * 

38o. Dining {Tables may be 
polished by rubbing them for some time 
with a soft cloth and a little linseed oil. 

386. Mahogany Frames 
( Sofas, Chairs, &e., should# be first 
well dusted, and then cfcancel with a 
flannel dipped in sweej oil or Iinse*d 
oil. 

_ 387. To Cl#.n Cano-bottom 
Chairs^—Turn the chair bottom up¬ 
wards, and with hot *jPffter and a 
sponge wash tbS (^Rework well, so 
that it may become completely soakeifyj 
Should it be very dirty you mud add 
soap. Let it dry in the o|fen air, or in 
a place where there is a thorough 
draught, andit will become as tight and 
firm as when new, provided none ofyhc 
strips are broken. * 

088 . Alabaster —Stains may be 
removed by washing with soap and 
, # watar, then whitewashing *the stained 


392. Bottles.—There is no easier 
method of cleaning than 

putting in^jfiJfastr’tiho coal-ashes, and 
wadi shaking, either with water or not, 
hot o»jold, according to the substance 
that fouls the bottle. Charcoal left in 
«. bottle or*jar for a little tiiuo w r ill take 
away disagreeable smells. 

393* Cleaning Japanned 

Waiters, Urns, &c.—Bub on with 
a sponge a little white soap and some 
lukewarm water, and ’wash Jfie w r aiter 
or urn quite clean. Never use hot 
water, as it will ■-au.se the japan to 
scale off. Having wiped it 4 dry, 
bprinkl?a little 1 , flour over it; lekit re-* 
main untouched for a sfiort time, «nd 
then rub it wdth a soft dry cloth, and 
finish w'ith a silk ham^erchi'A Whito 
Seat mgrhi on the ‘Waiter?are difficult 1 
to remove ; but rubbing them w ith a 
flaiirfcl dipped in sweet oil, and after¬ 
wards in spirits of wine, may be tried. 
JVaifera of papier wSOr/td^fijiould be 
washed W'ith a sponge and cold water 
only, and OT$#ged wd^i flour while 
damp. After the* lapse of a fe\£ 
minutes the flour must bo wiped offj 
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aad the article polished with a silk 


394. Papier Mach.£ artiobs of 
ofi kinds should be washed with a 
Sponge and cold water, without soap, 

S eed with flour f while damp, and 
hed with a flannel or a silk hand- 

ill AT 

395. Brunswick Black .for 
Varnishing 1 Grates. —Melt Sour 
pounds of commop. a&phaltuni, and add 
two-pints of linseed oil, and one gallon 
of oil of turpentine. This is usually 
put up in stoneware bottles for sale, 
and is used with a paint brush. If too 
thick, more turpentine m~y be add* 1 . 

396. Blacking for C toves may 
bo made with half a pound of bunk 
lead finely powdered, and (to make it, 
stick) mix with it the whites of thi-ee 
eggs well beaten ; then dilute it with 
sour beer or porter till it becomes as 
thin as shoe-blacking; after stirring it, 
set it over hot coals to simmer for 
twenty minutes; when cold it may bo 
kept for uso. 

397. ^Mlean Knives and 

Forks.L-Wash Alludes in warm 
(but not hot) water, and aiVb wards rub 
them lightly ever with powdered rotten- 
stone mixed to a paste with a litfl&cold 
water; then polish them with a clean, 
cloth. 

398, For Cleaning* Pointed 
Wainscot or other woodwork, fuller’s 
earth will be found cheap and ‘'useful: 
on wood not painted it forms an ex¬ 
cellent substitute for soap. 

399. To Scour Boards.-—Lime, 
one part; sand, three parts ; soft soap, 
two p.yts. Lay a little on the, .boards 
witty the scrubbing bru^h, and rub 
thoroughly. Rinse with clean water, 
and rub dry. This will keep the hoards 
•of a good co 1 ja*-, vxd keep jpvay ver-* 

400. Charcoal. — All sorts* r of 
glass vessels and other utensils may be 
purified from lorg-retained smell; of 
evey kiu&psn the easiest and most ** 
perfect manner, by rinvrig them out 
well with cbar€oal< powder, after the 
grosser impurities have been scoured 1 surfaces. 


off with sand and potash. Rubbing 
the teeth and washing out the mouth 
with fine charcoal powder, will render 
the teeth beautifully white, and the 
breath perfectly sweet, where an offen¬ 
sive breathhas been owing to a scorbutic 
disposition of the gums. Putrid water 
is immediately deprived of its bad smell 
'by charcoal. "When meat, fish, &c., 
fropi intense heat, %: long keeping, are 
likely to pass into a state of Corruption, 
a simple fciid pure modo of keeping 
them souhd and healthful is by putting 
a few pieces of charcoal, each about 
the size of an egg, into the pot or 
saucepan wherein the fish or flesh is to 
be boiled. Among others, an experi¬ 
ment 1 of this kind was tried upon a 
turbot, which appeared to be too far 
gone to be eatable; the cook, as ad¬ 
vised, put three or four pCcces of char- 
cdil, each the size of a’tl’ egg, under 
,t,he strainer in the fish-kettle ; after 
"boiling the proper time, Iho turbot 
carho tr the table sweet and firm. 

401. To take Stains cut of 
Mahogany Furniture. — Stains 
and spots may be taken out of ma- 
hoefJmy with a little aquafort is ---- - 
oxalic acid and w r ater, nibbing the part 
with a cork dipped in the liquid till 
the colour is restored. Then wash the 
wood well with water, and dry and 
polish us usual. 

*"403. To take Ink* Stains out 
of^Maht^any.—Put a few drops of 
spirits of" ni* A in % teaspoonful of 
wyter ; touch the spot with a r feather 
dipped in the mixture, and as soon as 
the ink disappears, rah it over with a 
rag wetted in cold water, or there will 
be a white'lsrvrk, which will not bo 
easily effaced. t " 

, t 403. To remove Ink-Stains 
from Silver. —Ink-stains on the 
tops and other portions of silver Ink- 
stands may be completely eradicated by 
making a little chloride of lime into a 
past/, with water, and rubbing it upon 
the tains. Chloride of lime has been 
misnamed “The general bleacher,” 
but it is a great enemy to all metallic 
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404. To take Ink-Stains out 
of ft Coloured Table-Cover.— 

Dissolve a teaspoonful of oxalic acid in 
a tb&cup of hot water; jrub the stained 
part well with a flannel or linen rag 
dipped in the solution. 

405* Ink Stains.—Very fre¬ 
quently, when logwood has been used 
in manufacturing ini, a reddish stain 
still remains, aftor* the use of oialic 
acid, as iR the former directions, To 
remove it, procure a solution of the 
chloride of lime, and apply’it in the 
same manner as directed lor the oxalic 
acid. 

400. To take Ink out of 
Boards. —Apply strong muriatic acid, 
or spirits of salts, with a piece of (Roth ; 
afterwards wash well wit li. water. 

407. Oil or Grease may be re- 

mof ed from «i hearth by covering it 
immediate!jR* with hot ashes, or wfth 
burning coals. . t 

408. Marble may be Cleaned 
by mixing up a* quantity «f the 
strongest soap-lees with quick-lime, 
to the consistence of, milk, and laying 
it on, the marble for twenty-four hours ; 
'dean it afterwards with soap and 

wJHHW. 

400. Silver and Plated yfare 

should be washed ith a sponge and 
warm soapsuds every day after using, 
and wiped dry with a clean soft towel. 

410. Bronzed Chandeliers', 
Lamps, &C., should be mendy dusftd 

* with a fcather-brffsh, rf with a soft 
cloth, a* washing them will take 
the bronzing. * 

411. To elfmn Brass Ornat 
w ents»-'Wash the brasswork with 
ruche alum boiled to a 'J!%ng ley, in 
the proportion of ag^oiinee to a pint. 
When dry it must be rubbed with fiinJ 
tripoli, 

412. For Cleaning Brasses 

belonging to mahogany furniture, use 
either powdered waiting or scraped 
rotten-stone, mixed with sweet oil find 
rubbed on with chamois leather. | 

412. Brasses, Britannia 
Metal, Tins. Coppers, &c., may 
be cleaned with a mixturd of rotten- 


stone, soft soap, and oil of turpentine, 
mixed to the consistency of stifrptttty. 
TheSstone should be powdered very fine 
and sifted. The articles shoifti first 
be washed with hot water, to remove 
grease; then a little of the ahoiB 
mixture, mixed with water, should be 
rubbed over the metal; then rub off 
briskly with dry, clean rag or leather, 
aiula'beautiful polish will he obtained. 

414. To preServe Steel Gqpds 
frorfi Rust. —After bright grates 
have %een thoroughly cleaned, they 
should be dusted over with unslacked 
lime, and thus left until wanted. Coils 
dc piano wfrea, thus sprinkled, Will 
keep from rtffet for many years. Table- 
fan vfcs which aro not in constant use 
»ought to be put in a case in which 
sifted quicklime is placed, about eight 
inches deep. They should be plunged 
to the top of the blades, but the lime 
should not touch the handles. 

415. To keep Iron, and Steel 
Goods from Rust.— Dissolve half 
au ounce of camphor in one pound of 
bog's lard; take offmix as 
much bl ack-l mi^fts will give the mix¬ 
ture an "iron colour. Iron and steel 
goorljt rubbed over with this mixture, 
and wit with it on twenty-four hours, 
#md then Rried with a linen cloth, will 
keep clean for months. Valuable 
articles*of cutlery should be wrapped 
in zinc .foil, or be kept in boxes lined 
with zinc. This is at ogee an easy 
and fnost effective method. # 

416. Iron TjTipers. — Old soft 

towels, or pieces of old sheets or table¬ 
cloths, make excellent wipers for iron 
%nd steA goods. % * 

417. To. Clean * Looking- 
Glasses, —First wash the glass all 
over with lukewarm jsoapsrjk and a 
sponge.^ When drf, rublrbright with 
a chamois leather, on which a little 
prep&red chalk, finely powdered, has 
been sprinkled. 

43JB. To Clean &c.— 

If they should be hung so high that 
they cannot'**!!# cmiyenjantl y reached, 
have a pair of stepsTb stand upon; but* 
mind that they stand steady Then 
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take apiece of soft sponge, well washed, 
and cleaned from everything gritty, 
dip it into water and squeeze it afinost 
dr^, dtp it into some spirit of wine, 
Had then rub it over the glass^ Next, 
dftst the glass over yith some powder 
Mile or whiting sifted through muslin; 
Wipe tho powder lightly and quickly 
off again with a cloth; then tak'i a 
clean cloth, and rub the glass .fell 
Once more, and £ni& by rubbing it 
with 0 a silk handkerchief. If tke f glass 
be very large, clean one-half at a time, 
as otherwise the spirit of wine will dry 
before it can he rubbed off, If the 
frames are not varnished,°tho greatest 
care is necessary to keep'^thom quite 
dry, so as not to touch t hem with tho 
sponge, as this will discolour or take off 
the'gilding. To clean the frames, take 
a little raw cotton in the state of wool, 
and rub the frames with it; this will 
take off all the dust and dirt without 
injuring tho gilding. If the frames 
aro well varnished, rub them with 
spirit of wine, which will take out all 
spots, them a line polish 

Varnished doors lna) ^ylonc m the 
same manner. Never use anf cloth to 
frames or drain nys, or oil pairings, 
when cleaning and dusting them/' 

4X9. China and (Xldss. —The 

best material for cleansing either por¬ 
celain or glass, is fuller’s earth 4 , hut it 
must he beaten into a fine powder, arid 
carefully cleared from all rough or hard 
particles, which might endanger 4 ’ the ! 
polish of tbe surface. 

420. In Cleaning porcelain, it must 
also bo observed that some species re¬ 
quire .more care and attcnti#A than* 
others, as e\*ery persorj must- have 
observed that china-ware in common 
use frequently loses some of its colours. 

* 421. t ThJrlfer especially of ver« * 

milion, is the first to go, because that 
tooiour, together with some others,* is 
laid on by the Chinese after burning. 

422. The Chinese Porcelain, 

is not, moled, so susceptible of this 
rubbing or wearing as vegetable 
reds are now used^oy them instead of 
rna mineral colour 


--r--- 

423. It ought to be taken. for 
granted that all china or glass ware is 
well tempered: yet a little careful 
attention may mot he misplaced, even 
on that point; for though ornamental 
china or glass- w are is not exposed to 

1 the action of hot water in common 
! jdomestic use, yet it may bo injudi- 
: ciously immersed therein for the purpose 
of 'leaning; and n r a article^ intended 
; solely for ornament are not so highly 
annealed others, it will he proper 
, never to apply water beyond a tepid 
temperature. 

424. An ingenious and simple mode „ 
of annealing glass has been some time 
in use by chemists. It consists in 

* immersing the vessel in cold water, 
gradually heated to tho boiling point, 
and suffered to remain till cold, when 
, it will be fit for use. Should the glass 
i be exposed to a higher temperature 
,ithan that of hailing water, it will be 
necessary to immerse it in oil. 

425. To take Markingr-Ink 

out of .Linen. —Use a solution of 
cyanide of potassium applied with a 
camel-hair brush. After the marking 
ink’disappears, the linen should 
washed in cold water. •***' 

42fh To take Staibs of Wine 
out of Linen. —Hold the articles in 
milk while it is boiling on tho fire, and 
tlio stains will soon disappear. 

,£27. Fruit Stains in Linen.— 
To remove them, rub the part on each 
side with’yellow soap, then lie up a 
pi me of peail ash in tho cloth, &c,, and 
soak well in hot waiter, or boil ^after¬ 
wards expose the stained pail: to the 
sun and air until the stain is Vemovdu. 

428. M&dewed Linen may be 

restored by soaping ’the spots while 
rrff, covering them with fine chalk 
ecu aped to powder, and rubbing it 
well in. 4 * 

429. To keep Moths, Beetles, 
&c., from Clothes. — Put a piece 
of Camphor in a linen bag, or soma 
aroftatic horbs, in the drawers, among 
linen or woollen clothes, and no insects 

, will come near them, 
i 430. Clothes Closets that have 
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become infested with moths, should be 
Well tubbed with a strong decoction of 
fobaoed*, and repeatedly sprinkled with 
spirits of camphor. m 
481. To remove Stains from 
Floor*. — For removing spots of 
grease from boards, take fuller's earth 
and pearlash, of each a quarter of a 
pound, and boil in a quart of soft? 
water. While ho* # lay the mixturp on 
tlys greased parts, allowing it to remain 
on them from # ton or twelve hours ; 
after which n may be scourdB, off with 
sand and water. A floor much spotted 
with, grease should bo completely 
washed over with this mixture the day 
before it is scoured. Fuller's earth and 
ox-gall, boiled together, form ;* very 
powerful cleansing mixtuxp for floors orj 
carpets. Stains of ink are removed by^ 
tin? application of strong vinegar, or 
salts of lenfbn. . • 

4l32. Scouring Drops for re¬ 
moving Grease.— There are several 
preparations of this name; on* of the 
best is made as follows :—Camphine, 
or spirit of turpentine, three ounces : 
essence of lemon, one ounce ; mix and 
nut up in a small phial for use then 

433. To take Grease out of 
Velvet or Clq£h. — l’ou/ some 
turpentine over the part that is greasy; 
rub it till quite dry with a piece of 
clean flannel; if the grease bo lfot. 
quite removed, repeat the upplicadftn, 
and when done,•brush* the" part well, 
ind hang up the garment in the qpen 
nir to take away the sfuell. 

434. Me di line .Stains may be 
. ^moVfiJ from silver spoons by rub-< 
bing them with a rag flapped in sul¬ 
phuric acid, ami wasliing it off with 
soapsuds. 

436. To Extract Grease SpotB< 
from Books or 2?ap#ir. — Gently 
warm the greased or spotted part of the 
book or paper, and then press upon it 
pieces of blotting-paper, one aft** an- 
other, so as to absorb as much c| then 
grease as possible. Kaye ready some 1 
fine clear essential oil of turpentine 
heated almost to a boiling state, warm 
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the greased leaf a little, and then, with 
a soft clean brush, apply the heated tux- 
pentane to both sides of the spotted part. 
By repeating this application, th^grease 
will be extracted. Lastly, with another 
brush difped in rectified spirit of wiue, 
go over the place* and the grease will 
no longer appear, neither will thepaper 
he discoloured. 

<|36. Stains and Marks from 
Books. —A soJ*ti<pi of oxalic acid, 
citric* acid, or tartaric acid, is athsaded 
with the least risk, and may be applied 
to paper and prints without fear of 
damage. These acids, which take out 
Writing ink* and do not touch the 
printing, c#n be used for restoring 
ftookj where the margins have been 
w ritten upon, without injuring the text. 

437. To take Writing Ink out 
of Paper.—Solution of muriate of 
tin, two drachms ; water, fourdrachms. 
To be applied wuth a camel-hair brush. 
After the "writing has disappeared, the 
paper should be passed through water, 
and dried. 

438. A Hint onj^qusehold 

‘Management tri Jiavet you ever ob« 
scrv ed^wfut a "dislike servants havo to 
any Juiig cheap ? They hate saving 
their •master’s money. I tried this 
experiment with great success the other 
day. Finding we consumed a vast deal 
of soa|), I sat down in my thinking 
chair, and took the soap question into 
consideration, and 1 found reason to 
susfsoct w r o were using a vflry expensive 
article,"where a much cheapft: oile would, 
serve the purpos® better. I ordered half 
a dozen pounds of both sorts, but took 
tho precaution of changing the papess 
on which the prices we*e marked before 
giving then? into the hands of Betty. 
“Well, Betty, which soap do y ou And 
washes tgst?” if Ch^j^ealS slf, n 1154 
dearest, m the blue paper; it makes a 
lather as well again as the other.” 
“ Well, Betty, you shall always have 
it then and thus^he unsuspecting 
Betty saved me some fWh'nds a year, 
and washo*k4lje clothes better — Mev, 
Sydney Smith, • 

439. Domestic Buies.—Mis., 


BOTTLES 0F OBAKDY AHJS FOLLOWED ftV DQgf LBS OF PHYSIC. 

TTamilt nn, in her “ Ckiit&gersW Glen- 451. HflTjBT pint out ft 

bmaue,” gives three simple rules for he not possible to do it fHyqur Own 
^.rogulatkm of domestic affairs, ^hich. family, hire some one to come to thse 
deaefvfe to be remembered, and which house and work with them. ' ' J 

would, if carried into practice be the 453. A Warming-Pan full of coals, 
means of saving time, labour, and or a shovel of coals, held over varnished 
patience, and of making every house a furniture, will take out white spots. 
“ wellrordered ” one. They are as Care should he taken not to hold the 
follows:—i. Do everything in P its pan near enough to scorch; the place 
proper time. ii. Keep everything to to which heat, has Vhus been applied, 
its proper use. ii*. Put everything in should be rubbed with a flannel while 
its proper place. , warm. , ‘ 5 

440. an Ewer-dirty Hearth, 453. Sal-Volatile or hartshorn will 

and a grate always choked with cinders restore colours taken out by acid. It 
and ashes, are infallible evidences^ may he dropped upon any garment, 
bad housekeeping. * * without doing harm. 

441. Economy.—If ^ou have p. j 454. New Iron should be very 

Strip of land, do not throw away soap- I gradually healed at first. After it has 
suds. Soapsuds are good manure for - become inured to the heat, it is not so 
bushes and young plants. likely to crack. r 

443. woollen Clothes should be 455. Clean a Brass Kettle, before 
washed in very hot suds, and not rinsed, using it for cooking, with salt*and 
Lukewarm water shrinks them. rinegar. J 

443. Do not let coffee and tea stand 456. Shaking Carpets. —Theoftcner 

in tin. carpets’ are shaken the longer they 

444. Soaid your wooden-ware often, wear; the dirt that collects under them 

and keep^^ivriu-ware dry. grinds out the threads. 

445. PreseiYe^Eic~ibapl[9, of old 457. AllLinenRagsshouldbesaved, 

letters to write upon. ” ' M ' for they are useful in sickness. f" 

446. If yotl have Children wM 4 are ha-ve become dirty and worn fly clean- 

learning to ■write, buy coarse whitepaper ing silyer, &c., wash them and scrape 
by the Quantity, and make ft up into ( them into lint. * 
writing-books/ This docs not dost! 458. If you are troubled to get Soft 
half so much as it does to Lify them ! Water for Washing, fill a tub or barrel 
ready made at the stationer’s. , ' j lia]/full of wood ashes, and fill it upwith 

447. See that nothing is thrown water, so fiat you mey havo ley when- 

away whipb might have serve it to ever you want'it. A gallon of strong 
nourish your own family or a poorer lei^ put into a great kettle of hard water, 
one. * 1 will make it as soft as min water. Some 

448. As far as possible, have pieces peoplo use pearlash, orpotash; hut this 
<Sf bread eaten up before they become costs something, and is very a$£ to in- 
hard ' spread tffose that aro not eaten, jure the texture of the £loth. 

and let them dry, to he pounded for 469. Do not letoKwves be dropped 
puMipgs^r soaked for brewis. if.vb hot dish-water. It is a good plan 

1 449. Bre/K’istflade of < ruv+s and ( to have a large tin potto wash them in, 
dry pieces of bread, soaked a good while just high enough to wash tho blade* 
in hot milk, mashed up, and eaten With without wetting -the handles, 
salt. Above all, do not let crusts ac- 460. It is better to accomplish per* 
cumulate in gnolP quantities that they, fectF- a very small amount of Work, 
cannot be tiaM. With proper care, there than^to half do ten times as much, 
is no need of losing a tr:}*/i"io of bread, 461. Charcoal Powder will be found 

450. All themtf&fting in the house a very good tfiing to give knives a firet* 
should be done once a week it possible. 1 rote polish. 
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462. A Bonnet and Trimmings may 
be 'ram a much longer time, if the dust 
be brushed well oft after walking. 

469. ttttoh Knowledge may be ob¬ 
tained by the good housewife observing 
how things ore managed in well-regu¬ 
lated families, 

464, Apples intended for dumplings, 
should not have th$ core taken out of 
them, as # the pip? impart a delicious 
flavour to the dumpling. 

466. A Bjc& Pudding ^.excellent 
without either eggs or sugar, if baked 
gently: it keeps better without eggs. 

466. “Wilful Waste makes Woful 
Want.”—Do not cook a l'rcsh joint 
whilst any of the last remains uneaten 
—hash it up, and with gravy find a 
little management, eke outAuother day’s < 
dinner. 

467. T^'Slianks of Mutton roqjce 
a gpod stook for nearly any kind of 
gravy, and they are* very cheap—* 
a dozen may bo .had for a peiyiy, 
enough to make a quart of delicious 
soup. 

408. Thick Curtains, closely drawn 
around the bod, are very injurious, be- 
- ^ng ^the y not only confine the effluvia 
throwlhrtf from our bodies whilst in 
bed, but interrupt the current pure 
air. • 

469. Regularity in the payment of 

accounts is essential to housekeeping. 
All tradesmen’s bills should bo mid 
weekly, for then ^my errors^ an be tie- 
tected whilst the transactions are fresh 
in the Aemory. . • 

470. Allowing Children to Talk 
incessantly is a^nistake. We do not 
hiean <6 say that they should be re-’ 
striated from talking in pfUper seasons, 
but they should ho tfaight to know when 
it $» proper for them to cease. •( 

471. Blacking for Leather ’ 
Befits, Ac.—Beat Vell^the yolks of 
two eggs and the white of one: mix a 
t*dJespoonful of gin and a teaspranful 
of sugar, thicken it with ivory llack, * 
add It to the eggs, and use as confmon 
blacking; the seats or cushions being 
left A daf or two to harden. This is 
good for dress hoots and shoes. 


472. Black Reviver for Black 
Cloth. —Bruised galls, one pound; log¬ 
wood, two pounds; green vitriol, half 
a pound; water, five quarts. Boilifor 
two houjs, and strain. Use to restore 
the colour of black cloth. 

473. A Green Paint for Gar¬ 
den Stands, &e., may be obtained 
by louring a quantity of mineral green 
an cl white lead, ground in turpentine, 
with a small poraon*of turpentine gar¬ 
nish fqr the first coat; for the second, 
put as much varnish in Die colour as will 
produce a good gloss. 

^4. Hin%s for Home Comfort. 

# i. Eat sl^ivly and you will not over- 
cat. * 

■ ii. Keeping the feet warm will pre¬ 
vent headaches. 

iii. Late at breakfast—hurried foi 
dinner—cross at tea. 

iv. A short needle makes the most 
expedition in plain sewing. 

v. Between husband and wife little 
attentions beget much love. 

, vi. Always lay yoiu^t'’-. 1 ^ neatly, 
■whether cop have company or not. 

vij^Put your balls or reels of cotton 
into/dtle bags, leaving the ends out. 

viil. Whatever you may choose to 
»give awa^, always be sure to keep you# 
temper. 

ix. flirty windows speak to the 
passer-j.»y of the negligence of the 
inmates. m 

a?. In cold weather a leg^of mutton 
improves by bei^g hung Ikreo, four, or* 
five weeks. 

xi. When meat is hanging, change 

its portion frequently, to equally dis* 
tribute the juices. * • 

xii. There is much more injury 
done by admitting visitors 

than i| generally sAppost^jh • 

xiii. Matches, out of the reach of 
cLiMren, should be kept in every bed¬ 
room. They are cheap enough. 

fiv, Apple and siAt^mplingS are 
lighter when boiled in a net matt a 
cloth. SkiSe'lh^pot ^ell. 

xv. When sheet's or chamber towels ' 
get thin in the middle, cut them in 
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two, sew the selvedges together, and 
hem the sides. 

xvi. 'When you are partieukr in 
wishing to have precisely what you 
want from a butcher, go and buy it 
yourself.' ti 

XVii. A flannel petticoat will wear 
as nearly as long again, if turned hind 
part before, when the front' begii, ^ to 
wear thin. ^ 1 

xviii. People in r general are not 
aware how very essential to the Health 
of the inmates is the free admission of 
light into their houses. 

xix. When you dry salt for the 
table, do not place il in the salt eel ft s. 
until it is cold, otherwise U will harden 
into a lump. 

XX. Never put away plate, knives, 
and forks, &e., uncleaned, or great in¬ 
convenience will arise when the articles 
are wanted. 

xxi. Feather hods should be opened 
every third year, the ticking well 
dusted, soaped, and waxed, the feathers 
dressed and returned. 

xxiiyfStefisans of defective sight,, 
when threading a needl e, j shryld hold 
it over something white, Fjt Vk' "h the 
sight will be assisted.* 

xxiii. In mending sheets and shirts, 
put jn pieces sufficiently large, or in the 
first washing the thm parts give way, 
and the work dono is of no avail. 

xxiv. When reading by candle¬ 
light, place the candle behind you, 
that the rays may pass over ‘ your 

"shoulder bn to the Jaook. This will 
relieve the eyes. 

xxv. A -wire fire-guard, for each 
ffire-p^ieo in a house, costs liftle, and 
grcftly diminishes the risk to life and 
property. Fix them before going to bed. 

*xyi- 1 n Jli 1 } t er, get. the work for- 
6 Ward by daylight; to prevent gunning 
about at night with candles. Thus 
you eaeapo grease spots, and risks of 
fire. 

xxvii.—Pfvni much pains to‘keep 
your children’s feet dry and warm, 
ilon’t bury their in heavy 

flannels and wooM;' and leave their 
arms and legs naked. 


- r . . . . . ., ■■■■ — ■ >» , 

xxviii. Apples and pears,, eut into 
quarters and stripped of the rind, baked 
with a little water and sugar, afid eaten 
with boiled rice, are capital food for 
children. 

xxix. A leather strap* with a 
buckle to fasten, is much more com¬ 
modious than a cord for a box in general 
use for short distances; cording anti 
unoprding is a tedious job. 

xxx. After washing, overlook linen, 
and stitch on buttons, books and eyes, 
&c.; for this purpose keep a “house¬ 
wife’s friend,” full of miscellaneous 
threads, cottons, buttons, hooks, &c. 

xxxi. For ventilation open your 
windows bott at top and bottom. The 
fresi'i air rushes in one way, while the 
foul escapes^thc other. This is letting 
iu your friend and expelling your 
enemy. 

xxxii. There is ntft any d yeal 
a economy in purchasing cheap calico 
for night-Bhirts. Cheap calico soon 
wears'.into holes, and becomes dis¬ 
coloured in washing. 

xxxiii. Sitting to sew by candle¬ 
light at a table with a dark cloth ©n it 
is injurious to the eyesight. - 

other remedy presents itself, p*C^rIboet 
of w T hjte paper before you. 

xxxiv. Persons TT ery commonly com¬ 
plain of indigestion; how can it be 
wondered at, when they seem, by their 
habit of swallowing their food whole¬ 
sale, to forget ( for what purpose they 
are provided £ith tc&tb. 

.xxxv. Never allow your servants to 
put. wiped knives on your table, for, 
generally speaking, *>ou may see that 
that have been wiped with a di*!y cloth- ~ 
If a knife iflt-brigbtly eleaned, they are 
compelled to use^i, clean cloth. 
K^xxxvi. There is not anythinggained 
in economy by having very young and 
inexperienced servants at low wages j 
the cost of what they break, waste, 
and^lcstroy, is more than an equivalent 
for/iigher wages, setting aside comfort 
andjrespeotability, 

xxxvii. No article in dress tarnishes 
so readily as^black crape trimmings, and 
few things injure it more than damp ; 
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therefore, to preserve rs betuty Dubon¬ 
nets, a lady la nice mourning should 
in iter eyeumg waits, alt all seasons of 
the year* take as her companion an old 
panned po shade her crape. 

475. Domestic Pharmacopoeia. 

In compiling this part of our hints, 
we have endeavoured to supply that* 
kind of information! which is so often 
wanted hAhe time of need, and caiftiot 
be obtained when a medical man or a 
druggist is not near. The doiis arc all 
fixed for adults, unless otherwise speci¬ 
fied, The various remedies are ar¬ 
ranged in sections, according to their 
uses, as being more easy for reference. 

470. Collyria, or Eyo Washes, 

, 4tf7.Aluim- Dissolve half a drachm 
of alum in ^gbtt ounces (half a pint) yf 
watsr, Use as astringent wash. When 
twice as much alum and* only half the* 
quantity of water one used, it acts ag a 
aiscutient, but not as an cye^vvalcr. 
Note that this and tho following washes 
are for outward application only, 

478. Common.—Add half an o^nce 

m d:. l ^ed ac etic acid to three ounces of 
decoctioff" bf poppy heads. Use as 
anodyne wash. ' • 

479. Compound*Alum. — Dissolve 
alum and white vitriol, of each one 
drachm, in one pint of- water, and filler 
through paper. Use as astringent wa^. 

480.2 inc and Jjead.-fDisiiplve white 
vitriol and acetate of lead, of each seven 
grains, In four ounces of elder-flower 
wafer ; add one drachm of laudanum 
(tincture of opium),’and the same 
" qh&ntit^' of spirit of camphor; then 
strain. Use as detergent wash. 

481. Acetate oft*Zinc.— Dissolve 
half a drachm of white vitriol in fit# 
ounces of water. Dissolve two scruples 
ofabetate of lead in otuSces of water. 

Mix these solutions, then set aside fora 
fehqEt time, and afterwards filter. %Use 
as airtringent wash; this forms a liost 
v^uahle collyrium. I 

48&« Sulphate of Ziuc.—Dissolve 
twenty grains of white vitriol in a pint 
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of water or 1,060 water. Use for weak 
eyes* I •• 

488* Zinc and Camphor.—Dissolve 
a scrapie of white vitriol In ten ounces 
of water; add one drachm of sjjjSrii of 
camphor,, and strain. Use as a stimu¬ 
lant. • 0 

484, Compound Zinc. — Dissolve 
fifteen grains of white vitriol in eight 
ounfes of camphor water (Misturn 
cataphora), and the same quantity of 
decoct on of poppy* heads. Usg at* 
anodyqp and detergent wash : it is use* 
ful for weak eyes. 

*485. Confections and Elec- 
i* • tuaries. 

0 488. Ct&fections are used as 
veliicies for the administration of more , 
[•active medicines, and Electuaries are 
nicj.de for the purpose of rendering some" 
remedies palatable. Both should be 
kept in closely covered jars, 

487. Almond Gonfeotion.— Remove 
the outer coat from an ounce of sweet 
almonds, and beat them well in a mortar 
with one drachm of powdered gum 
arabie, and half an ouivt/cf white 
sugar. rr<>fi to Tnake a demulcent 
mixl xJS 'known as “ almondemulsion.” 

48f*. Alum Confection.—Mix two 
scruples qf powdered alum with four 
Scruples of treacle. Dose , half a 
drichm^ Use as astringent in sore 
threat, relaxed uvula, and ulcerations 
of mouth. 

4£9. Orange Confection!—Takeonn 
ounce of the freshly raspqd rind of 
orange, and mix it wtith three ounces dT*“ 
w hite sugar, and beat together till per- 
[feet!y incorporated. Nose, from one 
^drachm to one ounce. Use as a*gentl<? 
stomachic and tonic, and as a vehicle 
for administering tonic powders. 

490. Black repnp jponie»tto^i«^ 
"Take %f Mack pepper ant? elecampane * 
root, each 'one ounce; fennel seeds, 
threb ounces; honey and sugar, of each 
two # ounees. Rub the dry ingredient! 
•to a fine powder, and 'tfiwjgj the confec* 
tion is wanted, add the honey, and mix 
well. J)ose,' 5 W3kt jt mie 4p two drachms. 
Use in haemorrhoids, or piles. • ' 
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491. Gowh&ge. —Mix in treacle as 
muck of the .fine hairs or s^ieulse of 
cowhage as the treaclo will kike up. 
Mkt,jt feaspoonful every morning’ and 
evening* Use as an anthelmintic. 

493. Senna Confection. No.,i .—Take 
q? senna, powdered* four ounces; figs, J 
half a pound, cassia pulp, tamarind 
pulp, and the pulp of prunes, each four 
ounces; coriander seeds, powdered,? wo 
Ounces; liquorice root, one ounce and a 
hal^: sugar, one pound and a quarter; 
water, one pint und a half. Hub the 
senna with the coriander, and separate, 
by sifting, five ounces of tne mixture. 
Boil the water, with the figs apd 
liquorice added, until it ft rc-du.rd fb 
one half; then press out aW strain the 
liquor* Evaporate the strained liquor 
in a jar by boiling until twelve fluid' 
ounces remain; then add the sugar, and 
make a syrup. Now mix the pulps 
with the syrup, add the sifted powder, 
and mix well. Use as a purgative. 

493. Senna Confection. No. 2.-A 

more simple confection, but equally 
efficacious, may be made in the follow¬ 
ing manv-Infuse an ounce of senne 
leaves in a pint of boiling jrator, pour¬ 
ing the water on the leaves lii av -wered 
mug or jug, or even an old cartings ware 
teapot. Let tho infusion stand till it 
is cold, then strain off the liquor, and* 
place it in a saucepan or stewpan, 
adding to it one pound of pruneb. Let 
the prunes stew gently by the, side of 
the fire till the liquor is entirely , ab¬ 
sorbed. IJse os a purgative or laxative, 
•giving halt a teaspoonful to little chil¬ 
dren and a teaspoonful to children over 
ten years of age. 

4 494 • Castor Oil and Senna iSwitfeo- 
tionr—Take orife drachm rf powdered 
gum axabie, and two ounc^ of eonfec- . 

-Alan. ,jtF. jtwnna, snd »»>«, by gradually | 
tubbing togoSnor iti a mortar* with half £ 
an ounce' of castor oil. Dose, from 
half an ounce to on ounce. Use as a 
purgative* 

49 8 . ’ and Senna Corireo-, 

tion. -—Jake of sulphur and sulphate of 
potash, each half anp**rct, confection 
of senna, two ounces; oil of aniseed, 


twenty minitas; mix well. Dose, from 
one to two drachms. Use as a purga¬ 
tive. 

496. Cream of Tartar Confection.— 
Take one ounc« of cream of tartar, one 
drachm of jalap, and half a drachm of 
powdered ginger; mix into a thick 
paste with treacle. Dose, two drachms. 
Use as a purgative. 

" 497. Antispasmodic Electuary. — 
Take six drachms of'powdered valerian 
and orange leaves, mixed and made into 
an eloctujiry, with a sufficient quantity 
of syrup of wormwood. Dose, from 
one to two drachms, to be taken two 
or three times a day. 

498. Decoctions. 

Thfse should only be made as they 
arc wanted ; pipkins or tin saucepans 
should be used for tho purpose; and no 
decoction should be boilco longer than 
ten minutes. * , 

„ 499. Chimaphila.—Take on© ounce 
of pymla (ehiirmphi)a, or winter-green), 
and bofl it in a pint and a half of water 
until the water is reduced to one pint; 
then strain. Dose, from on© to two 
ounces, four times a day. Use in 
dropsies, as a diuretic. 

600. Logwood. —Boil ons-crSEC and 
a half of bruised logwood in two pints 
of water until the water is reduced to 
one pint; then add one drachm of 
bruised cassia, and strain. Dose, from 
ono to two ounces-. J 'se as an astrin¬ 
gent. ra . 

501'- Danddiion.—Take twd ounces 
oL^lne freshly-sliced root, and boil in a 
quart of water until it comes to a pint. 
Dose, from two to four ounces, that is 
h to say, from an eighth of a plat fetpsr 
quarter of V’piut. Use for sluggish 
state of the liver. 0u *■' * 

; kb2. Embrocations and Lini- 
<, mpnts. 

These remedies are used externally 
as local stimulants, to relieve deep 
Rental inflammations when other means 
canrfot be employed, as they are. more 
| easily applied Welly. 

1 503. Anodyne End Disontient.— 
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Take two dratdons of scraped white 
ijoap, half a drachm of extract of hen¬ 
bane, and dissolve them by a gentle 
heat in six ponces of olive oil. Use 
for glandular enlargements which are 
painful and Stubborn; about half an 
ounce to be well rubbed irto the pait 
twice a day, 

504. Strong Anunoniated. — Add. 

one ounce of strong liquid ammonia to 
two ounces of olive oil; shake Veil 
together until properly njjxed. Use 
as a stimulant in rheumatic pains, 
paralytic numbnesses, cnronic glandular 
enlargements, lumbago, sciatica, &c. 
Note that this embrocation must be used 
with care, and only employed in very 
obstinate cases. « 

505. Compound Ammoniated.— 
Add six drachms of oil of Turpentine to* 
th# strong ammoniated liniment above. 
Use for th»-diseases,mentioned in the 
prllfceding paragraph, and chronic afloc- 
tions of the knee and ankle joints. * 

500. Limp and Oil.—Taty equal 
parts of common linseed oil and liine 
water and shake well. Use for bums, 
scalds, sun peelings, &c. 

507. Camphorated. —Take hrfllf an 

ounO.*$£j^mph<>r and dissolve it in two 
ounces of olive oil. Use as a stimu¬ 
lating and soothing application for ( 
stubborn breasts," glandular enlarge¬ 
ments, dropsy of the belly, and rheu¬ 
matic pains. * 

508. Soap Liniment with Spanish 
Flies. —Take thr%e ounces dhd a half of 
soap liniment, and half an ounce of 
tincture of Spanish flies; mix and sllake 
well, Use as fstimulant to chronic 

sprains, rheumatic pains, anc^ 
indolent swellings. 

509. Turpentine. —Taketwo ounces 
and a half of resilf *cerate, and melUit 
by standing the vessel in hot wale*, 
then add one ounce ^nd § half of oil of 
turpentine, and mix. Use as stimulant 
to ulcers; burns, scalds, &c. 

510. Enemas. I c 

These are a peculiar kind <d»medi- 
i, administered by injecting them 


into the rectum or ou$e7 of the body. 


The intention is either to empty the 
bowels, kill worms, protect the fining 
menjjbrane of the intestines from injury, 
restrain copious discharges^ allay 
spasms in the bowels, or to nourish the 
body. These clysters, or glysters, are 
administered by naans of bladders and 
pipes, or a proper apparatus. 

911. Laxative. —Tako two ounces 
of |Bpsom salts, and dissolve in three 
quarters of a pjnt of gruel, or thin 
broils, with an ounefc of olive oil. • 

519. Nutritive. — Take twelve 
ounces of strong beef tea, and thicken 
with hartshorn shavings or arrowroot. 

pk*513. Turpentine. — Take half an 
ounce of oiLof turpentine, the yolk of 
«ne # egg, ana half a pint of gruel. Mix 
the turpentine and egg, and then add 
the gruel. Use as an anthelmintic. 

514. Common.— Dissolve one ounce 
of salt in twelve ounces of gruel. 

515. Castor Oil.—Mix two ounces 
of castor oil with one drachm of starch, 
then rub them together, and add four¬ 
teen ounces of thin gruel. Use as a 
purgative. 

516. Opium.—Rub ihre# grains of 
opium w^h two ounces of starch, then 
add /wo ounces of warm water. Use 
as ?/i*anodyne in colic, spasms, &e. 

517. ^Oil.—Mix four ounces of olive 
oil with half an ounce of mucilage and 
half a,pint of warm water. Use as u 
demulcent. 

518. Asafoetida. —Mix one drachm 
off he tincture of asofootida in a pint of 
barley water. Use as an iwthelmintoc, 
or ih convulsions from teething. 

# 519. Gargle*. 

These are remedies jisod to stimulate 
chronic soi% throats, or a relaxed state 
of the swallow, or uvula, 

520. Acidulated. —Mix> @ 

whit* vUiegar with three parts of hone*' 
of roses, and twenty-four of barle;, 
water. Use in chronic inflammation ot 
thp throat, malignant sore throat, &c. 

521. Astringent!^ Take two 
drachms qf roses and mix with eight 
ounces of eoiO*>-.vwater, infuse f6r one 
hour, strain, and add one dfaehnuof 
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alum and one ounce of honey, of roses. 
Ow fo t severe sore throat| relaxed 
uvula. See * 1 , 

522 For Salivation.— Mix from 
one toioiauirachms of bruised gall-nuts 
with a pint of boiling water, an 1 infuse 
for two hours, then strain and sweeten. 

523. Tonic and Stimulant. —Mix 
six ounces^ of decoction of bark with .wo 
ounces of tincture of myrrh, and haU a 
drachm of diluted sulphuric acid, the 
in sorrbutic affections. 

524. Alum. —Dissolve one doichm 

of alum in fifteen ounces of water, then 
add half an ounce of treacle, and one 
drachm of diluted sulphur^ acid. l\f 
as an astringent. (/ 

525. Myrrh. —Add six drachms of 
tincture of myrrh to seven ounces of 
infusion of linseed, and then add one 
drachm of diluted sulphuric ucid. Use 
as a detergent. 

526. For Slight Inflammation of 
the Throat. —Add one drachm of sul¬ 
phuric ether to half an ounce of syrup 
of marsh-mallows, and six ounces of 
barley water. This may be- used fre¬ 
quently. f '*' 

627. Lotions. »-■%. j 

Lotions are usually applied to" the | 
parts required by means of a, piece of 
linen rag or piline, wetted with them, 
or hv wetting the bandage itself. They 
are for outward application only. 

528. Emollient.—Use decoction of 
marsh-mallo\ or linseed. 

-nJ? 8 - Bl^sr Flowers.—Add two 
drachms and a half of ;;lder flowers to 
.one quart of boiling water, infuse for 
one hour, and strain. Use as £ dis- 
cutient.- ( 

530. Sedative. — Dissolve one 
drachm of extract of henbane in twenty- 
‘jtecsxh.Jdtes of.water. 

* 631. Opium.—Mix two diCchras of 
bruised opium with half a pint of boil¬ 
ing water. Use, when cold, for painful 
ulcers, bruises, &c. < 

532. Stimuli. — Dissolve one 
drachm of caustic potash ^qne pint of 
water', and then gradually pour it upon 
twenty-four grains m camphor and one 


drachm of sugar, previously bruised 
together in a mortar. Use for fungoid 
and flabby ulcers, 

533. Ordinary.—Mix on* drachm 
of salt with eight ounces of water. Use 
for foul ulcers and flabby wounds. 

534. CoW Evaporating.— Add two 
drachms of Goulard’s extract, and the 
same quantity of sulphuric ether to a 
pint of cold water. s„ Use as lotion for 
contusions, sprains, inflamed parts, &c. 

535. Hydrochlorate of Ammonia. 
—Dissolve two draehfiis of sal am¬ 
moniac in six ounces of water, then add 
an ounce of distilled vinegar and the 

! same quantity of rectified spirit. Use 
as a refrigerant. 

53(L Yellow Lotion.—Dissolve one 
grain of corrosive sublimate in an ounce 
' of lime water, taking care to bruise the 
crystals of the salt in orde r to assist Its 
solution. Use as a detergrnt. Mote, 
that corrosive sublimate is a violent und 
deadly poison. J 

537., Black Wash.—Add half a 
drachm of calomel to four ounces of 
lime waUf, or eight grains to an ounce 
of lime water ; shako well. Use as a 
determent. 

538. Acetate of Lead witfrfoysm. 
—Take twenty grains of acejateof lead, 
and a d.achm of powdered opium, mix, 
and add an ounce oi‘ vinegar and four 
ounces of warm water, set aside for an 
hour, then filter. Use as an astringent. 

£39. Creosote.—Add a drachm of 
creosote to r i pir of water, and mix by 
shaking. Use as an application in 
cutaneous disease?, 

540. Galls.—Boil one drachm of 
bruised galls in twelve ounces o^ J w a f e p l . , 
until only half a pint remains, then 
strain, and add one ounce of laudanum. 
U»e as an astringent and sedative. 

' 541. Ointments and Cerates. 

These remedies are used as local ap¬ 
plications to parts, generally ulcers. 
They jare usually spread upon linen 01 
other Snaterials, 

54ta. Camphorated. — Mix half an 
ounce of camphor with one mince ti 
} lard, having, <4 of course, previous!? 
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pewdened the camphor, by adding a 
few drpps of spirits of wine. Uke as 
a.diacutient and stimulant in indolent 
tumours. * 

048. Chalk, — Mix as much pre¬ 
pared chalk as you can into some lard, 
so as to form, a thick ointment. Use 
as an application to bums and scalds. . 

844. For ItOh^-Mix four drachms 
of sublimed- sulphur, two ounct% of 
lard, and half a drachm^ of diluted 
sulphuric acid •together. Vse as an 
ointment to be rubbed into the body. 

848. For Scrofulous Ulcerations.— 

Mix one drachm of ioduret of zinc and 
one ounce of lard together. Use twice 
a day to the ulcerations. • 

846. Catechu.— Mix one ounce of 
powdered catechu, two dAchms and a j spitting of blood 
half of powered alum, one ounce of 
m powdered jghite resin, and two ounces 
ad& a half of olive m3, together. Use 
for flabby and indolenf ulcerations. * 

547. Tartar Emetic.—Mix # tw<mty 
grains of tartar emetic and ten grains 
of white sugar with one drachm and a 
half of lard. Use as a counter-irritant 
in white swellings, &c. * 

Pills. 

849. Strong Purgative. —Take of 
powdered aloes, scSmmony, and gam¬ 
boge, each fifteen grains, mix, and add 
sufficient Yenico turpentine to make 
into a mass, then divide into twcSre 
pills. Dose, oneor twi occasionally. 

65CK Milder Purgative. — Take 
foui’ grains of powdered seammonv £nd 
the same quantity of compound extract 


saroaof purified green vitriol {sulphate 
of ivfln) together, and divide into twelve 
pills* Dose, one or two whendneces- 
sary, Use in debility. 

883.•Cough. —Mai: one draebtfi of 
compound powdei*of ipecacuanha With 
one scruple of gum ammoniaeuin. and 
on<4 of dried squill bulb in powder. 
Mtfte into a mass with mucilage, and 
divide into twenty 9 pills". Dose, one, 
threw times a day. • 

654. Astringent. — Mix sixteen 
grains of acetate of lead (sugar of lead) 
with four grains of opium, and make 
P^eto a mass jpith extract of dandelion, 
80 as to malic eight pills. Dose, from 
ene ,to two. Use as an astringent in 
i obstinate diarrhoea, dysentery, and 


555. Mixtures. 

656. Fever, Simple.— Add three 
ounces of spirit of mmdererus (Liquor 
ammonia acctatis), three dracWs of 
spirits of sweet nitre, four drachms of 
antimonial wines and a drachm of syrup 
t>f saffron, to four ounces of Orator, or 
medic a water, such as cinnamon, 
aniseed, &c. Dose, for an adult, one or 
two itffjlespoonfuls every three hours. 

| Use as a diaphoretic. 

* 557. Aromatic.—Mix two drachms 
of aromatic confection with two drachms 
Jfcf compound tincture of cardamoms, 
and eight ounces of peppermint Water. 
Dost, from one ounce to otfe and & half. 
Use in flatulent colic and •spasttt8^&. rW 
the bowels. • 

558. Cathartic. — Dissolve two 



_jio. — Mix 'twenty-four 
grains of extract of gentian and the 


of c cdoeTO th. and two grains of calomel; iouncesibf Epsom salts in six ounces, oi 
mix Well, and add two drqps of oil of ” ’ ' 1 * 

cloves, or thin „gum- water, to enable 
the ingredients to*t;ombine properba 
and divide into two pills. Dose, one 
or two when necessary. t 
881. Common Purgative.— Take of 
powdered jalap and compound extract 
of colocynth each four grains, of *alo- 
mel two grains, mix as usual,; and 
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divide into two pills. Dose, one of two 


compound infusion of senna, th&vadd 
two ounces 8f peppermint water. Dose, 
from one and a half to two ounces. 
Use as a warm and aetiv^^at^fiMK"**^ 
859. diuretic, — Dissolve one 
drachm of powdered nitre in three 
ounces of camphor mixture; add five 
ounces of the deeoetionof broom, with 
jisix drachms of sweet sprits of nitre, 
and three drachms of tincture of squills; 
mix. Dose, one 1 ? #sp9mful every two 
hours, or two tablespoonfuls ev&ty 
three hours. Use, excellent in dropsies. 
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560. Cough. —Dissolve thiee pains 
©f tartar emetic and fifteen grains of 
opiTlm^in one pint of boiling water, 
then add four ounces of treacle, two 
ounces of vinegar^ and one pinC more of 
bsiling water. Dose, from two tea- 
spoonfuls to two tablespoonfuls, accord¬ 
ing to circumstances, every throe hefcyrs, 
Or three times a day. Use in common 
eatarrh, bronchitis, a^d irritable cough. 


565 . Brinks, 

566 . Tamarind.— Boil two''ounces 
of the pulp of .tamarinds in two pints 
of milk, then strain. Use as cooling 
drink. * 

567. Tamarind.— Boil two ounces 
of the pulp in two pints of warm water, 
and allow it to get cold, then strain. 
Use t sxa cooling drink?.' 


561. Gongh (ftfr Children).-! Mis 568 . Powders, 

three drachms of ipecacuanha, wine * 

with half an ounce of oxymel of squills, ■ 669. Compound Soda. —Mix twenty - 
the same quantity of spirits of tolu, one four grains of calomel, thirty-six grains 
ounee of mucilage, and t\yo ounces <*>;f of sesquienrbonate of - soda, and one 
water. Dose, one teaspoonful for 1 drachm of compound chalk powder, 
children under one year, two teaspoon-i together. Divide into twelve powders, 
fuls from one to five years, and a tabic- j One of the powders to he given for a 
spoonful from five years, every time L dose when required. Use as a mild 
the eough is troublesome. i purgative for children daring teething. 

662. Anti8pasmodie. — Dissolve ; i570. Tonic.—Mix onq :t {lraehm of 

fifty grains of camphor in two drachms ; powdered lhubarb with tho some qum- 
of chloroform, and then add two I rtity of dried Carbonate of soda, then 
drachms of compound tincture of ! add two drachms of powdered ealumba 
lavender, six drachms of mucilage of ! root. 'Dose, from ton to twenty grains 
gum arabie, eight ounces of aniseed, as a tonic after fevers, in all cases of 
eitinamofi, or some other aromatic debility, and dyspepsia attended with 


water, and two ounces of disliUpjl water; aciduty. 

mix well. Dose, one tablespymful 571. Rhubarb and Magn ffiia.— 
every half ho’ur if necessary. *fyse in Mix one drachm of powdeKwriiuharb 
cholera in the cold stage, wh#n cramps with tevo drachms of carbonate of mag- 
are severe, or exhaustion very greatnesia, and half a drachm of ginger, 
and as a general antispasmodic jn doses J)osr y from fifteen grains to one drachm, 
of one dessert spoonful when the spasm# SV as u purgative for children, 
are severe. " ,.572. Sulphur and Potash.—Mix 

563. Tonic and Stimulant. — f T )is- one drachm t >f sulphur with four 
onecdrachm of extract of bark, scruples of bicarbonate of potash, and 
and half a drachm of powdered gum t\fm scruples of nitre. Dose , from half 
arabie, in six ounces of water, and then a drachm to ope drachm. Use as a 
|idd one ounce of syrup of imarsh-, purgative, diuretic, and'refrigerant^ 
mallov., and tfye same quantity of syrup 573. Anfi-DiarrhcBal. — 30.ix one 
of tdlu. Dose, one tablespoonful every grain of powdered ipecacuanha,’and 
three hours. Use after fevers and #ne grain of powdered opium, with tho 

, same quantity of camphor. Dose, one 
664. Stomachic. — Tahfe twenty of these poYdGiq to be given in jam, 
grains of powdered rhubarb, and rub it treacle, &c., once ,6r twice a day; but 
down in three ounces and a half of to adults only. 

peppermint water, then add sal volatile (^4. Antispasmodic. — Mix four 

and eompoun^Ancture of gentian, each? grains of subnitrate of bismuth, forty- 
one drachm and a hajfj, mix. Dose, eigit grains of carbonate of magnesia, 
from one to on#K>u^%nd & half. Use and the same quantity of white sugar, 
this mixture as a topic, stimulant, and and then aiviae in four equal parts, 
stomachic. Dose, one-fourth part. Use in obstinate 
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pain in the stomach with cramps, un¬ 
attended by inflammation. 

575. Antiperkasal, or against Hoop- - 

ing-Ckragh.—Mix one drachm of pow¬ 
dered belladonna root, and two ounces 
of white sugar, together. Dose, six 

grains morning and evening for children 
under one year; nine grains for those, 
under two and thre^*yearsof age; fifteen 
grains fo» those between five and ion ; 
and thirty grains for adults. Caution, 
this should be prepared by S shemist, as 
the belladonna is a poison, and occa¬ 
sional doses of castor oil should be given 
while it is being taken. "■ 

576. Purgative (Common). — Mix 
ten grains of calomel, with one djachm 
Of powdered jalap, and t wenty grains of 
sugar. Dose, one-half of«the whole for* 
adults. m 

*"* 577.^,gpaorlflo. — Mix six grains 
o# ? compound antiimTnial powder, two 
grains of ipecacuanha,* and two grainy 
of sugar together.. Dose, as mixed, to 
be taken at bed-time. Use iif catarrh 
and fever. 

578. Miscellaneous. t 

57 $- An thelmintic, or Vermifuge. 
—ForiTOHhg Ihtfbowelsof tape-worms, 
an excellent’medicine exists in tjie malo 
fetn— Aspidium ftlix mas. A decoc-* 
tion may he made of the fresh roots, or 
the root may be dried and powdered. 
Dose, of the powdered root, from to 
thirty grains; o$ the «#3eoc^ion, from a 
tablesjjOonful to a wineglassful, accord¬ 
ing to age. Use to H,ill tape-woraf. 

580. Anoth<jj| Anthelmintic.—For 
thtjgd-worms, whicH infest the rectum 
afidespecially the lowe^. portion, neai* 
the orifice of Jhe body, an injection of 
salt and water, in 4he proportion of <me 
ounce and a half of salt to a pinf *or 
twenty ounces of or 0 f q Ua ssia 

chips, will generally prove effectual, and 
obviate the necessity of administering 
medicine. I 

581: Emulsion* Laxative. — Rul* 
down an ounce of castor oil fi two 
drachms of mucilage of gum arabic, 
add three ounces of dilT water, and a 
drachm of tincture of jalap, gradually. 


Dose K m prepared, the whole to betaken 
while fasting in the morning. 

- 588. Emulsion, Purgative.j-Rub 
down six grains of scammony with six 
drachmae of white sugar in a mortar, 
and gradually add four ounces of pJ- 
mond emulsion, and two drops of oil 
of Jloves. Dose, as prepared, early in 
tkclmorning. 

683. To Prevent Pitting after Small- 
Pox. ^-Spread a ahdbt of thin leather 
with ie ointment of ammoniacum with 
mercury, and cut out a place for the 
mouth, eyes, and nostrils. This forms 
' ‘wjhat is called a mask, and, after anoint¬ 
ing the eyelids with a little blue oint- 
pient, it should be applied to the face, 
and* allowed to remain for three days 
1 for the distinct kind, and four days for 
the running variety. Apply before the 
spots fill with matter, although it will 
answer sometimes even after they have 
become pustulous. It may be applied 
to any part in the same way. 

584. Another Method, and one more 
reliable, is that of touching every pus- 

> tule, or poe, on the face or besom with 
a camel-hair pencil dipped in a weak 
solution of lunar caustic {nitrate of silver ), -. 
mace* in the proportion of two grains of \ 
nitrate qjt silver to one ounce of distilled 
' water. The time for application is 
about Jibe seventh day, while each pus¬ 
tule is filled with a limpid fluid, or 
before*suppuration takes place, the lotion 
arpsting that action, and«by preventing 
the formation of matter, saving t fig sk in 
from being pitted; a result that foR otfr 1 
from the conversion of the adipose tissue 
into p. 

585. A Third Method of fffectiftg 
the same purpose is By passing fine 
needle through each poc, when fully 
distended with lymph ‘, r thsssa 

the figiidiaverting, as in tfle other modd, 
the suppuration which would otherwise 
ensue. 

J586. Another Method.—A fourth 
1 and much more simpfcaaethod of pre¬ 
venting pitting from small-pox is to 
lightly toucfil^iw part of the face with 
a feather dipped m sweet oil. It als<f 4 
tends to prevent this disfigurement to 
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cause the light in the patient’s apart¬ 
ment by day to assume a yellow tings 
or colour , which may he easily man'aged 
by filling the room with yellow or 
brownish yellow linen blinds., 

.587. Mucilage of Gum Arabio.— 
Bub one ounce of gum arabic in a 
mortar, with four ounces of wynn 
water. Use for coughs, &c. 

588, r Mucilage of Starch. —Itub one 
drac^mof starch Hcitn a little water, 
and gradually add five ounces of water, 
then boil until it forms a mucilage. 
Use for . enemas, topical applications, 
and demulcents. / 

t ' 

589. Diseases*. 

J5T For the proper Benedict and their Doses 
tee “ Prescriptions " (par. 650}. 

690, It should be clearly under¬ 
stood, that in all eases of disease, the 
advice of a skilful physician is of the 
first importance. It is not, therefore, 
intended by the following information 
to supersede the important and neces¬ 
sary practice of the medical man ; but 
rather, by exhibiting the treatment re¬ 
quired, to show in what degree his aid 
is imperative. In cases, > .ever, 
where the disorder may be simpw.and 
transient, or in which remote residence, 
or other circumstances, may deny the 
privilege of medical attendance, the 
following particulars v ill bo fdtind of 
the utmost value. Moreover, the hints 
gr&n upon what should be avoided 
will he of great service to the patient, 
the physiological is no less im¬ 
portant than the medical treatment of 
disease* 

< 591. Apoplexy. — Immediate and 
large bleeding ham the ar,yi, cupping 
Ut the back of the neck, leeches to the 
•l^y^^ggperients Nos. 1 and 7, one or 
twoarops of croton oil n’bb^d or 
chopped on the tongue. Avoid excesses, 
intemperance, animal food. 


5ile, Bilious, or Liver Com¬ 
plaints.—Abstimmcc from malt IiquOrs, 
cool homoeopathic cocoa for drink, no 
tea or ooffee, fe^ veggl^W, no broths 
or, sotlps; lean juiOy meat not over¬ 
cooked for dinner, with stale bread 


occasionally and a slice of toasted bacon 
for breakfast. NoS. 44 and 4$. 

593. Chicken Pox. —Mild aperients, 
No. 4, succeeded by No. 7, ondNo.,8, 
if much fever accompany the eruption. 

694. Chilblains. — Warm, dry 
woollen clothing to exposed parts in 
cold weather, as a preventive. In the 
first stage, friction^, with No. 48, used 
cold- When ulcers 4 form tfiey should 
be poulticed with bread and water for a 
day or twfs'hnd then drsssed with cala¬ 
mine cerate. Or, chilblains in every 
stage, whether of simple inflammation 
or open ulcer, may always be success¬ 
fully treated by Goulard’s extract, used 
pure or applied on lint twice a day. 

59o. Common Continued Fever.— 
r Aperients in fchc commencement, No. 1, 
followed by No. 7, then diaphoretics, 
Nq. 8, and afterwards toh^s,.No. la 1 , 
in the stage of weakness. Avoid *all 
excesses. 

506. Common Cough.—The linetus, 
No. 42 fcrNo. 43, ahstmenoe from malt 
liquor, and protection from cold damp 
air. Avoid cold, damp, and draughts, 

6Q7. Constipation.—The observ¬ 
ance of a regular period of evacuating 
the bowels, whioh is most plTOSein the 
morning after breakfast. The use of 
i mild aperients, No. 4f, and brown bread 
instead of white. There should be jus 
entire hange in the dietary for a few 
days whib- taking opening medicine. 

b98. CcA'u^ption,. —The disease 
may be complicated with various mor¬ 
bid-, conditions of, the lungs and heart, 
which require appropriate treatment. 
To allay the cough, No. 42 is an qd- 
1 inirable remedy. Avoid cold, h ua8?p^ 
excitement, find over exertion. 

599. Convulsion.#, (Children). — If 
during teething, freo lancing of the 
‘gums, the warm birth, cold applications 
to the head, leeches to the temples, an 
emetic, and a laxative clyster. No. 2®. 

6(^3. Croup. —leeches to the throat, 
v with hot fomentations as long as tho 
attach lasts; the emetie, No,ifl, after¬ 
wards the aperient, No. 5, Avoid cold 
and damp. \ 

891. cropsy.—Evaouftte water 
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by means of''JSFo. 10, an# by robbing 
camphorated oil into the body night 
au$ morning* 

602. Epilepsy. —Ifmccompanied or 

produced by, fulness of the vessels of 
the head* leeches to the temples, blis¬ 
ters, and No. 1 and No. 7. If from, 
debility or confirmed epilepsy, the mix¬ 
ture, No. 18, Avoid drinking and ex* 
citemont. f 

603. ^Eruptions on the Faoe.— The 
powder, No. internally sponging 
the face with the lotion, No. 31. Avoi d 
excesses in diet. 

604. Erysipelas. —Aperients, if .the <( 

patient be strong, No. 1, followed by 
No. 7, then tonics, No. 27; No. 27 
may be used from the eommen&jment 
for weak subjects. # «l 

605. Faintness. —Effusion of cold 
jgHfigron the face, stimulants to the 
nostnlsT' pIJre air, and the recumbTnt 


m 


afterwards, avoidance of the 
tag cause. Avoid excitement. * 
16. Frost-Bit8 and Frozen Liihbs. 

heating or stimulating liquors 


face, &c. A glass of wine or cold water 
when the patient can swallow. Avoid 
excitement and tight lacing. 

611. Indigestion.— The piBirao. 2, 
with the mixture No. 18, at the same 
time abstinence ftpm veal, pork, mac¬ 
kerel, salmon, pastry, and beer; for 
drufk, homoeopathic cocoa, a glass of 
com spring water the first thing every 
mOTning. Avoid excesses. 

612. Inflammation of the Bladder. 
—BUeding, aperients No. 5 and No. 7, 
the wftnn bath, afterwards opium ; the 
pill No. 11, three times a day till re¬ 
lieved. Avoid fermented liquors, &©. 

[V 613. Inflammation of the Bowels. 

Leeches,® blisters, fomentations, hot 
‘baths, iced drinks, the pills No. 19; 
move the bowels with clysters, if ne¬ 
cessary, No. 20. Avoid cold, indi¬ 
gestible food, &c. 

614. Inflammation of the Brain.— 
Application of cold to the head, bleed¬ 
ing from the temples or back of tho 
neck by leeches or cupping; aperients 
No. 1, followed by No. 7 ; mercury to 


be given. Rub the parts affected I salivation, No. 16. Avoid excitement, 


ice, cold, or snow water, ar^. lay 
[patient on a cold Led, 

_~ it.—The aperients No. 1, 

lowed by* No. 24, bathing tho parts 
gin-and-water; for drint, weak 
or coffee. Warmth by flannels, 
jstoin from wines, spirits, and aninyil 
Dd. 

■ 608. Gravel. —No.JJ, fgHotved^y 
fo. 7» tho free lfse of unagftesia as an 
rieni The pill No. 22. Abstain 
fom fermented drinks and hard water. 
Another form of^ravel must be treated 
' serai acids, given three times a*] 
Slay. ! 

609, Hooping # A>ugh. — Hooping 
cough may be complicated with con¬ 
gestion or inflammation of the lungs, ot°j 
convulsions. and theft bedbmes a serious 
disease. If uncomplicated, No, 43. 
Afl&O. Hysterica.—The fit nu?y be 
jted by the administration of 
thirty drops of laudanum, and as ;jaany 
Of , ejpher. When it has jaken ^place 
Open tips windows, loosen tpe tight parts 
tl the drossy sprinkle cold water on the 


study, intemperance. 

61£. Inflammation of the Kidneys. 

—Biding from the arm, leeches over 
the seat of pain, aperients No. 6, fol¬ 
lowed fly No. 49, the warm hath. 
Avoid violent exercise, rich living. 

616. Inflammation of the Liver.— 

Leeehqp over the right side, the seat of 
pain, blisters, aperients No. 1, followed 
by'No. 7, afterwards the pukNo. 19,_till 
the gums arc slightly tender. Armrcr 
cold, damp, intemperance, and anxiety. 

617 f Inflammation of the Lungs. 
—Bleeding from the arm or qarfer tab 
painful parf. of the dhest by leeches, 
succeeded by a blister; the demulcent 
mixture, No. 14, to allay 
with |tieoowders No. 16. > Avoid cold, 
damp, and draughts. 

618. Inflammation of the Stomach. 
Leeches to the pit of the stomach, fol¬ 
lowed by fomentation^jjold iced water 
for drink, bowels to be evacuated by 
clysters; abet^gnee |pom all food ex¬ 
cept cold gruel, mnk and water. Or tea. 
Avoid excesses, and condiments.* 



in 
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010. Inflftmmatoiy Sore Throat.— 
Leeches and blisters ex ternary, ape¬ 
rients No. 1, followed by No. 7, gargle 
to deal the throat, No. 17. Avoid 
cold, damp, and draughts. 

020. Inflam ed Eyes.— Tho ' bowels 
to be regulated by No. 5, a small 
blister behind the ear or on the nap<u of 
the neck—the eye to be bathed with 
No. 35. 

6$L Influenza.-^-Nb 4 as an ape¬ 
rient and diaphoretic. No. 14 t allay 
fever and cough. No. "8 as :x tonic, 
when weakness only remains. Avoid 
cold and damp, use clothing suited to 
the changes 1 of temperature? 

622 . Intermittent Eevefr, or Agm t 
—Take No. 13 during the intermission 
of the paroxysm f the fever; keeping 
the hotels free with a wine-glass of 
No. 7. Avoid bad air, stagnant pools, 
cfeo. 

623. Itcll. —The ointment of No. 
28, or lotion No. 29. 

624. Jaundice. —-The pills N\ l, 
afterwards the mixture No. 7, drinking 
freely of dandelion tea 




622. Menstruation (Painful)—No. 
41 during the attach; in the intervals. 
No. 38 twice a week, with Nb. 39. 
Avoid cold, meiy»I excitement, &c. 

630. Mumps.—Fomentation with 

a decoction of camomiles and poppy 
heads; No. 4 as an aperient, and No. 9 
during the stage of fever. Avoid cold, 
find attend to the ^regularity Of iho 
Lowtjls. ** 

631. Nervousness. — Cheerful so¬ 
ciety, early rising, exergise in the open 
air, particularly o- horseback, and No. 

12. Avoid excitement, study, and late 
meals. 

632. Palpitation of the Heart— 
The pills No. 2, with the mixture No. 
12. • 

i 633. Pile*.—The paste No. 34, at 
the same time a regulated diet. Wlpm 
the piles are external, or cat be jt&wbf * T r 

nm* f\r twn Tirlifinhnnn 


one or two pplieations oP^rioulari’s 
extract, with an occasional dose of 
lenitive electuary, will generally eue- 
eeccf in fairing them! 

! 634. Cluinsey.—A blister applied 

j all round the throat: an emetic, No. 16, 


625. Looseness of the Bowels! conujonl) succeeds in breaking the 


(English Cholera).—One pill Nq. 19, 
repeated if necessary; aftcrwmn^V the 
mixture No. 21. Avoid unripe fruits, 
acid drinks, ginger beer; wra\j flannel 
around the abdomen. 

626. Measles. — A well-ventilated 
room, aperients No. 4, with No, 14 to 
allay the cou#h and fever. 

627, Menstruation (Excessive);— 

a,as oT 3 4t) during the attack, with rest in 

recumbent position; in the inter- 
diseas^o, <j9, 

» 591., 


Menstruation (Scanty;. —In 
largo C -natients/'eupping the loins, ex- 
at the. back , 0 pen air, No. 40, the feet 
ater before the expected 
^period, the pflls No. 38 ; in jreojf sub¬ 
jects, No. 39. Gentle and reguhtr 
exercise. Avoid hot rooms, and too 
much sleep. In oases of this descrip¬ 


tion it is desirjjfcde to apply to a medical J purging with No. 6, succeeded by No, 
man for advice. It may bo useful to ( 7. 
many to point opt tha^pennyroyal tea 
ill a simple and useffli medicine for in¬ 
ducing the desired insult. 


abscess; afterwards the gargle No. 17, 
Avoid cold and damp. 

635 # Rheumatism.—Bathe the af¬ 
fected parts with No. 23, and take 
internally No. 24, with No, 25 at bed- 
liyie, to case pain, &e. Avoid damp and 
col<l, wear flannel. 

1336. Rickety.—T^ie powder No. 33, 
a dry, pufe atmosphere, a nourishing 
diet,. * 

637. Ringworm. -^ The lotion No. 
32, with the occasional use of the 
powder No. 5. Fresh air and*®®^ 
liness. *** 

638. Scarlet EpveF. — W ell-venti* 
lfilted room, sponging the body when 

f hot with cold or tepid vinegar, or Spirit 
and water; ifperidnts, No. 4; diapho¬ 
retics, No. 8. If dropsy succeed the 
disappearance of tho wuption, frequent 

. ^ _.-ti vr. k _i. j t * xt_ 


6^9. Scrofula.—Bure air, light but 
warm clothing^ diet of fresh animal 
food; bowels te be regulated by No. 6 
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and No. 26, taken regularly for a con- 
aidorabl% time. 

640. Scurvy. —Fresh animal and 
vegetable food, and the free use of ripe 
fruits and lemon juice. Avoid cold and 
damp. 

641. Small Pox.—A well-ventilated 

apartment, mild aperients; if fever be j 
present, No, 7, succeeded by diapho¬ 
retics No* 8, and tonics No. 13% in 
the stage of debility, or decline of the 
eruption. * * * 

642. St. Titus’s Dance.— The occa¬ 
sional use, in the commencement, of 
No. 6, followed by No. 7, afterwards 
No, 46. 

643. Thrush. —One of the ponders 
No. 6 every other night; in the intervals 
a dessertspoonful of the mixture No. 
lBtjhree timef a day; white spots to he 
ress8?^*iJ&., the honey of borax. « 
X544. Tio Doloreur.— Regulate the 

bowels with No. 3, ahd take in the* 

1 intervals of pain, No. 27. Avo^l cold, 
damp, and mental anxiety. 

646. Toothache. —Continue the use 
%6f No. 3 for a few alternate days. 
.‘Apply liquor ammonite to reduced the 
•pain, ^nd when that is accomplished, 
till the oi&ajfed spots with silver suc- 
cedanedfu without delay, or thp pain 
will return. A dfop of creosote, or a 
few drops of chloroform on cotton, 
applied to the tooth, or a few grains t£ 
camphor placed in the decayed opening, 
or camphor moistened tl&th frrpcntine, 
will of!J)n afford instant relief. 

646. Typhus Fever. —Sponging*!ho 
body with cold q f tepid water, a wcll- 
vgpy^g.ted apartment, cold applications 
to’the head and temples*. Aperients 
No, 4, with refrigerants No. 9, tonics 
No, 13 in the stage*of dobility. j 

647. Water on the Brain.- -Lot’al, 
bleeding by means o$ leeches, blisters, 
aperients No. 6, and mercurial modi¬ 
cums, No. 16. 

643. Whites.—The mixture Nu).3G, 


afterward^ the free use of lime water 
and milk in equal parts, a pint daily. 
Avoid unwholesome food, ^ 

060. Prescriptions. 

To be used in the Cases enumerated under tM 
t head “ Diseases ” (jpage 112). 

6i>l. The following prescriptions, 
originally derived* from various pre- 
scriboffs’ Pliarmacop&ias, embody jthe 
favourite remedies employed by the 
most eminent physicians:— 

1. Take of powdered aloes, nine 
^sins; extinct of colooynth, com¬ 
pound, tighten grains; calomel, nine 
grains ; tartrate of antimony, two 
grains ; mucilage, sufficient to make a 

'mass, which is to be divided into six 
pills ; two to be taken every twenty - 
four hours, till they act thoroughly on 
the bowels: in cases of inflammation, 
apoplexy, <fce. 

2. Powdered rhubarb, Socotrine 

aloes, and gum mastic, each one scruple; 
make into twelve pills : one before and 
one after dinner. • 

3. Compound extract of colocynth, 
extract of jalap, and Castile soap, of 
each okc scruple; make into twelve pills. 

4. James’s powder, five grains; 
'calomel, three grains: in fevers, for 
adults.^ For children, the following: 
—Powdered camphor, ono scruple; 
calomel* and powdered scammony, of 
enc4 nine grains; James’s, powder, six 
grains ; mix, and divide^ intfiL* si x 
powders. Half »pf one powder tvuctfca 
day for an infant a year old; a whole 
powder for two years: and for four 
years, the same three times a dag?;. ° 

5. James Vs powder, six grains; pow¬ 
dered jalap, ten grains; mix, and divide 
into three or four powders, ncssKadjv^s-- 
the chTdV age: in one powder if for' 
an adult. 

6. Powdered rhubarb, four grains; 
mepeury and chalk, three grains 


with the injection No. 37. Clothing i \ ginger m powder, one^ain: an alter* 
light but warm, moderate exerefte in ative aperient for children, 
the open air, country resid^Lce. 7. Dried eulphatp cf magnesia, id* 

f!NS9 t WotfflS in the Intestines. — drachms; sulphate of soda, three 
The aperient No. 6, followed by No. 7, drachms; infusion of senna, .seven 
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ounces; tincture of jalap, and com¬ 
pound tincture of cardamoms^ each half 
ah cmnde: in acute diseases generally ; 
talrotwo tahlespoonfuls every four 
hours till it operates freely. 

' 8. Nitrate of potass, one drachm and 
b* half; spirits of nitric ether, half an 
ounce; camphor mixture, and the cmrit 
of minclererus, each four ounee&l in 
fevers, &e.; two tahlespoonfuls, three 
times a day, and for children a dessert¬ 
spoonful every four hours. 

8, Spirit of nitric other, three 
drachma ; dilute nitric acid, two 
drachma; syrup, three drachms ; eanvc| 
phor mixtime, seven ounce.* ; in fever*, 
&c., with debility; dose Us in preced¬ 
ing prescription. 

10. Decoction of broom, hall a pint, 
cream of tartar, one ounce, tincture of 
squills, two drachma: in dropsies; a 
third part three times a day. 

11. Pills of soap and opium, five 
grains for a dose, as directed. 

12. Ammoniated tincture of valerian, 
six drachms; camphor mixture, seven 
Ounces; ^ fourth part three times a 
day; in spasmodic and hysterical dis¬ 
orders. 

13. Disulphate of quina, half a 
drachm; dilute sulphuric acid, twenty 
drops; compound infusion of roses, 
eight ounces: two tablespoonfuls every 
four hours, in intermittent anti other 
fevers, during tho absence ,of the 
paroxysm. , 

14. # Alniond mixture seven onhees 

half; wine o| antimony and 
>Ojecacuanha, of each one drachm and a 
ljgeat>; a tablespoonful every four hours; 

:• 59l.„h with fever, &c. 
are© Calomel, *■ one grain* powdered 
tfc fhe baeirar, two grains; to make a 
oTnnlfra placed on the tongue every 
-two or three hours. Should the calomel 
act on the bowels, powdered kino is to 
he substituted for tho sugar. 

16, Antimony and ipecacuanha vines, 
of each an oun^gu; a teaspoonful eVery 
ten minutes for a child till vomiting is 
produced,; but fpr apradult a large 
ta^espoonful shoulcrbe taken. 

11 .Compound infusion of roses, 


seven ounces ; tincture of myrrh, one 
ounce. (l 

18.Infusion oforange peel, seyon 
ounces; tincture of hops, half on 
ounce; and a drachm of carbonate -of 
soda: two tahlespoonfuls twice a day. 
Or, infusion of valerian, seven oimcos; 
carbonate of ammonia, two scruples; 
compound tincture of bark, six drachms; 
spirits of ether, two drachms: one 
tablespoonful every twenty-four hours. 

19. BluA' pill, four* 5 grains; opium, 
half a grain: to be taken three times a 
day. 

20. For a Clyster.— -A pint and a 
half of gruel or fat broth, a tablespoonful 
of castor oil, one of common salt, and a 
lump of butter; mix, to bo injected 
slowly. A.-third of this quantity is 
enough for an infant. 

,21. Chalk mixture, 1 

aromatic and opiate confection, of ei&di 
i one drachm ; tincture of catechu, six 
| drachms: two tahlespoonfuls every two * 
hours. 1 ’ 

22. Carbonate of soda, powdered 
rhubarb, and Castile soap, each ono 
drachm; make thirty-six pills; three 
twice a day. 

23. Lotion. — Common—one 
ounce; distilled water, seven ounces; 
spirits of wine, one ounce: mix. 

24. Dried sulphate of magnesia, six 
dsachms; heavy carbonate of magnesia, 
twq drachms ; wine of colchieum, two 
drachms; yate$, eight ounces: take two 
tahlespoonfuls every four hours. 

£5. Compound powder of 1 ipeca¬ 
cuanha, ten grains; powdered guaiaeum, 
four grains : in a powder at bedtime, 

26. Brandish’s solution of jSotasfi ; 
thirty drops twice a day in a wineglass 
o* beer. . 

Disulphato of quina, half a 
‘'drachm; dilute sulphuric acid, ton 
drops; compound infusion of roses, 
eight ounces: two tahlespoonfuls ^very 
four hours, and as a tonic in the stage 
of weakness succeeding fever. 

28 (. Flowers of sulphur, two nunces; 
hog’s lard, four ounces; whitehelleboro 
powder, halrwn ounce; oil of layepder, 
sixty, drops. 
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29. Hydriodate of potass^ two ounces; the muriate of morpbifytwo 
drachms; distilled water, eight ounces.- grains; muriatic add, twenty drops ? a 

30. FJowers of sulphur, half a teaspoonful twice a day, 

drachm; carfeonate of soda, a scruple; 43, Salts of tartar, two scrubs, 
tartamed antimony, onl-eighth of a twenty grains of powdered cochineal ; 
grain: one powder, night and morning, £ lb. of hfney; water, half a {ant; boil, 
in eruptions of the skin or face. and Ave a tablespoonful three tiradfe 

31. Milk of bitter almonds, seven a Asm. > 

ounces; bichloride of mercury, four 4-f Calomel, ten grains; Castile Span, 
grains; spirits of rutemary, one ounce: extract of jalap, extract of colocynth, 
bathe the dhipdon with this lotion tttrec of each one scrupltf; pil of juniper, fire 
times a day. % drops • make into fifteen pills; one tHtee 

32. Sulphate hf zinc, two Scruples; times a*day. 

sugar of lead, fifteen grains; distilled 45. Infusion of orange peel, eight, 
water, six ounces: the parts to be washed jounces; carbonate of soda, one drachm; 
with the lotion two or three times a day. aid compound tincture of cardamoms, 

33. Carbonate of iron, six grains; half an ounoe : take a tablespoonful 
powdered rhubarb, four grains :• one three,times a day, succeeding the pills. 

, powder night and morning. # 46. Carbonate of iron, three ounees; 

34. Elecampane pon der, two ounces; svrup of ginger, sufficient to make an 
sw eet fenn el-seed powder, three ounces: electuary: a teaspoonful three times a 
'fSwK^ppSii-powder, one ounce; pud*- day. 

fidZf honey, and brown sugar, of each *47. Take of Castilo soap, compound 
two ounces; the size of a nutmeg, two# extract of coloeyntb, compound rhubarb 
or three times a day.* m • pill, and the extract of jalap, each 

35. ' Sulphate of zinc, twelve grains; one scruple; oil of caraway, ten drops; 

wine of opium, one drachm; rose water, make into twenty pills, and hike one 
Igix ounces. iff ter dinner every day whilst necessary, 

wgfi. Sulphate of magnesia, isix 48. Spirit of rosemary, five parts; 
drachmssulohate of iron, ten grains ; spirit of wine, or spirit of turpentine, 
diluted sufpniySc acid, forty drops; tine- one paft. 

ture of cardamoms (compound), half an # 49. Talfe of thick mucilage, one 
ounee: water, seveif ounces : a fourth ounce ; castor oil, twelve drachms ; 
part night and morning. niako into an emulsion: addmint water, 

37. Decoction of oak bark, a pint* four ounces ; spirit of nitre, three 

dried alum, half an ounce : for an in* drachms*; laudanum,one drachm; uux- 
jection, a syringeful to boused night and ture t>f squills, one drachm J" and syrup, 
morning* # seven drachms ; mix ; two tafflWffcftssi^ 

38. Compound gamboge pill, and a fuls every six hoifrs. -* 

pill of assafoetida tmL aloes, of each half 

a teste : make twelve pills; two twice • GSS.fBIedicinea (Aperient).—* 
^fnapee times a week. « • ^ 

39. Griffiths’ .mixture — one table-. In the springtime of the year, the judi- 

spoonful three time#*h day. cious use of aperient medicines is much 

40. Eigot of rye, five grains, in a oto be commended. * ‘ 

powder, to be taken ererysfour hours. 653? Sjfring Aperients.—-For chil- 
Dn# should only be taken under medical dron, an excellent medicine is 

advice and sanction.^ ■ i. Brimstone and treacle, prepared 

41 i Fowdered opium, half a grain; by maxing an ounce andn half of sul- 
tamphor, two grams in a pill; to he £hur, and half an ounce*,of cream of 
taken every three or four hours, wlfilst tartar, with eight ounces of treacle i 
» pate ' / / and, according foxhw afe of the child* 

42, Syitrp of balsam of tolu, two giving from a small teaspoonful to t 
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dessertspoonful, early in the morning v 
two Or three times a week. * _ 

As this sometimes produces sickness, 
ihe f^floWing may be used:— 
li* Take of powdered Rochelle salts 
one drachm and. a half, powdered,ialap 
a$<l powdered rhubarb each fifteen 
grains, ginger two grains, mix. T W, 
for a child above five years, one MW/ 
teaspoonful; above ten years, a large 
teaspoonful; above ’fifteen, half the 
whine, or two teaspoonfuls : undrfor a 
person above twenty, three teaspoon- 
fuls, or the whole, as may be required 
by the habit of the person 


volatile one drachm and a half, of tinc¬ 
ture of senna, and of tincture of carda¬ 
moms, each half an ounce. This mix¬ 
ture will keep a long time in a cool 
place. Dose, a wineglasafuL for an 
adult; and two tablespoonfuls for 
young persons about fifteen years of 
age. It is not a suitable medicine for 
.children. 

656. Tonio Aperient.—-The follow¬ 
ing-will be found a useful medicine for 
persons of all ages. 

i. Takk of Epsom Salts one ounce, 
diluted sulphuric acid one drachm, in¬ 
fusion of quassia chips half an imperial 


This medicine may be-dissolved j pint, compound tincture of rhubarb 


warm water, mint, or o >mmon tea. 
The powder can bo kept for use in <*» 
wide-mouthed bottle, and be in muli-. 
ness for any emergency. The druggist 
may be directed to treble or quadruple 
the quantities, as convenient. 

654. Aperient Pills. — To some 
ftdults all liquid medicines produce 
such nausea that pills are the only 
form in which aperients can bo exhi¬ 
bited ; tihe following is a useful formula: 

i. Take of compound rhubarb pill a 
drachm and one scruple, of powdered 
ipecacuanha ten grains, and of extract 
of hyoseyamus one scruple ; mix, and 
boat into a mass, and divide in\o twenty-! 
four pills; take one or two, or if of a 
very costive habit, three at bedtime. 

il. For . persons requiring a more 
powerful aperient, the same formula, 
with twenty grains of compound ex- 
-*^»AJF l $olocynth, will form a good 
purgative pill. The mass receiving 
this addition must be divided into 
thirty, instead of twenty-four fells. 

CSJpo. Blaok Draught.- —The common 
aperient medicine known as black 
drought is made in the following 
jnamDmrT—- < 

i. Take of senna leaves sl§ drachma, 
bruised ginger half a drachm, sliced 
liquorice root four drachms, Epsom salts 
two and a half ounces, boiling water 
half an imperial pint. Keep this' 
standing on the hob ■ ?r near the fire 
for three hourly thnnstraiq, and after 
allowing it to grow cool, add of sal 


two drachms. Bose , half a wineglass¬ 
ful t wine a day. 

657. Infants’ Aperient. —The fol¬ 
lowing may* be used with safety for 
young children. 

i. Take of rhubarb 

magnesia three grains, white sugaSf a 
scruple, grey powder five grains; mix. 
Base, for an infant from twelve to 
eighteen months of age, from one-third 
to one-half of the whole. 

ii. A useful laxative for children 
is composed of calomel five grains, and 
sugar a scruple, made in to flvejp owders. 
Dose, half of one of these tot a cliild 
from birth to one year, and a whole 
one from that age to three yearn, 

658. Flour of Brimstone is a mild 
dperient in doses of about a quarter of 
dii ounce; it is best taken in milk. 
Flour of brimstone, which is also called 
sublimed sulphur, is generally put up 
hrouncc packet*, at 7d.; its wholesale 
price is 4d. per pou&i. 

659. Medicines. — Piopyaiiniis 
of them.—c^ho following directions are 
of the utmost value in .connection with 
\ Domestic PHaEMacopceia, Dis¬ 
eases, Puescuiptiohs, and Poisons. 
They will bf fomd most important to 
emigrants , attendants upon the sick, und 
persons who reside out of the reach of 
medical aid , sailors , %c., $c. They con¬ 
tain instructions not only for the cota- 
pod.zding of medicines, hut most Useful 
hints and buttons upon the application 
of leeches, blisters, poultices, 
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060. Artioles required for tailing 
f fo ft fotn wa.—TAygg glass measures, one 
to measure ounces, another to measure 
drachms, and a measure for minims, 
drops, or small doses. * vl pertfe and 
mortar* both of glass and Wedgwood - 
ware* a glass funnel, and glass stirring 
rods* o^atula, or flexible knife, for 
spreading ointments, making pills, &e. 
A set of scales anfy weights. A smalf 
slab of marble, or porcelain, for making 
pills upon, mixing ointments, &e. 


60 minims 
8 fluid drachm* 
16 fluid ounces... 
8 pints. 


are con¬ 
tained 
in 


1 fluid dm^bps, 
1 fluid ounce. 

1 pint. 

^gallon#*"*, 

And the signs which distinguish each 
are an follows:—c* means a gallon; o 
a pint \ fi% a fluid ounce ; jf? 3, *a 
fluif drachm; and m, a minim, or 
drof. Formerly drops used to be 
ordered, but as the sisse of a drop must 
necessarily vary,*minims are always 
directed to bo employed now for liny 


661. Medicine Weights* and Mea- ! “^teu to uo empioyen now lor any 
auras. _ Weights. - When you open , “ cdl " n< ’i a though {or 8U ™ 

your box Staining the sice Li { B ! edl<ane " “ ol1 , °* c,ovcs < 
weights, you will observe that there k“* er - &c '; dr0 P s fre 1 Mnfl y 

«e several square pieces of brass, of i 6 «g*; In%dfH . that Medidms may 

D 0 measured Accurately, there are 


different sizes and thicknesses, and 


stamped with a variety of characters. 

' These are the weights, which may now 
be explained^ 

E*^#§SssiJ^ : di{Hues are made up by 
'"ttW-y weight, although* drugs are bought 
by avoirdupois woiglft. There arq 
twelve ounces to the pound troy, which 
is marked lb.; the ouneo, which con¬ 
tains eight drachms, is mai'ked ^i. ; 
the draOhm, containing three scruples, 
is marked 3i.; and the scruple of twenty 
grains, is marked 3i. The grain 
weights tt$S*fi!arked by little circles, 
thus:— • 

" o o 


Five 


o 

o_o 


usually 

contains 

about 


Grains. 



Each of the grain weighs, ip addititfh 
to the circles deftoting thofr several 
weights^ bears also the stamp o{ a 
crown. Oare myt fie taken not to 
mistake this for one of the numerals. 
Bcon&w: these weights there are others 
marked 3 ss, which means half a scruples; 
3atf» meaning half t^drachm ; and JsA 
meaning half an ounce. When th*l 
are bunces, drachms, or scruples, the 1 
number of them is IhowH. by Roman 
figures, thus’;—i. ii. iii. iv. v., &c., 
and . prescriptions are written ii^ this 
style. - 

806. Measures.—Liquid medicines 
*an always measured by th# folwiag 
’ffcbliH-* * 


f graduated glass vessels for measuring 
ounces, drachms, and minims. 

666. When, proper measures are 
not at hand, it is necessary to adopt 
some other method of determining the 
quantities required, and therefore the 
following table has been drawn up for 
that purpose:— 

*A tumbler. 

A teacup. 

A wineglass ... 

A tablespoon ... 
gA dessertspoon 
A teaspoon. j 

These quantities refcT to ordinary sized 
spoons <md vessels. Some- cups hold 
hal^ as much more, and . some table¬ 
spoons contain six drachms..jadM^gdi- 
cino glass, which, is graduated so alPfe 
show the number of spoonfuls it con- 
i tains, should be kept in every family. 

* 866. Process of Malang^Mo* 
dicinjs.—ffo Powder Substances.-- 
Place the substance in the mortar, and 
strike it gently with direct pespundj- 
cular *,blc^cs of the pedfle, until it* 
separates into several pieces, then re¬ 
move all but a small portion, which 
bruise gently at first, and rub .the 
,pesfte round and round the mortar, 

* observing that the circles described by 
the pestle should gradually decrease ijfc 
diameter, and thSIl increase “ 
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because by this means every part of the 
powder hr subjected to the process of 
piUytedk^ In powdering substances, 

' jU$Sis«g emulsions, and whenever using 
amortar, the pestle should always 
tr&reljfrvm the right to the left , 

,£©07. 8ome Substances require'Jo be 
prepared in a particular manner b.fore 
they can be powdered, or to be ass^ted 
by adding some other body. For 
example, camphor pew dors more easily 
'when a few drops of spirits of wipe are 
added to it; mace, nutmegs, and such 
oily aromatic substances are better for 
the addition of a little white sugar; 
resins and gum-resins should be pow¬ 
dered in a cold place, antf if they are 
intended to be dissolved, "a little fine 
W r 6ll-washed white sand mixed with 
them assists the process of powdering. 
Tough roots, like genlian and ealumba, 
should be cut into thin slices; and 
fibrous roots, like ginger, cut slanting, 
otherwise the powder will be full of 
small fibres. Vegetable matter, such 
as peppermint, loosestrife, senna, <Sre., 
requires to be dried before it is pow'- 
dered. 


filter piper very carefully/and having 
placed it in a funnel, moisten it with a' 
little water. Then place the firiuicl in 
the neck of the bottle, and pour the 
liquid gently down the side of the paper, 
otherwise the fluid is apt to burst the 
paper. 

671. Maceration is another process 
.that is frequently required to be per¬ 
formed in makiug^ip medicines, and 
consists simply in immctsing'the medi¬ 
cines in cold water or spirits for a certain 
time. 

672. Digestion resembles macera¬ 
tion, except that the process is assisted 
' by a gentle heat. Tho ingredients j&q 

placed in a flask, such as salad oil is sold 
in, wqhich should be fitted with a ping 
of tow or wood, and have a piece of 
wire twisted round the nock. The flask 
is held by means of the v’ire ov$r the 
flame of a spirit lamp, or 
some sand wanned in an old iron 
saucepan over the tire, care being taken 
not to place more of the flask below the 
sand than the portion occupied by the 
ingredients. 

673. Infusion is one of the most 


668. Be careful not to pound too 
hard in glass, porcelain, or Wedg¬ 
wood-ware mortar; they are intended 
orily for substances that pulverise easily, 
and for the purpose of mixing or incor¬ 
porating medicines. Never u?t acids 
in a marble mortar, and be sure that 
you do not powder galls or any other 
astringent substances in any but a b -ass 

raqrta’W-* 

' -%o8. Sifting is frequently required 
for powdered substances, and this is 
usually done by employing a fm, sieve, 
ck tying the powder up in a piece of 
muslML, and striding it against the left 
hand over a piece of paper. 

Filtering is frequently re¬ 
quired for ‘the purpose of . >bt. -ining 
clear fluids, such as infusions, eye¬ 
washes, and other medicines; and it is, 
therefore, highly important to knpw 
how to perform this simple operation. 
First of all take a square piece of white 
Wotting paper, and dorflle it over so as 

1 tod arm an angularicup. Open out this 


frequent operations required in making 
up medicines, its objec t being .* 0 PX " 
tract the aromatic and vot&ljreprinciples 
of substances, that would be lost by 
decoction or digestion ; and to extract 
j the soluble from the insoluble parts of 
bodies. Infusions may be made with 
cc’d water, in which case they are 
weaker, put more v pleasant. The 
general method employed consists in 
slicing, bruising*- or rasping the in¬ 
gredients first, tbpn lacing them in a 
common jug (which should be 
bular as po&pble), and pouring boning 
w ater over them. Cover the • Jug with 
o^loth folded six or eight times, but if 
^imre be a lid to the jug so much the 
better, Whcji the infusion Has stood 
the time directed, hold a piece of very 
coarsfylinen over the spout, and pourtae 
liquid through it into another jug, : 

674. Deoootion, or boilrng, w eas- • 
ployed to extract the mucilaginous •<*? 


astringent, or other qualities, and is 
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noticing more than boiling the ingre¬ 
dients in a saucepan with the lid slightly 
raised. 0e sure neVer to use an iron 
saucepan for astringent decoctions, such 
as oak-bark, galls, &c., as they will 
turn the saucepan black, and spoil the 
decoction. The enamelled saucepans 
are very useful for decoctions, but an 
excellent plan is to net the ingredients f* 
into a jar gaud boif tbe jar, thus pre- ' 
paring it by a water batli, as it is tmi- 
nieally termed; *>r by using e^omiuon 
pipkin, which answers still better. No 
decoction should be allowed to boil for 
more than ten minutes, 

675. Extraots are made by evapo¬ 
rating the liquors obtained by infusion 
or decoction, but these can be bbftght 
'much cheaper and better chemists 
and druggists, and so can tinctures, 
'i-,-.fl^ ^ns. mates and plasters, aiyl 
(Mjasrps : omTas every «ne is not always 
in the neighbourhood of druggists, \\ c 
shall give recipes for those most geqo- # 
rally useful, and the* method of Asking 
them. 


676. Precautions to be ? b - 
serv^d m Giving Medicines.— 

677. divines for females 
should” not be so strong as tlnyse for 
males, therefore it inadvisable to reduce 
the doses about one-third. 

878. Temperament. —Persons of a 
phlegmatic temperament bear stimug 
rants and purgatives belter Shan those 
of a sanguine temperament, therefore 

the latter require smaller doses. • , , _ 

879. Habits. -purgatives never act ! seous taste of Epsom saltffT^IT sErung 

** • ^ i ^ i . i a. _ i* - _ a __. i:_. i 


act more powerfully than in winter, 
and the same person cannot bear the 
dose in July that he could in Jia*** 
cember. ~ 

682. general Health. — Persons 
whose# general health is good boat 
stronler doses than the debilitated ana 
thosjwho have suffered for a long time. 

6S3. Idiosyncrasy. — By this is 
meant, a peculiar temperament or dis¬ 
position not common* to people gene¬ 
rally. Jfor example, some persons can¬ 
not take calomel in the smallest dose 
without being salivated, or rhubarb 
^without having convulsions; others 
efifnot take sAiills, opium, senna, &c. ; 

, ayd this peculiarity is called tho 
patient's idiosyncrasy, therefore it is 
•Wrong to insist upon their taking these 
medicines. 

684. Forms best suited for Ad¬ 
ministration.—Fluids act quicker than 
solids, and powders sooner than pills. 

685. Best Method of Preventing 
the Nauseous Taste of Medicines*— 
Castor oil may be taken in milk, coffee, 
qr spirit, such as brandy; hut^he best 
method of covering the nauseous flavour 
is to put a tablespoonful of strained orange 
juice in a wineglass, pour the castor 
oil into the centre of the j uiee, and then 
Squeeze a Tew drops of lenion juice upon 

j the top of the oil. The wineglass should 
tins! lie* dipped, rim downwards, into 
water, sa that the interior may be wetted. 
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so Wl upon persons accustomed to 
take them as upon those who urc no 
therefore it is better to eluufgo the fori! 
of purgative from pill to potion, powd ^ 
to draught, or aromatic to saline. Pifc- 
gatives should neve$ be .given when 
mete is ah irritable state of the bowels. 

680. Stimulants and Narcotics 
never act so quickly upon person* ac¬ 
customed to use spirits freely as upon 
those who live abstemiously. . 

' 081. Climate. —The actidn of medi¬ 
cines is modified by climate and sea¬ 
sons, In summer, certain medicines 


solutioiy^ff extract of liquorice, that of 
’•aloes; milk, that of cinchona bark; and* 
cloves that of senna. * 

686. An Excellent Way to Prevent 
the Tasto of Medioines is to have the 
* medicare m a glass, as usual, and a< 
tumbler of water by the side of it; 
take the medicine, and retain it m the 
mouth, which should be kept closed, 
( and*if drinking the water be then com-, 
meneod, the teste of the medicine is 
washed away. ^JSven The bitterness of 
quinine and aloes rflry oe prevented 
this means. If the nostrils are firmly 
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compressed by the thumb apd finger of 
jBp left hand, while taking a nauseous 
and so retained till the mouth 
has been washed out with water, the 
disagreeable taste of the medicine will 
©e almost imperceptible. 

687. Giving Medicines to Petfsons. 

—Medicines should be given in s^tch a 
manner that the effect of the first dose 
shall not have ceased when the next 
doee is given, therefore the intervals 
between the doses Bhould be regulated 
accordingly. 

888 . Doses of Medicine for Different 
Ages.—It must be plaiq to every $pc 
that children do not requiv such power¬ 
ful medicine as adults or old people, aid 
therefore it is desirable to have som^ 
fixed method of determining or regula¬ 
ting the administration of closes of medi¬ 
cine. Now lot it be supposed that tlie 
dose for a full-grown person is ono 
drachm, then the following proportions 
will be suitable for the various ages 
given; keeping in view other circum¬ 
stances, such as box, temperament, 
habits, 'climate, stale of general health , 


and idiosyncrasy. 

Age. 

Proportion. 

Proportionate 
u Dose. 

7 weeks 

7 months 
Under 2 years 

” ! ” 

>> 4 ,, 

»> 7 ,» 

1 

»i 65 ,, 

one-fifteenth' 

one-twcJftii 

one-eighth 

one-sixth 

one-fmprth 

one-third 

one-half 

tv; o-fi4“fchs .’C^al 

the full du9e 

Tlie inverse 

or grains 4 
orgf'aud 5 
or grains 7£ 
or grains 10 
or grains 15 
or sem/fto 1 
or drachm | 
or scruples 2 
or drachm 1 
gradation 


6^J9. Drugs, with their Pro¬ 
perties and Doses. 


The various drugs have been arranged,, 
according fb their properties, and the 
doses of each have been given. Many, 
however, have been necessarily omitted 
from each class, because they cannot be 
employed except by a medical man 
The doses are meant for adults. 

680. Medi<*kt$* htfve been divided 
jfoto four grand classes—1. General 
stimulants; 2. Local stimulants; 3. 


Chemical remedies; 4* Mechanio&l re* 
medics. . ^ 

691. General Stimulants. 

General* stimulants are subdivided 
into two classes, diffusible and perma¬ 
nent stimulants: the first comprising 
narcotics and antispasmodics, and the 
second tonics and^&itringents. 

f*92. Narpotics. 

Narcotics are medicines which stupefy 
and diminish the activity of the nervous 
system. Given in small doses, Ihey 
generally act as stimulants, but an in¬ 
creased dose produces a sedative effect, 
thiaer this head are included alcohol,,, 
camphor, ether, the hop, and opium. 

693. Alcohol, or refilled spirit, is 
ro very powerful stim ulant^w^S™ V l!F* 
used as a remedy without being dilfftwu 
.to the degree'called proof spirit; and 
even Jhen it is seldom used internally. 
It is used externally in restraining bleed¬ 
ing, when there is not any vessel of 
importance wounded. It is also used a* 
a lotion to bums, and is applied by 
dipping a piece of lint i nto the spirit, and 
laying it over the partf^TJFTSely diluted 
(one <part to eighteen) with water, it 
forms a useful eye-wash in the last 
stage of ophthalmia. Used internally f 
ft acts as a very useful stimulant when 
diluted and taken moderately, increas¬ 
ing the fJfenbiM excitement, and giving 1 
energy to the muscular fibres;, hence it 
bfecomes very useful in certain eases of 
debility, especially^ habits disposed to 
create acidity ; and in the low jjg&e of 
p yphus fevers. Dose. —It is i mposableto 
^hx anything like a dose for this remedy, 
fees much will depend, upon the indivi¬ 
dual ; but diluted with water and sweet¬ 
ened with Sfagar^ from half an ounce tg 
two ounces may be given three or four 
times a day. In cases of extreme de¬ 
bility, however, will depend/upon 
the disease. Caution . — Remember that 
alcohol is an irritant poison, and that 
daily indulgence in its use originates 
dyspepsia, or indigestion and many 
other serious complaints. Of all Mute 
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of mints the best as a tonic and, sto* 
m&cfue i% brandy. I 
©94. Camphor is not a very steady 
stimulant, as its effect is tfansitory; but 
in large doses it acts as | narcotic, 
abating pain and inducing sleep. In 
moderate doses it operates as a diapho¬ 
retic, diuretic, antispasmodic, increasing 
the heat of the bod)%*allaying irritation 
and spasm? It is used externally a» a 
lininient when dissolved in oil, alcohol, 
or acetic acid, betng employe’h^to allay 
rheumatic pains; and it is also useful as 
an embrocation in sprains, bruises, cb.il- 


it has been advantageously employed in 
flatulent colic, and severe dianhpea, 
Jbeing rubbed over tho bowels. When 
reduced to a Jim powder, by The addition 
cfjJittle spirit of nine and friction, it 
f ff'as a local stimulant tft 
flffi&lent ulcers, especially when they 
discharge a foul kind of matter; a pinch 
is taken between thedinger and tjjuxnb, 
and sprinkled into the ulcer, winch is 
then dressed as usual. When dissolved 
in ml of turpentine, a few drops placed 
in a hollow tooth and covered with 
jeweller’s wogL or scraped lint, give 
almost mstantrefctof to toothache. Used 
internally, it is apt to excite nausea, 
and even vomiting} especially when 
given in the solid form. .As a stimulant 
it is of great service in all low fevers* 
malignant measles, mafign^nt sorc«| 
throat, and eonflufnt snfall-pox; and 
when combined with opium and bark, 
it is extremely useful in cheeking tile 
progress of malignant ulcers, and 
rene. As a narcotic it is very 
useful, because it allays pajp. and irri-1 
tatioff,, without.increasing the pulse! 
very much. WhM powdered anat 
sprinkled upon the surface of a blister, 
it prevents the eanthoSideseacting in a 
peculiar and painful manner upon the 
bladder. Combined with senna, itqin- 
crea|es its purgateli^propeities; and it 
taaJreusad to correbt the nausea pro- 
duebil W Squills, and the jrritaVng 
effeetsof drastic purgatives and m&ze- 
reoot;; ©rom four grains to half a 
scruple, repeated at short intervals when 


used in small drees, and long intervale 
when employed in large doses. Loses of^ 
the various preparations .—Camphor 
ture, from half an ounce to three ounces; 
compothdi tincture of camphor (pare¬ 
goric Mixtr), from fifteen minims to tw<* 
draeubs. Caution,—Whm given in an 
overdue it acta as a poison, producing vo¬ 
miting, giddiness, delirium, convulsions, 
and sometimes death. Opium is the 
best antidote for camphor, whether *a 
excess or taken as a poison. Mode of 
exhibition. — It may be rubbed up 
with almond emulsion, or mucilage, or 
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bluing, and, when combined with opium, the. yolk of eggs, and by this means 
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suspended in^water, or combined with, 
chloroform as a mixture, in which form 
it is a valuable stimulant in cholera and 
other diseases. (See Mixtures, 556- 
564). 

695. Ether is a diffusible stimu¬ 
lant, narcotic and antispasmodic. 

696. Sulphuric Ether is used exter¬ 

nally both as a stimulant and a refrige¬ 
rant. In the former case its evapora¬ 
tion is prevented by covering a rag 
moistened with it with oiled hilk, in 
order to relieve headache; and in tho 
latter case it is allowed to evaporate, 
and thus produce coldness: hence it is 
applied over scalded surfaces by means 
of rags dipped in it. As a local 
applicant n, it has been found to afford 
almost instant relief in earache, when 
combined with almond oil, and dropped 
into ttie ear. It is used internally as a 
stimulant and narcotic in IoYr-^Wag*rs 
and cases of great exhau stim^aftwy^ 
from fifteen minims to naif a drachm, 
jepoated^ at short intervals, as its 
effects soon pass off. Gjve in a ^rttle * 
camphor julep, or water. ^ 

697. Xfitrio Ether is a refrigerant, 
^diuretic, and antispasmodic, well known 

as “ su&et spirit of nitre-.*** Used ex- * 
ternally, its evaporation relieves head¬ 
ache, and it is sometimes applied to 
bura|. It is used internally to relievo 
nausea, flatulence, and thirst in fevers; 
also as a diuretic. Lose, from tea 
minima to one dvachjna The smaller 
dose taken in a little warm water of 
gruel is useful as a sudorific in eases of 
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cold and chill, to induce and promote 
the proper action of the skin' which has 
cheeked. If a larger dose he 
taken, it acts as a diuretic and not as a 
sudorific, and so fails to p~od ice the 
desired effect. ' * f 

898. Compound Spirit ofi 0 Sul- 

phurio Ether is a very useful simu¬ 
lant, narcotic, and antispasmodic. Used' 
internally in cases <ff great exhaustion, 
attended with irritability. Dosj>, from 
half a drachm to two drachms,.,in cam¬ 
phor julep. "When combined with 
laudanum, it pi events the nauseating^ 
effects of the opium, and acts i^oru 
beneficially as a narcotic‘s 

899. The Hop is a narcotic, ton?/*, 
and diuretic ; it reduces the frequency 
of the pulse, and docs not affect thfi 
head, like most anodynes. Used ex¬ 
ternally, it acts as an anodyne and dis- 
eutient, and is useful as a fomentation 
for painful tumours, rheumatic pains in 
the joints, and severe contusions. A 
pillow stuffed with hops acts as a nar¬ 
cotic. When the powder is mixed with 
lard, it*acts as an anodyne dressing in 
painful ulcers. Dose, of the cj tract, 
from five grains to one scruple; of the 
tincture, from half a drachm to two 
drachms; of the powder, from three 
grains to one scruple ; of the mfusiofl, 
half an ounce to one and si ha^f ounce. 

700. Opium is a stimulant, narcotic, 
and anodyne* Used externally it acts 
almost as well as when taken into the 
stgm&si'. and without affecting the 
?~s A p r causing nausea* Applied to 
irritable ulcers m* the form of tincture, 
it promotes their cure, and alleys pain. 
Cloths dipped e in a strong solution, and 
appied over painful bnr'ses, tumours, 
or inflamed joints, allay pain. A small 
piece of solid opium stuffed into \ 
hollow touth relieves tofthavhe. iC 
weak solution of opium forms a valu¬ 
able collyrium in ophthalmia. Two 
drops of the wine of opium dropped 
into the eye acts as an excellent sti¬ 
mulant in bloodshot eye ; or after long- 
continued inflammation, it is useful in 
‘strengthening the eye. Applied as a 
liniment, in combination with ammonia 


and oil, or with camphorated spirit, it 
relieves muscular.pam. When com¬ 
bined with oil of turpentine, itia useful 
as a liniment in spasmodic colic. Used 
internally, it acts as a very powerful 
stimulant P* then as a sedative, and 
finally as an anodyne and narcotic, 
allaying pain in the most extraordinary 
manner, by actirpr directly upon the 
nervous system. In acute rheumatism 
it is a most excellent medicine whon 
coiubimyknvith calonutl and tartrate of 
antimony ; but its exhibition requires 
the judicious care of a medical man. 
Doses of the various preparations .— 
Confection of opium , from five grains to 
half a draelvm ; extract of opium, from 
one' to five grains (this is a valuable 
form, as it. docs not produce so much 
after derangement of the nervous 
system as solid opium}* ~ ~j\ 

and opium, frora five tow'en graisr ' 
compound ipecacuanha powder {** Dover’s 
Ppwder ”), from \en to fifteen grains; 
compound kino powder, from five to 
fifteen grains ; wine of opium , from 
ten minims to ono drachm. Caution. 
—*)pium is a powerful poison when 
taken in too large a quantity (Alar 
Poisons, (pars. ia4Qgfltfiu7)» and time 
should be used with extreme caution. 
It is on this account that we have 
omitted some of its preparations. The 
•best antidote for opium is camphor. 

701 . Antispasm office. 

Anti spasmodic^ are medicines which 
possess the poyer of overcoming the 
spasms of the mue> ^es, or allaying any 
severe pain which is not attended by 
inflammation. The class indtides a 
j^great many, but the most safe and 
^serviceable are rjnnibnia, assafeetida, 
galbanum, valerian, bark, ether, cam¬ 
phor, opiuify an$ chloroform; with the 
minerals, oxide of zinc and calomel. 

7,02. Ammonia, or Sal Volatile, is 
an 1 antispasmodic ^ptacid, stimulant^ 
and diaphoretic, mod externally, com* 
biimd with oil, it forms a cheap and 
useiul lihiment, but it should he dis¬ 
solved in proof spirit before the oil « 
added. One part of this salt, and three 
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parts of extract of belladonna, mixed and It may be made into an emulsion 
spread upon leather, makes an excellent with, mucilage and water, 
plaster for relieving rheumatic pains. As 707, Valerian is a powerful antj^w 
a local stimulant it is well known, as re- spasmodic, Ionic, and excitant, acting 
gards its effects in hysterics, faintness, chiefly an^the nervous centres, tfatot 
and lassitude, when applied iff the nose, internmy, it is employed in hysteria, 
as common smelling salts. It is used nervo® languors, and spasmodic com-* 
internally as an adjunct, to infusion of plainly generally. It is useful in low 
gentian in dyspepsia^- indigestion, and levers. Boses of various preparations, 
in moderatesdoses in gout. Bose, from — -Powder, from ten grains to half a 
five to fifteen grains. Caution. —Ovcl- j drachm^ three or four times a day; 
doses act as a narcotic amh ^irritant tincture, from two to four drachm?} 
poison. ammonified tincture , from one to two 

703. Bicarbonate Of Ammonia is drachms; infusion , from two to three 
Used internally the same as ml volatile. Ounces, or more. 

Bose, from six to tw elve grains. It is •5*08. Barkf or, as it is commonly 
frequent]y combined with Epsom salts, cqlled, Peruvian hark, is an antispas- 

704. Solution of Sesquicarboifhte modi©, tonic, astringent, and stomachic. 

Ammonia, used the same as sal Used externally, it is an excellent 

volatile. Bose 4 from half u drachm to detergent for foul ulcers, and those that 
combined with some niilk^ heal slowly. Used internally , it is 
jkn d, like almond emulsion. * particularly valuable in intermittent 

^705. Assafmtida isanftntifpasmodic, fever or ague, malignant measles, dy* 
expectorant, excitant^and antbelmintjp. # sentery, diarrlura, intermittent rheu* 
Used internally , it is extremely Useful matism, St. Vitus’s dance, indigestion, 
in dyspepsia, flatulent colic, hysteria, nervous affections, malignant sore 
and nervous diseases; and vheie there throat, and erysipelas; its being 
are no inflammatory symptoms, it isf an indicated in all cases of debility. Bests 
excellent remedy in hooping cough and of its preparations. — Powder , from five 
asthma. Usi^^ally as an enema, it ! grains to two drachms, mixed in wrine, 
is useful in,flatulent colic, and convul- i water, nylk, syrup, or solution of 
sions that come on* through teething, ! hquorice ; in fusion, from one to three 
Boses of various preparations.— Hohd | ounces : decoction, from one to three 
yum, from five to ten grains as pills • ounces f tincture and compound tincture, 
mixture, from half an ounce to ono each fipm ono to three ' drachms, 
ounce; tincture, fxgm fif?*cn minims to* Uaulyon .— If it causes oppression at 
one drachm; ammoniated tincture, from the stomach, combine it with, an aro- 
twenty nfinims to omulpichm. CouUmi. matic; if it causes vomitin g 
—Never give this dimg when inflamma- in wine or soda* 
tion exists. * give oppm; and if it constipates give 

706. Galbatum is stimulant, antii "rhubarb. » 

spasmodic, expectorant, anti deobstrul 709. Sulphuric) Ethor is giviSi in- 
eftt. Used externality it assists in dis-y tenially as an antispasmodic in difficult 
pelting tumours when spread updh breathing and spasmodic asthma; also 
indolent leather as § pla|ter, and is " in hy^eria. cramp of the sumach, hie- • 
useful in weakness of the legs from cough, loeled jaw r , and cholera. It is 
rickets, being applied as a plaster to useful in checking sea-sickness. Bose, 
the loins. Jsmplau d internally, It is from twenty minims to one drachm- 
useful in chrome or old-standing fJaitHon,—An overdose produces apo*’ 
rheumatism and hysteria. Boses of plectic symptoms. 
prepamtiom .—Of the yum,' from* ten 710. Camphor is given internally as 
to fifteen grains as pills; tincture, an antispasmodie inaifiysteria, cramp jin « 
from fifteen minims to one drachm, the stomach, flatulent colic, and St 
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Vitus’a dance. Dose, from two to twenty 
grains. 

*^,711. Opium is employed internally 
Jli%asmodic affections, such as cholera, 
spasmodic asthma, hooping cou^h, fla¬ 
tulent colic, and St. Vitus’s daboev Dose, 
ffrom one-sixth of a grain to two \ rains 
of the solid opium, according the 
disease. 1 

712 * Oxide Of Zino is an antispas¬ 
modie, astringent, a'fld tonic. Used ex¬ 
ternally, as an ointment, it forms an 
excellent astringent in affection^ of the 
eyelids, arising from relaxation; or as a 
powder, it is an excellent detergent for. 
unhealthy ulcers. Used internally, it ki.s 
proved efficacious in St. Vitus’s dunce, 
and some other spasmodic affections. 
Dose, from one to six grains twice a day.\ 
713. Calomel is an antispasmodie, 
alterative deobstruenfc, purgative, and 
errhine. Used internally, combined with 
opium, it acts as an antispasmodie in 
locked jaw, cholera, and many other 
spasmodic affections. As an alterative 
and deobstruent, it has been found use¬ 
ful in lenrosy and itch, when combined 
wfth an&monials. and guaiacum, and in 
enlargement of the liver and glandular 
affections. It acts beneficially in drop¬ 
sies, by producing watery motions. In 
typhus it is of great benefit v/nen com-* 
bined with antimonials ; and it may be 
given as a purgative in aim Ait any 
disease, provided there is not any in¬ 
flammation of the bowels, irritability of 
the system, or great debility. Dow, as 
a des^fement and alterative, from one to 

^cathartic, from 
five to fifteen grains; to ^produce 
ptyalism, or salivation, from one to two j 
grain^in a pill, with a quarter of a grain 
of Opium, night and morning. Caution. 
—‘When taking calomel, exposure to 
t coid or dampness should be guarded 
against, as such an imprudence would 
bring out an eruption of the skin, 
attended with fever. When this does 
occur, leave off the calomel, and give 


hark, wine, and purgatives; take a 
warm hath twice a day, and powder 
the surface of tlfe ^ody with powdered 
' vt&reh. 


714. Tonics. 

Tonies arc gi vei^ to improve the tone 
of the system, and restore thb natural 
energies and* general strength of the 
body. They consist of bark, quassia, 
gentian, camomile, wormwood, and 
angostura bark. ‘ 

715. Quassia is a simple tonic, and 
can be used with ^ifety by any one, aS 
it doeB not increase the anhqjial heat, or 
quicken the circulation. Used internally, 
in the j(psm of infusion, it has been 
found of great benefit in indigestion 
and nervous irritability, and is useful 
after bilious fevers and diarrhoea. Dose, 
of the infusion, from one and a half to 
two ounces, three times a day. 

7L6. Gentian is an excellent tonic 
and stomachic; but when given in* 
large doses, it acts as an aperient. It 
is used inter nally in all 
debility, and when com Bined wi&\ 
bark is used inantermittent fevers. It 
has also been employed in indigestion, 
and it is sometimes used, combined 
with sal volatile, in that disease; hut 
at other times id one, in the form of in¬ 
fusion. After diarrhoea, it proves a 
useful tonic. Its infusion is sometimes 
applied externally tofqy^i^ers. Dose, 
of tbe infusion , one and a half to two 
ouncesf; of the tincture, one to'four 
drachms; of the extract, from ten to 
thirty grains. . 

717. Camomile. - --The flowers of the 
dhmomile<are $onic, slightly anodyne, 
antispasmbdic, and emetic. They are 
usef externally as fomentations,'-in colic, 
faceache, and tumoh^ and to unhealthy 
ulcers. Thoy are "used internally in 
tie form of infusion, with carbonate of 
;‘da, gingery and other stomachic re¬ 
medies, in dyspepgia, ‘ flatulent colic, 
'ability following dysentery and gout. 
‘Warm infusion of the flowers acts ns 
an emetic; lad me powdered flowers 
are sometimes combined with opium or 
kino/'and given in intermittent fevers. 
Dose, of the powdered &ower$, from ten 
* grains to one drachm, twice or thrice a, 
day / of the infusion, from one to two 
ounces, as a tonic, three times a &iy 
and from six ounces to one pint as an 
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washing, becomes an astringent as well 
;»s antacid. It is used internally in 
liixrhtea, in the form of mixture, and 
externally as an application to bums, 
scalds, and excoriations. D°% of the 
^mixture, from oneito two ounce/, 


diuretic, stimulant, and rubefacient. 
It is used extermlly as a poultice. 
Mustard poultices’ axe mad& of the 
powder, bread crumbs, and water; or 
of one part of mustard to two of flour; 
or, especially for ehildron, of linseed 


727. WhitB Vitriol, or Sulphite of meal, mixed with a little of the powder, 

•. ^ ^ _ .._i_:___ 


Zinc, is an astringent, tonic, and e petie 
It ib used external 1 y as a collyrium for 
ophthalmia (See Domestic Phaiimaco- 
rxniA, par 475 et’seq.), and as a detergent 


or having some of the powder slightly 
sprinkled ou the gurface. Sometimes 
a little vinegar is added un^er tho idea 
that it increases the strength of the 


for scrofulous ulcers, in the proportion j poultice^ ^ut this is not necessary. In 
of three grains of the salt to one ounce | all eases where a stimulant is required, 
of water. It is used internally in indi- j such as sore throats, rheumatic pains 


gestion, and many other diseases ; bin, 
it should not be given uhless ordered eg 
a medical man , us it is a'potmi. 

728. Local Stimulants. 

Local stimulants comprise emetics, 
Cathartics, diuretics, diaphoretics, ex¬ 
pectorants, sialogogucs, errhincs, and 
epispastics. 

729. Emetics. 

Emetics are medicines given for the 
purpoaxof causing vomiting, as in cases 
of poisoning. They consist of ipeca¬ 
cuanha, camomile, antimony, copper, 
zinc, and several others. 

780. Ipecacuanha is jjn emetic, 
diaphoretic, and expectorant. It is 
used internally to excite vomiting, in 
doses of from ten to twenty'grains of 
the powder, or one to one qpd a half 


in the joints, cholera, cramps in th« 
extremities, diarrhoea, and many other 
diseases. When applied it should not 
be k'ft on too long, as it is apt to cause 
ulceration pf*the part. From ten to 
thirty minutes is quite long enough. 
JVhen used internally a& an emetic, a 
large teaspoon!u.1 mixed witSTa tumbler 
of warm water generally operates 
qyickl'y and safely, frequently wli£n 
other 'emetics hafo failed. In dropsy 
it is sometimes given in the form of 
whey, v hi eh is made by boiling half 
an.ounce of the bruised seeds in a pint 
of milk, and straining off the curd. 
From three to four o vy.' ^ of this is to 
be taken for a dose tnree times a day. 

732. Cathartics. 

f Cathartics are divided into laxatives 
and purgatives. Manna, tamarinds, 


ounce of the infusion, every half hour castor oil, s^lphur^ and magnesia are 
until-vpmiting takes place. To make ‘ laxatives; senna, rhubarb, jalap, oo- ' 
s*fuac! well and easily, llio patient \ 1qc} nth, buckthorn, aloes, cream of 
sEbuUrwffki&4»aa -pints of warm water \ tartar, scaimfloi* ^ calomel, Epsom 
after each doso of the infu^ja. .As a 1 salts, Glauber’s salts, sulphate of potash, 
diaphoretic, it should be given in doses j and Venice turpentine are purgatives. 
ofAhree grains, mixed ,ivith some soft h $ 733. Hanna is a very gentle laxa- 
substance, such as crumbs of bread, andL tive, and thcrefojg used for children and 
repeated every four hours, Dose of the i (delicate persons. Dose for children , 

wine, from twenty minims., to onte ! from one to two drachms; and for 

. t i i v ... I j» fc a. j. _ __ 


dfltchm as a diaphoretic, knd from one 
drachm to one and a half ounces as an 
emetic. Caution .—Bo not give more 
than the doses named above, because, 
although a safe emetic, yet it is hn 
acrid narcotic poison 
. 731. MusM a is too well known 

to require describing. It is an emetic, 


adults , froth one to two ounces, com* 
bined with rhubarb and cinnamon 
water. 

734, Tamarinds are generally laxa¬ 
tive and refrigerant. As it is agreeable, 
tins medicine will generally be eaten 
by children when they will not tako 
otheT medicines. Dose, from half to 
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olio ounce. As a refrigerant bfeverage to one ounce; Caution. —Bo not give 

• _111. __ ' __ £ _____JP „iV. it 


in lovers it is extremely grateful. 


*786. .Castor 

v** . f 


tremeiy 
Oi/is a 


senna, in any form except confection, 


most valuable in hemorrhoids, and never in imtabilit 


medicine, as it generally operates of the intestines. 


quioklv and mildly. 4t is used ex - 78 

ternally, combined with citron ointment, tringi 
as a topical application in common term I 
leprosy. It is used internally as an topil 


mmj 


739. fthubarb is a purgative, as 


powder to ulceig, 
tion. It is given 


ordinary purgative for infants, as a | internally in diarrhoea, dyspepsia, and a 
laxative for adultef and in diarrhoea* debilitated state of the bowels. Com- 


ond dysentery. In colic it is very useful : 
and safe; and also after delivery, liose 
for infants, fr&m forty djtops to two 
drachma; for adults, -from half an ] 
oiince to one and a half ounces. • ^ j 
.738. Sulphur. —Sublimed sulphur | 
is laxative and diaphoretic. It is used 
externally in skin diseases, especially 
itch, both in the form of ointmerft and 
as a vapour bath. It is tm«d internally 
in hemorrhoids, combined with magne¬ 
sia, as a laxative for children, and as a 
"tlaaphorotic in rheumatism. Dose, from 
-«one scruple to two drlchms, mixed in 
milk or with treacle. When eomlinefl 
with an equal proportion of cleam of 
, tartar, it acts as a purgative. 

737. Magnesia. — t’alcwed magnesia 
possesses the saino properties as the 
carbonate. 7W, from ten to thirty 
grains, in muss^ir " atcr. Carbonate of 
magnesia is an antacid and laxative, and 
is very useful forrhildron wlipfi teeth¬ 
ing, and for heartburn in adults. Dose, 
from a half to two drachms, in water*or 
milk. Fluid Magnesia As a useful pre¬ 
paration by wh*se ust” is ^voided tho 
jenttincsB that is inseparable from mag¬ 
nesia when taken ijft fee form of pooler. 

738. Senna i*a, purgative, hut is 
apt to gripo when giVen alone; there¬ 
fore it is combined with some aromatic, 
such as cloves # or ginger, # and tho inlt- 
eion should be mtode with cold instiud 
of Hot water. It usually acts m effort 
font hours, but it! action should be 
assisted by drinking wane fluids. Dose, 
of the confection, commonly called ‘ teni- 
tm electuary,' ’ from one to three or four 
drachms at hedtirae; of the infmion % 
, from one to, two ounces; the tmeture , 

from one to two drachms; of the syrup 
fused for children), from one drachm 


bined with a mibj> preparation of calo¬ 
mel, iS forms an excellent purgativtkfor 
childrqp. Dose , of the infusion, from 
one to two ounces; of the powder, from 
one scruple to half a drachm as a 
nurgative, and from six to ten grains 
as a stomachic; of the tincture and 
compound tincture , from one to four 
drachma; of the compound pill , from 
ten to twenty grains. 

740. Jalap is a powerful cathartic 
and hydrogogue, and is therefore apt to 
gripe. Dose, of the powder, from ten to 
thirty grains, combined with a drop or 

' two of aromatic oil; of the compound 

j powder, from fifteen to forty grains ; of 
the tincture, from one to three drachms; 
of tho extract , from ten to twenty grains. 
The watery extract is better than the 
alcoholic. 

741. Colocynth is a powerful drastic 

cathartic and should never be given 
alone, unless ordered by a medioal man, 
as its action is too violent fof some 
constitutions. Dose, of the extract, from 
live tosfifteen grains; of the compound 
extract, from five to fifteen grains ; of 
tho compound colocynth pill, the bestkj 
of all its preparation s, fr om 
twenty grain*. m****3&*^^ 

74«r Buckthorn is a brisk purga¬ 
tive for children in the form of syrup. 
Dose of the syrup, from one’Ho six 
drachms. 

743. Aloes is a purgative and ca¬ 
thartic m large, and touic in smaller 
doses, .nose, of poiodn-, from two*to ten 
grains, combined with soap, bitter ex¬ 
tracts, or other purgative medicines, 
and given in the form of pills; of the 
compound pill, from five te twenty 
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tincture, from four drachms to one 
ounce; of the compound tincture, from 
bone to four drachms; of me extract, 
six to ten grains; of the com- 
pound decoction, from four drachms to 
two ounces. * , 

r< 744. Cream of* Tartar is a 'jttirga- 
tive and refrigerant. It is used witcr- 
ttolly in dropsy, especially of the belly,, 
in doses of from one scruple to one 
drachm. As a refrigerant drink it is 
dissolved in hot* water, and sweetened 
With sugar, and is used in < febrile 
diseases, care being taken not to allow 
it to rest too much upon the bowels. 
Dose, as a purgative, fropi two to fwr 
drachms, as a hydeoyoyns, from four 
to six drachms, mixed with honey cr 
treacle. Caution ,—Its use should ho, 
followed by tonics, especially gentian 
and angostura. 

745. Soammony is a drastic pur¬ 
gative, generally acting quickly and 
powerfully ; sometimes producing nau¬ 
sea, and even vomiting, and being very 
apt to gripe. It is used internally, to 
produce watery evacuations in dropsy, 
to remoy^intestinal worms, and eoneet 


salts. * 4 

747. SBauber’s Salt is a very good 
purgative. Dose, from a half to two 
ounces, dissolved in warm water. 

748. Sulphate of Potash is a cathar¬ 
tic and deobstruent. It is mod inter¬ 
nally, combined with aloes or rhubarb, 
in obstructions of me bowel,*, and is an 
ex client saline purgative in dyspepsia 

; and jaundice. Dose, 4rom ten grains 
J to mm dihclim. 

j 749. Venice Turpentine is cathar- 
.Wic, diuretic, stimulant, and anthel- 
' mintic. It is used externally as a rube- 
i facient, and is given internally in 
J flatulent colic, in tapeworm, rheu- 
; math-in, and other diseases. Dose, as a 
diuretic, from ten grains to one drachm; 
as a cathartic, from teft to, twelve 
drachms ; as an anthelmintic, ‘from one 
to two ounces - every eight hours, till 
the worm be ejected. 

750. Diuretics. 

Diuretics arc medicines which pro- 
nioto. an increased secretion of urine. 


the slimy motions of children. Dose, 
of the powder, from the to sixteen 
grains, given in liquorice water, treacle, 
or honey; of the confectu.i , from 
twenty to thirty grains. Caution .— 
Do not give it in an irritable or inflamed 
state of the bowels. 

746. Epson Salts is a pifrgativc 
and diuretic. This medicine generally 
;operate^,,quick]y, and therefore is ex* 
aemte.diseases. It is 
found to be Ddnttflmtf'lft-. dyspepsia 
when combined with infusion of 
gentian and a little ginger. Jt forms 
an expedient enema with olh a oil. Done, 
from a half to two ounces, dissolved in 
warm tea or water. Infusion of roses 
partially covers its taste and i*«sRs its 
actioh. Note, that with regard to 
Epsom Salts, the larger in reason is the 
amount of water in which they {ye 
taken, the mailer the dose of salts re¬ 
quired : thus, half an ounce properly 
dissolved may be made a strong dose, 
^ho action and etfjchcy of Epsom salts 


They consist of nitre, acetate of potassa, 
squills, juniper, oil of t>;-pentinc, and 
others, vegetable and Amoral. 

1 751 Nitre is a o diuretic and ro- 

! frige rant. It is used externally as a 

detergent when dissolved in water, and 
a s’ a lotion to inflamed and painful 
rheumatic^ juirih. It is given inter¬ 
nally in doses of froVu ten grains to 
half a drachm, or even one drachm; in 
j spitting blood it iB g’ r eu in one drachm 
I doses with great benefit. It is bene¬ 
ficial in sore throat, a. few grains being 
j al/Tnved to dissolve in the mouth. 

| N752. Aootate of t Jotassa is diuretic 
j add cathartic. It is given intermlly m 
i a diuretic, in combination with in¬ 
fusion of quas&ia ; in dropsy, in doses 
of from one scruple to one drachm, 
every Jiree or four hours. Dose, as a 
cathartic, from two to three drachms. - 
i 753, Squills is diuretic and expec- 
toranfr when- given in small doses ; and 
emetic and purgative when given inj 
large doses. It is used intmtaUy in 
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dropsy, ib combination with calomel 
and opirnfc; ~|m ! ’ammo* 

macum; m catarrh* in the form of 
orymel. Done, of the dried bulb pow¬ 
dered, from one to two grains every six 
hours; hi the compound pill , from ten 
to fifteen grains ; of the tincture, from 
ten minims to half a drachm; of the 
oxymel, from a half*So two drachms; 
of the vmeytir, from twenty minims to 
two drachms. * 

764. Juniper *is diuretic %ad sto¬ 
machic. It is given internally in 
dropsy. Bose, of the infusion, from 
two to three ounces every four hours, 
of the oil, from one to five minims. 

705. Oil of Turpentine is a diuretic, 
anthelmintic, and rubefacient. If is 
used' externally in flatulent colic, 
sprinkled over, flannels dipped in hot 
.water and wrung out dry. It is u*ak 
4 -ntermUy in the same diseases as Venice 
* .turpentine. Bose, froth five minims 

to two drachms. . • 

750. Diaphoretics. 


•rtm. 


tion reouires jthe skill of a medical mg&i 
to watch it# effects. Bose, from one- 
sixth of a grain to four grains. Cautim*0* 
—It is a poison, and therefore requires 
great erfe in its administration. 

76£f Antimonlal*Powder is a dia- # 
phorejfc, emetic, and alterative. It is 
gixm'internaUy, in febrile diseases, to 
produce determination to the skin, and 
is useful in rheumatism, when com’ 
bined \#ith opium or talomel. Bos^ 
from thgeo to ten grains every four 
hours, taking plenty of warm fluids 
between each dose. 

760. Sarsaparilla is diaphoretic, 
alterative, diimetic, and tonic. It is 
grfen internally in cutaneous diseases, 
obi-standing rheumatism, scrofula, and 
dfibility. Bose, of the decoction, from 
fouv to eight ounces ; of the compound 
decoction, from four to eight ounces; 
of the extract, from five grains to one 
drachm. 

761. Expectorants. 

Expectorants are medicines given to 


pipe, &e. They consist of antimony, 
ipecacuanha, squills, ammoniacum, and 
tolu. 

762. Aj nmmi.ia.mim is an expecto- 
rtftit, antispasmodic, diuretic, and de- 
obstruent. It is used externally as a 
discuticiA, and is given internally, with 


t., . ... . , ! promote thr secretion from theLwind- 

. Biaphoreta.es are medicines givori|to j r ,J np & f . Thev consist of antimonv. 
increase the secretion from the skm by 
sweating. They comprise acetate of 
ammonia, calcym% antimony, opium, 
camphor, sarsaparilla. , 

757. Solution *of Acetate of 

Ammonia is a most useful.diaphoretic. ^ 

It is used externally as a discutient, as , great benefit in asthma, hysteria, and 
, a lotion to inflamed milk-0roaf#s, as an f chronic catarrh. Bose, from ten to 
eye-wash, and alfllion in scald head. | twenty grains. 

It is give* internally to promote por^- j 763. Tolu is an excellent expect^ 
piration in febrile *fe<*nses, which it , rant, when «TW%»a-.r* imfmvMHmth''* 
does, most effectu fly, especially when j B y B iptom»^Jf*Ts given internally in 
combined with camphor mixture. Thisj *thma and chronic catarrh. Bose. of. 
is the article so frequently met with ml the balsam, from five to thirty grains, 
prescriptions, and cajjed spirits of min-4 combined witfi mucilage and suspended 
dermis. Bose, from a half to ore an* ( in water ; of the tincture, from a half 


a half ounces every thme or four hours. 

758. Antimony.— Tartar emetic is 
diaphoretic, emetic, expectorant, altera¬ 
tive, and rubefacient. It is used%x- 
Urndtty as aniwitant in white swell¬ 
ings and deep-seated inflammations, 
In thejorm of an ointment, It is giren 
interpt&ly in pleurisy, bilious fevers, 
find together diseases, but its eshibi- 


\o one drachm ; of the 
half to ioui%rachms. 


syrug, front & 


764. Sialogogues. 

These are given to increase the flow 
6f saliva or spittle. They consist of 
ginger and calomel, pellitory of Spaifl, 
tobacco, the acids, and fc>m® Others^ 
785. Ginger is a emlogogue, mm* 


m 
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native, and stimulant. < It is used 
„ internally In flatulent colie, dyspepsia, 
Cjgnd to prevent the griping of medicines, 
When chewed, it acts as a sialogogue, 
mid is therefore useful in rejax* d uvula. 
* JOtose, from ten to twenty grai\) of the 
powder; of the tincture, 


minims to one drachm. 


fr^n 


ten 


766. Epispastics and 
Rubefacients. 

«* 

These are remedies which are applied 
to blister and cause redness of the sur¬ 
face. They consist of cantharides. 
ammonia, Burgundy pitch, and mustard, 
767, Cantharides, Spanish mes, 
when used internally, are diuretic pnd 
, stimulant; and epispastic nmT rubo- 
faeient when applied externally. Moke 
of application. —A portion of the blister¬ 
ing plaster is sproad with the thumb 
upon brown paper, linen, or leather, 
to the size required; its surface then 
slightly moistened with olivo oil and r 
sprinkled with camphor, and the plaster 
.. applied, by a light bandage: or it is 
spread bn adhesive plaster, and attached 
to the skin by the adhesive margin of 
• the plaster. Caution .—If a blister is 
to be applied to the head, shave it at 
least ten hours before it i& put on; it 
is better to place a thin piece of gauze, 
wetted with vinegar, betwee^ the skin 
and tile blister. If a distressing feeling ; 
he experienced about the blwhler, givej 
warm and copious draughts of dinsecd j 
tea, milk, or decoction of quince seeds, 
msd.apply warm fomentations of milk ; 
' and$m£fTu surface. The j 


scissors, so as to form an opening like 
this—Y; and then apply a piece of 
calico, spread with spermaceti or some 
other dressing. Such is the ordinary 
method; but a much better and more 
expeditious plan, apd one that prevents 
all pain and inconvenience in the heal¬ 
ing, is, after cutting the blister as 
directed above, ^.immediately cover it 
with a warm bread and water poultice 
fbr about an hour and a half, and on 
the removal of the poultice to dust the 
raw surface with violet powder; apply 
a handkerchief to retain the powder, 
and lastly dust the part every two 
hours. It will be healed in twelve 
hours. Caution. —Never attempt to 
tall© cantharides internally, except 
under the advice of a medical mail, 
as it is a poison, and Requires ©xtremo 
caution in its use. 

768. Burgundy Pitch is warmed 
and spread upon linen or leather, and\ 
applied over the chest in cases of 
catafrh, difficult breathing, and hoop¬ 
ing cough; over the loins in debility 
or lumbago; and over any part that it 
is 1 desirable to excite a mild degree of 
inflammation in. 

769. Chemical Remedies.’ 

These comprise refrigerants, antacids, 
antalkalies, and escharotics. 

770. Refrigerants. 

The$ tu$ median es given for the* 1 
purpose of suppressing an unnatural 
heat of the bp^y. They &re Seville 
oranges, lemon ^''tamarinds, nitre, and 


period required for a bhstii to remain I cream of tartar, 
on varies from eight to ten hours for/ 771. Seville Oranges and sweet 
adfilts, and from twenty minutes tot oranges t$e formed into a refrigerant 
two hours for children : as soon as it isM beverage, whicb^is extremely grateful 


removed, if tho blister is not raised. 
, apply Oh “ spongio-piliim” poultice, 
and it will then rise properly. When 
it is required to act as a rubefacient, 
the blister should remain on from one 
to three hours for adults, and fr<pn 
fifteen to, forty minutes for children. 
Tg dree* a lister. —Cut the bag of 
l cuticle eoutain&g the eortun 1 at tho 
lowest part, by snipping it with the 


in febrile diseases. The rind is an 
agreeable inildtyonic, carminative, and 
stomachic. Dose, of the tincture, from 
opfl to four drachms; of the infusion, 
from one to two ounces. 

772. Lemons are used to form a 
refrigerant beverage, which is given to 
quench Ihirst in febrile and inflatama' 
tory diseases. Lemon ./#«!* given with 
carbonate of potash (half sin ounce 
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the juice to twenty grains of the salt), 
and taken while efervescing, allays 
vomiting , & tablespoonful, taken oc¬ 
casionally, allays hysterical palpita¬ 
tions Of the heart.' It is useful in 
scurvy caused hy eating too much salt 
food, hut requires to be taken with 
sugar. The rmd forms a nice mild 
tome and stomachictin certain forms of 
dyspepsia. • Dote of the infusion (made 
the same as orange peel), from one ®to 
two ounces. * • • 

773. Antacids. 

« 

These are given to correct acidity in 
the system. They are soda, ammonia, 
chalk, and magnesia. 

774. Soda, Carbonate of, and tfes- 
•quicarbonate of Soda, acre antacids 
and deobstruqnts. They are used in¬ 
ternally in acidity of the stomach anil 
dyspepsia. Dose of both preparations, 
from 10 grains to half a*drachm. 

775. Antalkalies. «. * 

These are given to neutralize an 
alkaline state of the system. They 
are citric acid, lemon juice, and tarftiric 
acid. 

776. Citric ^cid is used to check 
profuse sweating^ and as a substitute 
for lemon juice when it cannot He pro¬ 
cured . Dote, from ton to thirty crv<~u■«, 

r &77. Tartaric Acid, who-*. 
dilut^w. «— an exoelWt refngerani 
beverage au^^^yPtaii. *It eftters mto 1 
the composition of extemporaneous 
soda and* Seidlitz vra^rs. Dose, from 
ten. to thirty grainar 

778. Escharotics. 

jThese are remedies used* to dcslrou 
the vitality of ar part- They compriaq 
lunar caustic, hluea£one, and solution 
of chloride of zinc, $ 

770. Bines tone, or sulphate of 
Copper, is used in a solution of from 
four to fifteen grains to the ounce of 
wat«sr, and applied to foul and indolent 
ulee*& by means of rag dipped in it. 
It fa rubbed in substance on fungous 
grdwfba, warts, &c., to destroy them. 
Ctoutim. —It is a poison. 

780. lunar Caustic, or Nitrate of 


In the eiom oe all. 

Silver, is an excellent remedy in erysi¬ 
pelas when applied in solution (one 
drachm of the salt to one ounce^^ 
water), which should he brushed all 
over thf inflamed part, and for an bach 
beyomjfit. This blackens the skin, bu% 
it soS. peels off. To destroy warts, 
proucf flesh, and unhealthy edges of 
‘ulcers, See., it is invaluable; and as an 
application to bed cores, pencilled over 
with absolution of the same strength* 
and in the same manner as for erysipe¬ 
las. Caution. —It is a poison. 

781. Solution of Chloride of Bine, 
more commonly known as Sir Wil¬ 
liam Burnett’! “ Disinfecting Fluid/’ is 
awaluable oscharotic in destroying the 
carts" of poisoned wounds, such as the 
Lite of a mad dog. It is also very 
useful in restoring the hair after the 
scalp has been attacked with ringworm ; 
but its use requires extreme caution, 
as it is a powerful oscharotic. In itch, 
diluted (one part to thirty-two) with 
water, it appears to answer very well. 
Caution. —It is a most powerful poison. 

. . 

782. Mechanical Remedies. 

These comprise anthelmintics* de¬ 
mulcents, diluents, and emollients. 

* 783. Anthelmintics. 

Thesf ' are medicines given for the 
purpose of expelling or destroying 
worms. “ They aro cowhage, seam- 
mt *n^, male fern root, calomel, gam- 
bofV, tin, and turpentine, 

1 * 84 . Rnwh agfr is used . 
rOU nf l w m yMi * mi'll it llULU Lv WOUIld- 

«ing it wfin the fino prickles. Dose of 
tho confection^ for a child three or four' 
years old, a teaspoonful early, for three 
mornings, followed by a dose of castor 
. oil. (See par 491.) The mechani¬ 
cal aflthel^nntics are strictly confined 
to those agents which kill the worm 
in the body by piercing its cuticle with 
tho .sharp darts or spieul® of the eqw- 
»hage hairs, or the fine metallic point! 
of powdered tin ( pulvis stanni), W^en 
these drops are employed, they thould 
be given in honey or treacle for/ten <Jr 
fifteen days, and an aperient powder 
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every fourth morning, to expel the 
killed worms. . 

7*85. Male Pern Boot is a powerful 
aatdohdlHtic, and an astringent. It 
is used to till tapeworm. iW, throe 
drachms of the powdered rixrtynixed 
in a teaeupful of water, to he tnl*n in 
the morning while in bed, and foil wed 
by a bride purgative two hours after¬ 
wards; or from a tablespoonful to a 
wineglasaful, according to age, to be 
taken early in the morning, (bee par 
079 .) ' 

7o6. Gamboge is a powerful drastic 
and anthelmintic. It is used internally 
in dropsy, and for the, expulsion« c<f 
tapeworm; but its use retires caution, 
as it is an irritant poison. Dose , .from 
two to six grains, m the form of pills* 
combined with eoiocynth, soap, rhu- 
barb, or bread-crumbs. 

t f 

737, Demulcents. 

These are used to diminish irritation, 
and soften *parts by protecting them 
with a viscid matter. They are tiaga- 
cantb, linseed, marsh-mallow, mallow, 
liquorice, arrowroot, isinglass, suet; 
wax, and almonds. 

788. Tragacanth is used to allay 

tickling cough, and lubricate abraded 
parts. It is usually given in the foriv 
of mucilage. Dow, from ten grains to 
one drachm, or more. ' o 

789. Linseod is emollient and de¬ 
mulcent. It is used externally, in the 
form of powder or ** meal,” as a poi* v 
tiee; and the oil, combined with line 
\r£cZ jy-w -'juried Jo bums and scads. 
It is used internally a& w^tfusion in 
diarrhoea, dysentery, and irritation of,, 
the intestines after certain poisons, and 
in catarrh. The best fotm of linseed 
meal is that which is obtained from 
sedd from which the oil has not boon 
extracted. *■ Dose, of the ^fusion, as 
much as the patient pleases. 

790. Marsh-Mallow is used inter¬ 
nally in the same diseases os linseed. 
The leaves are used externally os a 
fomentation, and the boiled roots are 
bruised and a$p&ad as an emollient 
poultice. Dose, the same as for linseed. 


791. Mallow is used externally as a 
fomentation and poultice in jhia^imn- 
tion, and the infusion is wed internally 
in dysentery, diseases of the kidneys, 
and the same diseases as marsh-mallow 
and linsoed. It is also used as ah 
enema. Dose, same as for linseed and 
marsh-mallow. 

792. Liquorice, is an agreeable de¬ 
mulcent, and ia giVcn in tj>e form of 
decoction in catarrh, and some forms of 
dyspepsia, and the extract is used in 
catarrh. r Dose, of tho extract, from ten 
grains to one drachm ; of tho decoction, 
jtrom two to four ounces. 

793. Arrowroot, islinglass, almonds, 
suet, and wax, aro too well known to 
require descriptions. (See par 437, 
for “Almond Confection” for prepa¬ 
rations.) 

794. Diluents. 

These are chiefly watery compounds, 
such as weak tea, water, thin broth, 
gruel,,,weak infusions of balm, hore- 
hound, pennyroyal, ground ivy, mint, 
and sago. 

1 795. Emollients. 

These consist of unctudus remedies, 
sdeh as ceiates and ofuuamnts, and any 
majtcTfeals that combine heat with mois¬ 
ture,- poultices of bread, bran, lin- 
sicdSinajU. carrots, and turnips. (See 
iar 809.)\ , 

790. Dohfesti*" $ pt^ery. 

This will comprise such lynts and 
advice as will er.avjy any on® to act on 
an cmorgency, or in ordinary trivial 
accidents lequiring simple treatment: 
j,nd also to distinguish between serious 
>nd simple accidents,, and the best 

^ to adopt in all cases that are 
to fall undor a person’s norice. 
Those hints Vi 11 p® of the utmost value 
to heads of families, to emigrants, and 
to parsons who are frequently called 
upon to attend the sick. We strongly 
recommend the Parent, Emigrant, and 
Nwye, to read over these directions ooea* 
sionally,—to regard it as a duty fodosoat 
least three or four times a year, so as to 
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bo prepared {or emergencies whenever 
they prty arise, Whfn accidents occur, 
people too excited to acquire imme¬ 
diately a knowledge of what they should 
do; and many lives have been lost for 
want of this knowledge. Study, there¬ 
fore, at moderate intervals, the Domes¬ 
tic Surgery, Treatment of Dotsons, Jinks 
for the Prevention ojfod ecidents, Iloto to 1 
Escape front Pirn, the Domestic Phar- 
maeopwia, $e., which will be found <n 
various pages of fhiguirv ff'illiti. And 
let it be impressed upon your mind that 
THE INDEX \till enable you to i eiei^ 
to anything you may require in a mo¬ 
ment. Don’t trouble to hunt through 
the pages; but when you wish to 
Enquire Within, remember that*the 
•dNnExis tho knocker, by winch the door 
of knowledge jaay he opcAcd. 

797. Dressings. * 

These are substances Usually applied 
*to parts for tho purpose of boot lung, < 
promoting their reunion when divided, 
protecting them from external injuiies, 
absorbing discharges, protecting the 
surrounding parts, insuring cleanliness, 
and as a means of applying various 
medicines. 

798. Certain instruments are re¬ 
quired for tho application of dressings 
in domestic surgery, viz.—wissors, a 
pair of tweezers or simple forceps, it 
knife, needlos and throfjl, a razor, a ( 
lancet, a niocq lunar cauftie in a 
quill, and a sponge. 

799 . Materials fowjressings. These 

consist of lint, scraped linen, c arded 
cotton, tow, ointment Spread on calico, 
adhesive plaster, compresses, pndwj 
bondages, poultices, old re%s of linen 
or calico, and ^ate*. * 

800. Urn Following Eules shouM 
be attended to in applying pressings:— 

i. Always prepare the now dressing 
befoul removing the old one. t 

if. Always have hot and cold water 
at hand, and a vessel to place the foul 
dreas^^in. 

iilTHave one or more |fersonl at 
hapd ready to assist, and, to prevent 
oonfusiou, tell each person what thoy 


are to do before you commence; thus, 
one is to wash out and hand the sponges, 
another to heat the adhesive plastor^w^ 
hand the bondages and dressings, and, 
if req^sitp, a third to support the 
limb, .jfe. * # 

iv.jtAlways stand on the outside Qf a 
limb to dress it. 

• v. Place tho patient in as easy a 
position as possible, so as not to 
fatiguejiim. * # 

vi, flange the bed after changing 
the drebsings ; but in some cases you 
will has 0 to do so befoie the patient 
is placed on it. 

"vii. Ne\oi£bc in a hurry when ap¬ 
plying diessiugs, do it quietly. 

viti. When a patient requires 
ifioving fiom one bed to another, the 
bert w ay is for one person to stand on 
each side of the patient/ and each to 
place an arm behind his back, while he 
passes hi-, ai ms over their necks, then let 
their other aims ho passed under his 
thighs, and liy holding each other’s 
hands, the patient can be raised with 
c^tse, and 1 cinoved to another bid. If 
the leg is injiucd, a third person should 
steady it; and if tho aim, the same 
precaution should he adopted. Some¬ 
times u stQjit sheet is passed under the 
pfitient, and by several people holding 
the hides, the patient is lifted without 
any fatigue or much disturbance. 

801. Lint, how made. This may 
he quickly made by muling a piece of 
old jin en on a board, and scraping its 
surface with a knjfe. It ia us ed r ► 
alone yr |V “ 1 Scraped 

lint is th'JfiKo filaments fiom ordinary 
Tint, and is used to stimulate ulcers and* 
absorb disi haijges; it is what the FrSnch 
call charpie. 

t 802. TJbes of Scraped lint. This 
is madojinto various shapes fo»particular 
purposes. wVlien it is screwed up into 
a conical or wedge-like shape, it is called 
a tent, and is used to dilate fistulous 
gpenJngs, so as to allow the matter to 
escupe freely ; and to plug wounds, so 
as to promote the formation of a clot 
of blood, and thus •arrest bleeding* 
Whon rolled ‘into little balls, called 
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bmleftes, it is used for absorbing matter 

Jneavitaes, or blood in wounds. Another 
iSHflhil form is made by rollings a mass 
of scraped lint into a long roll, twd then 
tying it in the middle with a popee of 
(thread ; the middle is then doubly*! and 
pushed into a deep-seated wound,'qso as 
to press upon tho bleeding vessel, while t 
the ends remain loose and assist in 
forming a clot; or vt is used in deep- 
seated ulcers to absorb the matter and 
keep the edges apart. This*form is 
called the hourdmnet. Another form is 
called the pehte , which is merely a ball 
of acrapod lint tied up,Jn a piece t'f 
linen rag, eommonly ca’led a clabber. 
This is used in tho treatment oi^prG- 
fcrusion of the navel in childien. . 

803. Carded Cotton is used as a 
dressing for superficial hums, and cuio 
should be taken to free it from specks, 
as flies are apt to lay their eggs there, 
and generate maggots. 

804. Tow is chiefly employed as a 
padding for splints, as a compress, and 
also as an outer dressing where them is 
much discharge from a surface. 

805. Ointments are spread on 
calicoes, lint, or even thin layers of tow, 
by moons of a knife ; fhey should not 
be spread too thick. Sometimes oint¬ 
ment is applied to discharging surfaces 
on a piece of linen, folded <yver on 
itself several times, and then cut at the 
comers with scissors, in order to make 
small holes in it. The rnattei dis¬ 
charged x^assos out freely through these 

1 received in a layer of tow 

spread over the lmcbT.'-^fiu^ 

# 808. Adhesive Plaster is cut intr 
strips, ranging in width, according to 
the nature of tho wound, &c., but the 
usual width is about three-quarters of 
an inch. Isinglass plaster is not so* 

1 imitating ‘’as diachylon, a d ia moro 
easily removed. 

807. Compresses are made of pieces 
of linen, calico, lint, or tow, doubted or 
cut into various shapes, according to tho 
purposes for which they are required. 
They are usetf confine dressings in 
"xheir places, and to apply an equal 
prcpsure on parts. They should be tree 


from darns, hems,“and knots. Ordinary 
compresses are square, oblong, and 
triangular. Compresses are also gra¬ 
duated by pflaeing square pieces of 
folded cloth on one another, so arranged 
that they decrease in size each time. 
They arc used for keeping up pressure 
upon certain parts. 

808. Pads orj* rondo by sewing 
top' inside pieces of linmi, 1 or folding 
linen and sewing tho^ pieces together. 
They ard Used to keep off pressure from 
parts such as that caused by splints in 
iractures. 

809. Poultices are usually made of 
linseed meal, oatmeal, or bread, either 
confined with water or other fluids; 
sometimes they are made of carrots, 
charcoal, potatoes, yeast, and linseed 
meal, mustard, &o., but’ the best and 
most economical kind of poultice is a 
fabric made of sponge and wool felted 
f together, and hacked by Indian rubber, 

ca'ilodo *‘ spongio pilinc. ’ * The method 
of using this poultice is as follows ~ 
A piece of the material of the required 
for i and size ia cut off*, and the edges 
are pared or hovelled off with a pair of 
scissors, so that the caoutchouc may 
cornu in contact wifi^he surrounding 
skin, ,hi order to picvent evaporation of 
the flu 1 "! used : for? ap it only forms the 
vehicle, tho various poultices generally 
usod con he employed with much less ex- 
rpendituna of Htfime and money, and in¬ 
creased deanliness.* I\>r example,-—a 
i inetjar poultice is made by moistening 
tfie fabric with dialled vinegar; an alum 
poultice, by using a strong solution of 
alum ; a charcoal poultice, by sprink- 
jlingpowderpd charcoal on the moistened 
i surface of tho material; a yeast jjoultice, 
by using warmed ^oast, and moistening 
the fabric with hot water, which is to 
be well squeezed out previous to the 
absorption of the yeast; a beer poultice, 
by 1 employing warm porter-dregs or 
strong beer as the fluid; and a carrot 
poultice, by using the ex|wre<»ed and 
eveporat^d liquor of boiled carrots, 
Spongio-pilino costs about one farthing 
a square inch, and may be obtained of 
the chemist. As a fomentation it is 
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most invaluable, anjl by moistening 
the material -with c4mpoun4 camphor 
liniment dt Imrtahord, it acts the same 
as A mustard poultice. • 

810. Mustard Poultices. — These 
may he made of the mustard powder 
alone# or in combination with bread 


and seven yards long; for the 
three inches wide, and eight ya*Ss 
long; and for the body, four or $#*' 
inches vide and ten or twelve yards 
long, / • 

814; To Apply *a Single-Seaded* 

Band ago, lay the outside of the end next 
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crumbs, or linseed meal. When j to thepart to bo bandaged, and hold the 

" toll between the little, ring and middle 
tinges, and the palti of the left hand, 
using the thumb and forefinger of tb# 
wme Impel to guide it, and tho right 
hand to keep it linn, and pass the band" 
age partly round the leg towards the 
left hand. It is sometimes necessary 

,V-—.1 *— ft 


mustard only is usedfthc powder should 
he moi&tenejl with water, and the paste 
thus produced spread on a piece 4tf 
linen, and covered with muslin to 
intervene between tho mustard and the 
skin. When mixed with linseed the, 
powder and the meal may bo incorpo¬ 
rated before water ib added, or the meal 
may be moistened and spread on linen 
for application, and the mustaid *be j 
then strewn on the surface, sioro oi less 
thickly according to the age of the ] 
patient. Rigoilot’s Mustard leaves,* 
which can be procured from any { 
chemist, are now much*used in the 
'place of mustard poultic es. They only 
require wetting before application^ and 
are both clean and economical. 


to nnorse thi^order, and therofore it 


811. Bandages. • 

Bandages ate rtrips of calico, linen, 
flannel, muslin, elastic webbing, bunt¬ 
ing, or some other ^distance, of v.mous 
lengths, and from vie to six irfehes 
nude, free from hems or dams, soft 


> is «vell to be able to use both hands. 
ParthfUlar parts require a different 
nfothod of applying bandages, and 
therefore it is necessary to describe the 
most useful separately ; and there are 
different ways of putting on the same 
bandage, which consist in the manner 
|*the folds or turns are made. For ex¬ 
ample, the circular bandage is formed 
by horizontal turns, each of which 
ow'ilaps tho one made before if; the 
ipnuf eonris-ts of spiral turns; the 
ohlujuc follows a course oblique or 
slanting to the centre of the limb; and 
thji rccturcMt folds hack again to tho 
pait whence it started. 

815. Circular Bandages are used for 


and unglazcd. They are better after 4 the neck, to retain dressings on any 
they have been washed. J Their uses Jjpart of it,•or for blisters, sotons, &c*; 
rttro to retain fcgj^jngs, apparStus,, or for tht head, to keep dressings on the 
parts of the body m their proper posi- forehead or any prill contained within 
tiona, support the softerts, and main* a cncle passing rqpnd the^a^A^ 


tarn *qual pressure. 

813. Bandages are siinple and Com¬ 
pound ,* the - former are simple slips 
rolled up tightly like a roll Gf ribbon. 


cnee 


lr,4Jleeut^f for the 
and for the jtnger* y 


There w also Another simple kind, ' dages some persons use pins, others slit 

bblLi A j ... it x i i * * 1 ii. - n _ .1 l Jl' a_J at*. 


which iS rolled from both ends—this i^l 
called a double-headed ^ambige. The 
compound bandages are formed of many 


818* Bandages for the Head should 
be inches wide and live yards 
long t Jpr the neck, two inches wide, 
three yards long; for the arm, tAo 
inches wide, and seven yards long; for 
the leg, two inches and a half wide 


the ci) M, pro 
lea, above 
(So). 

816. To Confine the Ends of BAa- 


the end for a short distance, and tie the 
two itrif s into a knot, and some use a 
Btrip of adheCTve plaster. Always placd 
the point of a pin in such a position 
that it cannot prick the patient, or the 
pgrs< * drossing the limb, or be liable to 
be drawn out by using the limb; there# 
fore, as a general rule, him the head 
of the pin from the free end of the* 
bandage, or towards tho upper pari of 
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the limb. The best mode is to seto the When a limb is properly bandaged, the 
pon dage on. A few stitches will hold folds should run m a line cptrespond- 
itinore securely than pins can. . ing to the shin-bone, Use? to retain 

, 817. The Oblique bandage As gene- dressings, and for varicose veins, 
rally used for arms and logc, th retain 820. A Bandage for the Chest is 
edressings. * V. always placed upon the patient in a 

818. The Spiral Bandage is 'gone- sitting posture ; and it may bo put on 
rally applied to the trunk and extremi- in circles, or spirally. Use, in fractures 
lies, but is apt to fall off even when’ of the ribs, to obtain dressings, and 
very carefully ^pfAied ; therefore the after severe contusions. *> 
recurrent bandage, which folds back '821. A Bandage for the Belly is 
again, is generally used. « placed us. the patioift as directed for 

818. The Recurrent Bandage is the the chest, carrying it spirally from 
best kind of bandage that we can employ \\ above downwards. Use, to compress 
for general purposes. The metfrul 1 belly after dropsy, or retain dressings. 


of putting it on the leg vs as follows: 1 822. The Hand is Bandaged by 

■—Apply the end of the bandage 11 hit. crossing the bandage over the bach of 
is free, with the outside of it next tfr> the hand l sc, to retain dressings, 
skin, and hold this cud with the finger 823. Fur the Head, a bandage muy? 
and thumb of the left hand, while somo be (iirular, or spiral, or both ; in the 

one supports the heel of the patient ; latter case, commence by placing one 

then with the right hand pass the circular turn just over the ears; then 
bandage over the piece you are hold- bring down irom left to right, and 

ing, and keep it crossed thus, until you rxnunj the head again, so as to alter- 

eaa place your right forefinger upon nato a spiral with a circular turn. Use, 
the spot where it crosses the other to retain dressings on the head or ox er 
banda&e, whero it must he kept firm, the eye; but this form soon gots slack. 
Now hold the roll of the bandage in The circular bandage is the best, cross- 
your left hand, with the palm turned ing it over both eves, 
upwards, and taking care to keep that 824. For the Fopbj—Place the end 


the spot whero it crosses the other to retain dressings on the head or ox or 
bandage, whero it must bo kept firm, the eye; but this form soon gots slack. 
Now hold the roll of the bandage in The circular bandage is the best, eross- 
your left hand, with the palm turned ing it over both eves, 
upwards, and taking care to keep that 824. For the Fofdss—Place the end 
part of the bandage. bstweeit‘your right just above the outer ankle, and make 
forefinger, and the roll in your left hand, two circular funm, to prevent its slip- 
quite slack ; turn your left hapd over, ping ; then bring it down from the fr¬ 
aud bring the bandage down upon tha *teide of the *x>t over the instep towards 
leg; then pass the roll uuddr the leg the outer j«i;f; pass it under Hie solo 
towards your right hand, and fepeat of the foot, and up-?*v*<>s and inwards 
this until the leg is bandaged up to the over the instop towards the inner ankle, 
tgkfrg erne not to drag the hand- tften round the.'^okle and repeat again, 
age at anyprocess of Use, to retain dressings to the instep, 
bandaging. When you arrive at tl\e heel, or ankle. 
kne§, pass the bandage round the leg . 825. For the Lag and Foot, eom- 

in circles just below,the?knee, and pin ,mence and* proceed a$ directed in the 
it as usual. Bandaging is very easy, preceding paragraph; then continue it 
and if you onoe see any one apply ty up the leg as ordered in the Mecurrmt 
bafidage properly, and atj^nd 4o these Bandage, ft ' 
rules, there will not be any difficulty ; 826. As it sometimes happens that 

but bear one thing in mind, without it it necessary to apply a bandage jjt 
which you will never put on a bandage ohee, and the materials are not at hdriu, 
even decently; and that is, never fp it is desirable to know how to substitute 
drag or pull at a^ bandage, but make something else that any one md&ppply 
the turns wltde, it is slack, and you with ease. This can be readily dotfr 
‘have your right forefinger placed upon with handkerchiefs, 
the.pofrt where it is to be folded down. 827. Any Ordinary Handkerchief 
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will do; bui a squlfire of linen folded hand ; tie the ends over the handker- 
into various shades answers better, chief, and pin the top to the other 
The shapes generally required are as after passing it around the elbow, 
follows:—The triangle, the long square, 83#. Apparatus . —When a per- 

the cravat, and the cord. son receives a sevqre contusion of the 

828. The Triangular Handkerchief leg or foot, or breaks his leg, or hflk 
is made by folding it from comer to painful ulcers over tbe leg, or is unable 
comer. TJ$e, as a l^pdage for the bead., from some cause to bear the pressure of 
Applicattyp .—Place the base round the the bedclothes, it ip advisable to know 
head, and the short part hanging dawn how keep them from hurting the leg. 
behind, thea ti% the long enj^ over it. This may be done by bending ujf a 

829. The Long Square ft made by fire-gdhrd, or placing a chair, resting 
folding the handkerchief in three. the, upon the edge of its back and front of 
as w bandage to the ribs, belly, &c. h the scat, over the leg, or putting a box 

handkerchief is not long enough, #n each side *f it, and placing a plank 
SCW two together. qver them ;• but the best way is to 

830. The Cravat is folded as usual make a n-adle, as it is called. This is 
, with cravats, the, as a ^bandage for vlono by getting three pieces of wood, 

the head, arms, legs, feet, neck, &e. and three pieces of iron wire, and pass- 

831. ThS Cord is used to compress ing the wire or hoop through the wood, 

vessels, when a knot is made in it, and This can he placed to any height, and 
placed over the vessel t# l>e compressed, is very useful in all cases where 
It is merely a handkerchief twi.sted # ii% pressure cannot he home. Wooden 
its diagonal. * • hoops cut in halves answer better than 

832. Two or more Handkerchiefs the wire. 

must sometimes be applied, as in a 836. When a Person Breaks^nsLeg, 
broken collar-bone, or when It is n#ees- and splints cannot be had directly, get 
sary to keep dressings under the arm. bunches of straw or twigs, roll them 
The bandage is applied by knotting the np in handkerchiefs, and placing one 
opposite conMu^S&one handkerchief to- on each aide of the leg or arm, bind 
pother, and passing JUfeJeft arm through another handkerchief firmly around 
it, then passing another handkerchiof them ; or make a long bag about three 
under the right arm, and tying it. Uy inches 4n diameter, or even more, of 
this means we can bracyhe shoulders coarse lip on duck, or carpet, and stuff 
well back, a nd t he harmkerohief will* this full of bran, sawdust, or sand, sew 
press firmly o^Fthe broken collar-bone: up the end, and use this the same as 
besides, this foijm of bandage docs got the twigs. It forms an excellent ex- 
readily slip or get slack, hut it requires temporaneous AfSOthe^ ijfood 

to be combined with the sling, in order plan is to^&rahat-box made of chip, 
to keep the aim steady., land cut it into suitable lengths ; or fo& 

833* For an InflamecWBreast that want of all theBe, take some bones out of 
requires support* or pressings to be kept a pair of stafs, and run them through 
to ft, pass one comer over the suouldeo, a stout piece of rug, protecting the leg 
bring: the body of itlorcs the breast, *' with old of rug, linen, &g. A still 
and pass it upwards and backwards better spliihi or set of splints can be as¬ 
under the arm of that side, and tic the temporized by cutting a sheet of thick 
opposite comers together. * pasteboard into proper sized slips, then 

834, An Exoellent Sling is formed passing each piece through a basin of 
by placing one handkerchief around not water to soften it. It is then ap- 
and knotting opposite comers plied to the fractured limb like an 
avoir the breast bone, then placing the ordinary splint, whendif hardens as fj; 
other, in triangle under the arm, to be dries, taking the exact shape of the 

supported with the base near to the part to which it is applied 

• 
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887.. When dry Warmth is required 
J® b* applied to any part of the body, 
fiyaflour pancake and lay it over the 
partor warm some sand and j^ace in 
the patient's socks, and la^ it l .o the 
part; salt put into a paper bag doss as 
Well; or warm water put into a stone 
jar, and rolled up in flannel. 

838. Minor Operations. 

tv 

•339. Bleeding is sometimes ne¬ 
cessary .at once in certain at J dents, 
such as concussion, and therefore it 
is well to know how lo do this. 
First of all, bind up tbe arm above 
the elbow with a piece of bandage 
or a handkei-chief protty firmly, r then 
place your finger over one of th^ 
veins at the bend of the arm, and feel 
if there is any pulsation ; if there is, 
try another vein, and if it does not 
pulsate or beat, choose that one. Now 
rub the arm from the wrist towards the 
elbow, place the left thumb upon the 
vein, and hold the lancet as you would 


causes a determinsBion of blood to the, 
part, which is useful in headache, and 
many other complaints. This is an 
excellent method of extracting the 
poison from wounds made by adders, 
mad dogs, fish, &c, 

841. Ordinary Cupping ia performed 
the same as dry cupping, with this 
exception, that thferpart is scarified or 
scratched with a lancet, so is to cause 
the blood to flow; or^by the applica¬ 
tion of a" scarificator, which makes 
by one action from seven to twenty- 
one light superficial cuts. Then the 
glass is placed ovor it again with the 
lighted paper in it, and when sufficient 
blood has been taken away, the parts 
are then sponged, and a piece of stick* 
iug plaster $la<;od over them. 

842. Leeches and their Appli¬ 
cation.—-The leech used for medical 
purposes is called the hirudo tntdicmalis, 
f to distinguishitfrom othervarieties, such 
as ihe horse-leech and the Lisbon leech. 
It varies from two to four inches in 


a pen, a^nd nearly at right angles to the 
vein, tearing care to prevent its going 
in too far, bv keeping the thumb near 
to the point, and resting the hand upon 
the little finger. Now place the point 
of the lancet on the vein* push '/ 
suddenly inwards, depress the elbow, 
and raise the hand upwards and out¬ 
wards, SO as to cut obliquely across the 
vein. "When sufficient blood'is drawn 
( off, which is known by feeling the 
pulse at the wrist, and near the thumb, 
" bauLige thg A ann. _J[f the pulse feel 
like a piece of cor^'fnuTr-i^od should 
J>© taken away, but if it ia soft, and 
can be easily pressed, the bleeding 
should be stepped. When you bondage 
the arm, place a piece of lint over tne 


arm, so as to cross it over tne bend of 
the elbow, in form of a figure 8. 

840. Dry Cupping is performed by 
throwing a piece of paper dipped into 
spirit of wine, and ignited, into a wine¬ 
glass, and it over the part, 

such as the neck, temples, &c. It thus 
draws the flesh into the glass, and 


length, and is of a blackish brown 
cok-ar, marked on the back with six 
yellow spots, aiul edged with a yellow 
line on each side. Formerly leeches 
were supplied by T ‘..oolhsliire, York¬ 
shire, and othep. jenny countries, but 
latterly most of thelceehes are procured 
from France whore they aae now be¬ 
coming scare 1 ' . 

* 843.. When Leeches are Applied to 
a part, it should be'u^oughly freed 
from down or hqj by shaving, and all 
liniments, &e., carefully and effectually 
cleaned away by washing. If the leech 
is hungry it will soon bite, but some¬ 
times great v 4ifficulty is experienced bn 
getting them to fasten. When this 
is? i the case, roll the leech into a little 

S orter, or moist* a the surface with a 
ttle blood, or milk, 1 or sugar and water.* 
Leeches may be applied by holding 
them over the part with a piece oflitten 
cloth, or by means of. an inverted glass, 
under which they must be placed/ 

844. When applied to the- mm$*' 
care should be taken to rise aleeehgte* 8 * 
as they are apt to erewdownth^®rieKt^r 
throat: a large sWars quill wifi answer 
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the purpose- of a leech glass. Wlien 
leeches are gorged fhey will drop off 
themselves; never yttar them' off from 
a person, hot just dip tjw point of a 
moistened .finger into some salt and 
touch them with it. 

845. Leeches are supposed to ab¬ 
stract about two drachms of blood, or 
six leeches draw atoiut an ounce; but 
this is independent oi the bleeding after 
they have come off, and more blood 
generally flows sthen than (luring fho 
time they are sucking. The total 
amount of blood drawn • and subse¬ 
quently lost by each leech-bite, is 
nearly half an ounce. 

846. After Leeches come away, 

encourage the bleeding by flannels 
•dipped in hot water and,wrung out 
dry, and then apply a warm spongio- 
pthne poultice. If the bleeding is n< 4 
to be encouraged, cover tin* bites with 
a mg dipped in olive oily or spread with 
spermaceti ointment, having previously, 
sponged the parts clohn. • 

847. When Bleeding continues from 
leech-bites, and it is desirable to stop 
it, apply pressure with the fingers <fccr 
the part, or dip a rag in a strong solu¬ 
tion of alum and lay over them, or use 
the tincture of s^tochlorido of iron, 
or apply a leaf of mphse to them# plac¬ 
ing the under surface or the leaf next 
to the skin, or touch each bite with % 
finely-pointed piece of luiyir caustic, or 
lay a piece of lint soaked in th* extract 
iff lead over timbites ; and if*all these 
tried in succession fail jipass a fine needJo 
through a fold of the'ffltin so as to in¬ 
clude the bite, and twist a piece of 
thread round it. Be sure never to 
allow any one to go to eleepavith leech - 
lutes bleeding, without watching them 
carefully; and never apply too many tab 
children; or place tlfna fvhere their 
bites dan be compressed if necessary. 
In etber words, never apply leeches to 
ekil&iMf except over a bone. 

\ 846. AifcerLeechss hay© been used 
they Jtpmild be placed in water con- 
tiiMm sixteen per cent, of salt, wMeh 
facilitates the removal of tbe blood 
tbey coatain ; and they should after¬ 


wards be placed one by one in Warm 
water, and the blood forced oUt hy 
gentle pressure. Tbe leeches sbbuH 
then be thrown into fresh water, which 
is to 1b renewed every twenty .-four 
hours# they may 'then be re-applied 
after an interval of eight or ten days* 
and be disgorged a second time. The 
, best plan, however, is to empty the leech 
bv drawing the th^mb mid forefinger 
of the right hand along its body from 
tbe tail to' tbe mouth, tbe'leech being 
firmly held at the sucker extremity 
by the fingers of the left- hand. By 
this moans, with a few minutes’ rest, 
bttweon eael# application, the same 
lqpeh may be%sed four or fire times in 
succession. 

* 849. If a Leech be accidentally 
swallowed, or by any means should get 
into the body, employ an emetic, or 
enema of salt and water. 

860. Scarification is useful in severe 
i contusions, and inflammation of parts. 

It is performed by scratching or slightly 
cutting through the skin with a lancet, 
holding the lancet as you wou!4 a pen 
when you arc ruling lines on paper,’ 

851.—Terms used to express t&La 
Properties of Medicines. 

862. Absorbents are medicines 
which destroy acidity in the stomach 
and bowels, such as magnesia, prepared 
11 chall^ &c. 

858. Alteratives are medicines 
which restore health to the constitu¬ 
tion, without nr^I-icing :my settfible 
effect, sue}.*, .llvsnrsaparilla, sulphur, &c. 

• 854. Analeptios are medicines that* 
restore the strength winch has been lost 
by sickness, sticb as gentian, bark, &o, 

855. Anodynes are medicines which 
^relieve pain, and they are d^yided into^ 
three kind;J| sedatives , hypnoti&^'kaji 
narooties (see these term**)camphor ift 
anodyne as well as narcotic. 

816. Antacids are medicines which 
destroy acidity, such as lime, magnesia, 
soda, &c. , 

857. Antalkalies* tre ^ medicineg . 
given to neutralize alkalies- hi the 
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system, such as citric, nitric, and sui- 878. Demulcents correct acrimony, 
pauric, acids, do. f diminish irrftatioriv and soften parts by 

, 888. Anthelmintics are medicines covering their surface with a jnild and 

usM to expel and destroy worms from viscid matter, such as linseed-tea, gum, 
the stomach and intestines, ^ch as mucilage, hon%y, and marsh-mallow, 
turpentine, cowkage; malo fOrn,t&c. 874. Deobstruents are medicines 

* 859. AntiMliouS are medicines which remove obstructions, such as 
which are useful in bilious affections, iodide of potash, &e. 

such as calomel, &c. ..1 875. Detergents clean the surfaces 

880. Antirheumatios are medicines over which they pals, such as soap, &e. 
used for the cure or rheumatism, such 876. Diaphoretics produce perspi- 
as^olchicum, iodide of potash, <fcc. ration, such os tartrate of antimony, 

881. Antiscorbutics are medicines James’s powder, and camphor, 

against scurvy, such aa citric acid, &e. 877. Digestives are remedies ftp- 

862. Antiseptios are substances plied to ulcers or wounds, to promote 
used to correct putrefaction, such w the formation of matter, such as resin, 
bark, camphor, charooal,’ vinegar, and ointments, warn poultices, &c. 
creosote. . r 878. Disoutients possess the po-wer 

868. Antispasmodios are medicine# of repelling or resolving tumours, such, 

which posses* the power of overcoming as galbanum, mercury, and iodine, 
spasms of the muscles, or allaying severe 879. Diuretics act upon the kid- 
pain from any cause unconnected with noys and bladder, and increase the 
inflammation, such as valorian, ammo- flow of urine, 0 such as nitre, squills, 
ilia, opium, and camphor. .cautharides, camphor, antimony, and 

864. Aperients are medicines which junipOo. 

move the bowels gently, such as rliu- 880. Drastics aie yiolcnt purga- 
barh, manna, and grey powder. tires, such as gamboge, &c. 

865. Aromatics are cordial, spicy, £81. Emetios produce vomiting, or 

and agreeably-flavoured medicines, such the discharge of the contents of the 
as cardamoms, cinnamon, &c. . stomach, such as mustard and hot 

866. Astringents are ^medicines water, tartar-emetw/Ipecacuanha, sul- 

which contract the fibres of r the body, phate, pf zinc, i»; .1 sulphate of copper, 
diminish excessive discharges, and act 882. Emmana^Ogues are medicines 
indirectly as tonics, such as o*k bark, j*-hich exerejse a direct action on the 
galls, Ac. uterus oi wc, ub, provoking the natural 

867. Attendants are medicines ■»periodical secretion, such as castor, 

which are supposed to thin the blood, asafoetidl, galbanurfi? ^on, mercury, 
such as ammoniated iron, &o. alpes, hellebore, savine, ergot of rye, 

£68. BaJsamiofi *cre me 'icines of a | juniper, and pernryroyal. 
soothing kind, such ’dj'vi'sjuv Peruvian 883. Emollients are remedies used 
„ balsam, Ac. < externally to soften the parts they are 

869. Carminatives are medicines applied to„. such as spermaceti, palm 

which allay pain in the 1 stomach and oil, &e. • 

bowels, and expel flatulence, such as 884. Epispastfos are medicines 
aniseed water, &c, «. which blister orteause offusionof senuh 

r -TSTO^feUiarticB are strong purge, - under the cuticle, such as Spanish flies, 
tive medicines, such as jalap, Ac. Burgundy pitch, rosin, and galbanum. 

871. Cordials are'exhilarating and 885. Errhines are medicines which 
warming medicines, such as aromatic produce sneezing, such as. tobacco, Ac. 
confection, Ac. ' 886 . Escharotioa are medicines 

* 873. Corroborants are medicines and which corrode or destroy the vitality 

food which imfeswe the strength, such of the part to which they are applied, 
as iron, gentian, meat, and wine. such as lunar caustic, Ac. 
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887. Expectorants are medicines 
which increase expectoration, or the 
discharge from the bronchial tubes, 
each as ipeeacuanna, squills, opium, 
ammoniacum. • 

8$8. Febrifuges are remedies used 
in fevers, such as all the antimonials, 
bark, quinine, mineral acids, arsenic. 


which they are applied, such as food, 
wine, spirits, ether, sassafras, which is 
an interna! stimulant, and savine, which 
is on external one. 

90cj| Stomachics restore the tone of 
the stifehaCh, such a| gentian, &o. 

904. Styptics are medicines which* 
constrict the surface of a part, and pre- 
889. Hydragogges ore medicines [ vent the effusion of blood, such as kino, 
.hick have tho effect of removing the f briar’s balsam, extract of lead, and ice. 


which 

fluid of dropsy, by producing watery 
evacuations, such as gamboge, calonlel, 
&c. • 

* 890. Hypnotics are medicines that 
relieve pain by procuring sleep, such tfi* 
hops, henbane, morphia, poppy. 

891. Laxatives are medicines which 
cause the bowels to act rather morejhan 

•natural, such as manna, &c. 

892. Narcotics are medicines which 
cause sleep cft* stupor, and allay pain, 
such as opium. See. 

898. Nutrients arq remedies tlia f 
nourish tho body, such as sugar, sago. 
&o. • • * 

894. Paregorics are medicines which 
actually assuage pain, such as com¬ 
pound tincture of camphor, houltuie, 
hops, opium, 

896. Prophylactics are remedies em¬ 
ployed to prev^-L the attack of any 
particular disease, li&flk as quinjpo, &c. 

890. Purgative a\ medicines that 
promote tho evacuation aT tlic bowels, 
such as senna, aloes, jalqp, sails. 

897. Refrigerants .#ro •medicine* 
which supprPoi’ixii unusual h*3at of tho 
body, supli as wood-syrel, tamarind, &c. 

898. Rubefaoien 19 * are medicaments 
which cause redness of the skin, such as 
mustard, &c. 

399. Sedatives are medicines which 
depress the ner*ous energy, and destroy 
sensation, so as to compose, such •as 
foxglove. {See Pareforic|.) • 

900. Sialogogues are medicines 
which promote the flow of saliva or 
spittle, such as salt, calomel, &c. % 

' 901. Soporifics are medicines which 
indqep sleep, such as hops, &c. 

902. Stimulants are remedies ghich 
increase the action of the heart and 
arteries, or the energy of the part to 


905. Sudorifics* promote profuse 
perspiration or ewoating, such as iposa* 
cuanhaf antimony, James’s poWder, 
ammonia. 

906. Tonios give general strength 
to the constitution, restore the natural 
onergios, andrimprove the tone of the 
s^'stpm, such as all the vegetable bitters, 
most of the minerals, also some kinds 
of food, wine, and beer. 

907. Vesicants arc medicines which 
blister, such as strong liquid ammo* 
nia, &c. 

908. Special Rules for the 
Prevention of Cholera. \ 

■ i. It is impossible to ufjge too 
strongly the necessity, in all cases of 
cholera, of instant recourse to medical 
aid, and also in every form and variety 
ef indisposition ; for all disorders aro 
found to merge in tho dominant 
disease* 

ii. Let immediate Belief be sought 
under disorder of the bowels especially, 
however slight. The invasion of cholera 
may thus be readily prevented. 

ri. Let evemlmpurity, animal and 
vegetable -JM’qi’nf kly removed to a 
distance“ from the habitation, such as 
slaughterhouses, pig-sties, cesspools, 
necessaries, •and all other domestic 
nuisances. 

iv. Let all Uncovered Drains bo 

carefhlly Mid frequently cldfcuisefl. - ‘ 14 

v. Let The Grounds-in and around 
the habitation be drained, so as ef¬ 
fectually to carry off moisture of every 

^ kind. 

vi. Let all Partitions be removed 
from within and without habitations, 
which unnecessarily impede ventii#twh** 
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»Vii,, Let ©very Eoom "be daily thrown 
©pen'lor the admission of «#resh air; 
this should be done about noon, when 
the atmosphere is most Hkelv to be 
dry. r , \ 

yiii. Let Dry ^Scrubbing be used 
&& domestic cleansing in place of water 
cleansing. 

*ix. Let excessive Fatigue, and ex¬ 
posure to damp and cold, especially 
during the nighty be avoided. .. 

Let the Use of Gold Drinks and 
acid liquors, especially under xatiguo, 
be avoided} or when the body is heated, 
xi. Let the TJse of Cold Acid Fruits 

*nd vegetables be avoided. 

Xii. Let Excess in the use of ardent 
and fermented liquors and tobaew l>o 
avoided. 

xiii. Let a Poor Diet, and the use of 
impure water in cooking, or for drink¬ 
ing, be avoided. 

xiv. Let the Wearing; of wot and 
insufficient clothes bo avoided. 

xv. Let a Flannel or woollen belt 
be worn round the belly. 

xvi. ^Let Personal 'Cleanliness bo 
carefully observed. 

xvii. Let every cause tending to 
depress the moral and physical ener¬ 
gies be carefully avoided. £.et expo¬ 
sure to extremes of heat and cold M 
avoided. 

xviif. Let Crowding of persons 
Within houses and apartments be 
avoided. o 

xix. Let Sleeping in low or damp 
rooms he avoided, 

XX. Let Fires boj^t up during the 
night in sleeping or adjoin..;» apart¬ 
ments, the night being the period of 
most danger from attack, especially 
under exposure to cold or damp. 

XXi. Let all Bedding and clothing bo 
daily exposal during winter and spring 
to tnd fee^and in summer i(/ the hoat 
of the sun. 

xxii. Let the Dead be buried in 
places remote from the habitation^ of 
the living, liy the timely adoption of 
simple means such as these, cholera, or 
.other epidemic, \ri*l be made to lose its 
yetiom. 


909. Rules for the FreservU* 
tion of Health v 

' f ' y ' 

910. Pure^Atmospherio Air is com¬ 
posed of nitrogen, oxygen, and a wry 
small proportion of carbonic acid' gas. 
! Air once breathed has lost tho chief part 
of its oxygen, and acquired a proper* 
tionate increase qfc carbonio acid, gas. 
The rtf ore, health* reqtiire^ that we 
breathe tho same air once only. 

311. .Hie Solid Part of ear Bodies is 
continually -wasting, and requires to be 
repaired by fresh substances. Therefore, 
food which is to repair the loss, should 
he taken with due regard to the oxeri 
eise and waste of the body. 

912. The Fluid Part of our Bodies 

also wastes constantly ; there is but one 
fluid in animals, which is water. Tk&e- 
fp'c, water only is necessary, and no 
artifice can produce a better drink. • 

913. The Fluid of our Bodies is 
,to the solid in proportion as nine to one. 
Therefore, a like proportion should pre¬ 
vail in the total amount of food taken. 

914. Light exercises an important 

influence upon the growth and vigour 
of animals and plants. Thwefore, our 
dwellings should freoly admit the solar 
rays. V* 

915 Decorc/tsyig Animal and 
■Vegetable Suastanoo yield various 
noxious gasoL which enter the lungs 
and corrupt t^o blood. Therefore, mil 
impurities should be^ron* away from 
our abodes, and every precaution be 
observed to secure,*©. pure atmosphere. 

916. Warmth is essential to all 
the bodily functions. Therefore, an 
equal bodily temperature should be 
maintained ky exercise, by clothing, or 
by fire. 

‘317. Exercise, warms, invigorates 
find purifies„,the -body; clothing 1 pre¬ 
serves the warmth the body generates; 
fire iipparts warmth externally. There¬ 
fore, to obtain and preserve warmth, 
exereiso and clothing are preferable to 
fire, ' , 

913. Fire consumes theOsygen 
of the air, and produces noxious gases. 
Therefore, tho air is less ptN ift the 
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.or coal fire, 
deterioration 
should b* repaired Jy increased venti- 
(atkm. 

919. The Shin is ahifhly- organized 
Membrane., full of minute pores, cells, 
bloodvessels, and nerves; it imbibes 
moisture or throws it oft*, according to 
the state of the ionosphere and the 
temperate^ of the body. It also 
“ breathes,” as do the lungs (though 
less actively), All the internal orglns 
sympathize with the skin, ^Therefore, 
it should be repeatedly cleansed. 

990. Late Hours and Anxiotfs 
Pursuits exhaust the nervous system, 
and producs disease and premature 
death. Therefore, the hours of lrbour 

«r and study should be short, t 

991. mental and Bodily Exercise are 
equally essential to the general health 
and happiness. Therefore, labour and 
Study should succeed ‘saeh other. 

929. Man will life most Healthily 
upon simple solids ahd fluids, of > which 
a sufficient but temperate quantity 
should be taken. Therefore, over 
indulgence in strong drinks, tobacco, 
snuff, opium, and all mere indulgences, 
should be avoided. 

993. Sndden^jternations of Heat 
and Oeld are d&ngewus (especially to 


the young and the a 
clothing, in quantity 


). Therefore, 
nd quality, 
tcm&tions of 


should be adapted to ton 
night and' day ; and of the- seasons * 
and drinkingcdlrt water wheft the body 
is hot, and hot tea /aid soups when 
cold, are productive of many evils. 

, 994. Moderation -in Mating and 
drinking,, short hours of labour and 
study, regularity in exercise, recrea¬ 
tion, and rest, cleanliness, equanimity 
of temper and equality of temperature, 
—these are the great^essqijitials to thaP 
which surpasses all wealth, health of 
mind «f*4 Mg. * 


920. Homoeopathy. * 



As ^lomcsopathy w now practised so 
widely and, indeed, preferred to the 
in many families, toe 


Domestic Pharmacopoeia could scarcely 
lay claim, to he considered complete 
withdut a brief mention; of t he principal 
remedies used and recommended by 
homoeopathic practitioners, and the dis- 
orders fof* which these remedies an* 
specially applicable/ The principle d3 
homoeopathy is set forth in the Latin 
words “ mnilxa simikhm cuf&ntur,” 
the meaning of which is “ likeS are 
cured by likes.” Tha meaning of this 
is simply that the homeopathist '’in 
order 10 cure a disease, administers a 
medicine which would produce in a 
perfectly healthy subject, symptoms 
fyke, hut not 'identical with or the mme 
as, the symptoms to counteract which 
the medicine is given. The homoeo¬ 
pathic practitioner, therefore, first 
makes himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the symptoms that are exhibited 
by the sufferer; having ascertained 
these, in order to neutralize them and 
restore the state of the patient’s health 
to a state of equilibrium, so to speak, 
be administers preparations that would 
produce symptoms of a like character 
'in persons in good health. K is not 
said, be it remembered, that the drug 
can produce in a healthy person too 
disease from which the patient is suffer¬ 
ing : it ffi only advanced by homeso- 
pathists that the drug given has the 
power' of prod using in a person in 
health, symptoms similar to those, of 
the .disease under which the patient is 
languishing, and that toe correct mode 
of treatment is to counteract the disease 
symptoms by th*Partificial production of 
similar sy ip^Sfes by medicinal means, 
or in other words, to suit the medicin# 
to the disorder, by a previously ac “ 
quired knowledge of the effects of the 
drug, by experiment on a healthy person, 
927. Allopathy is the name given 
to the oldqj' treatment of diSord $v» } and 
the name is obtained from the fact, 
that the drugs-given do not produce 
symptoms corresponding to those of toe 


Of . Homoeopathy. * disoase for whose relief they are, ad¬ 
ministered as in homoeopathy, Thpin- 
troduetion of toe terfin^s contemporary 
with homoeopathy itself. It was fiteWiy 
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givon to define briefly the distinction by Homoeopathy. —Great stress is 
thaiexiets between the rival modes of laid by homoBopatmsts on attention to 
treatment, and it has been accepted and diet, but not so much so in the^present 


all medical men wl 


have 

rest- 


day as when the system was first intro* 
no faith in homoeopathy, and ththtroat- dueed. The reader will find a list of 
ment that its folloyy^rs prescribe.' articles of food that may and may 

« 028. Ahopathio Treatment is caid not be taken in par. 961. For com* 
to be experimental, while Homoeopathic plete direction on this point, and on 
treatment is based on certainty, result- diseases and their treatment and rent¬ 
ing from experience. The allopathist 'dies, he must be referred to*works on 
tries various drugs, and if one medicine this subject by l)r. Kichurd Epps and 
OfS>ne combination of drugs fails, tries others. All that can bwdone here is to 


another; but the homooopathist ad minis- give briefly a few of the more common 
tors only such medicaments as may be ailments “that flesh is heir to,” with 
Indicated by the symptoms of thepatient. the symptoms by which they are indi* 
If two drugs are given, as is frequently? eated, and the medicines by which they 


and perhaps generally, the ease, it is 
because the symptoms exhibited arp of 
such a character that they cannot be 
produced in a healthy person by the 
action of one and tho same drug, and, 
consequently cannot be counteracted or 
neutralised by the action of a single 
drug. 

929. Homoeopathic Medicines arc 


may be alleviated and eventually cured* 
921. Asthma, an ailment which 
should be referred in all cases to the 
medical practitioner. Symptom*. Diffi* 
ci^lty of breathing, with cough, either 
spasmodic and without expectoration, 
or accompanied-;with much expectora¬ 
tion, Medicines . Aconitum napellus, 
especially with cohgestion or slight 


given in the form of globules or tine- spitting of blood; Antimonium tartari- 
tures, the latter being generally pro- cum for wheeling and rattling in the 


ferred by homoeopathic practitioners.* chest; Arsenicum for chronic asthma ; 
When contrasted with the doses of ipecacuanha ; Kux vomica, 
drugs given by allopathists, the small 932. Bilious Attacks, if attended 
doses administered by homoeopathists with diarrhoea and c'jTfbus. evacuations 
must at first sight appear wnoily in-* of a bright yello/ Colour. Medicines, 
adequate to the purpose for which they Bryonia, if unking from sedentary 
are given ; but homoeopathists/ whose occupations, for from eating ana 
dilution and trituration diffuse the drinking tooueely; or Nux y 


drug given throughout the vehicle in &nd kleixurius in aUematiop, 


vomica 


which it is administered, argue that by former correcting constitution and the 
this extension of its surface the active latter nausea, fulk/es at the pit? of the 
power of the drug is jjtoatly increased ; stomach, and a f<5ul tongue. 

_J A,, il_ ■ _ J 1 • _ . . non Tl_._n . n 


and that tliere is reason Ai *his argu- 933. Bronchitis. Symptoms. Ca- 
ment is shown by the fact that large tarrh accompanied with fever, expec- 
aoses of certain drugs administered toration dark, thick, and sometimes 
fear certain purposes will £ass through streaked with blood i urine dark, thick, 
the system without in any way affect- and scanty. Medicines. Aconitum 
ing those organs, which will be £eted ftapellus, especially in earlier stages; 
' on # most powerfully by the ^/ery same Bryonia for pain in coughing and diffi. 
drugs when administered in" much culty^pf breathing; Antimonium tar* 
emaller doses. Thus a small dose of tarieum, loose cough with much expec- 
sweet spirit of nitre will act on Vhe toration and a feeling of, and tendency 
skin and promote perspiration, but a to, suffocation; - Ipecacuanha, aecqmu- 


xarge dose will act as a diuretic only, latiox- of phlegm in bronchial tubes and 
and exert no infl&eace on the skin. for children. 

930. Treatment of AUmentB i 934. Bruises and Wounds. For 



all bruise*, blact eyes, etc., Apply 
Arnica lotion; for sight wounds, after 
washing* well with cold water, apply 
Arnica plaster; ter stop bleeding when 
ordinary means fail, ahd for larger 
wounds, apply concentrated tincture of 
Calendula, 

835. Cold in the Head or Catarrh. 
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and especially about tbo head, eyes, 
and nose, running from, and obstruc¬ 
tion of, nose;, soreness aiyl irrita¬ 
tion of the throat and bronifual tubes. 
Medicines. Aconitum napellus for fe¬ 
verish symptoms ; Belladonna for sofo 
throat and headache with inclination 
to cough; Mercurius for running from 
nose and sneezing; Nux vomica for 
stoppage of nostrils; Clmmomilla for 
children and women, for whom l*ulsa- 
tilla is also ifeeful in such cases. # 

836. Chilblains. Symptom*. Irri¬ 
tation and itching oftthe skin, which 
assumes a bluish red colour. Medi¬ 
cines. Arnica moAtana, taker* infer¬ 
nally or used os outward application, 
unless the chilblain be broken, when 
arseincum should be used. If* the 
swelling and irritation do not yield to 
those remedies use Belladona and RIiub 
toxicodendron. «*, 

837. Cholera. Vt^Bilious or Eng¬ 
lish cholera. Syrnmnui. isausea, 
proceeding to vomiting;Vp*iping of tjie 
bowels, watery and offensive evacua¬ 
tions, in. which much bile is present* 
accompanied^ ’ With weakness and de¬ 
pression. Mcchcinfp? Bryonia, with 
ipecacuanha at commencement o T at¬ 
tack, ii, Malignant-or Asiatic cholera. 
Symptoms as in English cholera, but in 
a more, oggravated form, followed by 
what is call Ad # the “ cold stage,” 
marked by great severity of griping 
pain in the stomach^accqjmpanied witti 
frequent and copious watery evacua¬ 
tions, and presently with cramps in all 
parts of.the body; after which the 
extremities become chilled, the pulse 


sufferer begins to feel warmth return- 
ing to the body, and perspiration 
ensues. In the later stages, Cuprum . 
and Yeratrum. 

93lf. Tinoture of Camphor is one 
of the riTost usefuj of the homoeo¬ 
pathic, remedies in all cases of colic** 
diarrhoea, etc. In ordinary casoa 


Symptoms. Fever^Ji feeling generally, J fifteen drops on sugar may be taken 
——:-n- -■*—^ ■ Ll - ■*- 3 —' every quarter of ai^bour until the pain 

is allayed. In more aggravated cases, 
and in cases of cholera, a few drops 
may btf taken at intervals of froth two 
to five minutes. A dose of fifteen 
drops of camphor on sugar tends to 
founteract a aihill if taken soon after 
premonitory • symptoms show them¬ 
selves, and act as a prophylactic 
against cold. 

, 939. Colio or Stomach-Ache.— 

This disorder is indicated by griping 
pains in the bowels, which sometimes 
extends upwards into and over the 
region of the chest. Sometimes tho 
pain is attended with vomiting and Cold 
perspiration. A warm bath is useful, 
and hot flannels, or a jar or bottle filled 
•with hot water should be applied to 
the abdomen. Medicines. Aconitum 
napellus, especially when the abdomen 
is tender to the touch, and the patient 
is feverish; Belladonna for severe grip¬ 
ing and spasmodic pains; Bryonia for 
bilious»colic and diarrhoea; ChamomiHa 
for children. 

Q40. Constipation. — Women are 
more subject than men to this confined 
state of the bowels, which will, in many 
[ias^s yield to eafcrcise, plain nutritious 
1 iof wilt; and erviked fmit. 


diet, with ; egetables and cooked fmit, 
and but little bread, and an enema 
milk and water, or thin gruel if it is 
some time %ince there has been any 
action of the bowels. Medicines. 
Bryonia, especially for rheumatic 
patients, gmd disturbed State of 
stomach ;*Nux vomica, for persons Of 
sedentary habit*, especially males; 
Pulsatilla, for farmen; Sulphur, for 


scarcely discernible, the result of which* constipation that is habitual or of long 
jtMtfmpor and ultimately death, $Medi- ■ continuance. 

dms. Camphor, in the form of tine- 941. Convulsion#t*~For convulsions 
tote, in frequent doses, until tho arising from whatever cause, a wdhn 
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bath is desirable, and a milk and water 
qg&ria, if .the child's bowels are con¬ 
fined. Medicines. Belladonna and Cha- 
montilla, if the convulsions are, caused 
by teething, with Aeonitum nap^Uus if 
the little patient be^feveriah.; *Ac<kutum 
^apellus, Cina, and Belladonna, for 
convulsions caused by worms; Aconite 
and Coifcea, when they arise from fright; 
Ipecacuanha and Nux vomica, when 
they have been caused by repletion, or 
fosd that is difficult of digestion* 

042 . Cough. —For this disorder, a 
light farinaceous diet is desirable, with 
plenty of out-door exercise and constant 
use of the sponging-hath- Mediemeu 
Aeonitum napellus, iorahacd, dry, hack- ; 
tog cough; Antimoniuru, for otyngti 
with wheezing and difficulty of expeeto-. 
ration; Belladonna, for spasmodic cough, 
with tickling in the throat, or sore 
throat; Bryonia, for haul, dry cough, 
with expectorations streaked with blood ; 
ipecacuanha, for children. 

943 . Croup . —As this disorder fre¬ 
quently and quickly terminates fatally, 
recourse should be had to a duly quali¬ 
fied practitioner as soon as possible.* 
The disease lies chiefly in the larynx 
and bronchial tubes, and is easily recog¬ 
nisable by the sliarp, barking sound of 
the cough. A warm hath an<f mustard 
poultice will often tend to give relief. 
Medicines, Aeonitum napellus,an the 
earlier stages of the disorder, and 
spongia and Hepar sulphuris, in t the 
more advanced stages, the latter medi¬ 
cine being desirable when the cough is 
not $p violent and the*breathing oasior. 

944 . _ BiaTThtsa.—to 

he used to this disorder are those which 
aVe mentioned under colic and bilious 
attacks. » * 

. 045 . Dysentery is somewhat similar 
to diarrhoea, but the symptoms are 
moreaggra«*ated in characto-, anft the 
eyabuatiohs are- chiefly muefls streaked 
With blood. As a toc&Y remedy hot 
flannels or a. stone jai filled with hot 
water and wrapped in flannel, should 
be applied to the abdomen. Medicines. 
Colocynthis and*4Jercurius to alter¬ 
ation. 


946. Dyspepsia or Jadigesttoa arises 
from weakness of the digestive organs. 
Symptom, Chief s among these are 
habitual costiveness, heartburn and 
nausea, disinclination to eat, listlessness 
and weakness, accompanied with fatigue 
after walking, Ac., restlessness End 
disturbed sleep at night, bad taste to 
tho mouth, with wl^le tongue, especially 
in the morning, accompanied at times 
with fulnesain the region oithe stomach, 
amt flatulence w hich causes disturbance 
of the hoaft. The causes of indigestion 
are too numerous to he mentioned here, 
hht they may he inferred when it is 
said that scrupulous attention must he 
paid to diet (seo par. 9G1); that meals 
should he taken at regular and not 
too long intervals ; that warm drinks, < 
stimulants, and tobacco should he 
ayoided; that early and regular hours 
should he kept, with a cold or chilled 
sponge hath ev*ry morning ; and that 
measures should be taken to obtain a 
lair amount of exercise, and to provide 
suitable occupation for both body and 
mind during the day. Mediciltes. 
Arnica montana for persons who 
are nervous and irritable, and 
suffer much from headache; Bryonia 
for persons who are^Tious and subject 
to rhei^natism, a»%'those who are list¬ 
less, di>%iaclina|r to *eat, and have an 
unpleasant biller taste to the mouth; 
JJTnpar sulphiij*^ for chronic indigestion 
*.nd cofitivcness, attended with tendency 
to vomit, in tnc mormn|f?^f©rcuriua in 
cases of natulc'\-e, <*ombinai with 
coarveness; Ntrx vomica for indi¬ 
gestion that makes itself felt from 
2 a.m. to 4 a.m., or thereabouts, withy 
loss of appetite and nausea in thfe 
morning, and for persons with a ten¬ 
dency to piles, and those who are 
engaged in f sedentary occupations; 
Pulsatilla for women generally^ and 
Chamomilla for children. 

94V. Fevers.—For all fevop of a 
serious character, such as scarlef*fever, 
i typhus fever, typhoid fever, gMtrfc 
fever, intermittent fever, or ague,rfcc., 
it is better to send at coaee for a medical 
man. In cases of ordinary fevetj hi* 
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Seated by alternate flphea acid shiver- lest, through exposure to cold in apy 
Lng,a hot .dry skja, rapid pulae, and way, the pash may bo checked aha 
dry foul atongue, the patient should driven inwards. Medicines. Aeoni- 
have a warm batn, take but little turn tuusellue, and Pulsatilla, which 
nourishment, and drink* cold watei;. are suff&iejit for all ordinary cases. If 
Medicine. Aoonitum napellus, there be much fever, belladonna; and if 

948. Platiilenoy.— Inis disorder, the raahbe driven inbyachill, Bryopia.* 

which arises from, and is a symptom of, 953. Mumps. — This disorder is 
indigestion, frequency affects respira- sometimes consequent on measles. It 
tioa, and # causes disturbance and is indicated by thfc swelling of the 
quickened action of the heart. The glands pndcr the ears-and lower jaw. 
patient should pay attention to diet, ’|is It is fax more painful than dangerouf. 
for dyspepsia. Medicines, ftnina and Fomenting with warm water is useful. 
Nnxvoinioa; Pulsatilla for women, an^[ Medicines. Mercurius generally; Bella- 
Chamomilla for cliildron. Boo I)ys- donna may be used when mumps 
PEF 8 IA (946). fftlow an attaak of measles. 

949. Headache. —ThiB disorder pro- 954. NettSjrash.— This rash, eo 

ceeds from so many various causes, called because in appearance it resembles 
# whieh require different treatment, that the swelling and redness caused by the 
it & wiser to apply at onee*to a regular sting of a nettle, is generally produced 
homoeopathic practitioner, aiul especially by a disordered state of the stomach, 
in headache of frequent occurrence. Medicines. Aoonitum napellus, Nux 
Medicines. - Nux vonuca*when headache vomica, or Pulsatilla, in ordinary cases ; 
is caused by indigestion; Pulsatilla Arsenicum is useful if there be much 
being useful for women ; Belladonna fever ; Belladonna if the rash is accom- 
'and Ignatia^for sick headache; Aconi- panied with headache. 

turn napelltis andArsenicumiornervous 955. Piles.—The ordinary JjpmoeO- 
headaohe. ■ * pathic remedies for this painful com* 

950. Heartburn^— For tliis un- plaint arc Nux vomkfa and Sulphur, 

pleasant sensation of heat, arising from 956. Sprains. —Apply to the part 
the stomach,, accompanied by a bitter nffected a lotion formed of one part of 
tastfk and sometime! iby nausea, Nux tincture oi Arnica totw r o of water. For 
vomica is a good mtxLiemo. Pulsatilla persona who cannot use Arnica, in con- 
may be taken by women* 9 sequent*) of the irritation produced by 

951. Indigestion. —3 h Dyspepsia it,-a loti op of tincture of Calendula may 

(946). » <i be u^)d in the proportion of one part of 

959. Meife'iiS. — This complaint, the tincture to four of water, 
which seldom attaek^adi Its, is indi- 967. Teething.—Infant* and very 
eated in its early stage by tho usSal young children iTequently experience 
accompaniments and signs of a severe much pain in the mouth during denti- 
eold in the head—namely, sneezing, <tion, and especially when th« tooth "i% 
running from the nose grid eyelids, making its way through the gum. The 
which are swollen. The sufferer also child is oftlhi feverish, the month 
coughs, does,not care to eat, and feqjs and gums hot and tender, and the 
sick and restless. Abctit ft^ur days aftei* face flushed. There is also much 
the first appearance of theso premoni- running from the mouth,^ and - 
tory symptoms, a red rash comes out bowels ar* disturbed, being in some 
oyer tho faee, neck, and body, which cases confined, and in others re* 
diea away, and. finally disappears in laxsri, approachin| to diarrhoea. M$M~ 
abput f five days. The patient should Heines. These are Aoonitum napellus * 1 ih . 
be larpt warm* and remain in one 500 m ordinary cases ; Nux vemica, when the 
during the continuance of the disorder, bowels are confined; 99hmomilk t when 
a»4 espechuiy while the rash is out, the bowels am relaxed; Mcrcuriu«,If 
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, tbo relaxed state of the bowels has deep- 
mod into dfarrhoja; Belladonna, if there 
J» symptoms of disturbance of the brain. 

9fS8; Whooping - Cough. ~pus dis¬ 
ease is sometimes of long duration, for 
if it shows itself in the autumn or 
* winter months, the little patient will 
frequently retain the cough until May 
or even June, when it disappears with 
the return of warmer weather. Change 
of air when practicable is desirable, 
^Specially when the cough has been of 
long continuance. In this cough 
there are three stages. In the first 
the symptoms are those of an ordinary 
cold in the head and cough. In the 
second the cough becoiues hard, cby 
and rapid, and the inhalation of, tno 
air, after or during the paroxysm hi 
coughing produces the peculiar sound 
from which the disease is named. In 
the final stage the cough occurs at longer 
intervals, and the paroxysms are less 
violent and ultimately disappear. In 
this stage the disease is subject to 
fluctuation, the cough again increasing 
in frequency of occurrence and inten¬ 
sity if' the patient haa been unduly 
exposed to cold ’ or damp, or if the 
weather is very changeable. Children 
suffering from whooping-cou^h should 
have a fight nourishing diet and only 
go out when the weather is mild and 
warm.' Medicines. Aconitum .lapellus 
in the very commencement of, the dis¬ 
order, f olio wed by Ipecacuanha andjsux 
Vomica when the second stage is just 
approaching and during its continuance. 
These medicines may be continued if 
necessary during the third stage. 

, 959. Worms. — The presence of 
worms is indicated by irritation of 
the membrane of the nose, causing 
the child to thrust its finger into the 
nostrils; by irritation of the lower part 
of the body ; by thinness, erpessive ap- 
eute and restlessness in sleep. Chil¬ 
ton suffering from worms should eat 
meat freely and ndi take so much 
bread, vegetables, and farinaceous food' 
as children generally do. They should 
have as much WEcise as possible in 
the open air, and be sponged with cold 


water every morning. The worms 
that mostly trouble children are the 
thread worms, which are present chiefly 
in the lowor^portion of the intestines, 
and tho round worm. Medicines, $c. 
Administer an injection of weak salt- 
and-water, and give Aconitum napellus, 
to l>e followed by Ignatia and Sulphur 
in the order in V hich they arc here 
given. These are tho us^al remedies 
for thread worms. ' For round worms, 
whose presence in the stomach is indi¬ 
cated by" great thinness, sickness and 
discomfort, and pain in the stomach, 
'’Aconitum napellus, Gina, Ignatia and 
Sulphur are given, 

960. Extent of Doses in Homoeo¬ 
pathy.—Uoinueopathie medicines are 
given in th# form of globules, pilules, 
or tincture, tho last-named being gene- 
mllv preferred. The average doses for 
adults are from half a drop to one drop 
of the tincture' given in a tablespoonful 
, 0 ^ water, from two to four pilules, 
or fro.a three to sik globules. In using 
the tincture it is usual to measure 
j out a few tablespoonfuls of water and 
to add to it a certain number of drops 
1 regulated by the quantity of water that 
is used. For children medicine is mixed 
at the same strong^ ;buta less quantity 
is giv^n. TLq v^per quantity for a 
dose is alwe la given in books and 
manuals for &ie homoeopathic treatment 
of disease. f*.Tiall cases of the principal 
- medicines used in homoeopathy can be 
procured ’ from,, most * wiemists, and 
wjjh each case 5 ., little book showing 
the symptoms and treatment of all 
ordinary complaints is usually given* 

| 961. Diet in Homoeopathy, The 

articles of f:'od that are chiefly recom¬ 
mended when attention? to diet is neces- 
stry are stale bread, beef, mutton, 
^poultry, freji $imo, fish; chiefly cod 
and flat fish, avoiding mackerel, &c., 
eggs^md oysters. Dice, sago, tapioca, 
and arrowroot are permitted, as are 
also potatoes, carrots, turnips, broccoli, 
cauliflower, asparagus, French'■ beans, 
and broad beans. Water, milk, cocoa, 
ami chocolate may be drunk. . It is 
desirable to avoid all things that ore not 
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specified in the foregoing list. Ripe fruit 
may be eaten, but unrrpe fruit, unless 
cooked, Should be ^rupulously avoided. 

062. Signs of the*Weather. 

063. Dew.—If tho dew lies plenti¬ 
fully on the grass after a fair day, it is 
a sign of another fair day. If not, and 
there is no wind, rain must follow. A, 
red eveniifg portends fine wenther; but 
if the redness spread too far upwards 
from the horizon in the evening, nnd 
especially in the morning, it foretells 
-wind or rain, or both. • 

964. Colour of Sky.—"When tho 
sky, in rainy weather, is tinged with 
sea green, tho rain will increase; if 
with deep blue, it will be showery. 

966. Clouds. —Previous to much 
rain falling* tho clouds grow bigger, 
and increase very fast, especially before 
thunder. When the ^louda are formed 
like fleeces, but dense m the middle and 
bright towards the.edges, with the*sW 
bright, they are signs of a fioSt,, with 
hftil, snow, or rain. If clouds form 
high in air, in thin whito trainf like, 
locks of wool, tliov portend wind, and 
probably rain. When a general cloudi¬ 
ness covors the sky, and small black 
fragments 6f cit^ds fly underneath, 
they are a sure sign <>4ram, an#! proba¬ 
bly" will be lasting, vbro currents of 
clouds always portend train, and, *in 
summer, thunder. 

966. Hgaveniy Bodies. A hazine^l 
in the air, which diips the sun’s light, 
and mifkes the orb appear whitish^ or 
ill-defined— or at night, if the moon and 
stars grow dim, and a ring encircles tho^ 
former, rain will follow. If tho sun’s* 
rays appear like Moses’ Hbrns—if white 
at setting, or shorn of his ray?, or if he 

f oes down into a bapk of clouds hAjje 
orizon, bad weather is ?o be expected. 
If the moon looks pale and dim, we ex¬ 
pect rain; if red, wind; and ifiof her 
natural colour, with a clear sky, fair 
Weather. If the moon is rain y through 
will clear at the change, and, 
perhaps, the rain return a fo\P days 
after, Jf fair throughout, and rain at 
the change, the fair weather will 
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probably return on the fourth or fifth 

. Weather Precautions.— 
If the feather appears doubtful, always 
take tne precaution of having an um¬ 
brella when you gofmt, as you therebv 
avoid the chance of getting wet—or 
encroaching under a friend’s umbrella— 
or being under the necessity of borrow¬ 
ing one, which LrrSblves the trouble of 
returning it, and pdssibly puts i^c 
lender to inconvenience. 

968. Leech. Barometer. —Take 
an eight-ounce phial, and put in it three 
wills of water, and place in it a healthy 
leech, chanujhg the water ha summer 
•nee a week, and in winter once in a 
^or.night, and it will most accurately 
prognosticate the weather. If the 
weather is to he fine, the leech lies 
motionless at the bottom of the glass, 
and coiled together in a spiral form; if 
rain may be expected, it will creep up 
to the top of its lodgings, and remain 
there till the weather is settled; if W'e 
are to have wind, it will move through 
its habitation with amazing swiftness, 
and seldom goes to rest till it begins to 
blow hard; if a remarkable storm of 
thunder and rain is to succeed, it will 
lodge for some days before almost con¬ 
tinually out of tho water, and discover 
great uneasiness in violent throes and 
convulsive-like motions; in frost as in 
clear summer-like weather it lies con¬ 
stantly at the bottom; and in snow as 
in rainy weather it pitches its dwelling 
in the vory moi^h. of the phial. The 
tep should bo covered over with a piece 
of muslin. 

969. The Chemical Bar onewetef. 

—Take a Igng narrow bottle, such as 
an old - fashioned Eau-de- Cologne 
bottle, and put into it two and a half 
drachma of camphor, ^nd eleven 
drachms spirit of wine, - when*the 
camphor is dissolved, which it will 
readily do by slight agitation, add the 
following mixture:—Take water, nine 
drachms ; nitrate of potash (saltpetre), 
thirty-eight grains and muriate of 
ammonia (sal ammoniac), thirty-eight 
grains. Dissolve these salts in the 
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waipy prior to mixing with the eam- 
phorated spirit; then shake the whole 
well together. Cork the bottle well, 
and wax the top, but afterward|»inake 
a Very small aperture in the work with 
,# red-hot needle.*" The bottle may 
then be hung up, or placed in any 
stationary position. By observing the 
different appearances wliieh the ma¬ 
terials assume, as tht' weather changes, 
it becomes an excellent prognosticator 
of a coming storm or of fine weather. 

070. Signification of Names. 
,071. Christian Names^of Men. 

tar on, Hebrew, a mountain, ®r lofty. 

Abel, Hebrew, vanity. 

Abraham, Hebrew, the father of many. ». 
Absalom, Hebrmo, the father of peace. 

Adam, Hebrew, rod earth 
Adolphus, Saxon, happiness and help. 
Adrian, Latin, one who helps. 

Alan, Celtic, harmony: or Slavonic, a 
hound. 

Albert, Saxon, all bright. 

Alexander, Greek, a helper of men. 

Alfred, &tro/i, all peace, 

Alonzo, form of Alphonso, q.r. 

Alphonso, German, ready or willing. 
Ambrose, Greek, immortal. 

Ames, Hebrew, a burden. « 

Andrew, Greek, courageous. 

Anthony, Latin, flourishing. 

Archibald, German, a bold observer." 
Arnold, German , a maintainor of honour. 
Arthur, British, a strong man. • 

Augustus, ■) , 

Augustin, \ Latin * venerable, grand. 
Baldwin, German, a bold winner. 

Bardulph, German, a famous helper. 
B&rnaby, Hebrew, a prophet’s son. 
Bartholomew, Hebrew, the son of him who 
made the waters to rise. 

Beaumont, French, a pretty mount 
Bed e, Saxon, prayer. 

Bch|amln, Mtbrcv.', the son of a right hand. 
Behnet, Latin, blessed. 1 

Bernard, German, bear's heart. 

Bertram, German, fair, illustrious. t 
Bertrand, German, bright raven. 

Boniface, Latin, a well-door. 

Brian, French, havfu* a thundering voice. 
OadWallader, British, valiant in war. 

Cwsar, Latin, adorned with hair. 


Caleb, Hebrew, a dQgt 
Cecil, Latin, dim-sighted* 

Charles, German, nobl^-spirited, * 
Christopher, Greek, bearing Christ. 
Clement, Latin, rnild-tempered. 

Conrad, German, able counsel. 
Constantine, Ijttin, resolute. 

Cornelius, Latin, meaning uncertain. 
Crispin, Latin, having burled locks. 
Cuthbert, Saxon, known famously. 

Dan, Hebrew, judgment. 

])ai*M, Hebrew, God is judge, 

David, Hebiew, well-beloved. 

Denis, Grek, belonging to the god of wine 
Douglas, Gaelic, dark grey, 
lhincan, Saxon, brown chief, 
j Dunstan, Saxon , most high, 
j Edgar, Saxon, happy honour. 

S Edmund, Saovn, happy peace. 

[ Edward, Sajon, happy keeper. 

I Edwin, Saxon, happy conqueior. 
j Egbert, Sanm, ever bright, 
j Elijah, Hebrew, Ged the fjord. 

! Elisha, Hebrew, the salvation of God. 

* Emmanuel, Hebrew, God with us. 
j Enoch, Hebrew, dedicated. 

! Ephraim, Hebrew, fruitful, 
lirasriujs, Greek, lovely, worthy to be loveil 
Ernest, (inch, earnest, serious. 

Esau, Hebrew, hairy. 

Eugene, Grach, nobly descended. 

Eustace, Greek, 6tandjJ»g firm. 

Evan, nrifvan, Hrjd.»h,ethc same as John. 
Bverard, Germam \\ell reported. 

EAikiol, Ihbrc avthe strength of God. 
Felix, Latin, happy. 

Ferdinand, Jlerman, pure peafft, 

Fergus, Saxon, mai r ’v strength. 

Frav ns, German, free. 

Frederic, German, rich peace. 

Gabriel, Hebrew, this strength of God. 
‘Geoffrey, German, joyful, 

George, Greek, husbandman. 

Gerard, Saxon., all tawapdlifiess. 

GitfSan, Hebrew, a breaker. 

Gilbert, ^«rwft, A jrigfit a? gold. 

Giles, Greek , a little goat. 

Godard German, a godly disposition, 
Godfrey, German, God’s peace. 

Godwin, German, victorious in God. ' 
'‘Griffith, British, having great faith. . 

Guy, Frenchi a leader. 

Hannlbal, Punic, agracioua lord. 

Harold, Saxon, a champion.' 

Hector, Greek, a stout defender* 
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Henry, German, a rich lar 
Herbert, Carman, a bright lord. 

Hercules, Greek, the g^ory of Hera, or Juno, 
•[czekiah, Hebrew, cleavingHo the Lord. 
Horace, Latin, meaning uncertain. 

Horatio, Italian, worthy to be beheld. 
Howel, British, sound or whole. 

Hubert, German, a bt|ght colour. 

Hugh, Dutch, high, lofty. 

Humphrey,domestic peace, 
Ignatius, Latin, iijry. 

Ingram, German, of angelic pur*#y. 1 
Isaac, Hebrew, laughter. 

Jubez, Hebrew, one who causes pain. * 
Jacob, Hebrew, a supplanter. 

James or Jacques, beguiling. 

Juab, Hebrew, fatherhood. 

Job, Hebrew, sorrowing. 

•Joel, Hebrew, acquiescing. • 

John, Hebrew, Jho grace of the Lord. 
Jonah, Hebrew, a dove. 0 

Jonathan, Hebrew, the gift of the Lord. 
Joscelin, German, just. * 

Joseph, Hebrew, addition. • # 

Joshua, Hebrew, a Saviour. • 

Joaiah or Josaia, Hebre w, the lire of the Lord. 
Julius, Latin, soft haired. ( 

Lambert, Saxon, a fair lamb. 

Lancelot, Spanish, a little lance. 

Laurence, Latin, crowned with laurels. 
Lazarus, Hebrew, dv dilute of help. 
Leonard, German, like .lion. 

Leopold, German, defending the peo pic. 
Lewis or Louis, French, thotyefender of U40 
people. 

Lionel, Latin, a lit tle lion. 

Llewellin, Bftiwh, like a Lion, 
tlewellyjj, Celtic, llgbt'ffng. 

Lucius, Latin, shining. • 

- Luke, Greet, a wood or grove. 

Manfred, German, great peace. 

Mark, Latin, a hammer. ^ 

Martin, Latin, martyil. 

Matthew, Hebrew, a gift or preaeuu. * 
Maurice, Latin, sprung tif a |ioo>r. • 

Meredith, British, the roaring of the sea. 
Michael, Hebrew, who is like God P 
Morgan, British, a mariner. * 

Moses, Hebrew, drawn out. 

Nathaniel, Hebrew, the gift of God. 

* French, somewhat black, * 
Nicholas, Greek, victorious over the people, 
N06I, French, belonging to one’s nativity. 

. Norman. French . one born in Normandy. 


Obadiah, Hebrew, the servant of the Lord, 
Oliver, Latin, an olive. 

Orlando— Italian, counsel for the land. 
Orson, Imtin, a bear. 

Osmund, SJfyon, house peace, ’ 

Oswald, Saxon, ruler ora house. 

Owen, British, well-descended. 

Patrick, Latin, a nobleman, 

•Paul, Latin, small, little. 

Pauliuus, Ixitin, Id tldfPaul. 

Pereival* French, a place Til Prance, 

Percy, hjighsh, adaptation of “ pierce eye. 
Peregrine, Latin, outlandish. 

Peter, Greek, a rock or stone. 

Philip. Greek, a lover oi horses. 

Pntneos, llebreoi bold countenance, 
Utlph, contracted from Randolph, or 
tyowhi), or Ranulph, Saxon, pure help. 
Raymond, German, quiet peace. 

Reuben, Hebrew, the sou of vision. 

Reynold, German, a lover of prnity. 
Richard, Saion , power! ul. 

Robert, German, famous in counsel. 
Roderick, German, rich in fame. 

Roger, German, strong counsel. 

Roland or Rowland, German, counsel for 
the land. 

Kollo, form of Roland, q.v. 

Rufus, Latin, reddish. 

Samson, Hebrew, a little son. 

Samuel, Ijebrrw, heard by God. 

Saul, Hebrew, desired. 

Sebastian, Greek, to be reverenced, 

Seth, Hebrew, appointed, 

Silas, Lat+n, sylvan or living In the woods. 
Simeon, Hebrew, hearing. 

Simon, Ilebreu', obedient. 

Solomon, Hebrew, jieaceable. 

St< ihen, Greek, a i*own or garland, 
dwithln, Saxon, very high. 

Theobald, Saxon, bold over the people. 
Theodore, Greek, the gift of God, 
Theodosius, (Freeh, given of God. 
Theophilus, Greek, a lover of God. 

Thomas, Hebrew a twin. 

Timothy, Greek , a fearer oi 
Titus, Gmr^meanlng uncertain. * 

Toby, or Tobias, Hebrew, the goodness of 
Hie Lord. ^ 

►Valentine, Latin, powerful. 

Victor, Latin, conqueror. 

Vincent, Latin, conquering. 

Vivian, Latin t living. • • 

Walter, German, a conqueror. 


I 
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Walwin, l German, & conqueror. Deborah, Hebrew, ft. bee. 

Wilfred, Saxon, hold and peaceful, Diana, Greek, Jupiter'a daughter. 

William, German, defending many, Dorcas, Greek, a wild.roo. 

JSaeebeua, Syriac, Innocent. a, Dorothea or D,orothy, Greek, the gift of 

Zachary, Hebrew, remembering the Lord. God. 

Zebedee, Syriac, haying an inheritance. Edith, Saxon, happiness. 
whZecharlah, Hebrew, remembered ot the Eleanor, Saxon, all fruitful. 

Lord. Eliza, Elizabeth, Hebrew, the oath of God, 

JSedekiah, Hebrew, the justice of the Lord, Ellen, another fur m o$Helen, q. v. 


972. Christian ’itfames of Women. 

iftla, German, same as Edith, q.v, 

Adela, German, same as Adeline, q.v. 
Adelaide, German, same as Adeline, q,r. 
Adeline, German, a princess. 

Agatha, Greek, good. , 

Agnes, German, chaste. 

Alethea, Greek, the truth. 

Althea, Greek, hunting. 

Alice, Alicia, German , noble. 

Ainu, Latin, benignant. 

Amabel, Latin, loveable. 

Amy, Amelia, French, a beloved. 
Angelina, Greek, lovely, angelic. 

Anna, or Anne, Hebrew, gracious. 
Arabella, Latin, a fair altar. 

Aureola, Latin, like gold. 

Aurora, Latin, morning brightness. 
Barbara, Latin, foreign or strange. 
Beatrice, Latin, making happy, 

Bella, Italian, beautiful. 

Benedict*, Latin, blessed. j 


Emily, corrupted jrem Amelia* 

Emma, German, a nurse. 

Esther, Heather, Hebrew q secret. 

Eudo<a, Gt eek, prospering in the Way. 
Eudora, Greek, good gift. 

Eudosia, Greek, good gift or well-given, 
j Eugenia, French, well-born. 

Eunice, Greek, lair victory. 

E\a 01 Eve, Hebrew, causing life. 

'■»- Fanny, diminutive of Frances, g.v, 
Eenella, Greek, bright to look on. 

Flora, Latin, flowers. 

Florence, T/xtm, blooming, flourishing. 
Frances, German„ free. 

Gertrude, German, all truth. 

XlrS.ee,, Latin, favour. 

Hagar, Hebrew, a stranger. 

Iladassah, Hebrew, form of Esther, q.v. 
Hannah, Hebrew, gracious. 

Harriet, German, head of the house. 
Helen or Helena, Greek, a'lurlng, 
Henrietta, fern, and dim. of Henry, q.v. 
Hephzibah, Hebrew any delfght is in her. 


Bernice, Greek, bringing victory. 

Bertha, Greek, bright or famous. 

Bessie, short form of Elizabeth, q.v. 
Blanche, French, fair. 

Bona, Latin, good. 

Bridget, Irish, shining bright. 

Camilla, Latin, attendant at a sacrifice. 
Oarlotta, Italian, same'ks Charlotte, q.v. 
Caroline, feminine of Carolus, the Litin 
Cnarles, noble-spirited, 
assandra, Greek, a reformer of men. 
Catherine, Greek, pure or clean. 

Cecilia, Latin, from Cecil. 

Charity, Greek, love, bountv, 

Charlotte, rr - 1 * 0 a K , 

ClUoe, Greek, a green herb, 

Christiana, Greek, belonging to Christ. 
Cicely, a corruption of ftleilia, qiv. 

Clara, Latin, dear or bright. 

Clarissa, Latin, clear or bright, 
Constance, Lntmfr^ms tant, 

* Dcgmar, German, joy of the Danes. 


Hilda, German, v&rviur maiden. 
Houma, Latin el’onournblc. 
lfuldah, /tebr&t, a wcazeb 
Isabella, Spanish, fair Eliza. 

' ’ Jane, or JCtinne, feminine of qj\ 

Janet, Jeanne! textile Jane. 

Jrnima, Hebrew, a dove. * 

Joan, Hebrew, fern, of John, q.v* 
r Joanna or Joliannk ,/orm of Joan, QX. 
1 Joyce, French, pleasant. 

Judith, Hebr^e, praising. 

Julia, Juliana, feminiiys 0/* Julius, q.V. 
3 it*tliarine,/(ww of Catherine, q.v. 
*Heturah, I/ctAew, incense, 

Eeziah, Hebrew, cassia. 

Launj Latin, a laurel. 

Lavinia, Latin, of Latium. 

Letitia, Latin, joy of gladness. 

* Lilian, Lily, Latin, a lily, 

Lois f _€freeA, better. 

Louisa, German, fem. of Louis, q.v. 
Lncretia, Latin, a chaste Eoman lady. 
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Lqcy, Latin, fminiift u/JLnoiua. 

Lydia, Grw*, descended from Lad, 

Mabel, Lntgn, lovely or loveable. 
Madeltne,/om /Magdalen, q.v. 
Magdalen, Syriac, magnificat.. 

Margaret, Greek, a pearl. 

Marla, Marie, forms of Mary, q.v. 

Martha, Hebrew, bitterness. 

Mary, Hebrew, bitter* 

Matilda, German, a lady of honour. 

Maud, Gernfkn, form (/Matilda, q.v. 

May, Latin, month of May, or dim. ff 
Mary, q.v. , 

Morey, English, compassion. 

Mildred, Saxon, speaking mild. 

Minnie, dim. (/Margaret, q.v. 

Naomi, Hebrew, alluring. 

Nest, British, the same as Agues. 

Nicola, Greek, femmine /Nicolas. 

©live, Olivia, Latin, an olive. • 

Olympic, Greek • heavenly. 

Ophelia, Greek, a serpent. 

Parnell, or Petronilla, littje Peter. 
Patience, Latin, boaring patiently. 

Paulina, Latin, feminine /Paulinus 
Penelope, Greek, a weaver. 

Petals, Greek, destroying. 

Philadelphia, Greek , brotherly love. 
Philippa, Greek, feminine / Philip. 

Phoebe, Greek, tin* light oi Hie. 

Phyllis, Greek, a green bough- 

Polly, rarurtioia/MolIv, dim of Mary, q.v. 

Priscilla, Latin, some^ h. * old. 

Prudence, Latin, discretiork 
Pysche, Greek, the soul- h 
Rachel, Hebrew, a lamb- 
aMkaapu, Hebrew, fat or plump, 
lthoda, cfren&fn rose. j 
Rosa or Rohcj, Latin, a rose. 

Rosalie or Rosaline, Latin! little rose- 
Rosalind, Latin, beautiful as a rose. 
Rosabella, Italian , a fair rose. 

Rosamond, Saxon, rose of peage. 

Roxana, Persian, *ixwn of day. 

Ruth, Hebrew , trembling, or beauty. * 
Sabina, Latin, sprung l'rcfin tlfj 8abines- 
Salome, Hebrew, perfect. 

Sapphire, Greek, like a sapphire stone. 
Sarah, Hebrew, a princess. * 

Selina, Greek, the moon. 

Sibylla^Cracfc, the counsel of God. 

BopljJa, Greek, wisdom. 

«ophrnnia, Greek, of a sound mind. 

Susan, Susanna, Hebrew, a lily. 


Tabltlia, Syriac, a roe. 
Temperance, Latin, moderation. 
Theodosia, Greek, given by God. 
Tryphenjj, Greek, delicate. 
Tryphosf, Greek, delicious. 
Victoria, LeStin, victory 
Vida, Erse, feminine of David. 

U rsula, Latin, a she bear. 
Walburga, Saxon, gracious, 
‘Winifred, Saxon, winning peace. 
Zeuobia^Gra/fc, the life oWupiter. 


973. fiEints on the Barometer, 


974. Why docs a Barometer in- 
dqfate the Pressure of the Atmosphere 1 
Because it insists of a tube con¬ 
taining quicksilver, dosed at one end 
awf open at the other, so that the 

j pressure of air upon the open end 
I balances the weight of the column of 
j mereuiy (quicksilver); and when the 
< pressure of the air upon the open sur- 
1 face of the mercury increases or de- 
» creases, the mercury rises or falls in 
response thereto. 

975 . IVhy is a Barometer called also 
*• “ Weather (Hass'’’ ? Because Changes 

1 in the weather are generally preceded 
j by alterations in the atmospheric pres- 
j sure. But we cannot perceive those 
dianges #s they gradually occur; the 
alteration in the height of tho column 
of mercury, therefore, enables us to 
know that atmospheric changes are 
fc taking pfaoe, and by observation we 
are enabled to determine certain rules 




by which the state of the weather may be 
foretold with considerable probability. 

976. Why docs the Hand of the 
Weather Dial change its Position when 
the Column of Mercury rises or falls f 
Because a weight which floats upon 
the open surface of the mercury is 
attached to a string, Wiqg_fl ppHy 
equal 1 weight at the other rfctrcmity ; 
tho string |is laid over a revolving 
pivot, to wliieh the hand is fixed, and 
the friction of^e string turns tb(> 

«hand as the mercury rises or folk. 

977. Why does Tapping the Fem 
of the Barometer soviet*mes causetlA 

| Hand to Move ? Because the 'weight ' 
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on the surface of the mercury fre¬ 
quently leans against the side of the 
tube. Mid does not move freely. And, 
also, the mercury clings to the: ides of 
the tube by capillary attract'on"; there¬ 
fore, tapping on 'the face df the baro- 
s meter sets the weight free, and over¬ 
comes the attraction which impedes the 
rise or fall of the mercury. 

978. Why tlovt the Fall of the 
Barometer denote the Appn teh of 
Main i Because it shows that as the 
air cannot support the full weight of 
the column of mercury, the atmosphere 
must be thin with watery vapours. 

979. Why docs tht, Jiise of tne 
Barometer denote the Approach f 
Fine JF tathcr ? Because the exte-nal 
air, becoming dense, and free from 
highly elastic vapours, presses with 
increased force upon the mercury upon 
which the weight floats ; that weight, 
therefore, sinks in tho short tube as the 
mercury rises in the long one, and in 
sinking, turns tho hand to Change, 
Fair, &e. 

980. When does the Barometer stand 
highest ? When there is a duration 
of frost, or when north-easterly winds 
prevail. 

981. Why does the Barometer stand 
highest at these Times ? Because tho 
atmosphere is exceedingly dry and 
dense, and fully balances tho weight 
Of the column of mercury. 

989. When does the Barometer stand 
lowest ? When a thaw follows a long 
frost, or when south-west winds pre¬ 
vail. 

983. Why does the Barometer stand 
lowest at these Times '{ Because much 
moisture exists in the air, by which it 
is rendered less dense and heavy.* 

984. Cheap Fuel.— One bushel 
di smaft'Stial or sawdust, or both mixed 
together, two bushels of sand, one 
bushel and a half of clay. Let these 
be mixed together qy'h common water, 

•Fram “The Season Why—Q-enerA» 
Science, containing 1,400 Reasons for things 
generally belieffeCrbut imperfectly under- 
ftood.” London; Houbton and Sons, 


like ordinary mortar; the more they 
are stirred and mixed together the 
better; then make them into' balls, or, 
with a small mould, in the shape of 
bricks, pile tnoiu in a dry place, and 
use when hard and sufficiently dry. A 
fire cannot be lighted with thorn, but 
when the fire is lighted, put two or 
three on behind xflth Borne coals in 
front, and the fire will Ik found to 
bust, longer than if made up in the 
ordinary way. * 

985 . " Economy of Fuel.—There 
r no part of domestic economy which 
everybody professes to understand bet¬ 
ter than the management of a fire, and 
yet there is no branch in the household 
arrangement whore there is a greater 
proportional and unnecessary waste than 
arises from ignorance and mismanage- 
nent in this article. 

986. The Use of the Poker should 

be confined to two particular points— 

^tlip opening of a dying fire, so as to 
admit*the free passage of tho air into it, 
ami sometimes, but not always, through 
it ; v ,or else, thawing together tho re¬ 
mains of a half-bumod fire, po as to 
, concentrate the heat, -whilst the parts 
l still ignited are opened to the atmo¬ 
sphere. 

987- Wheq^sjpg a pair of Bellows 

to a lire partially ignited, or 

partially extinguished, blow, at first, 
not into the pari that is still alight, 
but into the dead coals close to- 
that the air iqay partly Extend to tho 
burning coal. 

988. After a few Blasts blow into 
the burning fuel, directing the stream 
partly towards tho dead coal, when 
it will be t>,found that the ignition 
will extend muck mflre rapidly than 
under the common method of blowing 
furiously iurto the fbujie at random. 

989. If the Consumer, instead of 
ordering a large supply of coals at 
once, will at first content himself with 
a sample, he may with very little 
trouble ascertain who will deal fairly 
wit 3 ! him; and, if he wisely pays'ieady 
money, he will be independent of his 
coal merchant; a situation which few 
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families, even iif gfeateel life, can 
boast of. 

090. To deal f$r ready money only 
in all the department^ of domestic 
arrangement, is the truest economy. 


sent day tends very much to a 
great consumption of fuel without a 
proportionate increase in the heat of 
the roofi. The “ Parson’s ’ ’ grate was 
suggested *by the late Mr. Meehi, of 


Eirraugumnut) is uiu iruvst ecunumy. nugge»i*:u#uY uiu itwu m* mouu^ ux 

This truth cannot he repeated too often. Tiptree Hall, Keltedon, Essex, in 

991. Beady Money will always order to obtain increased heat from* 

command the beftf and cheapest of less fuel. Speaking of this grate, Mr. 
every article of (Resumption, if ex- j, Meehi says:—“The tested gain by tho 
pertded with judgment; and the dealer, use of this grate if an increase of 16 
who intends to act fairly, will always degree*.* of temperature, with a saviijg 
prefer it. * • i of one-third in fuel. 1 believe that 

992. Trust not him who seems there are several millions of grates on 


more anxious to give credit than to 
receive cash. 

993. The former hopes to secure 
custom by having a hold upon you in 
his books, and continues always to 
•make up for his advance, either by an 
advanced prise, or an inferior article, 


there are several millions of grates on 
the wrong principle, hurrying the heat 
the chimney instead of into the room, 
mid thus eau$ng an in-draught of cold 
n*r. This is especially the case with 
feting drawing registers. No part of 
a grate should bo of iron, except the 
thin front bars ; for iron is a conductor 


cellar in the middle of the J were, a # large fire tile, three inches 
■athcr th*n ' he beginning of thick, cut to fit properly, and projecting 
r, null find it filed at far less about an inch further out than the old 


whilst the latter knows that your cuf- away of heat, hut fire-bricks are not 
tom can only he secure^ by fair deal ing. so. ” The principle of the grate is thus 
994. There is, likewise, Another explained by a writer in The Meld, 
Consideration, as fur as economy* i% who says: “If any of your readers 
concerned, which is not only Ro buy are troubled with smoky fires and cold 
with ready money, but to buy at proper rooms, allow me to recommend them 
seasons; for there is with every aflriele .to follow Mr, Mechi’s plan, a%I have 
a cheap season and a dear one; and done. Remove the front and bottom 
with none more than coals, insomuch bars from any ordinary grate; then lay 
that the master of a family who fills on the hearth, undor where the bare 
his coal cellar in the middle of the were, a # large fire tile, three inches 
summer, rather than he beginning of thick, cut to fit properly, and projecting 
the winter, will find itfJled at far less about an inch further out than the old 
expense than it would Ahcrwiso eoSt uprighf liars. Then get made by the 
him. blacksmith a straight hurdle, twelve 

nw^fiii Til' I II. necessary *to remind 1 indfts deep, having ten bars, to fit into 

our renders that ohimV*ys often smoke, the slots which held the old bars, and 
and tbift coals are pffen wasted thy allow it to take its bearing upon the 
throwing too much fuel at once upon a projecting fiie-brick. The bars should 
fire, * be round, of five-eighth, inch rod, ex- 

990. To prove this it is only noces- eepting the top and bottom, which am 
sary to remove the superfluous coal better flat, ^about 1J in. broad.' My 
from the top of the grate, when the dining-room grate was thus altered at 
smoking instantly c#aees; as to ftm a total cost of eighteen shillin gs^ tw o 
waste, that evidently proceeds from the y Jam ago, the result being fSgftrandky 
injudicious use of the poker, which not chimney k cured, and that me room is 
only throw's a great portion of th# small always at a really comfortable tern- 
coals among the cinders, but often ox- perature, with*^ smaller consumption 
tinguishes the fixe it was intended to J of foal than before. The whole of the 
fofltef. * radiation is into Iho room, with perfect 

997. The <* Parson’s >• or slow combustion.” # 

I’rbnt Fire Grate.— The construe- 998. Whenever Oil, whether 
tidn of most of the grates of the pre- animal, vegetable, or mineral, is used for 




the purpose pf artificial light, it should 
be kept free from all exposure to utmo- 
sphenc air; as it is apt to absorb con- 
aderahle quantities of oxyym. If 
animal oil is very coarse on tenacious, 

very small quantity of oil of turpen¬ 
tine may be added. 

999. Candles improve by keeping 
a few months. If wax candles become* 
discoloured or spiled, they may bo re¬ 
stored by rubbing them over with a 
Clean flannel slightly dipped ir spirits 
of wine. 

1000. In Lighting Candles 

always hold the match to the side '•f 
the wick, and not over tV e top of it, as 
is generally done. 

1001. Night Lights.— Find's 
and Child’s night lights are gcneially 
known and are easily obtainable. But 
under circumstances whore they cannot 
be procured, the waste of candles may 
be thus applied. Make a fine cotton, 
and wax it with while wax. Then cut 
into th® requisite lengths, Melt the 
grease and pour into pill boxes, pre¬ 
viously" cither fixing the cotton in the. 
centre, or dropping it in just before the 
grease sets. .If a little white wax bo 
melted with tho grease, all the better. 
In this manner, the ends and'lrippings 
of candles may be used up. When set 
to bum, place in a saucer, with sufficient 
water to rise to the extent of the ICtli 


ably well, and all the care it requires is 
merely to give it a look now $ad them to 
see that it keeps turning. The bottom 
of the oven**; is made m tho form of 
two saucers, theloworone of which is 
inverted, while tho other stands cm 
it in the ordinary position. A rim, 
from 1 in. to 2 in a m height, is fixed 
round the edge df the upper saucer, 
but a little within it, and over this rim 
fits a cylinder with#a top, slightly 
deemed, which also resembles a saucer 
turned upside-down. In the centre of 
the top is a circular ventilator, through 
which steam, generated in baking, can 
escape, and the ventilator is covered by 
a domed plate, as large as the top of tho 
oven. This acts as a radiator to reflect; 
heat on th<; top of the oven, and is 
furnished with a knob, 'by which the 
cylinder that covers the article to be 
baked maybe removed, in order to view 
the progress of the baking. Two strong 
»vitcs nrojeet from.the bottom on either 
side, terminating in loops or eyes for 
the reception of the hooks of a haudle, 
by vhich the entire apparatus may be 
suspended in front of the fire. 

1003. Yeast.—Boil, say on Mon¬ 
day morning, two ounces of the best- 
hops in four quarts of water for half an 
hour ; “.tiain it And let the liquor cool 
to new-miik/Ararmth; then put in a 
small handfurof salt, and half a pound of 


of an inch around the base of \he night 
light. " ' 

1002. Revolving Ovens.—These 
ovens may be easily< T nade b 3 r any tin¬ 
man. They are not now manufactured 
for sale, which is to be regretted, on 
Account of their obvious utility. When 
suspended in front of anp>.ordinary fire 
by means, of a bottle-jack or a common 
Wffisatod styi ng. the Revolving Oven 
Will ba£qTbread, cakes, pies/’&r., 
in*ft much moco equal /td perfert 
manner than either a side oven or an 
American oven, with it depriving^! 10 
room of the heat and comfort of tho, 
fire. Before an ordinary fire, in any 
room in the houefy it will hake a f our- 
'piaind loaf in an hour and twenty 
minutes. It also hakes pastry remark- 


j.sugar; beqt upoi.e pound of tho best flour 
< with somv of the liquor, m \ 'i.dfi mix 
f well ail togetheff. (hi Wednesday add 
j thi*ce pounds of, potatoes, boded, and 
! then mashed, to. stand till Thursday: 

' then strain it and put it into bottles, and 
; it is ready for use. It must he stirred 
frequently u't'ile it is my kitty, and kept 
, Mftr the fire. Befofe using, shake the 
bottle up wqjl. 'It will keep in a cool 
: place for two months, and is best at tho 
i latter part of the time. This yeast 
! fenn^hts spontaneously, not requiring 

| - - 

* An illustration of this oven is*given 
j in thg “ Dictionary of Daily Wants,” «S*de» 

I the word “ Oven,” This work kt published 
| by Messrs. Houlstonand Son®, Patorpoetor- 

I square, 
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the aid of other ye#t ^and if care he 

taken to let it ferment well in the 
earthen bowl in which it is made, you 
may cork it up tij^ht when bottled. 
The quantity above given Vill fill four 
seltzer-water bottles. 

1004. Yeast. —The following is 
an excellent recipe for making 
yeast:—For 14 lbsl^f flour (but a 
greater quantity does not require so 
much in proportion),—into two quarts 
of water put a quarter of an* ounefj 
of hojws, two potatoes slicod, * and <4 
tablespoonful of malt or sugar ; boil for* 
twenty minutes, strain through a sieve, 
Jctihe liquor stand till new-milk warm, 
then add the quickening ; let it stand 
in a large jar or jug till sufficiently 
rnjfn; first put into an eartjmn bottle 
from a pint to t'jco quarts of the yeast, 
according to the size of the baking, for 
a future quickening. Lot it stand 
uncorked an hour or tVo, and pul 
into a cool place till wanted for a fieslw 
making. Put tbo remainder of it, find 
two quarts of warm water, to half or 
more of tbo flour; stir well, let it sta T*1 
to rise, knead up with the rest of the 
flour, put it into or upon tins, and let it 
stand to rise. Then bake in a mode¬ 
rately quick ovqji. For a first quicken - 
ing ft little German yeast will do. 

1005. Economical, Yeai^L— 
Boil one pound of good flom\ a quarter 
of a pound of brown sugai, arul a little 

jsal^iz^wo gallons of water, fftr one 
hourT^TWlWf^milk-warj^r bofilo it, 
and cork it.close. It will be fit for, 
use in twenty-four liouw. ()m pint 
of this yeast will make eighteen pounds 
of broad. 

1006* Pure and Cheajg Bread. 
—Whole meal bretd jpay be made by 
any one who possesses a small hand 
mill that will grind about twenty 
pounds of wheat at a time. This 
bread is far mote nutritious than ordi¬ 
nary bread made from flour from which 
the bran has been entirely separated. 
The meajj thus obtained may be used 
for puekhngs, &c. There are mills 
which grind and dress the wheat at one 
Operation. Such mills may bo obtained 


at any ironmonger’s. The saving in 
the cost of *bread amounts to nearly 
one-third, which would soon cover 
the cost »$.’ the mill, and effect a most 
important saving, besides promoting: 
health, by avoiding tlft evil effects of 
adulterated flour. 

1007. Home-made Bread,— 

To one quartern of flour (three pounds 
and a half), add a dessertspoonful of 
salt, and %nix them wolf; mix about, 
two tablcjjpocmfuls of good fresh yeast 
with halt a pint of water a little warm, 
but not hot; make a hole with your 
hand in the middle of the flour, but not 
quite touching tyc bottom of tbo pan ; 
pour the water and yeast into this 
hobymd stir it with a spoon till you 
have made a tliin batter; sprinkle this 
over with flout', cover the pan over 
r^with a dry cloth, and Jet it stand in a 
warm loom for an hour; not near the 
fire, except in cold weather, and then 
pot too close ; then add a pint of water 
a little warm, and knead the whole well 
together, till the dough comes clean 
through the hand (spme flour will*re¬ 
quire a little more water; but in this, 
experience must ho your gui$e); let it 
stand again for about a quarter of an 
hour, and tl^cn hake at pleasure. 

1008. Indian Corn Flour and 
Wheaten Bread.—The peculiarity 
•of this brelul consists in its being com¬ 
posed in part of Indian com flout; 
ukich *vill he seen by tho following 
analysis by tin* late Professor Johnston, 
to be much richer in # gluton and fatty 
matter than the flour of wheat, to which 
circumstance it owes its highly nutri¬ 
tive character:— 

English Pine- Indian Cora 


Wheaten Flour. 

Flour. 

Water . 

16 . 

. •&. Jl'-.-W 

Glut&i. 

10 . 

. 7*2 

Fat . \ 

2 

3 

Starch, &c. 

72 . 

*100* 

. 66 

100 


Tale of Indian com flour seven pounds, 
pour upon it four quar£% of boiling 
water, stirring it all the time; let it 
stand till about new-milk warm, then 
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mix it with fourteen pounds of fine just sufficient to Airing the flour to a 
wheaten flour, to which a quarter of a proper consistence for bread-making 
pound of salt has been previously water about a quart. The way of 
added. Make a depression cm the sur- > making is as follows :—First mix the 
face of this mixture, and pcwr into it I baking ponder, * The salt, and about 
two quarts of ^oast, wh^h should be [ three fourths of the flour well together 
thickened to the consistence of cream by rubbing in a pan; then pour the 
with some of the flour; let it stand all | water over the flour, and mix well hy 
night; on the following morning the j stirring. Then _add most of the re¬ 
whole should V,!p well kneaded, and inainder of the«trour, and work up the 
allowed to sttvnd for three hours ; then dough with the hand t« the required 
* divide it into loaves, which* are better consistence, which is indicated by the 
baked in tins, in which tboy should (smoottyiess of the Hough, and its not 
stand for half an hour, then bake, ’sticking to the hands or the sides of 
Thirty-two pounds of wholesome, mi-4 the pan-when kneaded. Thereat of the 
tritive, and vevv agreeable broad #will flour must then bo added to stiffen the 
bo the result. It is <f importance that dough, which may then be placed in 
the flour of Indian com should he'pro- tins or formed by the hand into any 
cured, as Indian com meal is^that shape that may bo preferred and placed 
which is commonly mot with at the on flat *tins for baking. Tho lins 
shops, and the coarseness of tho husk in should bo well floured* Tut the loaves 
the meal might to some persons be pro-*' at once into a well-heated oven. After 
judicial. they have ^cen in tho oven about a 

1009. To make Bread with quarter of an hour open the ventilatoi 
German Yeast. --To one quartern Ho jihoken the heat arid allow the steam 
of flour add a dessertspoonful of salt as to escape. In an hour the process of 
before ; dissolve one ounce of dried baking will be completed. Bread made 
German yeast in about three table- In this way keeps moist longer than 
spoonfuls of cold water, add to this one bread made with yeast, and is far more 
pint and & half of water a little warm, sweet and digest ibie. This is especially 
and pour the whole into the flour; recommended to persons who suffer 
knead it well immediately, and let it from indigestion, who will find the 
stand as before directed for one hour: i bmwe bread invaluable. 

then bake at pleasure. U will not j 1011 ./Baking Powders and 
hurt if yon make up a peck of flour at i Egg Powders. —These useful pm- 
once, and bake three or four J oaves in | paragons arc now much used in making 
succession, provided you do not keep j bread and.nashy of alj. kiqd^ *“** 1 ’r'?., 
the dough too warm. German yeast j dhe merit Vf being both cheap and 
may be obtained at almost any eom-o wholesome. They may bo procured of 
chandler’s inthemeteopolis andsuluirbs. all grocers and oilmen. The basis of 
In winter it will keep good for a week , all baking powders consists of carbonate 
in a dry place, and in summer it should of soda and tartaric acid or cream of 
be kept in cold wat*r, and the water tartar, &nd egg powders are made of 
changed every day. Wheat meal re- the same materials,* with a little harm- 
little more yeast than finh , loss colpurinjg matter such as turmeric. 
flou/7 or a longer time to stfind in the By the action of these substances, car* 
dough for rising. - bonic acid is generated in the dough, 

1010. TJnfermented Bread.— bvhich causes it to rise in the same 
Three pounds T^hcat meal, .or four manner as the so-called “aerated bread* 
pounds of white flour, two heaped made on Dr. Dauglish’s system, by 
tablespoonfuls of baking powder, a which carbonic acid is forced into the 
tablespoouTrl of te.lt, and about two dough before baking. , 

and a half ^ints of lukewarm water, or 1019. JJow to tl»e B a king 
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Powder, <fec. —Ifeldng powder nitty 
be used instead of yeast in making 
nil kinds o$ bread, guke, teacakes, &c., 
and for biscuits and flpstry, either 
without or in combination with butter, 
suet, &c. Bread, &c., made with baking 
powder is never placed before the tire 
to rise as when m«te with yeast, but 
the dough may bo wrttped and put into 
the oven asf soon as it is made. The 
chief points to hear in remembrance arc 
that in making bread two tejj^)oonf|ls 
of baking powder should he used lo 
every pound of flour, hut for pastry, 
cakes, buns, &c., three teaspoonfuls 
should he usod. The ingredients should 
always be thoroughly incorporated bv 
mixing; the tins on which or in wliirii 
The dough is placed to bake should he 
well floured, and not greased ; and thy 
oven should always he very hot, to 
that the halting may fc bo effected as 
rapidly as possible. 

1013. Bread (Cheap an<| Ex-# 
Cellent). — Simmer slowly, over a 
gentle fire, n pound of rice in throe 
quarts of water, till the rice has bourne 
perfectly soft, ami the water is either 
evaporated or imbibed by the rice: let 
it become cool, hut not cold, and mix 
it completely Vith four pounds of flour ; 
add to it some salt, and abqjft four 
tablespoonfuls of yeast. " Jvncad it very 
thoroughly, for on this depones 
whether or not your grwd materials 

r>r artiejb-f Jjext let it 
j iso well before the finiymake it up into 
loaves with a little of tjic flour —whish, 
for that purpose, you must reserve from 
your four pounds—arid hake it rather 
long. This is an exceedingly good and 
cheap broad. t * 

1014. EcondSnical and Nou¬ 
rishing Bread.— Suffer tlie milj% 
to remove fr n tho flour only the 
‘coarse flake bran. Of this bran, boil 
five or six pounds in four and It half 
gallons of water; when the goodness 
is extracted from the bran,—during 
whip If time the liquor will waste half 
or three-quarters of a gallon,—strain 
it and let it cool. When it has cooled 
down to the temperature of new milk, 


mix it with fifty-six pounds of flour, 
and as much salt and yeast as would 
be used JEor other bread ; knead it ex¬ 
ceedingly well; let it rise before the 
fire, and hi|ke it in small loaves: small 
loaves are preferable to large ones,., 

I because they take the heat more equally. 
There are two advantages in making 
[ .bread with bran water instead of plain 
water; the one bemq tliat there is 
eonsideiftble nourishment in bran,, 
which is thus extracted and added to 
the bread ; the other, that flour imbibes 
much more of bran water than it does 

plain water; &o much more, as to 
give in the t§*cad produced almost a 
fifth in weight more than tho quantity 
ofie-flour made up with plain water 
would have done. These are important 
considerations to the poor. Fifty-six 
pounds of flour, made with plain water, 
would produce sixty-nine and a half 
pounds of bread; made with bran 
writer, it will produce eighty-three and 
a half pounds. 

1015. A great increase on 
^Home-made Bread, even wqual to 
one-fifth, may he produced by using 
bran water for kneading, the dough. 
The proportion is three pounds of bran 
for overyrt wen ty-eight pounds of flour, 
to ho boiled for an hour, and then 
Flrainoij through a hair sieve. 

lOlti. Bye and Wheat Flour, 

! in equal Quantities, make an excellent 
rand economical bread. 

1017. Potatoes in Bread.— 
Plan m a large djsh fifteen pounds of 
flour near the fire to warm; take five 
pounds of good potatoes, those of a 
mealy kind being preferable, peel am? 
boil them as for the table, mash them 
| fine, and then mix with them as much 
cold water as will allow ^ all , except 
smaft lumps to pass through' a'coarse 
sieve into flour, which will now»bo 
ready to receive them; add yeast, &c,, 
and mix for ffJVd in the usual way. 
^This plan has been followed for some 
' years : finding that bread made accord¬ 
ing to it is much superior to that made 
of flour only, and on tnis pound alojie» 
(we recommend its adoption; but in 


f 
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addition to this, taking the high price 
of flour, and moderately low price of 
potatoes, here is o saving of over twenty 
per cent,, which is surely object 
worth attending to by those of limited 
means. « 1 

1018. Use of Lime Water in 
making 1 Bread.—It has lately been 
found that water saturated with lime 
' produces in bread the same whiteness,’ 
softness, and capacity of .staining 
moisture, as results from the use of 
alum; while the former rembvcs all 
acidity from the dough, and supplbo 
an ingredient needed in the structure 
of the bones, but whicl* is deficient 1 th 
the cere aha. The best’ proportion t f o 

use is, five pounds of water saturated 
with lime, to every nineteen pounds of 
flour. No change is required in the 
process of hairing. The lime most 
effectually coagulates the gluten, and 
the bread weighs well; bakers must 
therefore approve of its introduction, 
which is not injurious to the system, 
like alum, &c. 

103 Q . Rice Bread. —Take one 
pound and a half of rice, and boil it* 
gently over a slow fire iu three quarts 
of water about five hours, stirring it, 
and afterwards beating it up into a 
smooth paste. Mix this, while warm, 
into two gallons or four pounds of flour, 
adding at the same time tint' usual 
quantity of yeast. Allow the dough 
to work a certain lime near the J fire, <- 
after which divide it into loaves, and 
it will be found, when baked, to pro¬ 
duce twenty-eight or thirty pounds of 
excellent white bread. 

1020. Apple Bread. — A very 
light, pleasant bread is made in Trance 
by a mixture of apples arid flour, in the 
proportion of one of the former to two 
ol tK& 7£|uh\ The usual quantity of 
yeast is employed, as in making com¬ 
mon bread, and is beateii'with flour 
and warm pulp of theypples after they 
have boiled, and the dough is Prion 
considered as get; it h then put in a 
proper vessel, and allowed to rise for 
eight or twelveliours, And then' baked 
in long loaves. Very little water is I 


requisite : none,’generally, if the apples 
are very fresh. 

1021. Pulled Bread. — Take 

{ from the oven an ordinary loaf when it 
I is about half baked, and with the 
fingers, while the bread is yet hot, 
dexterously pull the half-set dough into 
pieces of irregular shape, about the si/e 
of an egg. Bon’*attempt to smooth 
or flatten them—the rougher their 
shapes the better. Set upon tins, place 
in a very slow oven, dfid bake to a rich 
1 b Sown. r rhis forms a deliciously crisp 
c/ust for cheese. If you do not bake 
at home, your baker will prepare it for 
you, if ordered. Pulled bread may be 
made in the revolving ovens. It is 
very nice with wine instead of biscuits. 

1022. French Bread and 
Rolls.—Take a pint pmd a half of 
'milk; make it quite warm ; half a pint 
of small-beer yeast; add sufficient 
flour to make it as thick as batter; put 
it into a jam; cover it over, and keep 
it wtfhn : when it has risen as high 
as it will, add a quarter of a pint of 
wa»m water, and half an ounce of salt, 

-—mix (hem well together,—rub into a 
little flour two ounces of butter; then 
make your dough, not quite bo stiff as 
for vovr bread , let it stand for three- 
quarters of an hqur, and it will bo 
ready mate info rolls, &c.;—let 
Jlhem stand fill they have risen, and 
hake them in a quick oven. 

1023? Rt'lls.—Mix the 
the flour. MUke a deejTMblc' in the 
nrddle. Stir the warm v r at#v into the 
yeast, and pout* it into the hole in 
the flour. Stir it with a spoon just 
enough to make a thin batter, and 
sprinkle sour flour over the top. Cover 
the pan, and set it fa a'warm place for 
j et vcral hours. When it is light, add 
v half a pint hnore of lukewarm water, 
and make it, with a little more flour, 
into *- dough. Knead it very well for 
ten minutes. Then divide it into small 
pieces, and knead each separately. 
Make them into round cakes or rolls. 
Cover theta, and set them to rise shout 
an hour and a half. Bake them* and, 

! when done, let them remain ip the 
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oven, without thef list, for about ten 
minutes. T 

1024. fially Lunn Tea Cakes. 

—Take one pint of^niik quite warm, a 
quarter of a pint of thiflk small-beer 
yeast; put them into a pun with flour 
sufficient to make it as thick as batter, 
—cover it over, and let it stand till it 
has risen as high afrit will, i.e., about 
two hours » add two ounces of lump 
sugar, dissolved in a quarter of a pint 
of warm milk, a Quarter of a. joxmd nf 
butter rubbed into the flour fery iir&, 
—then make the dough tho same 
for French rolls, &c.; let it stand half 
an hour; then make up the cakes, and 
put them on tins:—when they have 
stood to rise, bake them in a quick oven. 
Care should be taken nevej to mix the 
yeast with wafer on milk too hot or too 
cold, as cither extreme will destroy thrt 
fermentation. In summer it should be 
lukewarm,—in winter $ little warmer, 
--and in very cold weather, warmer 
still. When it has first risen, if you* 
are not prepared, it will not harm if 
it stand an hour. 4 

1025. Cooking 1 Instruments. 

1 1020. The Gridiron, though the 
simplest of cooking instruments, is by 
no means to be despised. In common 
with all cooking ut&nsils the <'fit!iron 
should be kept scrupulously cl na; aud 
when it is used, the bars should he 
idtora d to get warm beforAh?, meat is 
idacedufixt’i* it, otherjj^e the parts 
crossed by the bars will be insufficiently 
dressed. The fire should bo sharp, 
clear, and free from smoko. The heat 
soon forms a film upon the surface of 
Ihe ineat, by which the jyicets are re¬ 
tained. Chops aridt steaks should not 
be too thick nor too tbiji. From a half 
to three-quarters of an Aeh is the* 
proper thickness. Avoid thrusting the 
fork into the meat, by which yoi* re¬ 
lease the juice. There is a description 
of gridiron in which the bars are 
grooved to catch the juice of the meat, 
but * much better invention is tke*up- 
right gridiron, which is attached to the 
front of the grate, and has & pan at the 


bottom to catch the gravy. Kidneys, 
rashers, «tc., dressed in this manner will 
be found delicious. 

1027f The Frying-pan is a noisy 
and a greqsy servant, requiring much 
watchfulness. Like <the Gridiron, the 
Frying-pan requires a clear but not 
a large fire, and tho pan should be 
allowed to get thoroughly hot, and be 
Veil covered with At, before meat is 
put intoet. The exeo&ence of frying 
very much depends upon the sweetness* 
of the o*l, butter, lard, or fat thatmay 
be employed. The Frying-pan is very 
useful in the -warming of cold vegetables 
afid other kiej^s of food, and in this 
rcvpect may be considered a real friend 
of economy. All know tho relish 
alt or dec! bv a pancake, to say nothing 
of eggs amt bacon, and various kinds 
of fish, to which both tho Saucepan 
and the Gridiron are quite unauited, 
because they require that which is tire 
essence of frying, boiling and browning 
tn fat. 

1028. The Spit is a very ancient 
and very useful implement of qjpkery. 
Perhaps the process of roasting stanas 
only second m the rank of excellence 
in cookery. The process* is perfectly 
sound in jts chemical effects upon the 
food, while the joint is kept so im¬ 
mediately under the eye of the cook, 
that it lfm&t be the fault of that func¬ 
tional y if*it does riot go to the table in. 
4lie highest state of perfection. The 
process of roasting should be com¬ 
menced very slowly, the meat being 
kept a good distance from the fire, and 
gradually brought forward, until it is 
thoroughly soaked within and browned* 
without. The Spit has this advantage 
over the Ovcif, and especially over the 
common oven, that the meat retains 
its owgi flavour, not having to 

the evaporation fr#m fifty * 8 iffereqt 
dishes, and Aat the steam from its own 
substance passa*#.utircly away, having 
the Essence of the meat in its primest 
condition. 

1029. The Meat Hook has in the 
present day supersede ! The use of the. 
Spit in middle class families. It iS 
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thrust Into the meat, and the joint 
thereby suspended before the fire. For 
roasting in this manner the lintel of 
the mantel-piece is fimiished^witha 
brass or iron arm, turning on pivots in 
a plate fastened to the tinted, and 
notched along its upper edge. From 
this arm, -which is turned back against 
the lintel -when not in use, the meat 
is hung and tumedtbv means of a bottle- 
jack or a skein*of -worsted, knotted in 
■Shree or four places, which answers the 
purpose equally well, and mrfy he re¬ 
placed by a new ono when required, 
at a merely nominal cost. Meat roasted 
in this manner should he turukl 
occasionally, the hook ' uoing inserted 
first at one end and then at tlie other. 

* 1030. The Dutch Oven is of great 

utility for small dishes of various kinds, 
which the (Spit would spoil by the 
magnitude of its operations, or the 
OVfm destroy by the severity of its 
herd. It combines, in fact, the ad¬ 
vantages of roasting and baking, and 
may be. adopted for compound dishes, 
and foy wanning cold scraps: it F easily 
heated, and causes no material exprn-' 
diture of fuel. 

1031. Thy Saucepan. —When we 
come to speak of the Saueppan, we 
have to consider the claims ’of a very 
large, ancient, and useful family. 
There aro largo saucepans, algid tied 
With the name of Boilers, vnd small 
saucepans, which come under the de-, 
nomination of Stew-pans. There me 
few kinds of meat or fish which the, 
Saucepan w-ill not receive, and dispose 
of in a satisfactory manner; and few 
,rvegetables for which it is not adapted. 
When rightly used, it is a very 
economical servant, allowing not Ling 
to he lost; that which escapes from the 
jfut&t *viribr in its charge forms proth, 
Or mayroo made the basis of soups. 
Fat rises upon the surface "f the water, 
and Duty be fekunmc^p'off; while in 
various stews it combiner, in an eminent 
degree, what w e mav term th q fragrance 
of cookery, and the piquancy of taste. 
The French are perfect masters of the 
* tile of the Stfwpan. And wc shall find 


that, as all cocftetfr is but an aid to 
digestion, the operations of the Stew- 
pan resemble the action of the stomach 
very closely. TbeVstomach is a close 
sac, in which'solids and fluids aro mixed 
together, macerated in the gastric juice, 
and dissolved by the aid of heat and 
motion, occasioned by the continual 
and,, u*elaxati< 

coats of the stomach during; the action 
of digestion. This is more closely re¬ 
sembled, by the process* of stewdng than 
hi any other of our culinary methods. 

M.032. Various Processes of 
Cooking. 

1033. Utility of the Kitchen. “ In 
the hands of an expert cook,” says 
Majendie, “alimentary substances aro 
made almost entirely tQ. change their 
'waturo, their form, consistence, odour, 
savour, colour, chemical composition, 
&c.: everything is so modified, that 
it ..is often impossible for the most 
’exqurmte sense of taste to recognise 
the substance .which makes up the 
hasps of certain dishes. The greatest 
utility of the kitchen consists in mak¬ 
ing the, food agreeable to the senses, 
and rendering it easy of digestion." 

1034. Theory of Cooking. To some 

extent the claims of either process of 
cooking) depend upon the taste of tho 
iidividunl. Some persons may esteem 
the peculiar flavour of fried meats, 
while others'iyillprefer broi ls w 

It is iinportadh, how-eyci^uo ’under¬ 
stand the thiovy of each method of 
cooking, so that whichever may be 
adopted, maybe dope well. Bad cook¬ 
ing, though by a good method, is far in¬ 
ferior to good rocking by a bad method. 

1035. Boastn?g.*-Beef. —A sir- 
! kin of about fifteen pounds (if much 
j more in weight the outside Will bo 

done too much before the inner side is 
sufficiently roasted), will require to he 
j before the fire about three and a half or 
j four hours. Take care to spit it evenly, 
that it may not he heavier on orao side 
than the other ; put a little (dean drip¬ 
ping into the dripping pan (tie a sheet 
of paper over ft to preserve the fp,t) 
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baste it well as soijja bj it is put down, 
and every quartew of an hour all the 
time it i* roasting, till the last half- 
hour; then take oi£ the paper and make 
some gravy for it, stir thosfiro and make 
it clour; to brown aud froth it, sprinkle 
'a little salt over it,haste it with butter, 
and dredge it with Hour; let it go a few 
minutes longer, tilfthe froth rises, take 
it up, put ^ on the dish, &e. Garnish 
it with horseradish, scraped as tine as 
possible with a very sharp knife. 

1036. A Yorkshire Pudd&g is ,.tn 
excellent accompaniment to roast beity’. 

1037. Bibs of Beef. -- Tho first 

three ribs, of fifteen or twenty pounds, 
will take three hours, or three and a 
half; the fourth and fifth ribs will take 
ja long, managed in the same way as 
the sirloin. Paper the fat ftmt the thin 
part, or it ^ill be done too much* 
before tho thick purl is done enough. 

1038. Ribs of Bsef boned and 
rolled. —Keep two or three ribs of b**o±‘ 
till quite tender, t.tkc out the font's,* 
and skewer the meat as round as pos¬ 
sible, like a fillet of veal. Some cycles 
egg it, and sprinkle it with veal s tuning 
before rolling it As the meat is in a 
solid mass, it will require more time at 
the tire thaq, ribs of beef with the 
hones ; a piece of ten or twelve pounds 
weight will not bo Well and thoroughly 
roasted in less than four and , half of 
five hours. For the first 1' ilf-hour it 
pboijld not bo less than 4 velpe inches 
from Me .X a, that it rm^ get ^gradually 
warm toJ.be centre; the last half-hour 
before it is finished, sprinkle a little 
salt over it, and, if you like, flour it, to 
froth it. 

1039. Mutton. —As beef requires 
a large sound fke^jnutton must have a 
brisk and sharp one j if you wish Jo 
have mutton tender it should be hung 
as long as it will keep, and then good 
eight-tooth {*.#., four years old) mutton, 
is a$ good eating as venison. 

1040. The Leg, Haunch, and 
Saddle will be the better for being 
hung up in a cool airy place for four or 
five days at least; in temperate weather, 
a week; in cold weather, ten days. A 


leg of eight pounds will take about two 
hours ; let it be well basted. 

1041. A Chine or Saddle.—i. 
the twqjloins, of ten or eleven pounds 
—two hours and a half. It is the busi¬ 
ness of lhc|buteller t^take off the skin 
and skewer it on again, to defend the 
meat from extreme heat, and preserve, 
its succulence. If this is neglected, tie 
*a sheet of paper ojer it; baste the 
strings tou tie it on ^ith directly, or 
they will hum. About a quarter of 
hour before you think it will be done, 
take off tho skin or paper, that it may 
get a pale brown colour, and then baste 
i% and flour it lightly to froth it. 

0 1042. A Sioulder, of seven pounds, 
an hour and three-quarters, or even two 
hoars. If a spit is used, put it in closo 
to tho shank-bone, and run it along the 
blade-bone. 

1043. A Loin of Mutton, from aq 
hour and a half to an hour and three- 
quarters. The most elegant way* of 
carving this is to cut it lengthwise, a© 
you do a saddle. A ueck, about tho 
same time as a loin. It must he care¬ 
fully jointed to prevent any difiiculty 
in carving. 

1044. The Neck an<b Breast are, 
in small families, commonly roasted 
together.* Tho cook will then crack the 
bones across tho middle before they are 
put doi^n to roast. If this is not done 
carefully ^the joint is very troublesome 
to ejyve. Time fur a breast, an hour 
and a quarter. The breast when eaten, 
by itself is better stewed. It may b» 
boned, rolled, ar*l then roasted. A 
belly of pork is excellent in this way, 
when boned, stuffed, and roasted. 

1045. A Haunch — i. c, , the leg and* 
part of the l§in of mutton. Send up 
two sauce-boats with it; one of rich- 
drawn mutton gravy* made withojjk 
spie#or herbs, and tne othea^f sweet 
sauee. A launch generally weighs 
about fifteempounds, and requires about 
thrge hours ancKvkalf to roast it. 

• 1046. Mutton { Venison fashion), 
Take a neck of good four or five-year- 
old Southdown wetlifr mutton, cut 
long in the bones; let it hang, in mild • 
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weather, at least a week. Two days 1051. Heak»4>o*fj eud.will take two 
before you! dress it, take allspice and hours. The scrag -‘part is befit made 
blackpepper, ground and pounded fine, into a pie or broth. Brea%t, from an 
a quarts of an ounce each, n;b them hour and a half to lyvo hours. Let the 
together and then rub your mutton caul remain tji.ll it is almost done, then 
well with this fixture t\‘ice a day. take it off to brown the meat; baste, 

* When you dress it, wash oil the spice flour, and froth it. 

.with warm water, and roast it in paste. 1062. Veal Sweetbread. —Trim a 

1047. Veal requires particular care fine sweetbread—ifreannot be too fresh; 
to roast it a nice bpown. Let the lire be parboil it for live‘minutes, pud throw it 
the same as for r beef ; a sound |arge fire into a basin of cold water ; roast it plain, 

<Jor a large joint, and a blister for a or beat up the yolk of„an egg, and pre- 
smalter; put it at some distance from p£ re sonK fine bread-crumbs. Or when 
the fire to soak thoroughly, and then t[ c sweetbread is cold, dry it thoroughly 
draw it nearer to finish it brown. When in a cloth, run a lark spit or a skewer 
first laid down it is to be basted ; bas e through it, and tie it on the ordinary 
it again occasionally. W -hen the veal is spit; egg it with a paste brush, powder 
on the dish, pour over it half a pint of it. well with bread-crumbs, and roast it, 
melted butter; if you have a lii.de For sauce, put fried bread-emmbs 
brown gravy by you, add that to the round it, and melted butter with a little 
butter. With those joints which are yiushroom ketchup and lemon juice, or 
not stuffed, send up forcemeat in balls, servo on buttered toast, garnished with 
or rolled into sausages, as garnish to the egg sauce, or with gravy, 
dish, or fried pork sausages. Bacon is 1053. Lamb is a delicate, and com- 
always eaten with veal. 'monly, considered tender meat; but 

1048. Fillet of Veal, of from tho -,0 w ho talk of tender lamb, while 

twelve to sixteen pounds, will require t'hev are thinking of the age of the ani- 
from iour to five hours at a good fire mal, forget that even a chicken must 
make some stuffing or foie*meat, and be kept a proper time after it has been 
put it under the flap, that there may be killed, or it will be tough eating. To 
some left to eat cold, or to season a the usual arcompamments.of roost meat, 
hash : brown it, and pour good melted green m : nt sauce or a salad is commonly 
butler ovor it. Garnish with thin added some cooks, about five 

slices of lemon, and cakes or balls of i( limites before it is done, sprinkle 1 'it 
stuffing, or duck stuffing, or fried pork with a 1 itt.. * n.ineed parsley, 
sausages, currv sauce, bacon, <fcc.. ( v 1054- (km-Lamb is in s easonfenm.. 

1049. A Loin is tlio best part of Easter to Mici. timas. 

the calf, and will take about thiee 1055. House-Lamb from Christmas 
hours roasting. Payer the kidney fat, to Lady-day. * 
and the back : some cooks send it up on 1056. When. Green Mint cannot be 
,,a toast, which is eaten with the kidney got, mint vinegar is an acceptable sub- 
arid the fat of this part, winch is more stituto for it^ 

delicate than any marrow, &e. If 1057. Hind- Quarter of eightpoundfi 
there is more of it than you think will wil take from asj hour and three-quar- 
3*19" eaten with the veal, before v you vers to two hours ; baste and froth it. 
roast it 4 , »-t it out, it will make an excel- 1058. Fore-Quarter of ten pounds, 

leht suet pudding: take cjrre to have abouttwo hours, 
your fire long enough to brown tho 1059. It is a pretty general folS- 
enda. „ tom, when you take on the shoulder 

1050. A Shoulder Of Veal, from-* from the ribs, to rub them with.$ lump 
three hours to three hours and a half : of better, and then to squeeze a lemon 
stuff it with tM forcemeat ordered for or Sevil le orange over them, amdspcinkle 

* the fillet of veal, in the under side. them with a little pepper and salt. 
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1060. Leg of fii’G founds, from an 
hour to an hour anl a half. 

1061. * Shoulder, -with a quick 
fire r an hour. m 

1062. Riba, about an hour to an 
hour and a quarter; joint it nicely; 
crack the ribs across, and bend them up 
lo make it easy for the carver. 

1063. Loin, an t^our and a quarter. 
Neck an hoyr. Breast, three-quarters 
of £tn hour. 

1064. Poultry, Game/dfcc. 

W S 

n.y. 

A small capon, fowl, or chicken re¬ 
quires . ..0 20 

A large fowl ..0 45 

A capon, full size. ..0 35 

A goose. 10 

Wild ducks, and grouse , . t. . . 0 15 

Pheasants, and Turkey poults . . . 0 

A moderate sized turkey, stuffed . . 115 
Partridges ..... f .... 0 25 

Quail, . . • . ..* 

A hare, or rabbit.about 

Leg of pork, f hour for each 
pound, and above that allow 

ftiice .. 

Chine of pork, as 1 % leg, and . 

A neck of mutton 

A haunch of vcnlsuu . . . about 


Roasting Beef, viz., on sirloins and 
ribs together is 19Jtk; on mutton, vis*., 
legs and shoulders together, 24fth», on 
fore-quujpterB of lamb, 22-Jrd; on ducks, 
271th; on turkeys, 20£; on geese, 19&; 
on chickcnil 14|ths. J&o that it will be 
seen by comparison with the percentage 
given of the loss by boiling, that roast¬ 
ing is not so economical; especially 
when we take into^aecount that the 
j loss of -slight by boiling is not actual 
j loss of economic materials, for we the% 
j possess *1110 principal ingredients for 
j soups ; whereas, after roasting, the fat 
' only remains. The average loss in boil-* 
i*g and roasting togetheris 18 per cent. 

. according to 1 *>novan, and 28 per cent, 
according to Wallace—a difference that 
may be accounted for by supposing a 
difference in the fatness of the meat, 
duration and degree of heat, &c., em¬ 
ployed. 

1068. Boiling 1 . —This most simple 
of culinary processes is not often per- 
, formed in perfection ; it does not require 
quite so much nicety and attendance as 
roasting; to skim your pot well, and 
0 0Q i iieep it really boiling, or rathe*, sim¬ 
mering, all the while—to know how 
long is required for doing Jhe joint, &e., 
and to take it up at the critical moment 
1065. Roasting, by causing the j v hen it i « done enough—comprehends 
Contraction of the* cellular substance j almost the whole art and mystery. This, 
wKich contains the fat, exp jS morf 1 howevey, demands n patient and perpe- 
fat than boiling. The ' escape Inal vigilance, of which, unhappily, 
of watery particles in <\e rform of ' few ^persons are capable. The cook 
vapoulf t .. necessary to i>oduw llavour, ! hnust tako especial care that the water 
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must he jregulatcd by frequent basting 
with the fat which has exuded fr8m 
the meat, combined -vyith a little salt 
add water—otherwise the meat would 
bum, and become hard and tasteless. 
A brisk fire ah fijpt will* by charring 
the outside, prevent # the heat from 
penetrating, and thcrefore’should onTji 
be employed when the meat is half 
roasted. 

1066. The Loss by Roasting is laid to 
vary from. 14§ths to nearly double that 


matting butchers meat is 22 per cent 
arid on domestic poultry, 20 J. 

1067. The Loss per Gent, on 


really boils all the while she is cooking, 
or she will bo deceived in the time ; 
and make up a sufficient fire (a frugal 
cook will manage with much less fire 
for boiling than she uses for roastingf 
at first, to l§st all the time, without 
much mending or stirring, and thereby 
save much trouble. WJj,en the pot 
is doming to a boil, tfcfire will 
always, from the cleanest meat and 
clearest worst, rise a scum to the 
top, of it; proclwling partly from the 


rate npr cent. The average loss on Lfoulness of the meat, and partly from 

_Art ___ a . . f . . .. i.. it • __i. 1. » ___AL,n«, iAam 


the water; this must be carefully taScea 
off, as soon as it rif**. On this de¬ 
pends The good appearance of all boiled* 
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things—an essential matter, When 
you have skimmed well, put in some 
cold water, which will thi;ow up the 
rest of the scum. The oftemu- it is 
skimmed, and the clearer the surface of 
the water is kept., the cleanepwill he the 
tneat. If let aloi/e, it soon boils down 
and sticks to the meat, which, instead 
of looking delicately white and nice, 
will have that cqarse appearance we 
have too often to iomplain ofj and the 
( hutcher and poulterer will ho' blamed 
for the carelessness of the cook, in not 
skimming her pot with due diligence. 
Many put in milk, to make what they 
boil look white, but this does more harm 
than good ; others wrap 2. up in a cloth ; 
but those aro needless precautions; if 
the scum be attentively removed, moat 
■will have a much more delicate colour 
and finer flavour than it lias when 
muffled up. This may give rather more 
trouble—but those we wish to excel in 
their art must only consider how the 
processes of it can be most perfectly 
performed: a cook who has a proper 
pride and pleasure in her business will 
make Jhis her maxim and rule on all, 
occasions. Put your meat into cold 
water, in the proportion of about a 
quart of water to a pound of meat; it 
should he covered with water during the 
whole of the process of boiling, but not 
drowned in it; the less water, provided 
the meat be covered with it. the more 
savoury will be the meat, and the better 
will be the broth in every respect. The 
water should he heated gradually, ac¬ 
cording to the thickness, &c., of the 
article boiled; for instance, a leg of 
mutton of ten pounds weight should be 
placed over a moderato fire, which will 
gradually make the water hot without 
causing it to boil, for about forty 
minutes; if the water boils much sooner, 
the meat will he hardened, and shrink 
upas if it was scorched—by keeping the 
water a certain time hee'lng without 
boiling, its fibres are mlated, and it 
yields a quantity of scum, which must 
be taken off as soon as it rises, for 
the reasons alrefK^r mentioned, “If a 
tvqssel containing water be placed over a 


steady fire, tbe^waier will grow con¬ 
tinually hotter, till gt reaches the limit 
of boiling; after which, the regular 
accessions of heat qre wholly spent iij> 
converting i$, into steam; the water 
remains at the same pitch of tempera¬ 
ture, however fiercely it boils. The only 
difference Is, that with a strong fire it 
sooner comes to boil, and more quickly 
boils away, and is converted into 
steam.” Such are the opinions stated 
1 by Buchanan in his “Economy of Fuel.” 

J There ■ft ts placed a thermometer in 
water in that state which cooks call 
gentle simmering—the heat was 212°, 
t the same degree as the strongest 
boiling. Two mutton chops were 
covered with cold water, and one 
boiled fiercely, and the other simmered 
gently, for ihree-quarters of an hour; 
fhe flavour of the chop which was 
simmered waa decidedly superior, to 
that which was boiled; the liquor 
which boiled fast was in like prepor- 
j lion more savoury, and, when cold, 
i had much more fat on its surface; this 
i explains why quick boiling renders 
I moat hard, A.e.—because its juices are 
j extracted in a greater degreo. 

! 1069. Beckon the Time from the 

' water first coming to a boil. The old 
| rule, of fifteen minutes to a pound of 
j meat, i;;, perhaps, rather too little; the 
slower kce meat boils^ the tenderer, 
the plump, r, and winter it will be. 
For those \jvho choose thei r food 
thoroughly ctajked (which wlm 

have any regard for their stomachs), 
twenty minutes to a pound will not ho 
found too much for gentle simmering 
by the side of the fire; allowing more 
or less time, according to the thiekneer 
of the joint Imd the coldness of the 
weather always Remembering, the 
slower it boils the better. "Without 
some practice it is difficult to teach 
any art; and cooks seem to suppose 
they fuust be right, if they put meat 
into a pot, and set it oVer the fire for a 
.certain time—making no allowance, 
whether it simmers without a hfib^le, 
or bdtis at a gallop. 

1070. Fresh Killed Heat will take 
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muoh longer timj Tailing than that 
which, has been k<»t till it is what the 
butchers pall ripel and longer in cold 
than in warm weayier. If it be frozen 
it must be thawed beftre boiling as 
before roasting; if it be fresh killed, it 
will be tough and hard, if you stew it 
ever so long, and ever so gently. In 
cold weather, thet night before you 
dress it, bjjng it into a placo of which 
the temperature is not less than forty- 
live degrees of .Fahrenheit's thermo¬ 
meter. The size of the boring-pots 
should be adapted to what they arc to 
contain; the larger the saucepan the 
Mftw room it takes upon tire tire ; and 
a larger quantity of water requires a 

i roportionate increase of lire to boil it. 
n small families block tin saucepans 
re best, as being lightest *und safest : 
moreover, if* proper care is taken o* 
them, and they are well dried after 
they are cloansed, they are by far the 
cheapest; the purchase of a now tin 
saucepan bping little more than fin# 
expense of tinning a copper one. Take 
care that the covers of your boiling-pots 
fit close, not only to prevent un¬ 
necessary evaporation of the water, 
but that the smoke may not insinuate 
itself under the edge of the lid, and 
give the meaf a bad taste. 

1071, The following Table vill be 
useful as an average of the jme re# 
quired to boil the various a* icies :— 


A ham', <,J ibs. weight, requires , 6 30 
A tongu# (if dryb after soaking . 4 Q 
A tongue out of pickle' . . 2{ to 3 0 


A neck of mutton . 
A chicken .... 
A large fowl . . . 
A capon , . ». ^ 
A pigeon .... 


..1 30 

.... 0 20 
. . 0 45 

.... 0 35 
t . . . . 0 15s 

t i 


1072. If you let Meat or Poultry 
remain in the Water after it is done 
enough, it will become sodden ana Jose 
its flavour. 

1073, Beef and Mutton is preferred 
hy jsofbo people a little underdone. 
Very large joints if slightly underdone, 
will make the better hash or broil. 


Iamb, pork, and veal are uneatable 
if not thoroughly boiled—-but these 
meats should not be overdone. A 
trivet, | fish-drainer, or an American 
contrivance called a “ spider which 
is nothing more titan a wire' dish 
raised on three or four short legs—put 
on the bottom of the boiling-pot, 
raising tho contents about an inch and 
»a half from the bottom, will prevent 
that sidf of the meat which comes next 
the bottom being done too muchf 
and tli» lower part will be as delicately 
done as the upper; and this will 
enable you to take out the meat with¬ 
out inserting «i fork, &e., into it. If 
ypu have not% trivet, a drainer, or a 
‘"spider,” use a soup-plate laid the 
wrong side upwards. 

1074. Take care of the Liquor you 
have boiled poultry or meat in, as it is 
useful for making soup. 

1075. The Good Housewife never 
boils a joint without converting the 
broth into some sort of soup. 

1070. If the Liquor ^ b3 too Salt, 
use only half the quantity, and add 
*some water; wash salted Well 

with cold water before you put it into 
the boiler. • 

1077. Boiling extracts a portion 
of tho Jufte of meat, which mixes with 

j the water, and also dissolves some of 
its solids ; the more fusible parts of the 
fat melt (jut, combine with the water, 
and /orm soup or broth. The meat 
^oses its red colour, becomes more 
savo’uy in taste and smell, and more 
film and digestible. If Hie process 
is continued too long, the meat becomes 
indigestible, less succulent, and tough.. 

1078. The Loss by Boiling varies 

from 6£ to U> per cent. The average 
loss on boiling butcher’s meat, pork, 
hams, and bacon, is ; and o:s» 
domestic poultry, is 14f. * ; 

1079. TJhe Loss per cent, on boiliEg 
salt beef is Iwa on legs of mutton, 10; 
hnnjs, 12^; Baft'pork, 13$ ; knuckles 
tof veal, 81; bacon, 6£; turkeys, 16; 
chickens, 131. 

1080. Economy*of Fat.—In 
most families many members are net 
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fond of fat—servants seldom like it: 
consequently there is frequently much 
wasted; to avoid which, take ojf bits of 
suet fat from beofsteaks, &e., pl'cvious 
to cooking; th$v can lx\ used for 
, puddings. With 1 good management 
there nood bo no wasto in any shape or 
form. 

1081. Broiling requires a brisk, 
rapid heat, which by producing a 
greater degree of change in the affini¬ 
ties of the raw meat than masting, 
generates a higher flavour, so that 
broiled moat is more savoury than 
roast. The surface becoming charred- 
a dark-coloured crust i3 J 1 trmed, which 
retards the evaporation of the j uiccs 1 ; 
and, therefore, if properly done, broiled 
meat may be as tender and juicy as 
roasted meat. 

1082. Baking 1 does not admit of 
the evaporation of the vapours so 
rapidly as by the processes of broiling 
and roasting; the fat is also retained 
more, and becomes converted, by the 
agency of the heat, into an enipyreu- 
matie ril, which renders the meat less 
fitted for delicate stomachs, and more 
difficult to digest. The meat is, in fact, 
partly boiled m its own confined water, 
and partly roasted by the dry, hot air 
of the oven. The loss by baking has 
not been estimated and reduced to a 
tabular form. 

1083. Frying: is of all" methods 
the most objeetiouablo, from the foods 
being less digestible when thus pre¬ 
pared, os the fat employed undergoes 
themical changes. Olive oil in this 
respect is preferable to lard or butter. 
The crackling noise which accompanies 
the process of frying mea^ in a pan is 
occasioned by the explosions of steam 
Jgrmed in fat, the temperature of which 
is mucl^^bove 212 degrees. It? the 
meat fs very juicy it will not fry well, 
because it becomes scwld^JT before the 
water is evaporated; :ffld it will not 
brown, because the temperature is too 
low to scorch it. To fry fish well the 
fat should be bcrling hot (600 degrees), 

i and the fish mil dried in a cloth; other¬ 
wise, owing to the generation of steam, 


the temperature williiall so low that it 
will be boiled in itfc own steam, and 
not he browned. Meat, or i/ideed any 
article, should he 'frequently turned 
and agitated during frying to promote 
the evaporation of the watery particles. 
To make fried things look woll, they 
should ho, done overrate icc with egg and 
stalo bread-crumbs. 

1084. Bastings.— i. Fresh butter, 
ii. Clarified suet. iii. Minced sweet 
herbs, blifter, and claret, especially for 
mutton and lamb. iv. Water and salt, 
v. Cream and melted butter, especially 
for a flayed pig. vi. Yolks of eggs, 
grated biscuit and juice of oranges. 

1085. Dredgings. — i. Flour 
mixed with grated bread, ii. Sweet 
barbs dried ^aud powdered, and tuixeu 
frith grated bread. iii. Lemon-peel 
dried ami pounded, or orange-peel, 
mixed w r ith flour, iv. Sugar finely 
powdered, and mixed with pounded 
riunamon, and flour or grated bread, 
v. Fennel seeds, eorianders, cinnamon, 
and sugar, finely beaten and mixed writh 
grated bread or flour, vi. For young 

igs, grated bread or flour, mixed with 

eaten nutmeg, ginger, pepper, sugar, 
and yolks of eggs. vii. Sugar, bread, 
and salt, mixed. 

108*L The Housewife who is 

anxious'Po dress no more meat than will 
suffice foftyhc meal, should remember 
that beef lo3T* about one pound in four 
in boiling, biftun roasting, Iwf/Trti the 
proportion of one pound five ounces, 
anfi in baking about tw r o ounces less, 
or one pound three ounces; mutton 
loses in boiling about fourteen ounces 
in four pounds ; in roasting, one pound 
six ounces. “ 

1087. Cooks should be cautioned 
against the«use of - charcoal in any 
q uantity, except where there is a free 
current of air; for charcoal is highly 
prejudicial in a state of ignition, al¬ 
though it may be rendered even 
actively beneficial when boiled, as a 
small quantity of it, if boiled' yrith 
meat on the turn, will effectually cure 
the unpleasant taint. 

1088. Preparation of vege* 
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tables.—There i* nothing in which 
the difference betwlen an olegant and 
an ordinary table*is more seen, than 
in the dressing of vegetables, more 
especially of greens; they may be 
equally as fine at first, at one plane as at 
another, but their dook and taste are 
afterwards very different, entirely from 
the careless %ay in which thoy have been 
cooked. They are in greatest perfection 
when in grcatestTplenty, i.c. y *.vhon in 
full season. By season, we do n->t 
mean those early days, when luxury in 
the buyers, and avarice in the Bcllers 
about London, force the various voge- j 
tables, but the time of the year in i 
which, by nature and common culture, ! 
nJid the mere operation of the sun and i 
climate, they «arc most plenteous and/ 
in perfection. I 

1089. New Potatoes#nnd green peas, 
unless sent to us from -warmer lati¬ 
tudes than our own, /ire seldom jvozth, 
eating before Midsummer. 

1090. Unripe Vegetables are as 
insipid and unwholesome as unripe 
fruits. 

1091. As to the duality of Vege¬ 
tables, the middle size nri preferable to 
the largest or the smallest; they are 
more tender, juicy, %nd full of flavour, 
just before thoy are quite full <rown j 
freshness is their chief vah ■ - .id excel¬ 
lence. The eye easily disc' . ei^ if they 
have Lw* Jkept too lout ; tfcey soon j 
lose their beauty in all respects. 

1092. "Boots, Greeny, Salads, &*., 
and the various productions of the 
garden, when first gathered, arc plump 
and firm, and have a fragrant freshness 
no art can give them again; though it 
will refresh them It little to put them 
into cold spring water foi* somo tiirf^ 
before they are dressed. 

1088. To Boil Vegetables.— 
Soft water will best preserve the colour 
of such as are green ; if you have only 
hard water, pat to it a teaspoonful of 
carbonate of potash. 

1(594. Take care to Wash %nd 
Cleanse Vegetables thoroughly from 
dust, dirt, and insects,—this requires 
groat attention. Pick off all the outside 
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leaves, trip! them nicely, and if they 
are not|quifce fresh-gathered and have, 
become flaccid, it is absolutely necessary 
to restore their crispn^s before cooking 
them, or they will oe tough and nn- . 
pleasant. To do this, lay them in a 
pan of clean water, with a handful of 
salt in it, ior an hout before you dross 
Ihom. Most vegotatdcs # bcing more or 
loss succulent, it is necessary that they® 
possess J heir full proportion of fluids 
in order to retain that state of crispness 
and plumpness which they have whon 
Blowing. 

1095. On leing cut or gathered, 
tlfb exhalation from their surface con¬ 
tinues, while from the open vessels of 
the out surface there is often great 
exudation or evaporation, and thus 
their natural moisture is diminished ; 
the tender leaves become flaccid, and 
the thicker masses or roots lose their 
plumpness. This is not only kes 
pleasant to the eye, but is a serious in¬ 
jury to the nutritious powers of the 
vegetable; for in this flncc*# and 
shrivelled slate its fibres are loss easily 
divided in. chewing, anfl the water 
which exists in the form of their re¬ 
spective natural juices is loss directly 
nutritious. 

109(J. The First Care in the Pre¬ 
servation of Succulent. Vegetables, 
therefore, "is to prevent them from 
Msing their nutural moisture. They 
should alway ho boiled in a saucepan by 
themselves, and hi^ve plenty of water : 
if meat is boiled with them in the same 
pot, the one will spoil tho look and taste 
of tho other. * 

1097. To .have Vegetables deli¬ 
cately dean, put on your pot, make 
it boil, put a little salt in, and skim it w 
perfectly clean before yoir-^vA in the 
greens, &e., which should not be^utin 
till the watea^oils briskly ; the quicker 
thev boil the greener they will be, 
% 1Cw 8. Whon the Vegetables sink, 
thev are generally done enough, if the 
w ater has been kept eeiptantly boiling. 
Take them up immediately, or they ■ 
will lose their colour and goodness, 
jDraili tha wal’d from them thoroughly 
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before you Bend them to table. ThiB cooking, tho tubers jlhduld first be well 
branch of cookery requires- the most washed and put iji a bowl of clean 
vigilant attention. it water. As each potato is taken out of 

1099. If Vegetables are a minute this receptacle and peeled, it should 
or two too long U;er the lirt^ they lose bo thrown into another howl of cold 

uv all their beauty mid flavour. water, close at hand to receive them. 

1100. If not thoroughly boiled This prevents undue discolouration of 
tender, they are very indigestible, and the potatoes. if * 

much more' troub'esome during then; 1106. To Stetal PotatOtS.—Some 
residence in thustomach than Ufjilerdona kinds of potatoes are better steamed 
‘ meats. than boiled. Whether dressed with 

1101. Take Caro your Vegetables ! the skim?, on or oiF a careful eyo must 

are Fresh. —To preserve or give colour J he kepi on them, and when they 
in cookery many good dishes arc j are nearly dune the steamer should lx, 
spoiled; hut tho ratiomil epicure, w! o ! removed, tho water in the saucepau 
jnakes nourishment the main end of j thrown off, and the steamer then re- 
eating, Will ho content to sacrifice the j placed, in order to allow the process of 
shadow to enjoy the substance. As cooking to he completed. Some people 
the fishmonger often pullers for the shake the steamer when potatoes am 
sins of the cook, so the cook often Somewhat close arid licitcy, under tire 
gets undeservedly blamed instead of j idea that it lenders them floury, and 
the greengrocer. in many cases, the shaking lias this 

1100. To Cleanse Vegetables of effect. 
tSIects.—Make a strong brine of one «. 1107. Potatoes Fried with Fish— 
pound and a half of salt to one T ike cold tivh and cold potatoes. Pick 
gallon of water; into this, place the] nJl^the bones from the former, and 
vegetables with the stalk ends upper-* j ma-di the fish and the potatoes together; 
most, for two or three- hours : this will ! form into mils, and fry with lard until 
destroy all tke insects which cluster in i the outsides are brown* and crisp. For 
the leaves, and they will fall out and this purpose, the drier kinds of fish, 
sink to the bottom of the wafVr. such a-’ cod, hake, &c., are preferable ; 

1103. Potatoes.—Most people os- turbot soles, eeln, &c., are not 80 
teem • potatoes beyond any other rgood. c [Lms is un economical and 
vegetable, yet few persons know how excellenthcflsh. 

to cook them. The following will be 110&> i tf,atoBB Mashed with Onions, 
found to be excellent methods of cook- —Prepare son e boiled onions,*by put- 
ing this delicious esculent. ting them -through a sieve, and mix 

1104. To Boil Potatoes.—Put them them with potatoes. Kogulate the por- 
into a saucepan with scarcely sufficient lions according to taste. 

« water to cover them. Directly the 1109. Potato Cheeseoakes. — One 
skins begin to break, lift them from the pound of maslied potatoes, quarter of a 
fire, and a3 rapidly as passible pour oif pound of currants, quarter of a pound 
every drop of the water. Then place ftf sugar and butter, and four eggs, 
••'■’a coarse (We need not say clean) towel »to be well mixed together ; bake them 
pvemSi&ta, arid return tlicm to too fire in patty-pans, having first lined them 
again until they are tbor mghly done, with pull paste, 
and quite dry. A littWalt, to flavour, 1x10. Potato Goloacofl. — Boil 
should be added to the water before potatoes and greens (or spinach) sepa- 
boiling, ■ rately ; mash the potatoes; squeeze 

1105. To Peel Potatoes. —The above the greens dry; chop them qtiito, fino, 
recipe is for nodding potatoes in their and mix them with the potatoes with 
jackets, as the phrase goes. When a little butter, pepper, and salt. Put 
potatoes are to be peeled prior to into a mould, buttering it well first* 
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fob it stand in % oven for ten 
minutes. I 

1111. PotatoesBoasted under Meat. 
—Half bhil large^p* otatoos; drain the 
water ; put thein # into a§ earthen dish, 
or small tin pan, under meat roasting 
before tho fire; baste them with the 
dripping. Turn them to brown on all 
fiidos ; send up in f separate dish. 

1112. Potato Bills Ragout. —Add 
to a pound of potatoes a quarter of 
a pound of gra^pd ham, or some sweet 
h ;rbs, or chopped parsley, a/ onion or 
shalot, salt, pepper, and a little grated 
nutmeg, and her spice, with the yolk 
of a couple of eggs ; then dress as 
JPoiatoes Mscalloped. (1116). 

1113. Potato Snow. —Pick out the 
whitest potatoes, put them on in 
hold water; when they bt^in to crack, 
strain, and pht them in a clean stnw^ 
pan before the fire till they are quite 
dry, and fall to pities; rub them 
througa a wire sieve upon the dish 
they are to be sent* up on, ancf^do hoi, 
disturb them afterwards. 

1114. Potatoes Fried Whole.— When 

nearly boiled enough, put them into 
a stowpan with a bit of butter, or some 
dean beef dripping ; shake them about 
often, to prevent burning, till they are 
brown and crisp ; drain them from the 
fat. It will he an improvement if they 
are floured and dipped into t 1 j yoke *f 
an egg, and then rolled in 1 ucly sifted 
bread-crumbs. J • 

' 11*5. Potatoes Frier in* Slices.— 
Peel large potatoes, slice them about 
a quarter of an inch thick, or cut tfteni 
into shavings, as ypu would peel a 
lemon; dry them well in a clean cloth, 
and fry them in lard or dripping. 
Take care that tjyp fat ahd frying-pan 
Are quite clean; put it on a quick fijo, 
and as soon as tho lard "boils, and is 
still, put in the slices of potato, and 
keep moving them until they are^risp ; 
take them up, and lay them to drain 
a sieve. Send to table with a little 
salt sprinkled over them. 

JllQ. Potatoes Esoalloped.—Mash 
pbtatoes in the usual way; then butter 
Home nice clean scallop-shells, patty¬ 


pans, or tea eups or saucers; put in 
your potatoes; make them smooth at 
the top;. cross a knife over them ; 
strew fa few fine bread-crumbs on 
thorn; sprinkle them with a paste-brush 
with a feifr drops of jolted butter, and 
set them in a Dutch oven, ’When 
niocly browned on tho top, take them 
carefully out of the shells, and brown 
*on the other side. fOold potatoes may 
be warned up this way*. 

I 1117. Potatoe Scones.— Mashboile-k 
j potatoes till they are quite smooth, 
j adding a little suit; then knead out 
! the flour, or bailcy-meal, to the thick- 
»ess requiretL toast on the girdle, 
mi eking then? with a fork to prevent 
them blistering. When eaten with 
fresh or salt butter they are equal to 
crumpets — even superior, and very 
nutritious. 

1118. Potatoe Pie.— Peel and slice 
your potatoes very thinly into a pie- 
dish ; between each layer of potatoes 
put a little chopped onion, and sprinkle 
a little pepper and salt; put in a little 
watei, and cut about two ounces of 

j, fresh butter into bits, and LfJP them 
on tho top; cover it close with paste. 
The yolks of four eggs may be added; 
and when baked, a. tablespoonful of 
good mflsliroom ketchup poured in 
through a funnel. Another method is 
to put between the layers small bits of 
mutton, Jjeef, or pork. In Cornwall, 
turi*ips arc added. This constitutes 
l*(on the Cornish method) a cheap and 
sat: 'factory dibh for families. 

1119. Cold Potatoes. — There are 

few articles in families more subject to 
■waste, whether in paring^ boiling, 
being actually wasted, than pota¬ 
toes ; and tbpre arc few cooks who do 
not boil twice as many potatoes every 
cl vy as are wanted, and fewer still wh'4 
do rfot throw the residue being 

totally unfjtiu any shape for thefEPkt 
day’s meal ?%gtif they would bike the 
trqjible to beat up the despised cold 
potatoes with an equal quantity of flour, 
they would find thorn produce a much 
lighter dumpling or piffiding than they 
can make with, flour alone; and by tile* 
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aid of a few spoonfuls of good gravy, 
they will provide a cheap and agreeable 
appendage to the dinner table. 

1120- Mashed Potatoes and Spinach 
Iff Cabbage. ■— Moisten cold (naslied 
potatoes with a little -white sauce : take 
cold cabbage on spinach, atul chop it 
very finely. Moisten with a brown 
gravy. Fill a tin mould with layers 
of potatoes and cabbage; cover the top, 
and put it into mstewnan of boiling 
water. Let iter cumin long enough to 
•warm the vegetables; then turn the 
vegetables out and serve theme Pre¬ 
pare by boiling the vegetables sepa¬ 
rately, and put them into the mould in 
layers, to he turned out r when wanted* 
It forms a very pretty 1 * dish for nn 
entree. * 

1121, Cold Carrots and Turnips 

—These may be added to soups, if they 
have not been mixed with gravies : or 
if wanned up separately, and put into 
moulds in layers, they may bo turned 
out, and served the satno as the pota¬ 
toes and cabbage described above. 

1122. French Beans - (' ut away 
the stalk-end, and strip otf the strings, 
then bat them into shreds. J£ not. 
quite fresh, have a basin of spring 
water, with a.little salt dissolved in it, 
and as the beans are cleaned and stringed 
throw thorn in; put them oti tho firo 
in boiling water, with some wilt in it ; 
after they have boiled fifteen or twenty 
minutes, take one out and taste it; as 
soon as thoy are tender take them, up, 
throw them into a cullender or sieve to 
Atom. Send up the beans whole when 
they are very young.x 

1123 . Boiled Turnip Radishes. 
—Boil in plenty of salted water, and 
c in about twenty-five minutes they will 
be tender; drain well, and send them 
to table with melted butter. Common 
,j$adishes, when young, tied in bunches, 
boiled^Jftrh/vv enty minutes, and served 
oh a toast, are excellent. 

1124, Asparagus <^1/if ton mis¬ 
called ‘* asparagrms ”j.—Scrapo ,tho 
stalks till they are cl-an ; throw them, 
into a pan of cold water, tie them up in 
bundles of aboik* n quarter of a hundred 


each; cut off the stalks at the bottom 
to a uniform length ..leaving enough to 
serve as a handle f|* the green part • 
put them into a tf ewpan pf boiling 
water, with a handful of salt in it. 
Let it boil, and skim it. When they 
are tender at the stalk, which will he 
in from twenty to thirty minutes, they 
are done enough. "Watch the exact 
time of their bccofuing tender; take 
them up that instant. t V\Thile the 
asparagus is boiling, toast a round of a 
a quartopi loaf, about half an inch 
thick; brown it delicately on both 
sides; dip it lightly in the liquor 
the asparagus u as boiled in, and lay it 
in tho middle of a dish; melt some 
hotter, but do not put it over them. 
Serve butter in a butter-boat. 

1125. Artichokes. — Soak them 
in cold water, wash them well; put 
teicm into plenty of boihri'g water, with 
a handful of salt, and let them boil 
gently for an hour and a half or two 
bouts : trim them and drain on a sieve*, 

. mul up melted butter with them, which 
some put into small cups, one for each 
guest. 

1126. Stewed Water-Cress.— 

The following receipt will be found an 
agreeable and wholesome dish i--Lay 
the. cn'nR in strong salt and water, to 
clear it from insects. l*ick and wash 
nicely, imd stew it> in water for about 
Km ininMtfcfi ; drain and chop, season 
with pep^r and salt, add a little 
butter, mdVotum it to tho stewpan 
until well heated. Add a little vinegar 
previously to serving ; put ground it 
sippets of toast or fried bread. The 
above, made thin, as a substitute for 
parsley and butter, will be found an 
excellent sauce for a boiled fowl. 
There should ho considerably more 
of. the cress than of "the parsley, as tho 
favour is mEioli milder. 

1127. Stewed Mushrooms.— 

Cut off the ends of tho stalks, and 
pare 'neatly some middle-sized or 
button mushrooms, and put them into 
a basin of water with tho jui^e of 3 
lemon as they are done. When all ar« 
prepared, take them from the water 
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with the hands to avoj4 the sediment, 
and put them, int|> a stewpan with a 
little fresh butterlwhite pepper, salt, 
and a littte lemon Jrice; cover the pan 
dose, and let thfcm stew gently for 
twenty minutes or half hour; then 
thicken the butter with a spoonful of 
flour, and add gradually sufficient 
cream, or cream and milk, to make the 
same about the thickness of good 
cream. Sfason the sauce to palate, 
adding a little pounded mace or grated 
nutmeg. Let tflo whole stet. r gently 
until the mushrooms are tender. Ke- 
movo every particle of butter which 
may be floating on the top before serving. 

1128. Indications of Whole¬ 

some Mushrooms.— Whenever a 
fungus is pleasant in flavour and odour, 
it may be considered wholesome ; if, on 
the contrary, it havo an offensive smell * 
a bitter, astringent, or styptic taste, 
or even if it leave«an unpleasant 
flavour in the mouth, it should not he 
considered fit for fpod. The <jploftr, # 
figure, and texture of these vegetables 
do not afford any characters on which 
we can safely rely ; yet it may bo re¬ 
marked that in colour the pure yellow, 
gold colour, bluish pale, dark or lustre 
brown, wine red, or the violet, belong 
to many that are eatable; whilst tho 
pale or sulphur yellow, bri^b* or blood- 
red, and the greenish he .ipy to fry 
hut the poisonous. Tho „e kinds 
have most frequently a cor: pact, brittle 
texture; the flesh is whi^o; they grow 
more readily in open places, such as 
dry pastures and waste lands, than*in 
places humid or shaded by wood. In 
general, those should bo suspected 
which grow in caverns and subterra¬ 
nean passages, on animal matter under¬ 
going putrefaction, as well as those 
whose flesh is soft or Watery. V 

1129. To Distinguish Mush¬ 
rooms from Poisonous Fungi. 

I. Sprinkle a little salt on tho spongy 

S rt or gills of the sample to be tried. 

they turn yellow, they are poisonous, 
—if black, they are wholesome. Allow 
the^alt to act before you decide off the 
question. 


ii. False mushrooms have a warty 
cap, or else fragments of membrane, 
adhering ,to the upper surface, are 
heavy, *and emerge from a vulva or 
bag ; they grow in tufts or clusters in 
woods, on*the stumps of trees, &c., 
whereas the true mushrooms grow in 
pastures. 

iii. False mushrooms have an astrin¬ 
gent, stvptic, and disagreeable taste. 
When eyt they turn b^ue. They are 
moist on the surface, and generally of® 

i a we of orange colour. 

iv. The gills of the true mushroom 
are of a pinky red, changing to a livef 
(*)lour. The flesh is white. The stem 

j is white, solic'f and cylindrical. 

I *1130. Cookery for Soldiers 
Sailors, Travellers, and Emi¬ 
grants.— The following seven receipts 
are due to the inventive genius of tbo 
late Alexis Soyer, who at one time was 
chief rook of the Reform Club: — 
j 1131. Stewed Salt Beef and Pork.— 
j Put into a saucepan about two pounds 
of well-soaked beef, cut in eight pieces; 
half a pound of salt pork, divided in 
two, and also soaked ; half a pfcKmd of 
rice, or six tablespoonfuls; a quarter of 
| a pound of onions, or fou^ middle-sized 
1 ones, peeled and sliced; two ounces of 
brown sugar, or a large tablespoonful; 
a quarter of an ounce of pepper, and 
fivo piiys of water; simmer gently for 
three hours, remove the fat from tho 
top, £nd slrre. This dish is enough 
j ior six people, and it cannot fail to be 
excellent if the receipt be closely fol¬ 
lowed. ButchersjJ salt meat will re¬ 
quire only a four hours’ soaking, having 
been but lightly pickled. 

1132. Mutton Soup. -—Put into a* 
pan—half a pound of mutton will make 
a pint of gooa family soup—six pounds 
of mutton, cut in four or,six pieces:^ 
three* quarters of a pouml»>p £r m ixed 
vegetables, or throe ounces of presSrVWI, 
three and a~$mlf teaspoonfuls of salt; 
one teaspoonfui of sugar, and half a 
Jnaspoonful of pepper, if handy; five 
tablespoonfuls of barley or rice; eight 
pints of water; let ii (•simmer gently 
for three hours and a half, remove thb • 
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fat, and serve. Bread and biscuit may 
fee added in small quantities. 

1133. Plain Pea Soup.~P.ut in a 
pan six pounds of pork, well soaked and 
cut into eight pjnues; pour six quarts 
of water over; ode pound or split peas; 
one teaspoonful of sugar; half a tea- 
spoonful of pepper; four ounces of 
fresh vegetables, op two ounces of pro- 

' served, if handy; let it boil jjeutly ioi 1 
two hours, or until the peas arc tender. 
vVhen the pork is rather fat, as is gene¬ 
rally the case, wash it only; a quarter 
of a pound of broken biscuit may be 
used for the soup. Balt beef, when 
rather fat ami well soak^j., may be used 
for pea soup. 

1134. French Beef Soup, or Pot au 
Feu (Camp Fashion). —Put into the 
kettle six pounds of beef, cut into two 
or three pieces, bone included; one 
pound of mixed green vegetables, or 
half a pound of preserved, in cakes; four 
teaspoonfuls of salt; if handy, one tea- 

r onful of pepper, one of sugar, and 
ee cloves ; and eight pints of water. 
Let itch'd! gently three hours ; remove 
some of the fat, and serve. The ad¬ 
dition of a pound and a half of broad, 
cut into slices', or one pound of broken 
biscuits, well soaked, will nufke a very 
nutritious soup. Skimming is not re¬ 
quired. 

1135. How to Stew Fresh Beef, Pork, 
Mutton, and Veal.—Out or chop two 
pounds of fresh beef into ten or twelve 
pieces; put these into a saucepan, with 
one and a half teaspoonfuls of salt, one 
teaspoonful of sugar, half a teaspoon - 
ful of pepper, two middle-sized onions 
*■ Bliced, half a pint of water. Set on the 
'fire for ten minutes until forming a 
thick gravy. Add a goocfteaspoonful of 
flour, stir on the fire a few minutes; add 
quart apxt a half of water; let the 
wbolCdiinmer until the meat is tender. 
Beef will take from iw^nours and a 
half to three hours ; mutton and pork, 
about two hours ; veal, ono hour and q 
quarter to one hour and a half; onions, 
sugar, and pepper, if not to be had, 
must he omitted; it will even then 
make a good dish; half a pound of 


sliced potatoes,*6r too ounces of pre¬ 
served potatoes; dr her fresh or pre¬ 
served vegetables n|iy be added if they 
can be obtained, aim a small dumpling. 

1136. Pla£n Boiled Beef. —Put in a 
saucepan six pounds of well-soaked beef, 
cut in two, with three quarts of cold 
water; simmer gorily three hours, and 
serve. About a pcund of cither carrots, 
turnips, parsnips, greens, t>r cabbage, 
as well as dumplings, may he boiled 
with it.' 

1137/' Plain Plum Pudding. —Put 
into a basin one pound of flour, three 
quarters of a pound of raisins (stoned, 
if time be allowed), three quarters of a 
pound of the fat of salt pork (well 
washed, cut into small squares, or 
chopped), two table spoonfuls of sugar 
^pr treacle; and half a p : nt of water; 
mix all together; put into a cloth tied 
lightly; boil foy four hours, and serve. 
If time will not admit, boil only two 
hoars, though four are preferable. How 
'to spdil the above -Add anything to it. 

1138. Meat Cookery. 

1139. Beef Minced. —Cut into 

small dice remains of cold beef: the 
gravy reserved from it on the first day 
of it being served should *be put in. tho 
stew pan, with the # addition of warm 
p ater, 'Gene mace, sliced shalot, salt, 
and IdaF-, pepper. Let the whole 
simmer gorily for an hour. A few 
minutes befoifc; it is served, tako out the 
meat and dish it; add to the gravy some 
walnut ketchup, and n little ldmon juieo 
or walnut pickle. Boil up the gr&vy 
once more, and, 'when hot, pour it over 
tho meat. Serve it with bread sip¬ 
pets. ' 

1140, Beef ( witi/Mashed Po¬ 
tatoes. — Masn some potatoes with 
not, milk, the yolk of an egg, some butter 
and salt. Slice the cold beef and lay it 
at tbu bott om of a pie-dish, adding tc 
it some sliced shalot, pepper, salt, and 
a little beef gravy; cover the whole 
with a thick paste of potatoes, making 
the crust to rise in the centre above 
the edges of tho dish. Score the potato 
crust with the point of a knife in squares 
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of equal sizes- Tut Jho dish before a gravy when nearly done, and when 
fire in a Dutch o* r en, and brown it on cod enough thicken it with flour, cream, 
all sides; by the fine it is coloured, the and a little butter; boil it up with the 
meat and* potatoelwill he sufficiently rest of-the gravy, and pour it over the 
done. •>'“ meat when done. Garnish with bread 

1141. Beef Bubble hud Squeak, sippets. ^ little lewmn juice added to 
—Out into pieces convenient for frying, the gravy improves its flavour. 

cold roasted or boiled beof; pepper, salt, 1145. Veal dressed with. White 

and fry them; wd^a done, lay them on Sauce.—Boil milk or cream with a 
a hot drainer, and*while the meat is thickening of flouy,and butter; put 
draining ftom the fat used in flying ‘into it thin slices of cold veal, and 
them, have in readiness a cabbage al- simmer^t in the gravy fill it is made ho^ 
ready boiled iif two waters* chop it without Lolling. When nearly done, 
small, and put it in tho Irying-pan beat up the yolk of an egg, with a little 
with some butter, add a little pepper and anchovy and white sauce; pour it 
keep stirring it, that all of it may be gently to the rest, stirring it all the 
equally’done. When taken from the timo; rimme|f again the whole together, 
fire, sprinkle over the cabbage a veiy stud serve it with sippets of bread and 
little vinegar, only enough to give it a curled bacon alternately, 
dightly acid taste. Place the cabbage 1146. Veal Rissoles. — Mince 
in the ccntrcLof tho dish, and arrange and pound veal extremely fine; grate 
the slices of meat neatly around it. into it some remains of cooked ham. 

1142. Beef or glutton Lob- Mix these well together w r ith white 
8C.0US.—Mince, not too finely, some sauce, flavoured tvith mushrooms: form 
cold roasted beef or mutton. 0hop4he this mixture into balls, and enclose 
bones, and put them in a saucepan with each in pastry. Fry* them in butter to 
six potatoes peeled and sliced, one a light brown. The same mince may 
onion, also Rimed, somo pepper and be fried in balls without pasty#, being 
salt; of these make a gravy. When 'i first cemented together with egg and 
the potatoes are completely incorporated breadcrumbs. 

with the gravy, take out the bones and 1147. Mutton Hashed.—Cut 
put in tho meat; stew the whole to- cold nu^ton into thin slices, fat and 
gether for an hour before it is to be lean together; make gravy with the 
served. 11 f i bouos whence the meat has been taken, 

1143. Beef Rissole*. — Mince boiling them long enough in water, 
and season cold beef, ar flavour it w ith onion, pepper and salt; strain 
with mushroom or w«*nut # ketchup. > k the < kravy, and warn:, but do not boil, 
Make of beef dripping a very thin the mutton in it. Then take out soma 
paste, rell it out in thin pieces, a\'out of the gravy to thicken it with flour 
four inches- square; enclose in each and butter, and flavour it with muBli- 
pioce some of the mince, in tho same room ketchup. Pour in the thickening 
w*ay as for puffs, cutting each neatly and boil it up, having previously* taken 
all round; fry them in,,dripping to a out the meat, and placed it neatly on 
very light bfo«rn. Tho paste can the dish inVhich it is to go t& tho 
scarcely be rolled out^oo thin. «' table. Pour over it the boiling gjjravy, 

1144. Veal Minced.—Cut veal and,add sippets of bread. . ' ** 

from the fillet or shoulder into very 1148. Lamb.—Fry sUceS^SMfeeps 
small dice ; put into veal or mutton of lamb irA^h utter till they are slightly 
broth with a little mace, white pepper, browned. bUve them on a puree of 
salt, some lemon peel grated, and a cucumbers, or on a dish of spinach; on 
tablespoouful of mushroom ketchup or 4 dip the slices in bread-crumbs, chopped 
jntJfehroom powder, rubbed smooth into parsley, and yolk o^an egg; some 
the gravy. Take out eomo of tho grated lemon and a*little nutmeg may,, 
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bo added. Fry them, and pour a little 
nice gravy over them when served. 

1149. Pork. —Alices of cold port, 
fried and laid on apple sauce, form an 
excellent sido or corner dish. fBoiled 
pork may also bo made into rissoles, 
minced very tine ¥,ko sausagefmeat, and 
seasoned sufficiently, but not over 
much. 

1150. Round of Salt Beef — 

Skewer it tight round, and tic a, 
fillet of broad -tape about it. * Put it 
into plenty of cold water, and crirofullv 
remove the scum ; let it boil /ill all 
the scum is removed, and then put the 
boiler on one side of the tire, to con¬ 
tinue simmering slowly till it is done* 
Half a round may ho boiLd for a email 
family. When you take it up, wash 
the scum off with a paste-brush— 
garnish with carrots and turnips. 

1151. Aitchbone of Beef.— 
Manage in tho same wav as the round. 
The soft, marrow-like fat which lies on 
tho back is best when hot, and the 
hard fat of the upper corner is host 
cold. 

1152. Stewed Brisket of Beef. 

— SlesF’Zii sufficient wator to cover the 
meat; when tender, take out the bones, 
and hkim off the fat; add to the gravy, 
when strained, a glass of wine, and a 
little spice tied up in a muJ-lin bag. 
(This can he omitted if preferred.) 31 ave 
ready either mushrooms, truffles, or 
vegetables boiled, and out into shapes. 
Lay'them on and around the beef - K re¬ 
duce part of the gravy to glaze, lay it on' 
the top, and pour the remainder into the 
dish. < 

1153. Brisket of Beef may be 

baked, the bones being removed, and 
Hie holes filled with oysters, fat bacon, 
parsley, or all three in separate holes ; 
these stuffings being chopped and sea¬ 
soned to taste. Dredge it well with 
flour, poor -w^on it half a pint of bfbth, 
bedS/Vof three hours, skim off the fat, 
strain the gravy ovor tb$f‘ meat, and 
garnish with cut pickles." ’ K 

1154. Pork, Spare-rib.— Joint 
it nicely before roasting, and crack the 
libs across as laiib, Take care not to 


have the fire tqo fierce. The joint 
should be basteckwitk very little butter 
and flour, and may Jb© sprinkled with 
fine dried sage. It likes from two to 
three hours. Apjfe sauce* mashed 
potatoes, and greens are the proper ac¬ 
companiments, also good mustard, fresh 
made. 

1155. Lamb Stove or Lamb 

Stew. —Take a lamfl’s head and lights, 
open the jaws of die head % imd wash 
them thoroughly; put them in a pot 
with sotn<£ beef stock, ipade with three 
quarts of yratcr and two pounds of shin 
of beef, strained ; boil very slowly for 
an hour ; wash and string two or three 
good handfuls of spinach ; put it in 
twenty minutes before serving ; add a 
little parsley, and one or two onions, a 
short time before it comes off the fire ^ 
season with pepper and salt, and sene 
Jfel together in a tureen. f 

1156. Roast Beef Bones furnish 
a very relishing' luncheon or supper, 
prepared with poached or fried eggs and 
mashed jjotatoes as accompaniments. 
Divide the 1 tones, having good pickings 
of meat on each ; score them in squares, 
pour a little melted butter oyer, and 
sprinkle with pepper and salt,; put 
them on a dish; set in a Dutch oven 
for half or three quarters of an hour, 
according to the thickness of the 
meat; *kc n p turning till they are 
qfcite liok and brown: or broil them 
on the gddiror. Drown but do 
not bum«thfflai. Serve with piquant 
sauce. • 

1157. Marrow Bones.— Saw tho 
boites evenly, so that they will stand 
steadily ; put a piece of paste into the 
ends; set them upright in a saucepan, 
and boil till they are done enough,—a 
beef marrow bone will require from an 
hqjir and a half to two hours; serve 
f r >sh - toasted*'bread with them. 

1158. Beef (Rump) Steak and 
Oniop Sauce.— Peel and slice two 
large onions, put them into a quart 
stew pan, with two tablespoonfuk of 
water; cover tho pan close, and set on a 
slow firo till the water has boiled*awgvy, 
and ‘(he onions have become a little 
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browned; then add ha\]F a pint of good 
broth, and boil the oni«ns till they are 
tender; strain the broth, and chop very 
tine ; season with ten ushroom ketchup, 
pepper, ahd salt;lput in the onions 
then, and let them boil gpntly for live 
minutes, pour into the dish, and lay 
over it a broiled rump steak. If in¬ 
stead of broth you use good beef gravy, 
it will be delicious.* 

1169. Beef Alamode and Veal 
Ditto.—lake about eleven pounds of 
the mouse buttock,—or clod q| beef,— 
or blade bone,—ortho sticking-piece, or 
the like weight of the breast of veal ;— 
cut it into pieces of three or four ounc es 
each; put in threo or four ounces of 
beef dripping, and mince a couple of 
large onions, and lay them into a lurge 
deep stewpan. As soon as it is quite 
t?ot, flour the meat, put* it into the^ 
stewpan, corftinue stirring with a 
wooden spoon; when it has been on 
about ten minutes, ditdge with flour, 
arid keep doing so till vou have utiiyed 
in as much as you think w ill thicken it, 
then add by degrees about a gallon of 
boiling water; keep stirring it together ; 
skim it when it boils, and then put in 
one drachm of ground black pepper, 
two of allspice, and two bay-leaves; 
set the pan by the side of tho fire, or 
at a distance' over it, and let it stew 
very slowly for about three hours * 
when you find tho meat sufficiently 
tender, put it into a turee*, and it is 
ready for table. * 

1160. Ox-Cheek Stewed.— Pre¬ 
pare the day before it is to bo eatmi; 
clean the cheek and put it into ifbft 
water, just warm; let it lie for three or 
four hours, then put it into cold water, 
to soak all night; next day wipe it 
clean, put it into a stewf»an, and just 
cover it with wifter; sjiim it well whgn 
it is coming to a boil, then add 
whole onions with two or three cloves 
Stuck into each, three turnips quartered, 
a couple of carrots sliced, two bay- 
leaves, and twenty-four corns of all¬ 
spice, a head of celery, and a bundle of 
sw*^fc herbs, pepper, and salt; lastly, 
odd n little cayenne and garlic, if Ijlted. 


Let it stew gently till perfectly tender, 
about three hours; then take out tho 
cheek, divide into pieces fit to help at 
table ; skim and strain tho gravy ; melt 
an ouifie and a half of butter in a 
stewpan; stir into it as much flour as 
it will takffup; mix &ith it by degrees 
a pint and a half of the gravy; add 
a tablespoonful of mushroom or wal¬ 
nut ketchup, or port wine, and boil a 
.short time. Serve uj^in a soup or ragout 
dish, or ■fluke it into barJhy broth. This 
is a very economical, nourishing, antf 
savourf meal, 

1161. Hashed Mutton or Beef. 

—Slice tho meat small, trim off the 
Ifcown edges, and stew down the trim¬ 
mings with trie bones, well broken, 
an onion, a bunch of thyme and parsley, 
a carrot cut into slices, a few pepper¬ 
corns, cloves, salt , and a pint and a 
half of water or stock. When this la 
reduced to little more than three quar¬ 
ters of a pint, strain it, clear it from 
the fat, thicken it with a large dessert¬ 
spoonful of flour or arrowroot, add salt 
and pepper, boil the whole for a few 
minutes, then lay in the meat heat 
, it well, Boiled potatoos are sometimes 
sliced hot into the hash. 

1162. Irish Stew* — Take two 
pounds of potatoes; peel and slice them; 
cut rathtfr more than two pounds of 
mutton chops, either from the loin or 
neck; <part of the fat should be taken 
off; beef „t wo pounds, six large onions 
sliced, a slice of ham, or lean baegn, 
Tt spoonful of pepper, and two of salt. 
This stew may be done in a stewpan 
over the lire, or iit a baker’s oven, or in 
a close-covered earthen pot. First put 
a layer of potatoos, then a layer of meat* 
and onions, sprinkle the seasoning, then 
a layer of potatoes, and again the meat 
ard onions and seasoning; the top layer 
should he potatoes, and the Vessel should* 
be qflito full. Then put uf htAhj^iint 
of good gravy, and a spoonful of mush¬ 
room ketchups Let the whole stew for 
an hour and a half; be very careful it 

•does not bum. 

1163. Palatable Stew. — Cut 

pieces of salt beef amfporh into dice, ( 
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put phem into a stewpan with six whole garden, quit© easily procured, as those 
peppercorns, two blades of mace, a few newly blown mil dap. The dish must 
tloves, a teaspoonful of celery-soeds, be well seasoned wiAa pepper. ^ 
and a faggot of dried sweet horbi'; cover 1166. Hock yipose (being a leg 
, with water, and stew gently for an hour, of pork skinped, roasted, and stuffed 
then add fragmehts of canxtla, turnips, goose fashion).—Parboil the leg; take 
parsley, or any other vegetables at hand, off the skin, and then put it down to 
with two sliced onions, and some roast; haste it with butter, and make 
vinegar to flavour ; thicken with flour a savoury powder df finely minced or 
or rice, remove thV herbs, and pour into dried or powdered sage, ground black 
the dish with toasted bread, ov freslily pepper, salt, and some bread-crumbs, 
’•baked biscuit, broken small, and serve rubbed together through a cullender: 
hot. When they can be procured, a add to this a little very finely minced 
few potatoes improve it very much. onion; sprinkle it with this when 
1164, Ragout of Cold Veal.— it is almost roasted; put half a pint 
Either a neck, loin, or fil’ct of veal wtl of made gravy into the dish, and 
furnish this excellent ragout with a very goose stuffing under the knuckle skin; 
little expense or trouble. Cut the veal or garnish the dish with balls of it 
into handsome cutlets; put a piece of fried or boiled. 

butter, or clean dripping, into a frying ^ 1167. Roast Goose. —When a 
pan; as soon as it is hot, flour and fry goose is well pi eked, singe'd, and cleaned, 
the veal of a light brown; take it out, make the stuffing, with about two 
and if you have no gravy ready, put a ounces of onion— -if you think the flavour 
pint of boiling water into the frying-pan, of jaw onions too strong, cut them in 
give it a boil-up for a minute, and strain dices/ and lay them in cold water for a 
it in a basin while you make some couple of hours, add as much apple or 
thfckjmjng in the following manner :— potato as 3*011 have of onion, and half 
Put an ounce of butter into a stowpan ; as much green sage, chop them very 
as soon as it melts, mix as much fine, adding four ounces, i.e., about a 
flour as will dry it up ; 6 tir it over (he largo breakfast cupful, of stale bread- 
fire for a few minutes, and ^gradually crumbs, a bit of butter about as big as 
add the gravy 3 *ou made in the fry- a walnut, and a very little pepper and 
ing-pan: let them simmer together for salt, the yolk of an*egg or two, and in- 
ten minutes; season with pepp-r, salt, corporatipg the whole well together, 
a little mace, and a wineglassful of stuff the g&ose; do not quite fill it, but 
mushroom kotchup or wane; strain it leave a •little room for the stuffing to 
through a tammy, or fine sieve, over swell. Spit it, tie it on the spit at both 
the meat, and stew very gently till the ends, to prevent, it swinging sound, and 
moat is thoroughly warmed. If you to 4 ’prevent the stuffing from coming out. 

• have any ready-boiled bacon, cut it in from an hour and a half to an hour and 
i. slices, and put it to warm with the three-quarters will roast a fine .full- 
meat. grown gooao f Send up gravy and apple 

1166. Economical Dish. —Cut sauce with it. # - 
some rather fat ham or bacon into slices, r 1168. Jugged Hare,— Wash it 
► and fry ofjknice brown ; lay ther^ aside ‘'very nicely, cut it up in piece? propor 
warm; then mix equal quanti- to help at table, and put them into a 
ties of potatoes and callage, bruised juggmg-pot, or into a stone Jar, just 
well together, and fry/hem in the fat sufficiently large to hold it well ; put 
left from the horn. Vlace the mixture in some sweet herbs, a roll ox two of 
at the bottom, and lay the slices of baerf 1 rind of a lemon, and a fine large onion 
on the top. ^Cauliflower, or broccoli, with five cloves stuck in it; and, if 
substituted for ‘cabbage, is truly do- you wish to preserve the flavour of tho 
*iicious { and, to any one possessing a hare, a quarter of a pint of water; but* 
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If you wish to make a ragout, a quarter 
of a pint of claretlor port wine, and the 
juice of% lemon! Tie the jar down 
closely with a blaJier, so that no steam 
can escape; put a little hay in the bot¬ 
tom of the saucepan, in wliich place the 

i 'ar; let the water boil for about three 
lours, according *o the age and size 
of the hare, keeping it boiling all the 
time, and ffll up the pot as it boils away. 
Care, however, must be taken that it 
is cot overdone* which is fife general 
fault in all made dishes. AYheu quite 
tender, strain off the gravy from the 
fat, thicken it with flour, and give it a 
boil up; lay the pieces of hare in a hash 
dish, arid pour the gravy over it. You 
may make a pudding tho same as for 
*oaat hare, and boil it in*a cloth, and* 
when you d»h up your hare, cut it 
slices, or make forcemeat balls of it for 
garnish. For sauce, ml currant joily. 

1169. Stew>,d Hare.—A much 
easier and quicker way is the following: 
—Prepare tho hare as for jugging ; pift 
it into a stewpan with a few sweet herbs, 
half a dozen doves, the same of all¬ 
spice and black popper, two large onions, 
and a roll of lemon peel; cover it with 
water: when it boils, skim it dean, and 
let it simmer gently till tender (about 
two hours) ; then take the meat ut> 
with a slice, set it by u fire to keep lift 
while you thicken the gravy take three 
ounces of butter and some flour, rub 
together, put in tho gravy, sfir it well, 
and let it boil about ten minutes ; strain 
it threugii a sieve over the meat, an^l it 
is ready. 

117b. Curried -Beef, Madras 
Way.—Take about two ounces of but¬ 
ter, and place it inasauetpan, with two 
small onions cdteip into slices, and let 
them fry until they are a light browfj,; 
then add a tablespoonful and a half of 
tuny powder, and mix it up well. Now 
but in the beef, cut into pieces about a* 
inch square ; pour in from a quarter to 
U third of a pjnt of milk, and let it sim¬ 
mer for thirty minutes; then take it off, 
ah®place it m a dish,- with a little lemon 
Juioe. Whilst cooking stir constantly, 
to prevent it burning, Send to table 


w£th a wall of mashed potatoes or boiled 
riee round it. It greatly improves any 
curry add with the milk a quarter of 
a cocoa-nut, scraped very small, and 
squeezed |hrough mijslin with a little 
water; this softens the taste .of the 
curry, and, indeed, no curry should be 
made without it. 

1171. Ragout <|f Duck, or any 
j* kind pf Poultry or Game. - 

Partly roast, then divide into joints, cr 
pieces ^>f a suitable size for helping at 
table. Set it on in a stewpan, with a 
pint and a half of broth, or, if you have 
go broth, water, with any litue trim¬ 
mings of mea%n enrich it; a large onion 
ftuck with cloves, a dozen berries of all¬ 
spice, the same quantity of black pepper, 
and the rind of half a lemon shaved thin. 
When it boils, skim it very clean, and 
then let it simmer gently, with the lid 
(dose, for an hour and a half. Then 
strain off the liquor, and take out the 
pieces, which keep hot in a basin or 
deep dish. Rinse the stewpan, or use 
a clean one, in which put two ounces 
of butter, and as much flour other 
thickening as will bring it to a stiff 
paste ; add to it the gravy by degrees. 
Let it boil up, then add h glass of port 
wine, ali|tle lemon juice, anda teaspoon¬ 
ful of salt; simmer a few minutes. Put 
the meat in a deep dish, Btrain the 
gravy bver, and garnish with sippets of 
toasted bread. The flavour may be 
^yari^d at pleasure by adding ketchup, 
curry powder, or vinegar. 

1172. To Dress Cold Turkey, 
Goose, Fowl, Duck, Pigeon, or 
Rabbit.—Cut the cold bird or rabbit 
in quarters, beat up an egg or two* 
(according to the quantity to be dressed) 
with a little grated nutmeg, and pepper 
and salt, some parsley minced fine, and 
a few crumbs of bread; uux these well* 
together, and cover the pieces 

batter: bro’l them, or put them in a ^ 
Dutch oven, ‘tr have ready some drip¬ 
ping hot in a pan, in which fry them a 
light brown colour; thicken a little 
gravy with some flogr, put a largo 

r ionful of ketchup* to it, lay the i*~“ 
a dish, and pour the sauce round 
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K ish with slices of lemon and toasted up the duck, and pit it into the sauca 
i. .to warm ; do not Id; it boil * Reason it 

1173. Fulled Turkey, Fowl, with pepper and safc.and ketchup, 
or Chicken. - 7 Skin a cold chicken, 1170. Brclled Qootte.—The legt 
fowl, or turkey ; take off the fillets of gees?, broiled, and laid on a bed 
from the breasts, and put them into a of apple sauce, form an appetising dish 
itewpan with the rest of the white meat for luncheon or supper, 
and wings, side-hones, and merry- 1177. Grilled Fowl. —Take the’ 
thought, with a piht of broth, a large remains of cold fowls, and* skin them 
blade of mace pOundod, a shalol mincod or not, at choice ; pepper and salt them, 
tine, the juice of half a lemon, and a and sprirkle over theiu a little lemon 
strip of the peel, some salt, and a few juice, and let them stand an hour; 
grains of cayenne; thicken it with flour wipe them dry, dip them into clarified 
and butter, and let it simmer for two ‘ butler, and then into line bread-crumbs, 
or throe minutes, till the^tnoat is warm, and broil gently over a clear fire. A 
In the meantime score the legs and little finely minced lean of ham or 
rump, powder them with pepper and gratod lomon peel, with a seasoning of 
Balt, broil them in a dish and lay the cayenne, salt, and mace, mixed with 
pulled chicken round them. Three .he crumbs, will vary this dish agree- 
tablespoonfuls of good cream, or the ably. When fried instead of broiled, 
yolks of as many eggs, wiU bo a great the fowls may b/s dipped into yolk of 
improvement to it. egg instead of butter. 

1174. Hashed Poultry, Game, 1178. A Nice Way of serving up 
or Babbit. —Cut them into joints, A fowFthat has been dressed.—Heat the 
put the trimmings into a stewpan with whites of two eggs to a thick froth ; add 
a quiift f of the broth in which they a small bit of butter, or some salad oil, 
were boiled, and a large onion cut in flour, a little lukewarm water, and two 
four; let the whole boil half an hour : lablespoonfula of beer, beaten alto- 
strain it through a sieve ; then put two gether till it is of the consistency of 
tablespoonfuls of flour iu a basin, and very thick cream. Cut up the fowl 
mix it well by degrees with the hot into small pieces, strew over it some 
broth ; set it on the fire to Loii up, then Chopped parsley and shalot, pepper, 
Btrain it through a fino sieve : ash out salt, and » little vinegar, and let it lie 
the stewpan, lay the poultry 1 in it, and till dinner-time; dip the fowl in the 
pour the gravy on it (through a sibve)-, batter, and fry it in boiling lard, of a 
set it by the side of the fire to simmer nice light brown. Veal that has been 
very gently (it must not boil) for fifteen oonked may be dress _*d in Che same 
minutes; five minutes before you serve way. 

it up, cut the stuffing in slices, and 1179. Curry of any Kind. — 

■ put it in to warm, then take it out, and Cut up a good fowl; skin it or not, as 
lay it round the edge of tlio dish, and you please; fry it nicely brown : slice 
put tho poultry in the middle; skim two or three onions, as- f fry them; put 
the fat off the gravy, then shake it the fried fowl and onions into a stew- 
*■ round well jn tho stewpan, and pour it pan with a tablespoonful of curry pow- 
2 P©*^hash. Garnish the dish with der, and one clove of garlic: covey it 
toasted sippets. v*- with water or veal gravy: let it s^w 

1175. Hufcks or Ge eke Hashed, j slowly for one hour, or till very tender; 
—Cut an onion into small dico; puli it have ready, mixed in two or three 
into a stewpan with a bit of butter spoonfuls of good cream, one teaspoon- 
fry it, but do n^t let it get any colour; ful of flour, two ounces of butter, jGlce 
, put as much boiling water into tbe of a lemon, some Balt; after the cream 
stewpan as will make sauce for the is in, it must'‘only have one boil up, not 
hash; thicken it with a littlt flour; cut to stew. Any spice may be added if 
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tho eurrw powder i^not highly seasoned. 
With chiipken, rairi)it, or fish, observe 
the same rule. „burry is made also 
with sweotbreads, breasts of veal, veal 
cutlets, lamb, mutton or pork chops, 
lobster, turbot, soles, eels, oystors, &c. 
Any kind of whitf meat is fit for a 
curry. 

1180. Curried Eggs. —Slice two 
onions and fry them in butter, add a 
tablespoonful of 'ourry powdew; let the 
onions and curry powder stow in a 
pint of good broth till the former are 
quite tender j mix a cup of cream, and 
thicken with arrowroot, or rice flour. 
Simmer a few minutes, then add Hix or 
eight hard-boiled eggs cut in slices; 
heat them thoroughly, but do not let 
them boil. 

1181. Cold Heat Broiled, 
With Poached Eggs. —The inside , 
of a sirloin of beef or a leg of mutton 
is the best for this dish. Cut the 
slices of equal thickness, and ‘ Lroih 
and brown them carefully and slightly 
over a clear smart fire, or m a 
Dutch oven; giv o (hose slices most fire 
that aro least done ; lay them in a dish 
before the fire to keep hot, while you 
poach the oggs and mash +he potatoes. 
This makes a savoury luncheon on 
supper. The meat should be underdog 
the first timo. 

1182. Curriod Oysters. —This 
receipt may be greatly modified, both 
iu quantity and ingredients.' Let a 
hundred of large oysters be opened injo 
a basin without losing one drop of 
their liquor. Put a lump of fresh 
butter into a good-sued saucepan, and 
when it boils, add a largg onion, cut 
into thin slice^gjid let it fry in the 
uncovered stewpan untfl it is of a rick 
brown: now add a bit more butter, ancT 
two or throe tablespooafuls of curry 
powder. When these ingredients* are 
well mixed over the fire with a wooden 
spoon, add gradually either hot water, 
or broth from the stoek-pot; cover the 
stew^n, and let the whole boil np. 
Meanwhile, have ready the meat of a 
cocoa-nut, grated or rajapod fine, put 
this into tb A stewpan with an unripe 


apple, chopped. Let the whole simmer 
over thg fire until the apple is dissolved, 
and the cocoa-nut very tenderthen 
add a cupful of strong ^thickening made 
of flour and water, and sufficient salt, 
as a curry will not bear being soltod 
at table. Let this boil up for five 
minutes. Have ready also a vegetable 
marrow, 9 j part of ono, cut iuto bits, otkI 
sufficiently boiled to require little or, 
no further cooking. Put tills in with 
a tomato or two. These vegetables im¬ 
prove the flavour of the dish, but either 
or both of them may he omitted. Now 
put into the stfwpan the oysters with 
their liquor, and the milk of the cocoa- 
nut, if it be perfectly sweet; stnShem 
well with the former ingredients; let 
the curry stew gently for a few minutos, 
then throw in the strained juice of half 
a lemon. Stir the curry from time to 
timo with a wooden spoon, and as soon 
ns the oysters are done enough, serve it 
up with a corresponding dish of rice on 
tho opposite side of the tabler. This 
dish is considered at Madras the '.**plus 
tiltra of Indian cookery. 

1183. Fried Oysters. —Large 
oysters are the best. Simmer for a 
minuto ov two in their own liquor; 
drain perfectly dry; dip in yolks of 
eggs, and then in bread-crumbs, sea¬ 
soned 'with ‘nutmeg, cayenne, and 
salt; fry 'Them of a light brown. 
r jQhey‘ , are chiefly used as garnish for 
fisn, or for rum]) steaks; but if in¬ 
tended to be eaten jjilone, make a little 
thick melted butter, moistened with 
tho liquor of the oysters, and serve 
as sauce. 

1184. Stewed Oysters. — Tho 

beard or fring# is generally taken off. 
When, this is done, set on .the beards 
with the liquor of the oysterr, and a 
little white gravy, rich, but 
soned; havii f boiled for a few 
minutes, strain * off the beards, put fit 
the cfysters, and thicken the graVy with 
flour and butter (an ounce of butter to 
half a pint of stew), a. litfie salt, pep- 
peiv and nutmeg, or mace, a spoonful - 
of Otetchup, and three of cream; soma 
prefer a little essence of anchovy; to 
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ketchup, Olvera tho juice of a lemon, 
"others a glass of white wine; the 
Savour may be varied according to 
taste. Simmer till the stew is thick, 
and the oysters, wanned through, but 
avoid letting them boil. Lay toasted 
sippets at the bottom of the dish and 
round the edges. 

1185. Bolo„ma Sausages. — 

Take equal q'ymtities of bacqu, fat and 
lean, beef, veal, pork, and beef suet; 
chop them..small, season with pepper, 
salt, &c., sweet herbs, and sage rubbed 
tine. Have a well-washed intestine, 
fill, and prick it; boil gently for n ,n 
hour, and lay on straw to dry. They 
may be smoked the same as hams. ^ 

1186. Oxford Sausages. — To 
each pound of lean pork allow one' 
pound of lean veal, one pound of fat, 
part pork and part veal. Chop and 
beat well with a lard-beater. Allow 
one pound of bread-crumb3, thyme, a 
little parsley ; an ounce of sage leaves, 


or a little garlic, or shalot, chopped 
verd-Cne; salt, pepper, and nutmeg. 
To each pound allow ono egg, till; 
yolks and whites separately ; heat both 


strotch them bn a stick; wash and 
scrape them in seveval waters. When 
thoroughly cleanse/], take them o& the 
sticks, and soak inwalt and water two 
or three hours before filling. 

1161. Saveloys are made of salt 
pork, fat and lean, with bread-criimb9, 
pepper, and sage ;* r>hey are always put 
in skins; boil half an hour slowly. 
These are oaten cold. ■» 

1192. Black Hog Pudding.- 
Catch tire blood of a hog; to each 
quart ofmlood put a large teaspoonful 
of salt, and stir it without ceasing till 
it is cold. Simmer half a pint or a 
pint of Embden groats in a small 
quantity of water till tender; there 
must bo no gruel. The best way of 
doing it is in a double saucepan, so that 
I you need not put more water than will 
moisten them. Chop up (for one quart 
of blood) one pound of the inside fat 
of the hog, and a quarter of a pint of 
bread-crumbs, a tablespoonful of sago, 


chopped very small; two heads of leeks, r chopped tine, a teaspoonful of thyme, 


throe drachms each of allspice, salt, 
and pepper, and a teacupful of cream. 
When the blood is cold, strain it 
through a sieve, and add to it the fat. 


well, mix in the yolks, and as much of j then the groats, and then the seasoning, 
the whites as is necessary* to moisten j When well mixed, put it into the skm 


the bread. Then make the sausages in 
the usual way. 

1187. Worcester ^Sausages 

are made of beef, Ac.; add allspice, 
and any other spices and herbs you 
may choose. 

1188. Mutton Sausages.—The 
lean of the leg is the best. Add half 
as much ef beef suet; that is, a pound 
of lean and half a pound of suet (this 

H ortiem is good for all sausages), 
oysters, anchovie^ chopped very 


Fof toe largest gut, well cleansed; tie 
pit in lengths of about nine inches, and 
boil gently .for twenty minutes. Take 
them qut and prick them when they 
hare boiled a few minutes. 

1193. Scotch Woodcock.— 
Three or four slices of bready toast and 
butter well on both sides,—nine or ten 
anchovies washed, scraped, and chopped 
line; put them between the slices of 
toast,—have ready the yolks of four 
eggs well beaten, L. half a pint of 


fine, and favour with seasoning. Ho /"cream—which set over the fire to 


herbs, These will require a little fat 
« &. the pan to fry. 

1189. Veal Saugjiges are made 
exactly as Oxford sausages, exeept that 
you add ham fat, or fat bacon; and, 
instead of sage, use marjoram, thyme, 
and parsley, c „ 

,v 1180. Preparing Sausi ge 
Skins. —Turn them inside out, and 


thicken, but not boil,—then pour it over 
the toast, and serve it to table as hot 
as possible. , . 

1194. Svteethread.—Trfi$ a fine 
sweetbread (it cannot he too fresh ); 
parboil it for five minutes, and throw 
it into a basin of cold Water. r Then 
roast it plain—or beat up the yolk Of an 
egg, and prepare some fine 
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crumbs.; or wh&n the**sweetbread is 
cold, dry it thoroughly in a cloth; run 
a lark-spinor a ske>/er through it, and 
tic it on the ordinal spit; egg it with 
a paste-brush; powder {t well with 
bread-crumbs, and roast it. For sauce, 
fried bread-crumbs, melted butter, with 
a little mushroom l^ytcliup, and lemon 
juice, or serve on blattered toast, gar¬ 
nished with«egg sauce, or with gruvy. 
Instead of spitting the sweetbread, you 
may put it into » tin Dutch oven, or 
fry it. >\ 

1196. Sweetbreads Plain.— Parboil 
and slice them as before, dry them in 
a elean cloth, Hour them, and fry them 
a delicate brown : take care to drain 


mon food in the best manner. Cover 
a pound of nice streaked bacon With 
coM water/ let it boil gently for threo 
quarters bf an hour ; take it up, scrape 
the under side well, and cut off the 
rind: grate a crust of ’bread not only 
on the top, but all over it, as you would 
ham, put it before the fire for a few 
minutes, not too long, or it will dry 
o,nd spoil jt. Bacon is ^ometimes as 
salt as sale can make it, therefore before 
it is boiled it must be soaked in warm 
water foi an hour or two, changing the 
water once; then pare oil the rusty 
and smoked part, trim it nicely on the 
under side, and jerape the rind as clean 
us possible.” 

1199. Ham or Bacon Slices 


the fat well, and garnish with slices of 
legion, and sprigs of chervil or parsley, I should not be less than one-eighth or 
or crisp parsley. Serve with sauce, /more than a quarter of an inch thick, 
and slices of imin or bacon, or force- ! and, for delicate persons, should be 
meat balls. * j soaked in hot water for a quarter of an 

1196. Kidneys. —Cut them through | hour, and then well wiped and dried be¬ 
lli e long way, score them, sprinkle a j fore broiling. If you wish to curl a slice, 
little pepper and suit ton them, ami run jj roll it up, and put a wooden skewer 
a wire skewer through to keep them j through it ; then in may ho dressed in 

a cheese-toaster or a Dutch oyeny.., 
1200. Relishing Rashers of 
fencon. —If you have any cold burnt t 
you may make a very uicc*dishof it by 
cutting it into slices about a quarter of 


from curling on the gridiron, so that 
they may bo evenly broiled. Broil 
over a clear fire, biking care not to 
prick the kidney with the fork, and 
turning them often till they are done; 

they will take about ten or twelve i an inch thick. Then grate some crust 
minutes, if the fire is bribk. Another j of bread as directed for ham, and powder 

the blicoB well with it on both sides; lay 
the rashers an a cheese-toaster,—they 
will bo browned on one side in about 
thrtoe minutes:—turn thorn and do the 
other. Those arc a delicious accom¬ 
paniment to poachbd or fried eggs:— 
the bacon, having been boiled first, is 
tender and mellow.—They are an ex¬ 
cellent garnish round veal cutlets, 
sweetbreads, calf’s head hash, green 
peas, or beans, &c. 

12Q1. Anchovy Sandwiches, 
made with tho above, will be '£gsu)4 
excellent. 

1202. Anchovy Toast irmaab- 
by spreading anehoyy paste upon 
bfead either toasted or fried. 

1203. Scotch Porridge.— Fob 
Foitb Persons. —BoiP three pints of 
wfhr in a clean saucepan, add a tea-' 


mode is to fry them in butter, and 
make gravy for them in the pan (after 
you have taken out the kidneys), by 
putting in a teaspoonful of dour; as 
soon aa it looks brown, put in as much 
water as will make gravy. Kidneys 
will toko five minutes more to fry than 
to broil. 

1197. Devil.— The gjzzard and 
nupp, or legs, &&,* of a dressed turkey, 
capon, or goESfe, or muttJbn or veal kid. 
ney, scored, peppered, salted, and 1 
broiled, sent up fora relish, being mode 
very hot, has obtained the name id: a 
“devil." 

1198. Bacon. —Dr. Ritehiner very 
justly »ays *—“ The boiling of bacon 
Is atfrery simple subject to comment 
upon; hut our main object is to teach 
common cooks the art of, dressing com¬ 
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spoonful _ of salt; mix very gradu- 
ally, visile the water is boiling, one 
pound of fine oatmeal, stirring con- 
ifcantly, while you put in tne meal, 
With a round stipk about eighteen inches 
long, called a “ spirtlc.”’ Continue 
stirring for fifteen minutes ; then pour 
into soup plates, allow it to cool a little, 
dud serve with sweet milk, Scotch 
porridge is one of tho mos+ nufritivo 
diets that can bo given, especially for 
young porsons, on account of the bone- 
producing elements contained in oat¬ 
meal, It is sometimes boiled -with 
milk instead of water, but the mixture 
is then rather rich for d^'icate stomachs. 


season it with Salt, and let it boil for an 
hour and a half longer, and it will be 
ready: take out theffrneat awfully with 
a slice (and oover iptjp, and set it by the 
fire to keep warm), and skim the broth 
well before you put it in the tureen. 
Put a quart or the soup into a basin, and 
about an ounce of #our into a stewpan, 
arid pour the broth to it by degrees, 
stirring it well together; cot it on the 
tire, and stir it till it hoils, then lot 
it boil eip, and it if ready. Put the 
moat in a ragout dish, and strain the 
sauce through a sieve over the meat; 
you may put to it some capers, or 
minced gherkins, or walnuts, &e. If 


1204. Scotch. Brose. — This the beef has been slowed with proper 
. favourite Scotch dish is generally made care, in a very gentle mapner, and 

with the liquor in which meat has been taken up at, 4 the critical moment whgn 
boiled: Put half a pint of oatmeal into \ it is just lender,’ you jyill obtain an 
a porringer with a little salt, if there be excellent and savoury meal," 
not enough in tho broth,—of which add 1206. Hotph-Potch for Sum- 
as much as will mix it to the consistence mer.—Make a stock from the neck or 
of hasty pudding or a little thicker,— ribs of lamb or mutton, reserving some 
lastly, take a little of tlu» fat that swims .chop,-, which (ookfor a shorter time and 
on tho broth and put it on the porridge, set vo in the tureen. Chop small, foui’ 
ancWyt it in the same way as hasty turnips, four carrots, a few young 
pudding. \ onions, a little parsley, and one lettuce; 

1205. Barley Broth, Scotch,— boil for one hour. Twenty minutes 
Dr, Kitehirihr, from whose “ Cook’s before they are done, put in a cauli- 
Oracle,”* we take this receipt, after flower cut small, one quart of shelled 
testing it, says:—-“This is a most fru- ipcas, and a pint of young beans. 

gal, agreeable, and nutritive meal. It1207. Hotch-Potch for Win- 
will neither lighten the pursfr nor lie ter. — This can be made of beef or 
heavy on the stomach. It will i urnish mutton, or, for those who are partial 
you with a pleasant soup, and Mifvr tpr to Scotch "ookery, a sheep’s head and 
eight persons. Wash three-quarters of feet, one pound of old green peas, 
n pound of Scotch barley in a little cold steeped till the night previously, one 
water; put it in a soup-pot with a shin large turnip, three carrots, four leeks, a 
or leg of boef, of about ten pounds little parsley, all cut small, with the 
weight, sawn into four pieces (tell the exception of one carrot, which should 
biitehcr to do this for yon); cover it bo grated; $dd a small bunch of sweet 
well with cold water; s“t, it on the lire ; herbs, pepper, and fq]h, v The. peas ts?l y O 
when it boils, skim it very clean, and put .wo hours and a half to cook; the other 
in two onions, of about three punces vegetables, two hours; the head, three 
each ; set it by the side of the hours; and the feet, four hours, 
fire to simmer very gently for about two 1208. Beef Broth may be made 
■ri*AirsT; then skim all the fat clean olf, by adding vegetables to essence of beef 
and put in two heads of celery ilnd a —or you may wash a leg or shin of beef, 
large turnip cut into small square!?; the bone of which has been well cracked 

___—-bydhe butcher; add any trimmings of 

* Published by Messrs. Houlston >nd meat, game, or poultry, heads, necks, 
Sons, Paternoster-square, London, E.C. gizzards, feet*. &c. ; cover them With 
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cold water; stir “the whoie up well from couple of quarts; stir in, when it boils, 
the bottom, and the moment it begins to hail an ounce of sugar, & small table- 
simmer, sk^tt it carefully- Your broth spoonful of'good soy, and twice as ratten 
must be perfectly and limpid; on of Harvey’s sauce, pr, instead of this, of 
this depends the goodness r?f the soups, clear and fine mushroom ketchup. If 
sauces, and gravies of which it is the carefully made, the soup will be per- 
ba#is. Add some cold water to make f eetly transparent, and of good colour and 
the remaining scute, rise, and skim it flavour. A thick slice of ham will ira- 
again. When the scum has done rising, prove it, and a pound r 't so of the neck 
and the surface of the broth is quite of beef, with an additional pint of water, 
dear, put in one moderate sized carrot, will likewfs? enrich its quality. A small 
a head of celery, 'two turnips, uid two quantity of good broth may be made of 
onions,—it should not have any taste of j the fragments of the whole, boiled down 
tweet herbs, spice, or garlic, &e.; either j with a few fresh vegetables, 
of these flavours can easily be added | 1211. Beef Glaze, or Portable 

after, if desired,—cover it close, set it j Soup, is simply the essence of beef 
by the side of the fire, and let it simmer condensed by evaporation. It may be 
very gently (so as not to waste the put into pots, like potted meats, or into 
brgth) for tour or five hours, or more, ‘’kins, as sausages, and will keep for 
according to the weight of the meat, ^many months. If further dried in cakes 
Strain it through a sieve into a clean and o.* lozenges, by being laid on pans or 
dry stone pan, and set it in the coldest dishes, and frequently turned, it will 
place you have, if for after use. keep for years, and supply soup at any 

1209. Beef Tea.—Beef extract, moment. 

by adding water, forms the boat'beef i 1212. Vermicelli Soup.—To 
tea or broth for invalids. (‘See Behf , throe quarts of gravy soup, or stock, 
Extiuct, par. 1220.) j add six ounces of vermicelli. Simmer 

1210. Clear Gravy Soup —This j f >r half an hour; stir frequently, 
may be made from shin of beef, which ’ 1213. Vegetable Soup. — Peel 
should not he large or course. 'idle and cut into very small pieces three 
meat will he found serviceable for the onions, three turnips, one carrot, and, 
table. From ten pounds of the meat four potatoes, put them into a stewpan 
let the butcher cut of! live or six from with a quarter of a pound of butter, 
the thick fleshy part, and again divide the same' of lean ham, and a bunch 
the knuckle, that the whole may lie of parsley, pass them ten minutes over 
compactly in the vessel in which it is to a sharp lire ; then add a large spoonful 
he stewed. Pour in three quarts of cold of Hour, mix well in, moisten with two 
water, andwhen it has been brought quarts of broth, and a piut of boiling 
slowly to boil, and been well skimmed' milk; boil tip, keeping it stirred; 
throw in an ounco and a half of salt, season with a little salt and sugar, and 
half a large teaspoonful of peppercorns, run it through a hair sieve; put it into 
eight clovos, two blades of mace, a faggot another stewpan, boil again, skim, and 
of.sayourv herbs, uncouple of small car- serve with frieebbread in it. 

rots, and the heart of a rt>ot of celery; 1214. Asparagus Soup. —Two 

to these add a mildonionor not, at choice, quarts of good beef or veal stock, four 
When the whole has Btewed very softly onions, two or three turnips, serm 
for four hours, probe the large bit* of sweet herbs, and the white parts of a 
beef, and,, if quite tender, lift it out for hundred young asparagus,—if bid,hah? 
table; let the soup be simmered from that quantity,—and let them simmer 
two to three hours longer, and then tin. fit to be rubbed through a tammy j 
straimsit through a fine sieve, into®a strain and season it; ha:>e ready the 
clean pan. When it is perfectly cold, boiljjd green tops of thtfasparagus, and 
clear off every particle of fat: heat a addfthem to the soup. 
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1015. Carrot Soup.— Scrape aud over aud press down tight with the 
wash half a dozen large carrots ; peel hand, then add the other half'and cover 
off the red outside (which! is^the only closely. This maty to mad* one year 
part used for this soup); put it into a bo as to be used tlpuuext. 
gallon stewpan* with one h^ad of celery, 1218. Minced Collops. —Two 

and an onion cut into thin pieces ; take pounds of good rump steak, chopped 
two quarts of beef, veal, or mutton very line; six good-sized onions, also 
broth, or liquor in which mutton or chopped small; pH both into a stew- 
beef has been ladled, as tlio foundation pan, with as much water or gravy us 
for this soup. Stock that is equally good will cover the meat; str* it without 
luay be made by boiling down some censing till tlio water begins to boil; 
field roast mutton or beef bones. When then sob the stewpaif aside, where the 
you havo put tlie broth to the roots, collops mn simmer, not boil, for throe-' 
cover the stowpan close, and set it on quarters of an hour. Just before 
u slow stove for two hours and a h;/)i, serving, stir in a tablespoonful of flour, 
when the carrots wiliflbe soft enough. a little pepper and salt, and boil it up 
At this stage some cooks put in a tea- onto. Serve with mashed potatoes 
cupful of bread-crumbs. Next boil round the dish. The above quantity 
the soup for two or three minuter; rul will be enough for four persons, 
it. through a tammy or hair sieve, with^ 1219. Forcemeat.Balls. (For 
a wooden spoon, and add as much broth j turtle, mock turtle, or made dishes.)— 
as will make it a proper thickness, i.e., J Pound Mime veal in a marble mortar, 
almost as thick as pea soup ; put it j rub it through a sieve with us much of 
into a clean stewpan, make it hot and the udder as you have veal, or about a 
serve. »third of the quantity of butter : put 

1216. Cock-a-Leekie. — Boil some bread-crumbs into a stewpan, 

free: four to six pounds of good shin moisten them with milk, add a littlo 
of beef welt broken, until the liquof chopped parsley and shalol, rub them 
is very good. Stiain it and add a good- j well together in a mortar, till they form 
sized fowl, with two or three leeks cut j a smooth paste ; put it through a sieve, 
in pieces about an inch lqng, put in | and when cold, pound, and mix all 
pepper and salt to taste, boil slowly 1 together, with the yolks of three eggs 
about an hour, then put in as many i boiled hard ; season the mixture with 
more leeks, mid give it tineo->qmutters salt, pepper, and curry powder, or 
of an hour longer. .•* somewhat cayenne ; add to it the yolks of two 
similar soup may be made of good beef raw' eggs, rub it well together, and 
stock, and leeks cutup and put in without make it into Muall halls which should 
a fowi, though this cannot be called be put into tin* soup or hash, as tho 
Cock-a-Leekie with propriety. case may be, ten minutes before it 

1217. Mince Meat. — Takeseven is ready. 

pounds of currants well picked and 1220. Beef Extract (as hecom- 
(deaned; of finely chopped beef suet, mended by Bauon Libdig).—T ake e 
mid finely chopped apples (Kentish or pound of good, juicy Jb&gjpjBra. wbq'h 
golden pippins), each throe and a half jo all the skin and fat has been cut away, 
pounds; citron, lemon peel, aud,orange \ chop it up like sausage meat; mix it 
peel ‘cut small, each half a pound ; Hue thoroughly with a pint of cold water, 
mois|,sugar, two pounds; mixed spice, plum it on the srdo of the stove to heat 
an ounce; the rind of four lemons and very slowly , and give it an occasional 
four Seville oranges; mix woll, aftd put stir. It may stand two or three hours 
in a deep pan. Mix a bottle of brandy, before it is allowed to simmer, and will 
another of w'ifce wine, and the juice of than require but fifteen lainuHS of 
the lemons and oranges that have yeen gentle boiling. Salt should be added 
grated, together in a basin; pour calf when tho boiling commences, pd this, 
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for invalids in general, is the only 
wagoning required. When the extract 
is thus far prepared ,Jt may be poured 
from the meat inttfalbasin, and allowed 
to stand until any particlc#of fat on the 
surface can he skimmed off, and the 
sediment has subsided and left the soup 
quite clear, when itunay be poured off 
gently, hoated in a cl$m saucepan, and 
served. The sunn should be well 
cleared as it accumulates. 

1021. Potted Beef. —Take three 
or four pounds, or any small eV quan¬ 
tity, of lean beef, free from sinews, and j 
rub it well -with a mixture made of a 
handful of salt, one ounce of saltpetre, 
and one ounce of coarse sugar ; let the 
meat, lie in the salt for two days, turn¬ 
ing and rubbing it twice a day. But it 
into a stone jaf with a little beef gravy, j 
and cover it with a paste to keep it | 
close. Bake it for several Lours in a j 


tender, and let it get oold. Pound the 
meat, with four anchovies washed and 
boned; Jdd *a quarter of a pound of 
oiled butter, work ft well together with 
the gravy, warm a little, and add cochin 
neal to colour. Then press into small 
pots, and pour melted mutton snet over 
the top of each. 

1023. Brown Slfock.—Put five 
pounds offish in of beef, three pounds 
of knuckle of veal, and some sheep’s 
trotters *>r cow-heel into a closely- 
covered stewpan, to draw out the 
gravy very gently, and allow it to 
heroine nearly brown. Then pour 
in sufficient boning water to entirely 
cover the meat, and let it boil up, 
skimming it frequently ; seasoning it 
Vith whole peppers, salt, and roots, 
herbs, and vegetables of any kind. 
That being done, let it boil gently five 
or six hours, pour the broth off from 


very slow oven till the meal is tender ; | 
then pour off the grayy, which sjfouTd j 
be in a very small quantity, or the * 
juice of the meat will be Jo-L ; pound 
the meat, when cold, in a marble 
mortar till it is reduced to a smooth 
paste, adding by degrees a little fresh 
butter melted. Season it as you pro¬ 
ceed with popper, allspice, nutmeg, j 
pounded mace, and doves, or such of 
these spie.es as are thought agreeable. 
Some flavour with anchovy, ham, sha- 
lots, mustard, wine, flavoured vinegar, 
ragout powder, curry ponder, /tc., ac¬ 
cording to taste. When it is thoroughly 
beaten nmf mingled together, press jjt 
closely into small shallow pots, nearly 
full, and fill them up with a layer a 
quarter of an inch thick of clarified 
butter, and tie them up witii a bladder, 
"W They should 
be kept in a cool place. « 

1002. Strasburg Potted Meat. 

Take a pound and a half of rump of 
ueef, cut. into dice, and put it in an 
earthen jar, with a quarter of a pound 
of blitter at the bottom; tie the jar 
close tap with paper, and set over a pot 
to bill; when nearly done, add olovbs, 
rraee, allspice, nutmeg, salt, and dhy- 
enne pepper to taste ;then boil till 


the meat, and let it stand during the 
night to cool. The following morning 
take off the scum and fat, and put it 
away in a stone jav for further use. 

1024. Brown Stock nm * be 
fnade from all sorts of moat, bones, 
remnants of poultry, game, &c. The 
sliin of beef makes an excellent stock. 

1225. Brown Gravy. — Three 
onions sliced, and fried in butter to a 
nice brown; toast a large thin slice of 
bread ufitil quite hard and of a deep 
brown, Tmie these, with any piece 
of jpeat, bone, &e., and some herbs, and 
set them on the tire, with water ac- * 
roiding to judgment, and stow down 
until a rich and 1 hick gravy is produced. 
•Season, strain, and keep cool. 

1226. Goose or Duck Stuffing. ' 

—Chop very fine about two ounces of 
onion, of greet sage leaves about an 
ounce (both unboiled), four* ounces of 
bivad-erurabs, a bit of butter about as 
big as a walnut, <fcc., the yolk and white 
of an egg, and a little nennei ^ud ^sal t : 
some add to this a minced apple. " wkJJ 
# 1JE?07. Bacon is an extravagant 
article in housekeeping; tb 3 is often. / 
twice as much dressed ijs f .>e; whem 
it j# sent to table as an J -.paniment „ 
tojboiled poultry or veal, a pound and 
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a half isplenty fife a dozen people. A and beat them "with a chopper. Chop 
gobd German sausage is a very econo- very fine half a dozen ehalots, and add 
mical ; substitute for baeoti; dor fried to them half an oiince of •pepper and 
^ork sausage. v salt mixed; strew Ibaieof the seasoning 

1228. Culinary Economy. — at the bottom of the dish, then a layer 
The English, generally speaking, are of steak, then some more of the season- 
very deficient in the practice of culinary mg, and so on till the dish is full; add 
economy; a French family would live half a gill of mushroom ketchup, and 
well on what itl often wasted in an the same quantity of gravy, or red 
English kitchen : the bon e^v dripping, wine; cover it as in the preceding re¬ 
pot-liquor, remains of fish, vegetables, j coipt, and bake it two hours. Largo 
&e., which are too often consigned to j oystei-s, f parboiled, bearded, and lard 
the grease-pot or the dust-heap, eepe- 1 alternately with the steaks—their liquor 
rially where pigs or fowls are not kept, reduced and substituted instead of the 
might, by a very trifling degree ccf ketchup and wine, will impart a delicious 
management on the pan, of the cook^or flavour to the pie. 

mistress of a family, be converted into 1232. liaised Pies.—Put two 
sources of daily support and comfort, pounds and a half of flour on the paste- 
at least to some poor pensioner or other, ■ hoard,—and set on the fire, in a same¬ 
at, an expense that even the miser could pan, throe quarters of f* pint of water, 
scarcely grudge. and half a pound of good lard. When 

1229. Calf s Head Pie.—Boil the the water boks, make a hole in the 
head an hour and a half, or rather more, middle of the flour, pour in the water 
After dining from it, exit the remaining and lard by degrees, gently incorpola¬ 
ment off in slices. Boil the bones in a ' ting the flour with a spoon, and when 
little of the liquor for three hours ; it, is well mixed, knead it with your 
thefPs&ain it off, let it remain till next, hands till it bocomes stiff; dredge a 
day, and then take off the fat. 1' little ffour to prevent it sticking to the 
make the lie .—Boil two eggs for five hoard, or you cannot make it look 
minutes; let them get cold, then lay smooth, lioll the dough with your 
them in slices at the hot toll) of a pie- .hands — the rolling-pin must not ho 
dish, and put alternate layers of meat fc used--to about the thickness of a quart 
and jelly, with pepper and, chopped } pot; b ave a little for the covers, and 
lemon also nltomately, till the dish is cut the remainder into six circular discs, 
full; cover with a crust and b^ke it. Take erch of these pieces in succession; 
Next day turn the pie out upside drvn. put ona hand in the middle, and keep 

1230. Sea Pie.—Make a thick the other close on the outside till you 
pudding crust, line a dish with it, or have worked it either into kn oval or a 
what is better, a cake-tin ; put a layer round shape. Have your meat ready 
of sliced onions, then a layer of salt beef cut, and seasoned with pepper and salt; 
cut in slices, a layer of sliced potatoes, if pork, cut it in small slices—the gri»- 
a layer of pork, and another of onions; kin is the kest for pasties: if you use 
strew pepper over all, cover with a mutton, cut iHin vef^antfa^itiiii, turn 
crust, and tie down tightly with a cloth uput them in the pies as you make 
previously dipped in boiling wrier and them ; roll out the covers with the 

e floured. Boil for 1 wo hours, and servo rolling-pin, and cut them to the size 
hot io-p-tdlsh. of Vho pies, w°t them round the edge, 

1231. Bump-Steak Pie.--Out put them on the pie. Then press the 
three pounds of rump-steak (that hes paste of each pie and its coyer together 
been kept till tenderi into pieces half as with the thumb and finger, and lastly, 
big as your Hand, trim off all the .dun, nibk the edge all round with the* 1 back 

..sinews, and every part which hast not of ft knife, and bake them an hour and 
indisputable pretensions to be eawn» a half. " \ 



1238. Wild Duck, To Dress.- 
The birds jure roasted like common 
ducks, but withouj puffing, and with 
a rather less allow mice time for 
cooking. For example, a full-sized 
rim k will take from three-quarters of 
an hour to an hour in roasting, but a 
w ibl duck will take frqpi forty to fifty 
minutes. Befote oaivmg the knife 
should be drawn longitudinally along 
the breast, and ftpon these » little 
< avenue pepper must be sprinkled, and 
a lemon squeezed. They nqime a 
good made gravy, as described below. 
They are excellent half roasted and 
hashed in a good gravy made as 
follows:— 

^334. Sauce for Wild Puck. - 

Simmer'a tejgupful of poit vim, 
tho same (|ninth y oi good giav), a 
small shalot, ■with pojyxr, nutmeg, 
rna<o, and salt to taste, for about ten 
minutes, put in a bit of butter jiuV 
flour; give it all one hod, and poifi it 
over the birds, or soivo in a sauec 
tureen. 

1235. Widgeon and Teal, To 
Dress. —These In ids maybe misted 
or half roasted and b 'died, according to 
the direction^ gmn fur wild duck, and 
served.up witli.a sauec or giavi unde 
in precisely the same way. A w idire< >n 
will take as long to mid ns a wild dm 1 . 
but a teal, being a “milUr bud, wiH 
take only from twenty to flinty 
minutes. * * 
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without being offensive. Pick it care¬ 
fully, and singe itf wipe the inside 
thoroughly with a «|ea» cloth, truss it 
with the he/gl turned imdor the wing, 
and the legs drawn close together, but 
not crossed. Fibur partridges prepared 
in this mai nti/when first laid to tho 
Are, and bast/ them plentifully witli 
bufter, Stjrvolbem with Jbread sauce 
and good brown gravy. 

1238. m Partridge Pudding*.— 
Skin a biaco of well-kept partridges, 
and (>ut them into pieces ; line a deep 
bae^n with suet ciud, and lay in tho 
i pi* res, which fhflfild be rather highly 
I Rearmed with white pepper and cay- 
I cnno, and moderately with salt. Pour 
j r* witcr ior tlio gravy, dose tho 
pudihmr i irefulh, and boil it for three 
I horns or tinee hours and a half. "When 
I muslnooms are plentiful, put a layer of 
bin ton 1 , or small mushrooms, deam (I as 
bn pliklmg, alternately with a layer of 
iuitridge m tilling 1 ho pudding. Tho 
erud inn] be left untouched and merely 
emptied ot its content*, where jt #h 
objected to, oi a iidler mist made with 
butte r may be med instead of the 
oidinarv suet (rust. • 

123d. R§ast Ptarmigan.— Tho 
• itaruugin, wlm h is either a variety of 
gi ouse oi grouse in it* winter plumage, 
ami blink garni, wlien routed, are 


. r Hiked in pro(4 m 1 } the same manner as 


giouse. 

12 $ 0 . 


Roast Grouse.—Truss 


1236. Roast Duck.- - Put into 
tho body ol tho bud <i bta soiling ot 
parboiled oiuorm mixed with Imcly- 
chopped sago, suit, peppoi, and a due 
of butter. Place it beioio brisk tire, 

-hiri nqf..s ufficientlynefu tojie breached ; 
baste xt constantly, and when tin In end 
is well plumped, and tho steam fiom it 
draws towards the fire, dish and servo 
it quickly, with a 1 ittle good blown 
gravy poured round tl rim, and al«o some 
in a gravy tureen. Young ducks wilt 
take about half an hour to roast; full- 
sized jgnes from three-quarters of a# 
hour to an hour. 

1237. Roast Partridge.— Let 
the bird hang as long as jt can be kept 


i the bii.L in the Mime manner an plica- 
sm(s, and set down itbioie a brisk fire. 
"VYlion nearly ieiuly- they will be done 
in hom iw only to twenty'five minutes 
- bide w« 11 with butter and sprinUo 
with Hour in oid*r totioth thorn, and 
^eud to table with some good brown 
gr.r’y and-nine tiicd bread crumbs and 
bread wmc, These ucrompanunents 
should be b< rved in different sauce 
tureens. 

1244. To Truss and Roast a 
Pheasant.— The foliowring method 
of trussing a pheasant—w¥ch applies 
equally to partridges, grduse, &c., and 
to f/wls, guineafowls, &c.— is pre- 
scriFodby Franeatelli in Ilia “CpoVfl 
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SMALL VLQIXXIXGS MAY LEAD TO LAUpE ENDS. 

Guide” :— 44 Bi^> the scaly cuticle off pie has been out of the oven for half a# 
the legs with a cl^th; trim e>way the hour, boil the residue strained from the 
claws and spurs; <M off the neck close bones &c., of the partridges, and put it 
up to the back, leaving the skin of the into the pie, >Let it stand for twenty-four 
breast entire ; wipe the pheegant clean hours before it is eaten. —Do not take 
and truss it in the following manner, any of the fat from the pic, m that is 
viz.:—Place the pheasant upon its what preserves it % A pie made in this 
breast, run a tfhssing needle and string manner will be eatable for three months 
through the left pinion (the'mings being after it is cut; in short, it cannot spoil 
removed); then turn the bird over on in any reasonable time. All cold pies 
its back, and place the thumb and fore- are mane in this manner. Either poultry 
finger of the left hand across the breast, or game, when put into a raised crust, 
holding the legs erect; thrust the needle and Intended not to be eaten until cold, 
through the middle joint of both thighs, should be honed, and the liquor that is to 
draw it out and thofJ pass it through fill up the pie made from the bones, &c. 
the other pinion, and fasten the striYigs 1248. Veal Pie. —Take some of 
at the hack; next pass the needle the middle or scrag of a small neck; 
through the hollow of tho back, jus^ season it with pepper and salt, and 
below the thighs, thrust it again put to it a few pieces*of lean bacon 
through tbe legs and body and tie the or ham. If a high seasoning is required, 
strings tightly ; this will give it an add mace, cayenne, and nutmeg to tho 
appearance of plumpness.” Boast and salt and pepper, and forcemeat and egg 
send to table in tbe same manner, and liallg, truffles, morels, mushrooms, 
with tho same accompaniments as* sweetbreads cut into small hits, and 
directed for Boast Partridge {par. 1237.) * cocks’ combs blanched, can form part 
+.Q12* Cold Partridge Pie.— 1 of the materials, if liked, hut the pie 
Bone as many partridges as the size <jf i will be very good without them. Have 
pie to be made may require, l’ut a a rich gravy to pour iti after baking, 
whole raw truffle, peeled, into each 1244. Mutton Pie. —The fol- 
partridge, and fill up the* remaining, lowing is a canital family dish:—Cut 
space in each bird with good force-* mutton into pieces about two inches 
meat. Make a raised crust; lay a few square, and halt an inch thick ; mix 
slices of veal in tho bottom, and a thick pepper, pounded allspice, and salt to- 
layer of forcemeat; then the par- * gethen dip the pieces in this ; sprinkle 
tridges, and four truffles to each_par- stale bread-crumbs at the bottom of the 
tridge; then cover the partridges and dish ; lay in the pieces, strewing tho 
truffles over with rtieets of bacon, cover ;*rumbs over each layer; put a piece of 
the pie in, and finish it. It will take butter the size of a hen’s egg at tho 
four hours baking. Cut. two pounds of top ; add a wiueglassful of water, and 
lean barn (if eight partridges are in the cover in, and -bake in a moderate oven 
pie) into very thin slices, put it in a rather bettvr than an hour. Take an 
Btewpan along with'*tho hones nnd onion, chopped finebaf’ 
giblets of the partridges, and any < 1 half an anchovy ; and add to it a little 
other loose giblets that are at hand, an beef stock or gravy ; simmer for a 
old fowl, a faggot of thyme and parsley, quarter of an hour; raise the crust at 
a litt) rt J&a<-e, and about twenty-four one end, and pour in the liquor—not 
' Sbalots : add -about a pint of ^etock. the thick part. (See Potato PiE. par. 
Set the stewpanolt ^ 1 stove to simmer for 1118), 

half an hour, then^ 1 ^. in threo quarts 1245. Seven -Bell Pasty.— 
of good Btcxf*:;Jet it bon-/ 01 *bjiurs, Shred a pound of suet fine, cut salt 
then strain it off, and redu£? the Juuid pork into dice, potatoes arid onions 
to one pint; add sherry wine ^ iMjnd ema ^> a sprig of dried sage up fine; 
put aside till the pie is baked. IVlmn m * s w ^h some pepper, and place in the 
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THE STEAM ENGINE IS A MIGHTY AGENT 01’ GOOD. 

the patties as in the last receipt. Take it up in folds, ( and roll it out thin three 
A hen lobster already boiled; pick the times, and Bet it by for about an, bout 
meat from the tailSmd claws, and chop in a cold place. Or, if a more Bubstan- 
& fine ; put it into, a stewpai* with a tial and savoury paste be desired, use 
little of the inside s^awn pounded in a the following:— $ 
mortar till quite smooth, an ounce of 1258. Pajtte for Meat or Savoury 
fresh butter, half a gid^ of cream, and Pies. —Sift two pounds of fine flour to 
half a gill of veal consomme, cayenne a pound and a half of good salt butter, 
pepper, and salt, a tCf spoonful of break it into small‘pieces, and wash it 
essence of anchovy, the sai^e of lemon well in cold watoi*; rub gently together 
juice, and a 'iablespoonful 01 flour and the butter and flour, and mix it up with 
water: stow for five minutes. the yolks of three eggs, beat together 

1255. Egg and Ham Patties. —Cut with a spoon, and nearly a pint of 

a slice of broad two inches thick, from spring water ; roll it out, and double 
the most solid part of a stale quartern it in folds three times, and it is ready, 
loaf: have ready a tij^round cull* , 1259. Chicken and Ham Patties, 

two inches in diametci ; cut out four —Use the white meat from the breast 
or five pieces, then take a cutter two of the chickens or fowls, and proceed 
sis68 smaller, press it nearly through as for veal and ham patties. 

the larger pieces, then remove with a ,v t 1260. Prime Beef Sausages.—Take 
Small knife the bread from the inner a pound of lean beef, and half a pound 
circle: have ready a largo stewpan full of suet, remove the skin, chop it fine 
p# boiling lard; fry the discs of bread as for mince eodop, then beat it well 
W a light brown colour, drain them with a roller, or in a maible mortar, till 
dry with a clean cloth, and set them it is all well mixed and will stick to¬ 
by till wanted ; then take halt' a pound getlier ; season highly, and make into 
of lean ham, mince it small, add to it flat round cakes, about an inch thick, 
a git v-f good brown sauce ; stir it and shaped with a cup or saucer, and 
over the fire a few minutes, and put to,, fry of alight brown. The sausages 
it a small quantity of cayenne pepper ^ should he served up on boiled riec, as 
and lemon juice: fill the shapes with for curry, if for company, you may 
the mixture, and lay a poached egg do them with eggs and bread-crumbs; 
(Upon each. out the/ are quite as good without. 

1256. Veal and Ham Patties.— Or they maybe rolled in puff or pie 
Chop about six ounces of re^dy-dre^sed paste, and baked. 

lean veal, and three ounces of ham, 1261. Potato Puffs.—Take cold 
very small; put it into a stewpan w^h roast moat, either beef, or motion, fii 
*an ounce of butter rolled in Hour, half veal and bam, clear it from the gristle, 
a gill of cream, lujlf a gill of veal I cgfc it small, and season with pepper, 
stock, a little grated nutmeg and loinon salt, and jut'kies, finely minced. Boil 
peel, some cayenne pepper and salt, a and mash some potatoes, and make them 
spoonful of essence of ham, and lemon into t a paste with one or two eggs ; roll 
juice, and Btir it over the lire some out the pasto* with a dust of flour, c ut 
time, taking care it does”not bum. it round with *a sauce'), *lumi3 hi 

1257. Puff Paste.—To a pound and your seasoned meat on one half, and 
& quarter of sifted flour, rub gently in fold the other half over it like a puff ; 
.With the hand half a pound of fresh pinch or nick it neatly round, and fry 
tetter,^,. up with half a pint, of i of a "light brown. This is an elegant 
spring "water, knead it well, and sjci it method of preparing meat that has been 
by for a quarter of an hour; then roP dressed before. 

it out thin, lay on it in small pieces 1262. Fried Eggs and Minoed Ham 
three quarters’of a pound more^of or "Bacon.— Choose some very line 
butter, throw on it a little flour, double bacon streaked with a good deal of lean; 
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cut this into veiy thin Hiees, and after¬ 
wards into small square pieces ; throw 
them intg a sfewpan and set it over 
a gentle tire, Jdat they may lose 
Some of their faff T^hen as much 
as will freely come is thus melted 
from them, lay them on a warm dish. 
Put into a stewpa* a ladlef ul of melted 
bacon or lard; set it*on a stove; put in 
about a doaen of the small pieces of 
bacon, then incline the stewpan and 
break in an egff. Manage Shis care¬ 
fully, and the egg will presently bo 
done: it will be very round, and the 
little dice of bacon will stick to it all 
over, so that it will make a very pi eft v 
appearance. Take care the yolks do 
not harden. When the egg is thus 
r^one, lay it carefully on ^ warm dish, 
anrl do the others. 

1263. Fish Cake.—Take the meat 

from the bones of anyikind of cold tick, 
and put the bones with the head and 
fins into a stewpan with a pint*of 
water, a little salt,*pepper, an 5m ion. j 
and a faggot of sweet herbs, to stew J 
for gravy. Mince the meat, and mix [ 
it well with crumbs of bread and cold 
potatoes, equal parts, a little parsley! 
and seasoning. Make into a cake, witl/ 
the white of an egg, or a little butir/ 
or milk; egg it over, and cover witft 
bread crumbs, ther# fry a light brown. 
Pour the gravy over, and stew gently 
for fifteen minutes, stirring it carefully 
twice or thrice. Serve hot, and gar¬ 
nish with slices of lemon, of parsley. 
These cakes afford a capital relish from 
scraps of cold fish. Housekeepers vftio 
would know how to economise all kinds 
of nutritious fragments, should refer to 
the “Family 8a"e-all,“ ^’hich supplies 
"WhGm.nl etc jrnrse of “ 8'condary 
Cookery. *’* « 

1264. —Marbled Goose. —The fol¬ 
lowing is suitable for larger supper 
parties, of as a stock dish for families 
where visitors are frequent; it is also 
excellent for breakfasts, or for pic¬ 
nics :—Take a fine mellow ox-tongue 

-——-- 

* Published by Houlaton and Rons, Pater- 
uoster-ijqu&re, London, B«0. Price 2a. 6d. 


out of pickle, cut oil the root and homy 
part at the tip, wjq>e dry, and twn 1 
till it |s quite tf/der. Then peel it, 
cut a deep slit in/ts whole length, and 
lay a fair jnopytion of the following 
mixture within itMace half an * 
ounce, nutmeg half an ounce, doves 
half an oun up, salt two tablespoonfuls, 
and twelve/ipanish olives. The olives 
.should hr stoned, and all the ingre¬ 
dients well pounded and mixed to- m 
gether. Next tako a bam-door fowl 
and a good large goose, and bone them. 
Put the tongue inside the fowl, rub the 
fitter outside with the seasoning, and 
having ready tome slices of ham di- 
V^sted of the rind, wrap them tightly 
round the fowl. Put the fowl and its 
wrapping of ham inside the goose, with 
the remainder of the seasoning, sew it 
up, and make all secure and of natural 
shape with a piece of new linen and 
tope. Put it in an earthen pau or jar 
just largo enough to hold it, with 
plenty of clarified butter, and bake it 
for two hours and a half in a slow oven ; 
then take it out, and when cgld^iake 
out the goose and set it in a sieve; take 
oil the butter and hard fat, which put 
by the fire to melt, adding, if required, 
more clarified butter. Wash and wipe 
out the pan, put the bird again into it, 
and take care that it is well covered 
with tile warm butter ; then tie the jai 
down witlf bladder and leather. It 
will^ceep thus for a long time. When 
vfuftted for the table the jar should be,, 
placed in a tub of hot water, so as to 
melt the butter, tire goose then can be 
taken out, and sent to table cold. 

1265. Oyster Pie.—The following - 
directions may be safely relied upon. 
Take a large dish, butter it, and spread 
a rich paste over the sides and round 
the edge, but not at the bottom. The 
oysters should be fresh, and as large 
and fine as possible, Drajy offpart of 
the liquor from the oysters. • 

inb? a pan, and season them with 
popper, salt, and spice. Stir them well 
with the seasoning. Wave ready the 
y#ks of some hSrd -boiled eggs, 
popped fine, and the grated bread, * 
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Pour the oysters {^rith as much of their 
liquor as you pleastA into the dish that 
has the paste in it. \ Strew* over them 
the chopped egg and grated bread . Roll 
Out the lid of the pie,- and' put it on, 
crimping the edges handsomely. Take 
a small sheet of paste, jut it into a 
square, and rolled, up. (Jd it with a 
sharp knife into’the form vf a doublo 
tulip. Make a slit in the centre of th6 

■ upper crust, and stick the tulip in it. 
Cut out eight large leaves of paite, and 
lay them on the lid. Bake the pie in 
a quick oven. 

1266. Salad. —-The, mixing of salad 
Is an art which it is easy to attain with 
care. The main point is to incorporate 
the several articles required for the 
salad, and to serve up at table as fresh 
as possible. The herbs should he 
“morning gathered,” and they w ill be 
much refreshed by laying an hour or 
two in spring water. Careful picking, 
and washing, and drying in a cloth, in 
the kitchen, are also very important, 
and .the due proportion of each heil) 
requires attention. The sauce may be 
thus prepared :—Boil two eggs for ten; 
or twelve minutes, and then put them 
jn cold water fora few minutes, so that 

? t)te yolks may become quit? cold and 
ham. Ruh them through a coarse 
sieve with a wooden spoon, and mix 
them with a tablespoonful-of water or 
cream, and then add two table spoonfuls 
of fine flask oil, or melted butter; jr> j i:, 
and add by degrees a teaspoonful of 
salt, and the same quantity of mustard; 
mix till smooth, and then incorporate 
with the other ingredients about three 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar. Pour this 
sauce down the side of the salad bowl, 
hut do not stir up the salad till wanted 
to be eateu. Garnish the top of the 
salad with the white of the eggs, cut in 
dices; or^these may he arranged in 
as to be ornamental on 
the table. Some persons may fancy 
they are able to prepare a salad without 
previous instruction, but, like every¬ 
thing else, a little knowledge in his 
case is not thrown away. 1 

1267. Preach Mode of Dress!, g 


Salad. —Fill the salad bowl with let¬ 
tuce and small salading, taking care 
not to cut up the lettuce inhvtoo small 
strips. Sprinkle W*th salt and pepper, 
and, if liked, 'drop some mustard, mixed 
thin, over the salad, and strew a little 
rnoLst sugar over it.. Then pour over 
the whole three tab&spoonfula of good 
salad oil and one of Orleans vinegar, 
and turn over the lettuce lightly with 
a salad spoon and fork, that every por¬ 
tion of if may he brought into contact 
with the mixture. Tms mode of pre¬ 
paring a salad is far more expeditious 
than the ordinary way. 

1268. Salad Mixture inverse. 

Two large poJ.aU>es, passed through kitchen 
sieve, 

* if 

Unwonted softness to the salad give; 

Of mordant, mustard add a single spoon— 
Distrust the condiment which bites so soon; 
But deem it not, thou man of herbs, a fault 
To add a double quantity of salt; 

Three times the spoon with oil of Lucca 
crown. 

And once with vinegar procured from town. 
True flavour needs it, and your poet, begs 
ItjTiie pounded yellow of two well-boiled eggs; 
d>t onion atoms lurk within the bowl. 

And, stvree suspected, animate the whole; 
And lastly, on the fa oured compound toss 
A magic teaspoon of anchovy sauce ; 

Then, though green turtle fail, though veni¬ 
son’s fcoifjrh, 

And ham and turkey he not boiled enough 
Serenely full, the epicure may say,— 

“ Tate cannot harm me—I have dined to¬ 
day.” 

1269. Apple Puddings.—One 

pound of floic, six ounces of very finely 
minced beef sfuet; roll 4friB^%ad r'*' #& * * * 
X r ith one pound and a quarter of boiling 
apples; add the grated rind and 
strained juice of a small lemon, tie it 
in a'cloth; boil for one hour and twenty 
minutes, or longer. A small sliee of 
fresh butter stirred into it when it is 
sweetened will bo an acceptable addi¬ 
tion ; grated nutmeg, or cinnamon in 
fine powder, may be substituted for 
lemon rind. For a richer pudding use 
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half a pound of butter ^or the crust, 
and add to the apples a spoonful or two 
of orange*or quince marmalade. • 
1270. BostqnApple Pudding. 

—l’eel and core oire doran and a half 
of good apples; cut them small; put 
them into a stewpan with a little water, 
cinnamon, two elites, and the peel of 
a lemon; stew over a slow fire till soft; 
sweeten with, moist sugar, and pass it 
through a hair sieve ; add the yolks of 
four eggs and on? 1 white, a qitarter of a 
pound of good butter, half a nutmeg, 
the peel of a lemon grated, and the 

i 'uice of one lemon; heat nell together; 
ine the inside of a pic-dish with good 
puff paste ; put in the pudding, and 
bake half an hour. 

• 1271. Bread Pudding.—Vn- 

fermented brown bread, two ouneea ; 
milk, half a pint; ono egg ; sugar, 
quarter of an ounce.* Cut the bread 
into slices, and pour the milk over it 
boiling hot; let it stand till well soaked, 
and stir in the egg and sugaF, well 
beaten, with a little grated nutmeg; 
and bake or steam for one hour. 

1272. Plum Pudding-.—Take 
of flour, one pound; three teaspoon-f 
fuls of baking powder ;bouf suet, eigh/ 
ounces ; currants, eight ounces ; iiuf 
meg arid orange peel, grated fine, 
quarter of an oim/o ; three eggs. To 
bo boiled or steamed four hours. 

1273. Cabinet Puddiyg.—Out 
three or four muffins in two, pour over 
them boiling milk sufficient to cover 
them, aovor them up until they 
are tendor. Make a rich custard vftth 
the yolks of eight eggs, and the 
whites of four, a pint of cream, a 
quarter of a pound of loaf sugar, an 
of,, almonds,* bl am lied and 
out, lemon peel and nutmeg grated, 
and a glass of ratafia or brandy, and 
add to the soaked muffins, flutter a 
tin me uld for moiling—for baking, a 
dish. I’ut a layer of dried cherries, 
greengages, apricots, or French plums ; 
cover with the mixture, adding fruit 
aid mixture alternately, until the 
mould’or dish is guite full. Boil an 
hour, and serve with Vine sauce. In 


boiling this puddingftt should be placed 
in a stewpan with Jfnly water enough 
to reachfchalf way Up the mould. If for 
baking, it will nojf take so long. Lay 
a puff paste roun/the edges of the dish, 

1274. l&e&fnt Bread Pudding-. 

—Take light Jvhite bread, and .cut it in 
thin slices, jput into a pudding shape 
a layer of a/y sort ofirpreserve, then a 
slice of ^read, and rej»at until the 
mould is almost full. Four over all a M 
pint of warm milk, in which four 
beaten *eggs have been mixed; cover 
the mould with a piece of linen, place 

jjf in a saucepan with a little boiling 
water, let it Ail twenty minutes, and 
sfcrve with pudding sauce. 

1275. Economical Family 

Pudding-.—Bruise with a wooden 
spoon, through a cullender, six large or 
twelve middle-sized boiled potatoes; 
beat four eggs, mix with a pint of good 
milk, stir in the potatoes ; sugar and 
seasoning to taste; butter the dish; 
bake half an hour. A little Scotch 
marmalade makes a delicious accom¬ 
paniment. « j* 

1276. Batter Pudding.—Take 
of flour, four ounces ; a teaspoonful of 
baking powder; a little lugar, and ono 
egg. Mint with milk to a thin batter, 
and bako in a well-buttered tin, in a 
brisk oven, hulf an Lour. A few cur¬ 
rants ftiay be strewed in the bottom of 
the tin if Referred. 

1277. Batter Pudding, Baked 

Ox‘"‘Boiled.—Six ounces of fine flour, 
a tittle salt, and three eggs ; beat well 
with a little mifk, added by degrees 
until it is the thickness of cream; put 
into a buttered dish; bake three-*** 
quarters of an hour ; or if boiled put 
it into a buttered and floured basin, 
tied over with a cloth; boil one hour 
and a half or more. * * 

1278. Half-Pay Pudding.— 
Four ounees of each of $he following 

(ingredients, viz., suet, flour, 

- tafsins, and bread-crumbs ; two table- 
* spoonfuls of treacle, half a pint of 
milk —all of which mtAt be well mixed 
together, and boildfl in a mould, for 
l^four hours. J 
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1270. 3?ig Skidding. — Tliree- 
qfiarters of a poufd of grate^ bread, 
half a pound of best* figs, six ouucea of 
suet, six ounces of insist sugar, a tea- 
cupful of milk, and i'litne nutmeg. 
The figs and suet must f?; 1 chopped very 
fine. Mix the bread and vt uet first, then 
the figs, sugar, rnd nutmegs, one egg 
beaten well, and lastly the lfiilk. hod 
in a mould four hours. To' be eaten 
0 With sweet sauce. 

1280. Plain Suet Pudding.— 
Take of flour, one pound and a half ; 
bicarbonate of soda, three drachms ; of 
two teaspoonfuls of tracing powder; 
beef suet, four ounces ; powdered gin - 
ger, half a drachm; water or milk, one 
pint. Mix according to the directions 

f iven for the tea cake (par. 2099) and 
oil or steam for two hours. 

1281. Barley Pudding.— Take 
a quarter of a pound of Scotch or peail 
barley. Wash, and simmer it in a 
„ small quantity of water; pour off tho 
water, and add milk and flavouring as 
for rice puddings. Beat up with sugar 
and fiutmeg, and mix the milk and 
barley in the same way. It may be 
more or less rich of eggs, and with or 
without the addition of butter, cream, 
Or marrow. Put it into a buttered deep 
dish, leaving room for six or eight 
ounces of currants, and an ounce of 
candied peel, cut up fine, ■~ T ith a few 
apples cut in small pieces. An hour 
' will bake it. ■ 

" 1232. Carrot Pudding. —Grate 
G raw red carrot; mk with double the 
weight of bread-crumbs or biscuit, or 
^ with the same weight of each: to a 
pound and a half of this mixture, put a 
pint of now milk or cream, or half a 
pint of each, four or six ounces of 
i clarified butter, three or four eggs well. 

beaten^ sugar to taste, a little nutmeg, 

- and a glass of brandy; line or edge 
* jjuff paste; pour in the 
mixture ; pat slices of candied lemon 
or orange peel on the top, and bake' 
tn a moderately, hot oven. 

12S3. Potato. Pudding. — Bal 
«*»e*ly potatoes in their skins, according 
to the rule laid down (par . 1104), skid.* 


and mash them with a little milk, peppe* 
and salt: this will make a go^d pudding 
to bake under roast ^ueat. with the 
addition of a bit \>f butter, an egg, 
milk, pepper, and salt, it makes an ex¬ 
cellent batter for a meat pudding baked. 
(Ire.iso a baking di. h; put a layer of 
potatoes, then a Jayer of meat cut in 
bits, and seasoned with popper, salt, ft 
little allspice, either with or without 
chopped mions ; a little gravy of roast 
meat is a great improvement: then put 
another layer of potatoes, then meat, 
and cover with potatoes. Put a 
buttered paper over the top, to prevent 
it from being burnt, and bake it from 
an hour to an hour and a half, 

1284. Almond Pudding.*—A 
large cupful of finely-minced beef suet, 
a teacupful of milk, four ounces of 
bread-crumbs, four ounces of well- 
cleaned currants, two ounces of almonds, 
half a pound of stoned raisins, three 
well-beaten eggs, and the whites of 
other two ; sugar, nutmeg, and cinna¬ 
mon, and a small glass of rum. Butter 
a shape, and place part of the raisins 

('neatly in rows. Blanch the almonds ; 
Ve serve the half of them to be placed in 
loves between the raisins just before 
flawing. Mix all the remaining in¬ 
gredients well together, put into tho 
shape, and boil three hours. 

1285. Sauce fur Almond Pud¬ 
ding.— fine teaspoonful of milk, and 
tw (i yolks of eggs well beaten, and 
some sugar; place on the fire and stir 
tilt 5 it just comes to the boil; then let it 
cool. When lukewarm, stir into it 
a glass of sherry or currant wine, and 
serve in a sauce tureen. This sauce is 
a great improvement to raisin pudding. 

1286. Peas Pudding.-—ThvV 
pint or quart of split peas thoroughly 
before the fire; then tie them up 
loosqlg in a cloth, put them into warn 
water, boil them a couple of hours, 
or more, until quite tender; take them 
up, beat them well in a dish with a 
little, salt, the yolk of an egg, and, a 
bit of butter. Make it quite smooth, 
tie it up again in a cloth, and boil it an 
hour longer. This is highly nourishing. 
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1287. Apple Dumpling'S. — cups, and bake immediately in shot 
Paste tbe same as for apple pudding, oven till they aue oj^a good colour; ton 
divide itit8 as many pieces as dumplings minutes 1 will be sufficient. 

are required; pedi z|id core tbe apples ; 1291. Frenc?i! Batter. — Two 

roll out your paste large Enough ; put ounces of hutteucut into bits, pour on 
in tbe apples ; close tbe dumplings, tie it less than a charter of a pint of water 
each in a cloth veryjtightly. Boil them boiling; whJa dissolved, add three- 
one Lour; wlicu you take them up, quarters of Jl pint Qjf water cold, so 
dip them quickly ill cold water, and that itsha’/not be quite milk warm; 
put them m a cup while you untie fnix by degrees smoothly' with twelve 
them; they wiU turn out, without ounces of fino dry flour and a small < 
breaking. pinch of salt, if the batter bo for fruit 

1288. Hice Dumplings. — Pick fritters, but with more if for meat or 
and wash a pound of rice, and boil it vegetables. Before used, stir into it the 
gently in two quarts of water till it \*hites of twe eggs beaten to solid 
becomes dry—keeping the pot well fjjpth; previously to this, add a little 
covered, and not stirring it. Then water if too thick. This is excellent 
take it off the fire, and spread it out to for frying vegetables, and for fruit 
pftol on the bottom of an inserted sieve, fritters. 

loosening the*grains lightly with a fork, 1292. A Black Man’s Recipe 

that all tho moisture may evaporate, to Dress Rice.—Wash him well, 
Pare a dozen pippins, or some laige much wash in cold water, the rice flour 
juicy apples, and scoop out the core; make him stick. Water boil all ready 
then All up the cavity with linmqplade, very fast. Throw' him in, rice can’t m 
or with lemon and sugar. Cover every burn, water shake him too much, 
apple all over with a thick coating of Boil quarter of an hour or little more ; 
the boiled rice. Tie up each in a sepa- rub one rice in thumb and linger, it all 
rate cloth, and put them into a pot of Lrub away him quite done. Put rice in 
cold water. They will require about/cullender, hot water runaway; pour 
an hour and a quarter after they begin/ cup of cold water on him, put hack 
to boil, perhaps longer. < rice in saucepan, keep him covered near 

1289. Boiled # Custard. — Boil the lire, then rice all ready. Eat him 

half a pint of new milk, with a piece up ! . 

of lemon peel, two peach leaves, half a 4 1293. Tallow Rice.—Take one 

stick of cassia, a few whole'allspice, pound of rice, wash it. clean, and put it 
from four to six ounces of white sugar, m+q a saucepan which will hold three 
Cream may be used instead of milk ; quarts ; add to it half a pound of cur-* 
beat the yolks and white of four egys, rants picked and washed, one quarter of 
strain the milk through coarse muslin, an ounce of tho best turmeric powder, 
or a hair sieve ; then mix the eggs and previously dissolved in a cupful of 
milk very gradually together, and stir water, and a stick of cinnamon; pour 
it well from the bottom? on the fire, over them two quarts of cold water, 
till' it thickens. 9 place the saucepan uncovered on & 

1290. Baked Custard. —BcXl moderate fire, and allow it to boil till ; 
in a pint of milk a few coriander seeds, the rice is dry, then stir in a quarter of 

a little cinnamon and lemon jieel; a pound of sugar, and two ounces of 
sweeten with four ounces of loaf sugar, butter: cover up, and phi. jmi 
mix with it a pint of cold milk; heat netyr the fire for a few minutes, men. 
eight eggs for ten minutes; add the *;nix it well and dish up. This is a 
ota^r ingredients ; pour it from one pan favourite dish with the. Japanese, and 
faro another six or eight times, strain will be found excellent? as a vegetable 
through a sieve; let it stand ; skim the with roast meat, poultry, &e. It also , 
froth from the top, pour it into earthen ^wng a capital pudding, which nmy bo 
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improved by the# addition of raisins, 
and a few blanche? almonds, 

1294. Boiled Rice for Carry.— 

Put the rice on ire cold water, and 
let it como to a boil a nvnute or so : 
strain it quite dry, ami lay it on the 
hob in a stewpan without a cover to 
let the steam evaporate ,V hen shake it 
into the dish while very lun „ A squeeze 
of lemon juice after it boils Vill id alto 
it separate belter. 

1295. Lemon Rice.—suffi¬ 
cient rice in milk, with white sugar to 
taste, till it is soft; put it into a pint 
basin or an earthenw blane-nian t ,e 
mould, and leave it tul cold. Peel a 
lemon very thick, cut the peel into 
shreds about half or three-quarters of an 
inch in length, put them into a little 
water, boil them up, and throw the 
water away, lest it should be hitter, then 
pour about u teacupful of fresh water 
upon them ; squeeze and strain the 
juice of th» lemon, add it with white 
sugar to the waiter and shreds, and let 
it stew' gently at the fire for two hours. ! 
(VV'iWufc.'old it will be a syrup.) Having 
turned out the jellied rice into a cut-i j 
glass dish, or one of common delf, pourv 
the syrup gradually over the rice, 
taking care the little shreds the peel 
are equally distributed over the whole. 

1296. Remains of Cold Tweet 
Dishes. " 


1297. Rice Pudding.— Over, {he 

n, cold rice pudding pour a custard 1 ,'and 
add a few lumps of, jelly or preserved 
fruit. Remember to remove the baked 
coating of the pudding beforo the 
custard is poured over it. 

1298. Apple Tart. —Cut. into trian¬ 
gular pieces the remainsSjf a cold apple 
tart: arrange the pieces around the 
sides of a glass or china bowl, and leave 
space in tho centre for a custard to bo 

Plum Pudding.—Cut^ into 
thin round slices cold plum pudding,oml 
fr j them in butter. Fry also Spanish 
fritters, and 'jplaco them high in ( the 
^ centre of the dish, and the fried pad¬ 
ding all round the heaped-up fritters. 


Powder all with lump sugar, and serve 
them with wine sauce in a tureen. 

1800. Fritters.— Make them of 
any of the batters directed for pancakes, 
by dropping small quantity' into the 
pan ; or make the plainer sort, and dip 
pared apples, sliced and cored, into the 
batter, and fry th<$n in plenty of hot 
lard. Currants, (fr sliced lemon as thin 
as paper, make an agreeSblo change. 
Fritters for company should be served 
on a folded napkin in tho dish. Any 
sort of sweetmeat, or ripe fruit, may bo 
made into fritters. 

1301. Oyster Fritters.—Make a 

batter of flour, milk, and eggs ; season 
with a very little nutmeg. Heard Iho 
oysters, and put as muiiy as you think 
proper in ef.ch fritter. * 

1302. Potato Flitters. —Boil 

two large potatoes, bruise them fine, 
beat four yolks and three whites of 
eggs, and add to the above one large 
spoonful of eiegm, another of sweet 
wine, a squeeze of lemon, and a little 
nutmeg. Beat this batter well half an 
hour. It will be extremely light, Put 
a good quantity of fine lard into a 
stew-pan, and drop a spoonful at a timo 
of the hatter into it. Fry the fritters ; 
jand serve as a sauce, a glass of white 
vine, the juice of a lemon, one dessert¬ 
spoonful of peach-Hoaf or almond water, 
and some white sugar, wanned together; 
not to hr served in a dish. 

1308. Apple Fritters.—Peel 

and core some fine pippins, and cut into 
slices. Soak them in wine,'sugar, and 
nutmeg, for a few hours. Make a batter 
of four eggs to a table,spoonful of rose 
water, a tablespoonful of wine, and a 
tablespoonfull of milk, thickened with 
enough flour,*stirred in by degrees;* 
6 iix tw’O or three hours before wanted. 
Heat some butter in a frying-pan; dip 
each slice of apple separately in tho 
battbr, and fry' brown; gift pounded 
sugar, and grate a nutmeg over them. 

1304. Pancakes. —Make a light 
batter of eggs, flour, and milk; a little 
Bal\, nutmog, and ginger may be a<Jb.©d ; 
fry in a small pan, in hot dripping or 
lard. Sugar* and lemon should be 
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served to eat with them? Or, when 
eggs arc scarce, make the batter with 
small beer^giager,'' and so forth; or 
water, with flour, and a very little milk, 
wiE serve, but not si well as eggs and 
aE milk. * 

$305. Cream Pancakes.-— Mix 
two eggs, well beafpn, with a. pint of 
cream, two ounces of gifted sugar, six 
of’flour, a litfjfe nutmeg, cinnamon, and 
maee. Fry the pancakes thin, with a 
bit of butter. * 

$306. Rice Pancakes. — Boil 
half a pound of ground rice to a jelly 
in a pint of water or milk, and keep it 
well stirred from the bottom to prevent 
its being burnt; if too thick add a little 
more milk ; take it off the fire ; stir in 
six Or sight ounces of butter, a pint of 
erdam, six or ^ight eggs weft beaten, a 
pinch of salt, sugar, and nutmeg, with 
as much flour as v ill j^uko the batter 
thick enough. Fry with lard or 
dripping. 

$307. Scones. *— Flour, t two 
pounds; bicarbonate of soda, quarter of 
an ounce; salt, quarter of an ounce; 
sour buttermilk, one pint, more or less. 
Mix to the consistence of light dough, 
roll out about half an inch thick, and 


Take four eggs, bead the yolks and 
whites together with Atablespoouful of 
milk, and a Uttle’sa’i’ and pepper; put 
two ounces of buttec into a frying-pan to 
boil, and let it rerjaan until it begins to 
brown; pouf thobatter into it, and let 
it remain quietiftor a minute ; turn Up 
the edges of ttyo ■omelette gently from 
the bottom the pal with a fork; 
shake it, to xeep it from burning at the 
bottom, and fry it till of a bright brown. 
It will not take more than five minutes 
frying. 

1310. Miss Acton’s Observa¬ 
tions on Omelettes, Pancakes, 
Fritters, &c. There is no diffi¬ 
culty in making good omelettes, pan¬ 
cakes, or fritters ; and, as they may bo 
expeditiously prepared and served, they 
are often a very convenient resource 
when, on short notice, an addition is 
required to a dinner. The eggs for all 
of them should bo w r ell and lightly 
whisked ; the lard for frying batter 
should bo extremely pure in flavour, 
and quite hot when the fritters are 
dropped in ; the batter itself should be 
smooth as cream, and it should be 
Vriskly beaten the instant before it is 
used. All fried pastes should be per- 


eut them out to any shape you please, and ifectly drained from the fat before they 


hake On a yridrilc over a (dear lire about 
fen or fifteen minute^; turning them to 
brown on both sides—or they may be 
done on a hot plate, or ironing stove. 
A griddle is a thin pinto of odist iron 
about twelve or fourteen inches in 
diameter, with a handle attached, to 
hang it up oy.—These scones are ex 
celtent for tea, and may be eaten either 
cold or hot, buttered, or with cheese. 

$308. Friar’s Omelette.-- Boil 
a dozen apple®, as for sapeh ; r.iir in a 
quarter of a pound of butter, and the 
same of White sugar; when cold, add*] 
four eggs, Well beaten; put it into a 
baking dish thickly strew r ed over with 
erftmbs of bread, so as to stick to the 
bottom and sides; then pvt in the 
apple mixture ; strew crumbs of bread 
overithe top; when baked, turn it out 
and Jpate loaf sugar over it. 

'fjOTi Ordinary Omelette.— 


are served, and sent to table promptly 
when they are ready. Eggs may be 
dressed j.\ a multiplicity of ways, but 
are seldom mare relished in any form 
than ift a well-made and oxpeditiously- 
sen 1 omelette. This may be plain, 
or seasoned with minced herbs and a 
very little shalot, when the last is liked, 
and is then called Omelettes aux Jims 
Juries ; or it may be mixed with minced 
liam or grated cheese : in any case it 
should be light f thick, full-tasted, and 
fried only on one side ; if turned in the 
pan, as it frequently is in England, it 
will at once be flattened and rendered 
tough. Should the slight rawness, 
which is sometimes found in the 
©f tha inside when the omelette is made. 
in* the French way, be objected to, a 
heated shovel, or a salamander, may be 
hole; over it for an instant, before jt is 
folded on the dish, Tha pan 
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* frying it should he quite small; for if it 
he composed of i;^ur or five eggs only, 
Mid then put mtotp, large o:,e, it will 
necessarily spread '.wer it and he thin, 
Which would renderi't mo^e like a pan¬ 
cake than an omelette/ the only partial 
remedy for this, when p pan of proper 
aiae cannot be had, rq to raise the 
handle of it digit, and to keep the 
opposite si Jo close down to the fire, 
which will confine the eggs into a 
smaller space. No gravy should be 
poured into the dish with it, and, in¬ 
deed, if properly made, it will require 
©one. Lard is preferable to butter for 
frying hatter, as it readers it lighter ; 
hut it must not bo used for omeleti.es. 
Filled with preserves of any kind, it is 
called a sweet omelette.” 

loll. Baked Pears. — Take 
twelve large baking pears ; pare and 
cut them into halves, leaving on about 
half an inch of the stem. Take out 
the core with the point of a knife, 
and place the pears thus prepared close,, 
together in a block tin saucepan, the 
injdq of which is quite bright, mul 
whose cover fits quite close. 1’ut to 
them the rind of a lemon cut thin, wit { » 
half its juice, a small stick of einna-. 
mon, and twenty grains £>f allspice ; ■ 
cover them with spring water, and 
allow one pound of loaf sugar to a pint 
and a half of water: -cover <kp close, 
and hake for six hours in a very slow 
oven ;—the}' will he quite tender, and 

t of a good colour. Prepared cochineal 
is generally used for colouring tho 
pears; but if the above is strictly 
attended to, it will be found to answer 
best 

1312. Apples served with Cus- 

* tard.— -Pare and core. .pples; cut them 
in pieces ; s hake or stew them with as 
little water as possible ; when they 
have become pulpy, sweeten and put 
them in « pie-dish, and, when cold, 

♦“jpxwTwer them an unboiled custard, 
and put hack into the oven till the 
custard is fixed. A Dutch oven will 
do. Equally good hot or cold. . 

1313. Apples in Syrup. --Pare 
and core wm hard apples, and throw 
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them into a basin of water. When all 
are done, clarify as much loaf sugar as 
will cover them; put thf apples in. 
along with the iuv;e and rind of a 
lemon, and let them simmer till they 
are quite clear; care must be taken not 
to break them ; place them on the dish 
they are to appeal upon at table, and 
pour the syrup over. These are for 
immediate use. 

1314. Apricots Stewed in Sy¬ 
rup. —Wipe the down from young 
apricots, and stew them as gently as 
possible in a syrup made of four ounces 
of sugar to half a pint of water, boiled 
the usual tiino. 

1315. Mother Eve’s Pudding. 

If you want a good pudding, to teach vou 
I’m willing: c 

Take two penny worth of eggs, when twelve 
for a shillin', ; 

And of the same fruit that Eve had once 
chosen, 

Wei’ pared and well chopped, at least half 
a dozen; 

Six ounces of bread (let your maid eat the 
crust), 

The crumbs must be grated as small as the 
dust; 

Six ounces of currants from the stones you 
must sort. 

Lest they break out your teeth, and spoil 
all your sport; 

Six ounces of sugar won’t make It too 
swfeet; 

Some si.lt and some nutmeg will make it 
complete; 

'<?hree hours let it boil, without hurry or 
flutter, 

And then serve *t up, without sugar or 
■butter. 

1316. Accidents.— Always send 

for a surgeon immediately an accident 
occurs, but trecU as directed until he 
arrives. 

1317. In both Soalds and Bums, 
the following facts cannot be too fiftnly 
impressed on the mind of the reader, 
that in either of these accidents the 
fi st, best , and often the only reQtedks 
required, are sheets of wadding, fine 
wool, or carded cotton, and in def ajrit of 
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these, violet powder, floiir, magnesia, 
or chalk. The object for which these 
several articles are employed is the 
same in each instance; namely, to 
exclude the air from the injured pari; 
fear if the air can be effectually shut out 
from the raw surface, and care is taken 
not to expose the f nder part till the 
new cuticle is formed, the cure may be 
safely left tc» nature. The moment a 
person is called to* a case of scald or 
burn, he should cover the p-rt with 
a sheet, or a portion of a sheet, - of 
wadding, taking care not to break any 
blister that may have formed, or stay 
to remove any burnt clothes that may 
adhere to the surface, but as quickly 
as possible envelope every part of the 
injury from all access of the, air, laying 
one or two more pieces of wadding on 
the first, so as effectually to guard the 
burn or scald frotn the irritation of the 
atmosphere ; and if the article used is 
wool or cotton, the same precaution, 
of adding more material whent the 
surface is thinly covered, must be j 
adopted; a light bandage finally se¬ 
curing all in their places. Any sf the 
popular remedies lecommended below 
may be employed when neither wool, 
cotton, nor wadding are to be procured, 
it being always remembered that that* 
article which will best exclude the air 
from a burn or scald is the Txwt, 
quickest, and least, painful mode of 
treatment. And in this respect nothing 
has surpassed cotton loose or 'attached 
to paper aj in wadding. 

1318. If the Skin is much Injured 
fa burns, spread some linen pretty 
thickly with chalk ointment, and lay 
over tbo part, and give the patient 
some brandy and waten if much ex¬ 
hausted ; then send for a medical man^ 
If not much injured, and very painful, 
use the same ointment., or apply carded 
cotton dipped in lime water and lin¬ 
seed oil. _ If you please, you may lay 
cloths dipped in ether over the parts, 
or cold lotions. Treat scalds in the 
s&m£ manner, or cover with scraped 
raw. potato; but the chalk ointment is 
ft* teat. In the absence of all these, 


cover the injured part with treacle, and 
dust over it plenty of flour. 

1319. Body in blames.— Lay the 
person down on the floor of the room, 
and thrown the ta 1 lecloth, rug, or other 
large cloth over him, and roll him on 
the floor. c 

1320. Dirt in the Eye. — Place 
your forefinger upon "he cheek-bone, 
having the patient before, you ; then 
slightly bend the finger, this will draw 
down* the lower lid of the eye, and you 
will prooubly be able to remove the 
dirt; but if this will not enable you to 
get at it, repeat this operation while 
you have a no „ an g-needle. or bodkin 
placed over the eyelid; this will turn 
it inside out, and enable you to remove 
the sand, or eyelash, &c ., with the 
corner of a fine silk handkerchief. As 
soon as the substance is removed, bathe 
the eye with cold water, and exclude 
the light for a day. If the inflamma¬ 
tion is severe, let the patient take 
a purgative, and use a refrigerant lotion. 

1321. Lime in the Eye.-—Syringe 
it well with warm vinegar and w*»ter 
in tho proportion of one ounce of 
raicgar to eight ounces of water; take 
a purgative, and exclude light. 

1322. Iron or Steel Spicule in 
the Eye. —These occur while turning 
iron or steel in a lathe, and are best 
remedit/l by doubling back the upper 
or lower eyeud, according to the situa¬ 
tion of the substance, and with the 
flat .dge of a silver probe, taking up 
the metallic particle, using a lotion* 
made by dissolving six grams of sugar 
of lead, and the same of white vitriol, 
in six ounces of water, and bathing the 
eye three times a day till*the inflamma¬ 
tion subsides, i Another plan is—Drop 
a solution of sulphate of copper (from 
one to three grains of thd salt to one 
ounce of water) into the eye, or keep 
the eye open in a win^glassful of 
the solution. Take a purgative, ’ 
with- cold lotion, and exclude light to 
keep down inflammation. 

1323. Dislocated Th *mb.—This is 
frequently produced by a fall. Hake 
a clove hitch, by passing two loop* 
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of eordover the thumb, placing a piece continuously.* To arrest the latter, ap* 
of rag under the cord to prevent it ply pressure by means of a compress 
cutting the thumb ; then pqjl in the aud bandage. To arrest ar^rial bleed* 
same line as the thumb.' Afterwards ing, get a piece of wood (part of a mop 
apply a cold lotion, l handle will do), a$d Be a piece of tape 

1324. Cute and founds, — Clean to one end bi it; then tie a piece of 
cut wounds, whether"’deep or super- tape loosely over the arm, and pass the 
ficial, and likely to heal by the first other end of the wood under it; twist 
intention, shoif’fl never oe washed or the stick round and round until the 
cleaned, hut at once evenly and tape compresses the arm rufficiently to 
smoothly closed by bringing both edges arrest the bleeding, and then confine, 
close together, and securing thehi in the othor end by tying the string 


line as the thumb 
a cold lotion, i 
S4. Cute and »1ot 


founds, — Clean 


tne otnor euu oy tying ino string 
that position by adhesive plaster. Cut j round the arm. A compress made by 
thin "strips ox sticking-plaster, and enfolding a penny piece in several folds 
bring the parts together; or if large of lint or linen should, however, be 
and deep, cut two broa I pieces, ro ns to first placed under the tape and over 
look like the teeth of a comb, and place the artery. If the bleeding is very 
one on each side of the wound, which obstinate, and it occurs in the 
must be cleaned previously. These ! place a cork underneath the string, 
pieces must be arranged so’ that they j the inside o'f the fleshy part, where the 
shall interlace one another; then, by j artery maybe felt beating by any one? 
laying hold of the pieces on the right I if in the leg, piece a cork in the direo- 
side with one hand, and those on tho ! lion of a line drawn from the inner 
other side with the other hand, and j pert of the knee towards the outer part 
pulling them from one another, the i of th* groin. It is an excellent thing 
edges of the wound are brought to- i"'to accustom yourself to find out the 
gether without any diflieulty. j position of these arteries, or, indeed, 

1335. Ordinary Cuts are dressed j any that are superficial, and to explain 
by thin strips, applied by pressing down j to every person in your house where 
the plaster cn one side of the wound,^ they are, and how to stop bleeding, 
and keeping it there and putting in the j 1 If a stick cannot be got, take a hand- 
opposite direction ; then suddenly de- |'kerchief, make ft cord bandage of it, 
pressing the hand when the edges of j and fie a knot in the middle; the knot 
the wound are brought together j acts as a compress, and should he 

1326. Contusions are-best healed placed over the artery, while the two 
by laying & piece of folded lint, well ends ard to be tied around the thumb. 
Wetted with the extract of lead, o$ithe Observe always to place the ligature 
* part, aud, if there is much pain, placing between, the wound and the heart* Put- 
a hot bran poultice over the dressing, ti.ig your finger into a bleeding wound, 
repeating both, if necessary, every two and making pressure until a surgeon 
hours. When the injuries are very arrives, will generally stop violent 


acts as a compress, and should be 
placed over the artery, while the two 
ends ard to be tied around the thumb. 
Observe always to place the ligature 
between the wound and the heart . Put- 


hours. When the injuries are very 
severe, lay a cloth over the part, and 
suspend a basin over Jt filled with 
«old lotion. Put a piece of cotton into 
the basin," so that it shall allow 
the lotion to drop on the cloth, and 
thus keep it always wet. 




when caused 


arrives, will generally stop violent 
bleeding. 

1328. Bieeding from the Hose, 
from whatever cause, may generally 
he stopped by putting a pug of lint 
into the nostrils, if this does not do, 
apply a cold lotion to the forehead, 
raise the head, aud place over it feofib, 
arms, so that it will rest on the hands$ 


by an artery being divided or tom,'tmay arms, so that it will rest on the hands$ 
he known by the bhwd issuing out o l dip the lint plug, slightly moistened, 
the wound inCeaps or jerks, and being into some powdered, gum arabip, gmi 
of & bright scarlet colour. If a vein is plug tbe nostrils again; w dip the play 
injured, the blood is darker and flows into equal parts of powdered gup 
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srabic and alum, and ping the nose. 
0? the plug may be dipped in Friar’s 
balsam, or* tincture of lcino. Heat 
should be applied to the feet; and, in 
obstinate' cases, the sudden shock of a 
cold key, or cold water poured down 
the spine, will often instantly stop the 
bleeding. If the bowels are confined, 
take a purgatjve. 

1829. Violent Shooks will some- j 
time's stun a person, and he will remain i 
unconscious. Untie strings, collars, 
&c,; loosen -anything that is tight, 
and interferes with the breathing; 
raise the head; see if there is bleeding 
from any part; apply smelling-salts to 
the hose, and hot bottles to the feet. 

1330. In Gonoussion, the surface of 

tint body is cold and pale, and the pulse 
weak and smail, the breathing slow and i 
gentle, and the pupil of the eye gene¬ 
rally contracted or smail. You can get 
an answer by speaking loud, so as to 
arouse the patient. Give a little brandy i 
and water, keep the place quiet, ripply [ 
warmth, and do not raise the head too j 
high. If you tickle the feet, the ! 
patient feels it. i 

1331. In Compression of the Brain J 
from any cause, such as apoplexy, or 
a piece of fractured bone pressing on t 
it, there is loss of sensation. If you 
tickle the feet of thf? injured person ho 
does not feel it. You cannot arouse 
him so aa to get an answer. The pulse 
is slow and laboured; the breathing 
deep, laboured, and snorting ; the pupil 
enlarged. * Raise the head, loosen 
strings or tight things, and send for a 
surgeon. If one cannot he got at once, 
apply mustard poultices to the feet 
and; thighs, leeches to the ^smpbs, and 
hot water to the feet. * 

1832. Choking. — When a person | 
hj&E a fish hone in the throat, insert the 
forefinger, press upon the root of the 
tongue, so as to induce vomiting; if xhis 
doqs not do, let him swallow a large 
pieties of potato or soft bread; and if 
these fail, give a mustard emetic. 

Y388. Fainting, Hysterics, &o,~* 
IsQOswn the garments, bathe the temples 
Vith water or eau-de-Cologne; open 


| the window, admit plenty of fresh abr, 
dash cold water on the face, apply hot 
bricks to the feet, and avoid bustle and 
excessive sympathy. 

1334. I^own ng. — Attend to the 
following essmt al rulet : — i. Lose no 
time. ii. Handle the body gently, iii. 
Carry the body face downwards, with 
the head gerCly raised, and never hold 
it up by the feet. iv. 8end for medical 
assistance immediately, and in the 
meantime act as follows :— v. Strip the 
body, rub it dry : then wrap it in hot 
blankets, and place it in a warm bed in 
a .varm room. vi. Cleanse away the 
froth and mucus from the nose and 
mouth, vii. Apply warm bricks, bottles, 
bags of sand, &c., to the armpits, 
between the thighs, and to the soles of 
the feet. viii. Rub the surface of the* 
body with the hands enclosed in warm 
dry worsted socks, ix. If possible, 
put the body into a warm bath. x. To 
restore breathing, put the pipe of a 
common bellows into one nostril, care¬ 
fully closing the other, and the mouth ; 
at the same time drawing dowrnva. Js, 
and pushing gently backwards, the 
upper part of the windpipe, to allow a 
more free admission of air; blow the 
bellows gently, in order to inflate the 
lungs, till the breast be raised a little ; 
then set the mouth and nostrils free, 
and prefs gen*’/ on the chest: repeat 
this up til signs of life appear. The 
body should be covered the moment 
it is placed on the table, except the 
face, and all the rubbing carried on 
under the sheet or blarhet. When 
they can bo obtained, a number of" 
tiles or bricks should be made tolerably 
hot in the fire, laid in a row on the 
table, covered with a blanket, and the 
bedy placed in such a mannpr on them, 
that their heat may enter the spine. 
When the patient revives, apply smell¬ 
ing-salts to the nose, give r»«n wine 
or brandy and water. Cautions, — i. 
Never mb the body with salt or spirits, 
if. Never roll the body on casks, iii. 
Cor’inue the remedies for twelve hours 
without ceasing, 

1335. Hanging.---Loosen the cord* 


of fresh air, 
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car whatever it may "be hy which the 
person has been suspended. Open the 
temporal artery or jugular* vein, or 
hleed from the arm ; employ electricity, 
if at hand, and protbod as for drown¬ 
ing, taking the additional precaution 
to apply eight or ten leeches to the 
temples. 

1336. Apparent I^ath from 

Drunkenness.—liaise the head, loosen 
the clothes, maintain warmth of sur¬ 
face, and give a mustard emetic as 
soon as the person can swallow. 

1337. Apoplexy and Fits Gene¬ 
rally —liaise the Ijnad; loosen /ill 
tight clothes, strings , p &c.; apply cold 
lotions to the head, which should be 
shaved; apply leeches to the temples, 
bleed, and send for a surgeon. 

1338. Suffocation from Noxious 
Gases, &0. —Remove to the fresh air ; 
dash cold vinegar and water in the face, i 
neck, and breast; keep up the warmth 
of the body; if necessary, apply mus¬ 
tard poultices to the soles of the feet, 
and spine, and try artificial respirations 
asdn drowning, with electricity. 

1339. Lightning and Sun Stroke. 

—Treat the same os apoplexy. 

1340. Poisons, Gereral Ob¬ 

servations. 

The abbreviations used arc as follows :— 
effects or sympt'o. I. , treat- 

ment. A., antidotes or counter 

poisoks . I). A., dang irons antidotes. 

1841. A Poison is a Substance 

which is ci.^able ol altering or destroy¬ 
ing some or all of the functions neces¬ 
sary to life. When a person is in good 
health, and is suddenly attacked, after 
having taken some food- or drink, -with 
violent pain, cramp in the stomach, 
feeling of Sickness or nausea, vomiting, 
convulsive twitchings, and a sense of 
Buffocatioi^p or jf ho be seized, under 
thc^aiSb circumstances, with giddiness, 
delirium, or unusual sleepiness, then it 
may tie supposed that he has beta, 
poisoned. . 

1343. Poisons hare been divided 
into four classesi, Those causing 


local symptofes. ii. Those producing 
spasmodic symptoms, iii. Narcotic or 
sleepy symptoms; and i\t Paralytio 
symptoms, Poisons*may be mineral, 
animal, or vegetable. 

1343. i. 'Always send immediately 
for a Medical Man. ii. Gave all 
fluids vomited, aftd articles of food, 
cups, glasses, &o., used by the patient 
before being taken ill, ahd loek them 
up. iii. Examine tho cups to guide 
you in 'your treatment; that is, smell 
them, and look at them. 

1344. As a Rule give Emetics 
after poisons that cause sleepiness and 
raving; — chalk, milk, eggs, butter, 
and warm water, or oil, after poisons 
that cause vomiting and pain in the 
stomach and bowels, with .purging; 
and when there is no? inflammation 
about the throat, tickle it with a 
feather to excitt* vomiting. 

1345. Arsenic. ( White arsenic; 
urpiment, or yellow arsenic; realgar , 
red Arsenic; Sch'eelc’s green, or arsmite 
of copper ; King's yellow ; ague drops ; 

I and arsenical paste.) —E. Little or no 
taste. Within an hour, heat and pain 
in the stomach, followed by vomiting 
of green, yellow, and bloody matter, 
burning, and violent thirst; purging, 
and twisting about the navel; pulse 
small, ouick, and irregular, breathing 
laboured, voice hoarse, speaking pain¬ 
ful ; skin cold and clammy. Some¬ 
times there are tramps and convulsions, 
followed by death.—T. Give plenty 
of warm water, neu> mill in large 
quantities, lime water, white of egg, 
mixed with gruel or honey, gruel, lin¬ 
seed tea; apply leeches to the bowels, 
foment, nprl give starch or gruel 
enemas. Scrape the iron rust off any¬ 
thing you can get at, mix it with plenty 
of water, and give in large draughts 
frequently, and give an emetic of mus¬ 
tard or ipecacuanha. The chief de¬ 
pendence, however, must do placed on 
the use of the stomach-pump. Caution. 
—Never give large draughts of fluid 
*ntil those given before have 'kieen 
vomited, because the etomaeh will not 
contract properly if filled with flui4 # 
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and tlie object is to gel rid of the metallic taste in the mouth, nausea, 
poison as speedily as possible. copious vomitings, sudden hiccough, 

1346. Oopper. {Blue vitriol, or purging, f>ains resembling those caused 
bluestone; verdigms • verditer; verdi- by colic, frequent and violent cramps, 
gris crystals.) —E. l*Ln qpid, rough, sense of cljpking, severe heartburn, 
disagreeable taste in the mouth; a dry, pain at the pit of the stomach, difficult 
parched tongue, with sense of strangling breathing, wildness of speech, cramp 
in the throat; coflpcry eructations ; in the legs, and death.—A. Decoction 
fregaent spitting; iAusea ; frequent or tincture of galls; strongtea; decoction 
desire and effort to vomit, or copious or powder of Peruvian btfrk.—D. A. 
vomiting; severe parting pains in the White vitriol, ipecacuanha, as emetics, 
stomach ; griping ; frequent purging ; —T. Giyc largo draughts of water, or 
belly swollen and painful; skin hot, sugar and water, to promote vomiting; 
and violent burning thirst; breathing apply leeches to the throat and stomach 
difficult; inton.se headache and giddi- if#painful; anc^give one grain of ex- 
ness, followed by cold sweats, cramps tract of opiumdissolved in a wine- 
in the legs, convulsions, and death.— glassful of sugar and water, as soon as 
A. White of eggs mixed with water the vomiting ceases, and repeat three 
(twelve to one pint), to he given in times at intervals of a quarter of an 
wineglassfuls livery two minutes ; iron hour ; and finally, one grain, in a little 
filings mixed with water, or very strong castor oil emulsion, every six hours, 
coffee, accompanied l>f small and re- 1349. Tin. ( Butter of tin ; putty 
peated doses of castor oil.—I). A. Vine* powder.) —E. Colic and purging.—A. 
gar, bark, alkalies, gall nuts.—T. ff Milk.—T. Give warm or cold water to 
there is much pain in the bolfy or, pronioto vomiting, or tickle the throat 
stomach, apply leeches. Give large with a feather. 

draughts of milk and water, to en- 1350. Zinc. ( White vitrml; 
courage vomiting, flowers of ; chloride of.) —E, An astrin- 

1347. Mercury. ( Corrosive subli - *gcnl taste, sensation of choking, nausea, 
mate ; calomel; red precipitate ; ver - * vomiting, purging, pain aifd burning in 
milion ; turbeth mineral; pruuiate of the throat €nd stomach, difficult breath- 
mercury.) —E. •Acid metallic taste; ing, pallor and coldness of the surface, 
tightness and burnilig in the throat; pinched face, cramps of the extremities, 
pain in the back part of the mouth, but, wflh the^reeption of the chloride, 
stomach, and bowels ; anxiety of conn- seldoyi deatn.—A. For the two first 
tenance; nausea; and vouqting of give copious draughts of milk, and 
bloody and bilious fluids ; profuse wlm% of eggs and water, mucilage, and 
purging, •and difficulty of making olive oil; for the # third, carbonate of* 
water; pulse small, bard, and quick; soda, and warm water*ulh. frequent 
skin clammy, icy coldness of the hands draughts, with the same as for the ether 
and feet; and death in 24 or 36 hours, compounds.—T. Itelievo urgent symp- 
—A. White of eggs mixqd with water, toms by leeching and fomentations, 
given as above; milk; ffour and water, and after the womiting give castor oil. 
mixed pretty thick; linseed tea; an*l For the chloride, use friction and 
barley water.—T. Give large draughts warmth. 

of warm water, if you cannot get any- X351. Silver (Lunar caustic; 
thing else; strong emetic of ipedheu- flowers of silver) ; Gitd (4 Woride of) ; 
anha, the stomach-pump, a dose of and Bismuth (Nitrate; flowers of; 
castor oil and laudanum. Apply poppy- j^ea^l white), are not frequently met 

a fomentations to bowels, and with as poisons.—E. Burning pain in 
es if the belly is yery tender.• thi throat, mouth, acclbpaniod with 

1348. Antimony. ( Tartar emetic ; the usual symptoms of corrosive poisons. 
butteroj;Kernm 1 mineral.) —E.Arough ' —A. For silver, common salt and 
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water,* for gold and bismuth, no anti. ) belly, hiccough,’vomiting,and paralysis 
dotes Are known.— T. Give milk and of limbs.—A. Vinegar or lemon juks 
johimbtgmous fluids, and casta, oil. —T. Thin starch water t* bo -drank 

13518. Acids. {Hydrochloric,or spirit fluently. « ; 

of salt; nitric, or aquafwtif; sulphuric, 1357, Alkalies. (Caustic potash; 
t% oil tf vitriol.) —E. Acid burning taste, soda ; ammonia.)— E. Acrid, hot, dis- 
amte pain in the gullet and throat, agreeable taste; burning in the throat, 
vomiting of bloody fluid, which effer- .nausea, and vomiting bloody matter; 
vesces when chalk is added to it; hie- profuse purging,'^pain in the stomach, 
cough, tenderness of the belly, cold colic, convulsions, and death.—A. Vine- 
sweats, pinched face, convulsions, and J S HT an d vegetable aoids.—T. Give Hn- 
ieath.—A. Give calcined magnesia, J seed tea,‘ r milk, almond or olive oil, mid 
chalk, soap and water. Administer excite vomiting, 
frequent draughts of water to weaken • 1358. Baryta (Carbonate, pure, 

the acid with carbona^ of soda, potass, > and muriate). (See Limb.) 
or magnesia, to neutralize it; thick' 1359. Nitre.—E. Heartburn, nau 
soap-suds made with common soajS; I sea, violent vomiting, purging, convul- 
chaik, or in default of the alkalies and sions, difficult breathing, violent pain in 
chalk, break down the plaster of the the bowels- kidneys, and bladder, W'Jth 
wall or ceiling, mix in water, and give bloody urine. —T. Emeies, frequent 
the sufferer. Excite vomiting, and draughts of barley water, with castor 
repeat the remedies till all the acid is oil and laudanum, 
neutralised. 1300. Narcotic Poisons. (Sum 

1353. Chlorine (gas).~~E. Violent buries ; fool's parsley ; deadly night- 

coughing, tightness of the chest, de- shade?; water hemlock ; thorn apple; 
bility, inability to stand.—A. The opium , or laudanum ; camphor , 
vapour of caustic ammonia to be in- E. Giddiness, faintness, nausea, vomit- 
haled, or ten drops of liquid ammonia I ing, stupor, delirium, and death.—Tj 
to one ounce of water to be taken.—T. i Givo emetics, large draughts of fluids, 
Dash cold water over the face, and j tickle the throat, apply smelling salts to 
relieve urgent symptoms. *■ I the nose, dash cold water over the faeO 

1354. Dead (Sugar of; red lead ; | and chest, apply mustard poultices, and, 
wine sweetened by ; and water impreg- al>ovo ail, endeavour to rouse the patient 
nated with). —E. Sugary astringent by walking between two persons; and, 
metallic taste, tightness oi the throat, j if possible, by electricity; and give 
pains as if caused by colic, violent j forty drops of sal-volatile in strong 

- vomiting, hiccough, convulsions,' and j coffee every half-hour, 

’ death.—A. Epsom or Glauber’s salt; i 1361. Vegetable Irritating* 
plaster of SJ^ris ; "or phosphate of j Pbiaons. (Mczereon ; monk's-hood; bit- 
soda.—T. An emetic of sulphate of zinc ter apple; gamboge; white hellebore , $■<?.) 
(twenty-four grains to half a pint of —E. Acrid, biting, hitter taste, choking 
WAter); leeches to belly; fomentations sensation, dryness of the throat, retch* 
if necessary; and a dos* of castor oil ing, vomiting,' purging, pains id the 
mixed with laudanum. ! stomach and bowels, breathing difficult, 

1355. Ph.osph.orus.—-E. Intense ; and death.-T. Give emetics of camO- 

buming and pain in the throat and ; mile, mustard, or sulphate of aino; 
stomach.—J* hV^nesia and carbonate i large draughts of warn milk, ok other 
of soda.—T, Large draughts of cold ! bland fluids; foment and leech the belly 
water, and tickle* the throat with a if necessary, and give strong infusion 
feather. Caution. Do not give oil or of coffee. 

xailk. *. „ 1*362. Oxalic Acid.—E. Voffiit- 

1356. lame*.—E. Burning in the ing and acute pain in die wUntmsti, 
throat and stomach,, cramps in the general debility, cramps* and death.— 
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A. Chalk,—T. Give large draughts of plenty of warn drink, Wheneverchlo- 
time water or magnesia. roform can bo procured, sprinkle a few 

1860. Spanish Flies.— E. Acrid drops upon a handkerchief, and apply to 
taste, burning heatin the throat, stomach, the nose and mouth of the patient before 
and belly, bloody vraritings, colic, purg- cauterizing,, the wound. When the 
ing, retention of urine, convulsions, breathing appears difficult, cease tho 
death.—T, Large draughts of olive oil; application of the chloroform. A phy- 
thin gruel, milk, starch enemas, linseed sieian, writing in th e -, Times, strongly 
tea. laudanum, and clmphorated water, urged tills course, and stated, many 
1364. Poisonous Fish. (Old- years ago, that there it no danger, 
wifi] sea-lobster ; mussel; tunny ; blower; with ordinary care, in the application 
rtok-Jlih) $c.) —E. Intenso pain in the of the chloroform, whilo the cauteriza- 
stomoch after swallowing the fish, vo- tion may be more effectively performed. 
Mting, purging, and sometimes cramps. 1367. Insect Stings. (Wasp, 
—T. Give an emetic ; excite voraitmg Ire, gnat, hor^:t, gadfly , scorpion.) — 
by tickling the throat, and plenty of E. Swelling, nausea, and fever.—T. 
warm water. Follow emetics by active f*rcss the barrel of a watch-key over 
purgatives, particularly of castor oil the part, so as to expose the sting, 
and laudanum, or opium and calomel, which must bo removed. Give fifteen 
and abate ififlkmmaticn by the usual drops of hartshorn or sal-volatile in 
remedies. half a wine-glassful of camomile tea, 

1866. Bites \>f Reptiles. apd cover the part stung with a piece 
{Viper ; black viper ; Indian serpents ; of lint soaked in extract of lead. 
rattle-snake.) —E. Violent and quftk 1368. Cautions for the Pre- 
inflammation of the part, extendin'; vention of Accidents. —The fol- 
towards the body, soon becoming livid ; lowing regulations should he engraved 
nausea, vomiting, convulsions, difficult on the memory of all:— 
breathing, mortiti cation, cold Rwoats, i. As many sudden deaths come by 
and death.—T. Suppose that the wrist water, particular caution is therefore 
has been bitten: immediately tie a tape necessary in its vicinity, 
between the wound and the heart, ii. Dofliot stand near a tree, or any 
scarify the parts with a penknife, razor, leaden spout, iron gate, or palisade, in 
or lancet, and apply a cupping-glass times of lightning, 
over the bite, frequently removing it iii. *Lay le-aed guns in safe places, 
and bathing the wound with volatile and never imitate firing a gun in jest, 
alkali, or heat a poker- and „bum the iv. Never sleep near charcoal ; if 
wound well, or drop some of Sir Wm. dr'Tfsy at any work where charcoa^ 
Burnett’s* Disinfecting Fluid into the fires are used, take the fresh air. 
wound, or cauterize the bite freely with V. Carefully rope tr^ before they 
lunar caustic, but not till the part has are cut down, that when they fall they 
been well racked with the mouth, or may do no injury, 
frequently washed and «uppcd. The vi. When benumbed with cold be- 
strength is to be supported by brandy, ware of sleeping out of doors; rub 
ammonia, ether, and opium. Give pleniy yourself, if you have it in your power, 
of warm drinks, and cover up in bed. with snow, and do not hastily approach 
i860. Mad Animals, Bite of. the fire. 

-vR Hydrophobia, or a fear of fluids. vii. Beware of dr£prr> 

*— T. Tie a string tightly over the part, viii. Air vaults, hy letting them re- 
cut out the bite, and cauterize the jcoaffi open some time before you rater, 
wound with. a red-hot poker, lunar or scattering powdered lime in them, 
caustic, tw Sir Wm. Burnett’s Bfsin- Where a lighted candlerwill not bum, 
fisting Fluid. Then apply a piece of animal life cannot exist; it will be 
give & purgative, and an excellent caution, therefore, before 
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entering damp and confined places, to 
try this simple experiment. 

ix. Never leave saddle or draught 
horses, while in use, by themselves; nor 
go immediately be.hind a lo4 horse, as 
he* is apt to kick. When crossing a road¬ 
way always go behind a cart or 
carriage, never ir^front of it. 

X. 1)0 not ride on footways, 
id Look “closely after children, 
whether they are up or in bed; .and 
particularly when they are nqpr the 
fire, an element with which they are 
very apt to amuse themselves. 

xii. Leave nothing s “oisonnus open, 
or accessible ; and never omit to write 
the word * ( Poison” in large letters 
Upon it, wherever it may be placed. 

adil. In walking the streets keep 
Wit of the lino of the cellars, and never 
look one way and walk another. 

xiv. Never throw pieces of orange 
pool, or broken glass bottles, into the 
streets. 

XV. Never meddle with gunpowder 
by candle-light. 

xtfi. In trimming a lamp with 
naphtha, never fill it. Leave space for 
the spirit to expand with warmth. 

Xvii. Never quit a room leaving the 
poker in the fire. ' 

xviii. When the brass rod of the 
stair-earpet becomes loose, fasten it im- 
diately. r ' . ' 

xix. In opening effervescing drinks, 
such as soda water, hold the cork in 
your hand. 

xx. Quityour hosuse with care on a 
frosty morning'.* 

xxi. Have your horses’ shoes 

roughed directly there are indications 
of frost. , / 

xxii. Keep lucifef matches in their 
cases, an<J.yjg-Ycr let them be strewed 

abmitr 

xxiii. Kick into the gutter any 
piece of ortfhgiT^eel that you may 
see on the pavement or the roadway. 
By so doing you may save many from 
meeting with tjangerous accidents. 

XXVX. Never allow your servants(;o 
leave brooms, brushes, slop-pails, Water 
sans, &c, in outside doorways, or at 


the head of a flight of stairs when 
engaged in houso-work. 

1369. Accidents in Carriages. 
—It is safer, as a general rule, to keep 
your place thap to jWmp out. (Jetting 
out of a gig over the back, provided 
you can hold on a little while, and run, 
is safer than springing from the side. 
But it is best to khep your place, and 

. hold fast. In accidents poSple act not 
so much from reason o as from excite¬ 
ment : but good rules, firmly impressed 
upon the mind, generally rise upper¬ 
most . even in the midst of fear. 

1370. Life Belts.—An excellent 
and cheap life belt, for persona pro- 

[ cording to sea, bathing in dangerous 
| places, or learning to swim, may ho 
' thus made:-'-Take a yard and three 
i quarters of strong jean, 'double, and 
] divide it into nine compartments. Let 
j there ho a space # of two inches .after 
j each third compartment. Fill the eom- 
| payments with very fine cuttings of 
ooi k, \?hieh may ho made by cutting up 
old corks, or (still better) purchased at 
the eorkeuttor’s. Work eyelet holes 
at the bottom of each compartment, to 
•let the water drain out. Attach a 
heck-hand and waist-strings of stout 
boot-web, and sew them on strongly. 

1371. Another. —Cut open an old 
boa, or victorine, add line it with fine 
cork-cuttings instead of wool. For 
ladies going to sea these uro excellent, 
as they myy ho worn in stormy weather, 
without giving appearance of alarm in 
danger. They may be fastened to tho 
body by ribands or tapes, of the colour 
of the fur. Gentlemen’s waistcoats 
may he lined tho same way. 

1372. Charcoal Fumes.—The 
usual remodies'for persons overcome 
wfth the fumes of charcoal in a close 
apartment are, to throw cold water on 
the head, and to bleed immediately; 
also rfpply mustard or hartshorn to toe 
soles of the feet. 

1373. Cautions in Visiting 
the Sick.— -Do not visitthe rick when 
you lire fatigued, or when in a state*of 
perspiration, or with the stomach empty 
—for in such conditions yon ate liable 
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to take the infection. When the disease 
is very contagious, place yourself at the 
side of the patient which is nearest to 
Jhe window. ^Do not enter tho room 
the first thing in fie morning, before it 
has been aired: and \fhen you come 
away, take some food, change your 
clothing immedi/fcely, and expose the 
latter to the air for sumo days. Tobacco 
smoke is afpreventive of malaria. 

X374. Children and Cutlery. 
—Serious accidents having Occurred to 
babies through their catching hold of 
the blades of Bharp instruments, the 
following hint will be useful. If a 
child lay hold of a knife or razor, do 
not try to pull it away, or to force open 
the hand; but, holding the child's 
hand that is empty, oil'cj to its other 
hand anything nice or pfettv, and it 
wdl Hmmediatcly open the hand, and 
let the dangerous instrument fall. 

1375. Directing Letters. —It 

may sound like being over particular, 
but we recommend'persons totnakc a 
practice of fully addressing notes, Ae., 
on all occasions , when, in case of their 
being dropped by careless messengers 
(which is not a rare occurrence), it is 
evident for whom they .arc intended; 
without undergoing the inspection of 
any other person bearing a similar 
name. • 

1376. Prevention of Fires.— 
The following simple suggestions are 
worthy of observation:—Add one ounce 
of alum to the last waiter us<?d to rinse 
children’# dresses, and they w r ill be 
rendered uninflammable, or so si i gift! y 
combustible that in event of coming into 
contact with fire, they would only 
Smoulder away very slowly, and not 
burst into flame. Thi» ft a simple pre¬ 
caution, which may' be adopted in 
families of children. Bed curtains, and 
litten in general, may also Iks treated in 
the same way. Tungstate of soda has 
beon recommended for the purpose of 
rendering any article of female dress 
incombustible. Any chemist will inti- 
mite to the purchaser the manner in 
which the tungstate of soda should be 
employed 


1377. Precautions in Cased 
Fire.— The following precautions 
should*be,impressed upon the memory 
of all our readers:— 

1378..Should a lire break out, send 
off to the nearest engine or police 
station. 

1379. Pill Buokgts with Water, 
carry them as near tlfe fire as possible, 
dip a mop into tho water, and throw it 
in showers on the fire, until assistance 
arrives. 

1380. If a Fire is violent, wet a 
blanket, and throw it on the part which 
Jh in flames, s* 

1381. Shduld a Fire break out in 
the Kitchen Chimney, or any other, a 
blanket w’otted should be naued to the 
upper ends of the mantelpiece, so as to 
cover the opening entirely; tho fire 
will then go out of itself: for this pur¬ 
pose two knobs should he permanently 
fixed in the upper ends of the mantel¬ 
piece, on which the blanket may bo 
hitched. 

1382. Should the Bed or Window 
Curtains he on fire, lay hold c& any 
■woollen garment, and heat it on the 
flames until extinguished. 

1383. Avoid leaving the Window 
or Door Often in the room where tho fire 
has broken out, as tho current of air 
increases the force of the fire. 

1384. the Staircase be 

burping, so as to cut off all communi¬ 
cation, endeavour to escape by moans 
of * trap-door in the roof, a ladder 
leading to w hich should always be A 
hand. <^ 4 * 

1385. Avoid Hurry and Confusion; 
no person except a fireman, friend, or 
neighbour, should be admitted. 

1386. If a Lady’s .Dress takes Fire, 
die should endeavour to roll herself in 
a rug, carpet, or the ‘first woollen 
garment she meets writh. 

1387. It is a ^34=J > recaution to 

have always at hand a large piece of 
baite, to throw over a female whose 
dress is burning, or to be wetted and 
Ufrown over a fire thJb has recently 
broken out. * 

1388. A Solution of Pearlash in 
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Water, thwwa upon a fire, extinguishes 
ft instantly. The proportion is a 

r ber of a pound, dissolved 411 some 
water, and then poured into a 
, bucket of common water. 

1389. It is Recommended to House¬ 
holders to have two or three fire-buckets 
and a carriage-mpp with a Jong handle 
near at hand; they will be found essen¬ 
tially usef ul in case of fire. , 

1390. ill Householders, but par¬ 
ticularly hotel, tavern, and inn-keepers, 
should exdreise a wise precaution by 
directing that the last person up should 
look over the premises previous to going 
tp rest, to ascertain that all fires are 
safe and lights extinguished. 4 

1391. To Extinguish a Eire 
in a Chimney. —So many serious 
fires have been caused by chimneys 
catching fire, and not being quickly 
extinguished, that the following method 
of doing this should be made generally 
known. Throw some powdered brim¬ 
stone on the fire in the grate, or ignite 
some on the hob, and then put a board 
or something in the front of the fire¬ 
place, to prevent the fumes descending 
into the room. The vapour of the 
brimstone, asefending the chimney, will 
then effectually extinguish tha fire. 

1392. To Extinguish a Fire in 
the chimney, besides any water at band, 
throw on it salt, or a haa-^il of flfiur of 
sulphur, as soon as you can obtain it; 
beep aU the doors and windows tightly 
shut, and hold before the fireplas^ a 
Ulanket, or somo woollen article, to 
exclude the 8 

1393. In Escaping from a 
Fire, creep or crawl along the room 
with your face close to the ground. 
Children should be early taught how to 
press out a spark when it happens to 
»reach any part of their dress, and also 
that running into the air will cause it 
to blaze 

1394. Steading in Bed at night 
should be avoided, as, besides the danger 
of an accident, it never fails to injure 
the eyes. a * 

1395. To Heart a Bed at a mo- 
'* ment’s notice, throw % little salt on the 


hot coals in th<f warming-pan, and Suffer 
it to bum for a minute previous to use. 

1393. Flowers and * Shrubs 

should be excluded from a bed-chamber. 

1397. Swimming.— Every per¬ 
son should endeavour to acquire the 
power of swimming. The fact that 
the exercise is a’healthful accom¬ 
paniment of bathing, and that lives 
may be saved by it, even* when least 
expected, is a sufficient argument for 
the recommendation. ‘The art of swim¬ 
ming is, in reality, very easy. The first 
consideration is not to attempt to learn 
to swim too hastily. That is to say. 
you must not expect to succeed in your 
efforts to swim, until you have become 
accustomed to the water, and have over¬ 
come your repugnance to the coldness 
and novelty of bathing. Every attempt 
will fail until you have acquired a cer¬ 
tain confidence id the water, and then 
the difficulty will soon vanish. 

1398.. Dr. Franklin’s Advice to 
Swimmers. —“ The only obstacle to im¬ 
provement in this necessary and life-pre¬ 
serving art is fear : and it is only by over- 
.coming this timidity that you can expect 
to become a master of the following ac¬ 
quirements. It is very common for 
novices in the art of swimming to make use 
of cork or bladders to,assist in keeping the 
, body above water ; some have utterly eon* 
i demned the use of them; however, they 
may be of service for supporting the body 
while one*is learning what is called the 
stroke, or that manner of drawing In and 
storing out the hands and feet that is 
necessary to produce progressive motion. 
But you will be no swimmer till you can 
place confidence in the power of the Water 
to support you* J would, therefore, advise 
the acquiring that confidence in the first 
plfcce ; especially as I have known several 
who, by a little practice, necessary for that 
purpose, have insensibly acquired the'' 
stroke* taught, as it were, by nature. The 
practice I mean is this: choosing a place 
where the water deepens gradually, walk 
coolly Into it till it is up to your bre^t? 
then turn round your face to the shore, and 
throw an egg into the water between you 
j and the shore; if will sink to the bottom 
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and be easily -seen there if the water be 1401. “The Less and Asms ash sfb* 
blear. It must lie in the water so deep cifically uohtrr than salt water, and will 
that yon cannot reach to take it up but by be supported by it, so that a human body 
Jiving for "it, To encourage yourself in cannot sink In salt water, though the lunge 
order to do this, ft fleets, that your progress were filled as above, but from the greater 
will be front deep to shallow water, and specific gravity of the head. Therefore a 
that at any time you may, by bringing person throwing himself on his hack in 
yoar legs under you*and standing on the salt water, and extending his arms, may 
bottom, raise your head far above the easily lie so as to keejf his mouth and 
water; then plunge under It with your eyes nostrils free for breathing; and, by a slight 
open, which must be kept open on going cnotion of his lrnnd, may prevent turning, 
under, as you cauig>t open the gyelids for if he should perceive any tendency to it. 
the weight of water above you ; throwing 1402* “ In Fresh Water if X Maw 
yourself toward the egg, and endeavouring throw itimself on his hack near the sur- 
by the action of your hands and feet face, he cannot long continue in that aitua* 
against the water to get forward, till within tjton, but by prcgdff action of his hands on 
reach of it. In this attempt you will find the water; if he use no such action, the leg* 
that the. water buoys you up against your and lower part of the body will gradually 
inclination ; that It is not so easy t o sink sink till he come into an upright position, in 
Bayou imagine, and that yon cannot, but which he will continue suspended, the 
by active fare#, get down to the egg. Thus hollow of his breast keeping the head 
you feel the power of water to support you, upjjermost, 

‘ and learn to confide in'that power, while 1403. “ But if in this Erect Position 
your endeavours to overcome it, and reach the bead be kept, upright above tne shoulders, 
the egg, teach you the manner of aotiiigTm as when w e stand on the ground, the im* 
the water with your fefit and han<la,*which mersiou will, by the weight of that part of 
action is afterwards used in swimming to the head that is out of the water, reach 
support your head higher above the water, above the month and nostrils, perhaps a 
or to go forward 1 hrough ii. little above the eyes, so that a man cannot 

1309. “1 would the more earnestly press long remain suspended in water with his 
you to the trial of this method, l>ecausc I i iea d in that position. • 
think 1 shall satisfy you that your body is 1404. “Chk Body continuing bus- 
lighter than water, and that you might, tended as before, and upright, if the head be 
float in it a long time with your mouth leaned quite back, so that the face look up- 
hm for breathing, if you would put your- war d, a g the brndapart of the head beingun- 
self into a proper posture, and would be der water, and its weight consequently ina 
still, and forbear struggling; yet, till you great*measure supported by it, the face 
have obtained this experimental confidence will remain above water quite free for 
in the water, I cannot depend upon your | breathing, will rise an inch higher every* 
having the necessary presence of rnindgx) inspiration, and sinlfas muchwveiyexpira. 
recollect the posture, and the directions I tion, but never so low aS*thafc the water 
g«ye you relating to it. The surprise may may come over the mouth, 
pot *U out of your mind, 1405. ‘If therefore a pkbsgn un- 

1400. “Though the Arms, and acquainted with Swimming and falling 
Head of a human body, being solid parts, accidentally into the water, could have 
are specifically somewhat heavier thsl&i presence of mind sufficient to avoid 
fresh water, as the trunk* particularly the struggling and plunging, and to let 
upper part* from Its hollow ness, is so much the body take this natural position, 
lighter than water, so the whole of the ho might continue* safe from 
hody, taken altogether, is too light to sink dropping, till, perhaps, help should come r 
wholly under water, but some ]mrt will re- tor, as to the clothes, their additional 
njato above until the lungs become ailed weight when immersed is upry inconsider* 
with water, which happens when a pefton, ab lS, the water supporting It; though 
i» the fright, attempts breathing while when he comes out of the water, hi will 
the month and nostrils fre* tinder water, them very heavy indeed. 
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1406. *' Bui I would not advise any one 
to DEPEND on having this Presence or 
Mind on such an occaai on ,*t>ut leare fairly to 
swim, as I wish all men were taught do in 
their youth; they would on many occa¬ 
sions* bo the safer for having that skill; 
and on many more, the happier, as free 
from painful apprehensions of danger, to 
fiay nothing of thV enjoyment in so delight¬ 
ful and wholesome an exercise. Soldiers 
particularly should, methinks, all be taught 
to swim; it might bo,of frequent use, 
either in surprising an enemy oe saving 
themselves; and if I had now boys to 
educate, I should prefer those schools (other 
things being equal) wht^ 4 an opportunity 
Was afforded for acquiring so advantageous 
mi art, which, once learned, is never for¬ 
gotten. 

1407. "I know by experience, that it 
is a great comfort to a swimmer, who has a 
considerable distance to go, to turn him¬ 
self sometimes on his back, and to vary, in 
other respeets, the means of procuring a 
progressive motion. 

1408. “When he is seized with the 
Cramp in the leg, the method of driving it 
aw«$* is to give the pai ts affected a sudden, 
vigorous, and violent shock; which he may 
do in the air as he aw ims on his back. 

1400. “ During the Great Heats in 
Summer, there is no danger Va bathing, 
however warm we may be, in rivers w bi< li 
have been thoroughly warmed by the sun. 
But to throw one’s soi»,iTito col A spring 
Water, when the body has been heated by 
exercise in the sun, is an imprudence which 
may prove fatal. I once knew an instance 
Hf four young men who, having worked at 
harvest ih tkttheat of*the day, with a view 
of refresluag themselves, plunged into a 
spring of cold water; two died upon the 
spot, a third next morning, and the fourth 
recovered with great difficulty. A copious 
draught of cold water, in similar circum- 
Btances, is frequently attended with the 
Same effect in North America. 

1410. " The exercise of Swimming is 
OF THE MOsT^fi'^IETur and agreeable in the 
world. After having swum for an hqur or 
two In the evening one sleeps coolly tlae 
Whole night, e^en during the most ardent 
heat of summer, perhaps, the pores bliiig 
cleansed, the insensible perspiration in¬ 


creases, and occasions this coolness. It is 
certain that much swimming is the means 
of stopping diarrhoea, and even of pro 
ducing a constipation. With* respect to 
those who do not know-how to swim, or 
who are■'laffectoi wit* diarrhoea at a season 
which does not permit them to use that 
exercise, a warm batji, by cleansing and 
purifying the skin, is found very salutary, 
and often effects a* radical c iir e* I speak 
from my own experience, frequently re* 
pealed, ar^'l that of others, to whom I have 
recommended this. 

1411. “ When I was a boy, I amused 
myself one day with flying a paper kite; 
and approaching the banka of the lake, 
which was nearly a mile broad, I tied the 
string to a stake, and the kite ascended to 
a very considerable height above the pond, 
while I was swimming. In a little tli$e, 
being desirous of amusing myself with my 
kite, and enjoying at the same time the 
pleasure of s wimbling, 1 returned, and 
loosening from the stake the string, with 
the little stick which was fastened to it, 
went dgain into the water, where I found 
that, lying on my back, and holding the 
slick in my hand, I was drawn along the 
surface of the water in a very agreeable 
manner. Having then, engaged another 
boy to carry my clothes round the pond, to 
a place which 1 pointed out to him on the 
other side, I began to cross the pond with 
my kite, wlii'-h carri&l pae quite over with¬ 
out the least fatigue, and with tho greatest 
pleasure imaginable. X was only obliged 
occasionally to halt a little in my course, 
and resist its progress, when it appeared 
that by following too quick ly { X lowered 
tin kite too muoh; by doing whioh occa¬ 
sionally 1 made it rise again. I have never 
since that time practised this singular 
mode of swimming, and 1 think it not im¬ 
possible to eftrigs, in this manner, from 

Dover to Calais.” 

t 

1412. Those who prefer the Aid of 
Belts will find it very easy and safe to 
make belts upon the plan explained in 
pars. 1370, 1371 ; and by gradually re¬ 
ducing the floating power of the belts 
fropi day to day, they will gain gpn- 
fideace, and speedily acquire the art of 
swimming. 
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1413. Staining. —General Obser¬ 
vations. — When alabaster, marble, 
and other stones are coloured, and the 
stain is required to be deep, it should 
be poured on Wbiling hot, and brushed 
equally over every part* if mado with 
Water; if with spirit, it should be ap¬ 
plied cold, otherwise the evaporation, 
being too rapid, woijld leave the colour¬ 
ing matter A>n the surface, without any, 
or very little, being able to penetrate. 
In greyish or brownish stones, tho 
stain will bo wanting in brightness, 
becauso the natural colour combines 
with the stain ; therefore, if the stone 
be a pure colour, tho result will be a 
Combination of the colour and stain. 
In staining bone or ivory , the colours 
will take better before than after polish¬ 
ing ; and Jf any dark ^pots appear, 
they shoula be rubbed with chalk, and 
the article dyed again, to produce uni¬ 
formity of shade. On removal from 
the boiling hot dye-bath, the hone 
should be immediately plunged into 
cold water, to prevent cracks from the 
heat. If paper or parchment is stained, 
a broad varnish brush should be em¬ 
ployed, to lay the colouring on evenly. 
When the stains for mood are required 
to be very strong, it is better to soak 
. #nd not brush them; therefore, if for 
inlaying or fine Wfrk, the wood should 
be previously split or sawn into proper 
thicknesses ; and when it is necessary 
to brush the wood several times over 
with the stains, it should be allowed to 
dry between each coating. When it is 
& Tender any of the stains lgoro 
imwtble and beautiful, the work should 
fee well rubbed with Dutch or common 
rushes after it is coloured, and then 
' varisnhed with seed-lap wamish, or if a 
better appearance is desired, with three 
coats of the same, or shell-lac varmth. 
Common work only requires frequent 
rubbing with linseed oil and woollen 
rags. The remainder, with the ex¬ 
ception of glass, will be treated in the 
following sections 

•1414. Alabaster, llarble, andS^one, 
may be stained of a yellow, red, green, 
blue, purple, 4'bjack, gr my of the 


compound colours, by the stains used 
for wood. 

. “Mk Bone and Ivory. Slack ,— 
i, Lay the article for several hours in 
a strong solution of nitrate of silver, 
and expos® to the light, ii. Boil tho 
article for some time in a stra ned 
decoction of logwood, and then stesp it 
in a solution of persi^phate or acetate 
of iron. iii. Immerse .frequently in 
ink, until of sufficient depth of colour. 

1416. Bone and Ivory. Blue. — * 
i. ImWierse for some time in a dilate 
solution of sulphate of indigo—partly 
saturated with ootash—and it will ho 
fully stained^ii. Steep in a strong 
solution of sulphate of copper. 

1417. Bone and Ivory. Green .— 
i. Dip blue-stained articles for a short 
time in nitro-hydrochlorato of tin, and 
then in a hot decoction of fustic, ii. 
Boil in a solution of verdigris in vine¬ 
gar until the desired colour is obtained. 

1418. Bone and Ivory. Med.—i. Dip 
the articles first in the tin mordant 
used in dyeing, and then plunge into 
a hot decoction of Brazil wood-half 
a pound to a gallon of water — or 
cochineal, ii. Steep in red ink until 
sufficiently stained. « 

1419-Bone and Ivory. Scarlet.— 
Use lac dye instead of the preceding. 

1420. Bone and Ivory. Violet.— 
Dip up the tini jqn rdantj and then im¬ 
merse in a decoction of logwood. 

1421. Bone and Ivory. Yellow.—i. 
Jm^egnate with uitro-h^drochlorate of 
til;, and then digest with heat in a 
strained decoctioif of fustj*. ii. Steep 
for twenty-four hours fit a strong solu¬ 
tion of the neutral chromate of potash, 
and then plunge for some time in a 
boiling solution of acetate of lead, iii. 
Boil the articles in a solution of alum— 

a pound to half a gallon-*!md then im- m 
merse for half an hour in the following 
mixture:—Take hffi^ po und of turme¬ 
ric, and a quarter m a "pound of pearl- 
asli; boil in a gallon of water. When 
(•taken from this, the bone must be again 
dipped in the alum solution. 

1422. Horn must be treated in the 
same maimer as bone and ivory for the * 
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various colours given under that head* 

mg. 

r 1423, Imitation of Tortoiseshell.— 
First steam and then press the horn 
ilito proper shapes, and afterwards lay 
the following mixture on with a small 
brush, in imitation of the mottle of 
tortoiseshell:—Take equal parts of 
quicklime and litharge, and mix with 
strong soap-lees; let this remain until 
it is thoroughly dry, brush off, and 
repeat two or three times, if necessary. 
Such parts as are required to rSe of a 
reddish brown should be covered with 
a mixture of whiting rml tho stain. 

1434. Iron. Black, yor ships' gum, 
1 shots, $c. —To one gallon of vinegar add 

a quarter of a pound of iron rust, let it 
Bland for a week; then add a pound of 
dry lampblack, mid three-quarters of a 
pound of copperas: stir it up at, intervals 
lor a couple of days. Layifive or six 
coats on the gun, &c., with a sponge, 
allowing it to dry well between each. 
Polish with linseed oil and soft woollen 
rag, and it will look like ebony. 

1435. Paper and Parohment. Blue. 
—:i. Stain the material green with the 
verdigris stain given in No. 1483, and 
brush over with a solution of pearlash 
—ytwo ounces to the pint—till ‘ t becomes 
blue. ii. Use tho blue stain for wood. 

1426. Paper and Parchment. Green 
and Bed. —The earns i&idYgr wood, 

, 1437. Paper and Parohment. 

Orange. —Brush over with a tincture of 
turmeric, forded by infusing an cwnce 
Of the root in a pint of spirit of wine; 
Jet this dry,*»&nd give another coat of 
pearlash solution, made by dissolving 
two ounces of the salt in a quart of 
water, 

. 1428. Paper and Parchment. JV- 
ple, —i. Brush over with the expressed 
. juice of ripe' privet berries, h. The 
same as for wood. 

1439. P apoM'fr nd Parchment. Yel¬ 
low. —i, Brusnovef with tincture of 
turmeric, ii. Add anatto or dragon’s- 
blood to the tincture of turmeric, and' 
brush over as Casual. ^ 

1480. Wood. »Bm.- i, Drop a 
little sulphuric acid into a small quan¬ 


tity of water, brush over the wood and 
hold tothe fire; it wBlturnafiiietdad^ 
and take a good polish. . ii ,-Take half 
a gallon of vinegar, an ounce of bruised, 
nut galls, of logwood chips and cop¬ 
peras each half a pound—boil well; 
add half an ounce of the tincture Of 
sesquichloridc of iron, formerly called 
the muriated tinettre, and brush oh hot. 

iii. Use tho stain given foi'ships’ guns. 

iv. Take half a gallon of vinegar, half 
a pound bf dry lampblack, and three 
pounds of iron rust, sifted. Mix, and 
let stand for a week. Lay three coate 
of this on hot, and then rub with lin¬ 
seed oil, and you will have a fine deep 
black, v. Add to the above stain an 
ounce of nut galls, half a pound of log¬ 
wood chips, jpid a quarter of a pound of 
copperas; lay on three corts, oil well, 
and you will have a black stain that 
will stand any kind of weather, and one 
that is well suited for ships’ combings, 
&c‘. vi. Take a pound of logwood 
chips, a quarter of a pound of Brazil 
wood, and boil for an hour and a half 
in a gallon of water. Brush the wood 
several times with this decoction while 
hot. Make a decoction of nut galls by 
simmering gently, for three or four days, 
a quarter of a pound of the galls in two 
quarts of water; give the wood three 
coats of this, and, while wet, lay on a 
solution of sulphate of iron {two ounces 
to a quart), and when dry, oi) or varnish, 
vii. (fivethree coats with a solution of 
copper filings in aquafortis, and re¬ 
peatedly brush over with the logwood 
demotion, until the greenness of the 
copper is destroyed, viii. Boil half a 
pound of logwood chips in two quarts 
of water, add an ounce of pearlash, 
and apply hot w ith a brush. Then take 
two quarts of the logwood decoction, 
and half an ounce of verdigris, and the 
same of copperas; strain, and throw iff 
half »• pound of iron rust. Brush the 
work well with this, and oil. 

, 1481. Wood. Blue .— i. Dissolve 
copper filings in Aquafortis, brush The 
woof'with it, and then go over the wdric 
with a hot solution qjt pearbish {two 
ounces to ft' pint of ' ’ 
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a perfectly bluo colour, ii .• Boil a pound 
of indigo, two pounds of woad, and 
three oundfes of alum, in a gallon of 
water; brush wflU over until throughly 
stained. ® a 

1432. Imitation of Botany Bay 
Wood.—Boil half jj. pound of French 
Berries (the unripe, berries of the 
rhamnus vnf^ctoriiti) in two quarts of 
water till of a deep yellow, and while 
boiling hot give V>vo or three; coats to 
the work. If a deeper eoloui is desired, 
give a coat of logwood decoction over 
the yellow. 'When nearly dry foim 
the grain with No. viii. black stain (see 
par . 1430) used hot; and when dry, 
dust and varnish. 

' 1433. Wood. Green .—Dissolve vor- 

dij*tis in vir^gar, and brutft over witli 
the hot solution until of a proper colour. 

1434. Wood. Mahogany Colour ,— 
Dark. i. Boil half a pound of madder 
and two ounces of logwood chips in a 
gallon of water, and, brush well over 
while hot; when dry, go over the whoh\ 
with pearlash solution, two drachms to 
the quart, ii. Put two ounces of 
dragon’s-blood, bruised, into a quart of 
oil of turpentine ; let the bottle stand 
ill a warm place, shake frequently, and, 
when dissolved, steep the work in the 
mixture. 

1435. Wood, fight Dcd Brown. — 
i. Boil half a pound of madder and a 
quarter of a pound of fustic in a gallon 
of water; brush over the work when 
boiling hot, until properly stained, ii. 
The surface of the work being quite 
smooth, brush over with a weak solution 
of aquafortis, half an ounce to the pint, 
and then finish with the follow ing:— 
Put four ounces and a fyiM of dragon’s 
blood and an ouneo of soda, both well 
bruised, to three pints of spirits of wine , 
let it stand in a warm place, shake fre¬ 
quently, strain, and lay on with a soft 
brush, repeating till of a proper cofbur; 
polish with linseed oil or varnish. 

1436. Wood. Purple —Brush tho 
wottk several times with the logwood 
deooetion used for No. vi. Hack {see 
par. 1430), and when perfectly dry, give 
a coat of pearlash solution—one drachm 
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to a quart—taking care to lay it on 
evenly. 

1437? Wood. Red. — i. Boil a pound 
of Brazil wood and an ounco of pearlash 
in a gallon» of water, and while hot 
brush over the work until of a proper 
colour. Dissolve two ounces of alum 
in a quart of water, audio ush the solu¬ 
tion over the work before ^t dries, ii. 
Take a gallon of the above stain, add 
two more ounces of pearlash ; use hot, 
and brurh often w ith the alum solution, 
iii. IV 1 a cold infusion of archil, and 
brush over with tjie pearlash solution 
ulbdfor No. 1“*?; 

1438. Imitation of Rosewood. —i. 
Boil half a pound of logwood in throo 
pints of >\ atcr till it is of a very dark 
red, add half an ounce of salt of tartar; 
stain the work with tho liquor while 
boiling hot, giving three coats; then, 
wdh a painter’s graining brush, form 
streaks with No. viii, blade stain (see 
par. 1130 ); let tho work dry, and 
varnish, ii. Brush over with the log¬ 
wood decoction used for No. vi. Hack, 
three or four times ; put half a podnd 
of iron filings into two quails of vine¬ 
gar; then with a graining brush, or 
cane bruised at the end, apply the iron 
tiling solution in the form required, and 
polish with bees’-wax and turpentino 
when dry, or varnish. 

1439. Wood. Yellow. — i. Brush < 
over with the tincture of turmeric, ii. 
Warm the work and brush over with 
weak* aquafortis, then hold to tho fire . } 
\ arnish or oil as usual. 

1440. Laws of Enijjioyers and 
Employed. 

1441. Hiring and Dismissal.— It 
is customary jpith respect to domestic 
servants, that if the terjns are not 
otherwise defined, the hiring is by the 
month, and may be put an end to by 
either party giving ji.w’s warning; 
or, at the will of tho employer, a 
month’s wages. 

1442. An Employer ^oay Dismiss a 
Sefvant upon paying wages for One 
month beyond the date of actual dis¬ 
missal, the wages without service being 

I 
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deemed equivalent to the extra board 
and lodging with service. t q 

1443. There are Distinctions with 
lOSpect to Clerks, and servants of a 
superior class. A montn’s warning 
or wages will not determine the engage¬ 
ments of servj^pts of this class. 

1444. The Terms on which 
Clerks and* superior servants are em¬ 
ployed being vciy various, it is desirable 
to have some specific agreement, or 
other proof of the conditions of service 
and wages. 

1445. Agreemes&j with Merial 
Servants need not bo stamped; but 
contracts of a higher and special 
character should be. 

1446. The Terms of an Agree¬ 
ment should ho distinctly expressed, 
and l>e signed by both parties. And 
the conditions under which the agree¬ 
ment may be terminated by either 
party should ho fully stated. 

1447. Every Agreement should 
bear Evidence of Mutuality of interest. 
If* one patty agrees to stay with 
another, and give gratuitous services, 
with the view of acquiring knowledge 
of a busuMMM, and the other party docs 
HOfc agree to employ and tr teach, the 
agreement is void, as being without, 
consideration. 

1446. An Empbyor must Contract 
to Employ, as Well as a servant to serve, 
Otherwise the employer may put'an end 
to the contract at his own pleasure. In 
such a ease a servant may bo dismissed 
without until#. 

1449. An Agreement to givo Per¬ 
manent Employment is received as 
extending only to a substantial and 
reasonable period of time* and that 
there shall be no immediate and per¬ 
emptory dismissal, without cause. 

1450. When no Stipulation is made 

at the time^tA^biring, or in the agree¬ 
ment, that a servant shall be liable for 
breakages, injuries iiom negligence, 
&e., the employer can only recover 
from the servant by due prooe* i of 
law. ‘ 

1451. It is a Prudent Stipulation 

that, if a servant quit his employ before 


tho specified time, or without due 
notice, a certain amount of wages shall 
he forfeited; otbervgso the employer 
can only recover ]*y action for damages, 

1452. In* the case of Livery Ser¬ 
vants, it should be agreed that, upon 
quitting service, (Siey deliver up the 
liveries ; otherwise disputes may arise 
that can only be determined by recourse 
to law. 

145&. When a Master to whom an 
Apprentice is bound for a particular 
trade, changes that trade for another, 
the indenture binding tho apprentice- 
becomes null and void. 

1454. If a Servant, retained for a 
year, happen within the period of hi a 
service topfull sick, or to he hurt or 
lamed, pr otherwise become of 
infirm body by the act of God, while 
doing his must el’s business, the master 
cannot put such servant away, nor 
abate any part of his wages for such 
time. 

1455. But this does not interfere 
with the Eight of an Employer to 
determine a contract for services in 
those cases where terms of discharge 
are specified in the contract of hiring. 
In such cases, inability to serve, 
through sickness or other infirmity, 
puts an end to right to wages, which 
are in con.ridelation of such services, 

1456. When the Hiring of a 
Superior Servant is for a year, if the 
servant, prior to the expiration of the 
year, commils any act by which he may 
he lawfully discharged, he cannot claim, 
wages for the part of the year which ho 
may have served. 

1457. But a Menial Servant may 
claim up to 1 the date of liis dismissal, 
^unless his discharge he for embezzle-, 
rnent or other felonious acts. 

1458. Upon the Death of a Servant, 

his personal representative may claim 
arrears of wages due, unless the oon- 
tract of employment specified and re¬ 
quired the completion of any particular 
period. * 

1459. When a Master becomes 
Bankrupt, the wages or salary of any 
clerk or servant in hia employ, not ex- 
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eeeding four months’ wages or salary, 
and not more than £50, is payable in 
full before the general creditors receive 
anything. So also the wages of any 
labourer or workman not exceeding two 
months* wages. For any further sums 
due to him, the clerk? servant, or work¬ 
man must prove agains'* the bankrupt’s 
estate the samft as other creditors. 

1460. Receipts should be taken 
for Wages paid. Where servants have 
been under age, it has been hold that' 
moneys advanced for fineries mul ex¬ 
travagances unbecoming to a servant 
did not constitute payment of wages, 
and the employer has been compelled 
to pay again. 

1$61. Moneys paid to h Married 
Woman.—Thtfc* receipt of a married 
woman is a good discharge for any 
wages or earning acquired or gained 
by her in any employment or occupa¬ 
tion in which she is engaged separately 
from her husband. 

1462. A Master may become liable ! 
for Medioal Attendance upon his sick 
servant if ho calls in his own medical 
man, and orders him to attend to the 
servant. 

1463. When a Servant is Dis¬ 
charged for any just cause, lie cannot 
claim wages beyond the last pay-day 
under the contract of hiring. 

1464. A General Hiring of a Clerk 
or warehouseman is for a year, even 
though the wages be paid by the month, 
unless a mouth’s warning or wages be 
specified in tho contract of employ- • 
luent. 

1466. Where a Servant Reserves 
to Himself Special Privileges, such as 
particular portions of his time, the 
hiring becomes special, and cannot be - 
governed by the terms of general en- J 
gagerflents. So, also, where a servant j 
Stipulates to be exempted from parties- ' 
Jar duties that usually belong to his 1 
situation. 

1466. Should a Servant Refuse to 
berfoftn any duty required from liirii 
ms right so to refuse will generally 
be determined by the usages prevail¬ 
ing among servants of a Similar class. 


1467. A Servant being Seduced 
from the ^mployfhent of a master, the 
latter has a right of action against the 
seducer for losses sustained. 

1468. It Is an Established Maxim 
in Law, that whoever docs an act by 
the hands of another shell be deemed 
to have dono it himself. .And hence, 
in many matters, masters ore respon¬ 
sible for the acts of their servants, 
liut if ;t servant does an unlawful act, 
not arising out of the discharge of Ids 
duties to his master, then the employer 

: is not responsible, j* 

1469. Purcht&e of Goods by Ser- 
j vaiFfcs for Employer.—A servant cannot 
| by buying goods lor his employer’s use 
i pledge his master’s credit, unless his 
I master authorized him to do so, or un- 
I less the muster has previously paid for 
! goods bought by the servant in like 
j manner on a former occasion. If a 

master contracts with a servant to pro¬ 
vide certain tilings and pays him for 
so doing, a tradesman supplying the 
1 lungs can only sue the servant aryl 
, not the master for his money, 
i 1470. An Action will not lie against 
j an employer for giving an unfavour- 
| able charact* c of a servant, even though 
, it bo in wilting. Communications of 
, this nature, in answer to inquiries, are 
| considered privil'^vL- But if it can 
| be proved that an employer has given 
! a false character from motives of malice, 

! then abaction for libel will lie against 
j him ; but tho representations must be 
: proved to be false as Well as,,malicious. 

1471. Laws of Landlord and 

Tenant. 

1472. Lease?,—A lease is a oon- 
jveyan.ee of premises or lands for a 

specified term of years, at a yearly rent, 
with definite conditions as to altera¬ 
tions, repairs, payment^ jgent, for¬ 
feiture, &c. Being tin instrument of 
much importance, it should always he 
draHvn by a respectable attorney, who 
will she that all the conditions, in the 
interest of the lessee, are fulfilled,. 

1473. Precaution. — In taking a 
lej\se, the tenant’s solicitor should care* 
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fully examine the covenants, or if he 
take an underlease, l\e should ascertain 
the covenants of the original lease, 
otherwise, whon too late, he may find 
himself so restricted in his occupation 
that the premises may be wholly use¬ 
less for his purpose, or he may be in¬ 
volved in perpetual difficulties and 
annoyances; for instance, he may find 
himself restricted from making altera¬ 
tions convenient or necessary for his 
trade; he may find himself compelled 
to rebuild or pay rent in case of fire ; 
he may find himself subject to for¬ 
feiture of his leak 0 , or other penalty, 
if he should underlet or assign his 
interest, carry on some particular 
trade, &c. 

1474. Covenants. —The covenants 
on the landlord’s part are usually for 
the quiet enjoyment of the premises 
by the lessee. On the tenant's part, 
they are usually to pay the rent and 
taxes; to keep the premises in suitable 
repair; and to deliver up possession 
when the term has expired. 

‘ 1475. Rent and Taxes.— The lessee 
covenants to pay the rent and all 
taxes, except the land and property 
taxes, whi&h may be deducted from the 
rent. L 

1476, Assignments.— Unless there 
be a covenant against assignment, a 
lease may be assigned, that is, the 
whole interest of tho lessee may be 
conveyed to another, or it may be 
underlet; if, therefore, it is Attended 
that it should not it is proper to insert 
a covenant *o restrain tho lessee from 
assigning or underletting. Tenants 
for terms of years may assign or under¬ 
let, but tenants at will cannot. 

1477. Repairs. --- A tenant who 
covenant^ to keep a house in repair isi 
not answerable for its natural decay, 
but is bound to keep it wind and water 
tight, So tL.lL’lt ^pcs not det ay for want 
of cover. A lessee who covenants to 
pay rent and keep the prenftses. in 
repair, is liable to pay thereat although 
the premises may be burned dowu, un¬ 
less a stipulation to the contrary be 
inserted in the lease. 


1478. l^glect of Repairs by Land¬ 

lord. —If a landlord covenant to re¬ 
pair, and neglect to do s$, the tenant 
may do it, and withhold so much of the 
rent. But it is advisable that notice 
thereof should be given by tho tenant 
to the landlord, in the presence of a 
witness, prior to commencing the re¬ 
pairs. ** 

1479. Right of Landlord to Enter 
Premises. —A landlord may enter upon 
the premises (having given previous 
notice, although not expressed in the 
lease), for the purpose of viewing the 
state of the property. 

1480. Termination of Leases.—A 
tenant must deliver up possession at 
the expiration of the term (the lease 
being sufficient notice), or he will con¬ 
tinue liable to the rent as tenant by 
sufferance without any new contract; 
but if the landlord recognises such 
tenancy by accepting a payment of rent 
‘after the lease has expired, such accept¬ 
ing will constitute a tenancy; but 
previous to accepting rent, the landlord 
may bring bis ejectment without notice; 
for, the lease haying expired, the tenant 
is a trespasser. A lease covenanted to 
be void if the rent be not paid upon 
the day appointed, is good, unless the 
landlord make an entry. 

1481 Married women, with the 
concurrence of their husbands, may- 
grant leases by deed for any term. 
Husbands, seised m right of their 
wives, may grant leases for twenty-one 
years. If a wife is executrix, tho 
f husband and wife have the power of 
leasing, as in the ordinary cose of 
husband and wife. A married woman 
living separate from her husband may 
by taking ii lease bind her separate 
estate for payment of the rent and 
performance of the covenants. 

1482. Copyholders. — Copyholders 
n3ay not grant a lease for longer than 
one year, unless by custom, or permis¬ 
sion of the lord; and the lease of a 
steward of a manor is not good, unless 
he is duly invested with a power for 
that purpose. 

1483/ Notloes.—All notices, of 
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whatever description, relating to tenan¬ 
cies, should lie in writing, and the 
person servifig tho Bald notice should 
write on the hank fhereof a memorandum 
of the date on which ft was* served, and 
should keep a copy of tho said notice, 
with a similar memotandum attached. 

1484. Yearly Tenqpcies.— Houses 
are considered^ let for the year, and 
the tenants are subject to the laws 
affecting annual tenancies, unless there 
he an agreement in writing to the con¬ 
trary. 

1485. Agreement for taking a House on an 

Annual Tenancy .—Memorandum of Agree¬ 
ment, entered into this - day of 

-——18 , between It. A., of-—, and 

L, (X, of-, as follows — 

Tift said B. 4t; doth hereby fet unto the 
Said L. O. a dwelling-house, situate in 

■.. , in the parish ofr< - ■ for the 

term of one year certain, and so on from 
year to year, until half a year’s notice to 
quit he given by or to either party, at the 

yearly rent of-pounds, payable 

quarterly; the tenancy to commence at 
—-day next. 

And the said S. A. doth undertake to pay 
the land-tax, the propierty-tax, and the 
sewer-rate, and to keep the said house in all 
necessary repairs, so long as the said L. O 
shall continue therein. And the said L. O. 
doth undertake to tak8 the said house of 
B. A. for the before-mentioned term and 
rent, and pay all rates and taxes, except as 
aforesaid. The said R. A. to beat liberty to 
re-enter if any rent shall be in arrear for 
81 days, whether such rent has been de - 
manded or not. * 

Witness our hands, the day and year 
aforesaid. R. A. 

Witness, G. C. L. 0. 

1486. Payment of Taxes by Land¬ 

lord. —If the landlord agree to pay all* 
Hie rates and taxes, then a different, 
wording of the agreement should take 
placo^ as thus:—‘ • 

And the said R. A. doth Undertake to pay 
all rates and taxes, of whatever nature or 
kind, chargeable on the said house and 
premises, and to keep the said house infill 
necessary repairs, so long as the said L. 0, 
•boll Continue therein, 


1487. Indemnity from Arrears.— 

If the lar^lord agree to secure the in¬ 
coming tenant from all arrears (and the 
tenant should see to this) due on account 
of rent, rates* and taxes, the indemni¬ 
fication should bo written on a separate 
paper, and in something like the follow¬ 
ing terms:— & 

1488. Indemnification againsfRents,Rates 

ami Taies m Arrear.—I, It. A., landlord oi 
a certain house and premises now about to 
be taken wad occupied by X, 0„ do hereby 
a gree to indemnify the said L. 0. from the 
payment of any rejd. taxes, or rates in 
arrrar, prior t o thof the day at which 
his*sa]d tenancy commences. As wit ness 
my hand this-day of-18 

B. A., 

Landlord of the above 

Witness, G. C. premises. 

1489. Agreement for taking a House for 

Three Years. —Memorandum of an agree¬ 
ment made the - day of-, 

18 , between B. A., of -, and L. O. 

of-, as follows 

The said It. A. doth let unto the said 
L. O. a house (and garden, if any) wfth 

appurtenances, situate in ——-, in tho 

parish of-, for three years certain. 

The rent to commence from*——— day 
next, at an<? under the yearly rent of 
-, playable quarterly, the first pay¬ 
ment to be at —*-day next. 

The s^Id L. O. d.>i.;wigrce to take the 
said house (and garden) of the said R. A., 
for the term and rent payable in manner 
aforesaid ; and that he will, at the expira* 
tion of the term, leave the house in as 
good repair as he found it ^reasonable 
wear and tear excepted). The saijj R. A. 
to be at liberty to re-enter, if any rent 
shall be in arrear for 21 days, whether 
such rent lias 4>een demanded or not. 
Witness our hands. 

* ». A, 

Witness, G. C. L. 0. 

1490. Payment Rent.— 
Rent is usually payable at tho regular 
quar&r-days, namely, Lady-day, or 
March 26th; Midsununer-day, or 
Jun% 24th; Michaelmas-day, Sep¬ 
tember 29th; and Christmas-day, De¬ 
cember 25th. It is due at mid-day; 
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but uq proceedings for non-payment, last quarter,^precludes the landlord from 

where , the tenant remains upon the recovery thereof, 

premises, can be taken till the next day. 149 B. Notice to Quit — When 

1491. Payment Of Kent Impera- either the*landlord or tenant intends to 
tire. —No consideration will waive the tenninate a tenancy, Che way to proceed 
payment of the rent, should the land- is by a notify to ijuit, which is drawn 
lord insist on demanding it. Even up in the two following ways;—■ 
should the house be burnt, blown, or 1499, Form of d*Notice to Quit fro r* et 
fall down, tlnr-tenant is still liable for Tenant to hts Lari'Mord* —Sir,—^I hereby giv© 

rent; and. the tenancy can only be you notice, that on or b>tore the-> 

voidable by the proper notice to quit, j day of-next, I shall quit, and deliver 

the same as if the house remained in j up possession of the house and premises I 
the most perfect condition. I now hold of you, situate at-, in the 

1492. Demanding Kent. — The ! parish of-, in the county of-. 

landlord himself k the person most Dated the-day of-18 

proper to demand refit ■ he may employ Witness, ft. 0. L. 0. 

another person, but if bo does, he nyist To Mr. It. A. 

authqym; him by letter, or by power of 1500. Notice from landlord to his Tenant, 
attorney; or the demand maybe, oh- j —Bit,~-l hereby givejmu notice to quit and 


3 noted to. 

1493. Keceipt for Kent.— "When an 
agent has been duly authorized, a re¬ 
ceipt, from him for any subsequent rent, 
is a legal acquittance to the tenant, 
notwithstanding the landlord may have 
revolted the authority under which the 
agent acted, unless the landlord should 
have given the tenant due and proper 
notice thereof. 

1494. Degal Tender. —A tender of 

rent should be in the current coin of 
the kingdom. But a tender of Bank of 
England notes is good, even in cases of 
distress. \ 

O'* 

1495. Form of a Jlempt for Rent —Re¬ 
ceived of Mr, L. O. the sum ot ten pounds 
ten shillings, for a quarter's rent due at 

lady-day last, for the house, No. ,-— 

street. - " 

£1010s. ’ [Stamp] R. A. 

* 

1496. If the receipt he given by an 
agent, it should be sigr cd:— 

ft, C, 

Agent for R. A., landlord of the above 
premises. 

-yjj- 

1497. C^re or Keceipts for Kent.— 
Be careful of your last quarter’s receipt 
foi rent, for the production of _th.it 

when arrears have been due on former 
euarters, the receipt, if given for the 


i deliver up possession to im of tlio house 

anil appurtenances, situate .No. -- r 

which you now Judd of mo, on or before 

- .— — next. 

( Dated-, 18 . 

(Signed) R. A. (landlord). 

.. To Mr. L. O. 

1501. Notice to Quit.— An opinion 
is very generally enter!ained, however, 
that a quarter’s warning to quit, where 
the house is of small rental, is Sufficient 
notice ; but v bore the rent is payable 
quarterly, or at longer intervals, this is 
a mistake, for unless a special agree¬ 
ment. is made defining the time to bo 
given as a a annng, six months’ notice 
to quit must, be given, to expire on the 
same d«y of the year upon which the 
tenancy commenced. Where the rent 
is payable weekly or monthly, the notice 
to quit will be good if given for the 
week or month, provided care be taken 
that it expires upon the, day pf the 
week or mouth of the beginning of the 
tenancy. 

1502. Form of Notice, from a Landlord to 
his Tenant to Quit or Pay an increased Bent. 
—Ti Mr. R. A.—Sir,—I hereby give you 
notice to deliver up possession, and quit oh 

or before-, the [here state the house 

or apartment] and appurtenances which you 
nofw hold of me in [insert the wtm$ of Street, 
^c-], and in default of your compliance 
therewith, 1 do and will insist on your pay* 
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ing me for tho same, the [annualor monthly] 

rent of-, being an additional rental of 

—— pounds per annum [ocer and above the 
pretent annual rental] rent, for such time 
as you shall detain, the key and keep pos¬ 
session over the said n^ice. 

Witness my hand, this-da^ of-, 18 

Witness, Q-. C. L. O. 

1503. Refusal to Give up Posses¬ 
sion. — If a tenant holds over, after 
receiving a siftfieient notice to quit, in 
writing, he becomes liable to pa^ double 
the jearly value; ft he holds over after 
having himself given even parole notic e 
to quit, he is liable to pay double rent, j 

1504. Lodgings and Lodgers, j 

1505. The Goods of a Lodger are ; 

not liable to distress for rent due to the . 
superior landlord. • 

1500. Distraint on Furniture, etc., 
of Lodger. —If any furniture, goods, or 
chattels of a lodger art distrained for ' 
rent due to ibc superior landlord, the j 
lodger should immediately seive tin? | 
superior landlord nr lift* bail id with a 1 
declaration in writing, setting forth that 
the immediate tenant of the house has 
no interest in the things distrained 
which belong to the lodger, and also 
setting forth whether any and what, rent 
is due, and for what period, from the 
lodger to his immediate 1 landlord ; and 
tho lodger should pay to the superior 
landlord, or his bailiff, the. rent so due 
from him, so much as shgll be suf¬ 
ficient to discharge tho claim of tho j 
euperior landlord. Tho lodger ’should j 
make out an4 sign an inventory of tho j 
things claimed by him, and annex it l<f 
his declaration". 

1607. Application to Magistrate, 
etc., if Landlord proceed wi£h Dis+ress. 
—If, after taking these ste^s, tho supe¬ 
rior landlord, or his bailiff, should pro- < 
eeed with a distress upon the lodger’s 
goods, the lodger should apply to a 
stipendiary magistrate or to two jus¬ 
tices of the peace, who will order his 
goods to he restored to him. 

1508. Broker Entering Apartments. 
—A Broker having obtained possession 
through tho outer door, may break open 


any of the private doors of the lodger*, 
if necessary, for the purposo of distrain¬ 
ing the goods of fhe tenant. 

1509. ’Renting for a speifle Term. 
— If lodgings are taken for a certain 
and speoiliedftime, no notice to quit is 
necessary. If the lodger, however, 
continue after the expiration of-the 
term, he becomes a reguiSr lodger, un¬ 
less there is an agreement Jo tho con¬ 
trary. If he owo rent, the house¬ 
keeper can detain his goods whilst on 
the premises, or distrain, as a landlord 
may distrain tho goods of a tenant. 

1510. Lodgers.jind Householders 
bownd by the sagr^aw.—No distinc¬ 
tion exists between lodgers and other 
tenants as to the payment of theuj^rent, 
or the turning them out of possession; 
they are also similarly circumstanced 
with regard to distress for rent, as 
householders, except that (as above 
mentioned) the goods of lodgers cannot 
l>e distrained for rent due to the superior 
landlord. 

'3511. Weekly Tenants.— In case of 
weekly tenants, the rent should bo paid 
weekly, for if it is once let to run*a 
quarter, and the landlord accept it as a 
quarter, the tenant cannot fye forced to 
quit withou^a quarter’s notice. 

1512. Yearly Lodgers.—Lodgings by 
the year should only be taken from a 
person wjio is either proprietor of tho 
house, of holds possession for an unex- 
pired term of years, 

1513. Furnished Lodgings.— 

Fumiri.#d lodgings are usually let by 
the week, on payment of a fi*od sum, 
part of which is considers! as rent for 
the apartment, and part for the use of 
the furniture. In some instances an 
agreement is made for so much per 
week rent, and if) much for the use of 
the furniture, and to place all moneys 
received to the account of the furniture, 
until that part of the demand shall he 
satisfied, as the landlopS danhot distrain 
for the, use of his furniture. 

1514. Lodgers Leaving Apartments 
withttit Notice.— Persons fruiting fur¬ 
nished apartments frequently absent 
themselves without apprising the house* 
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holder, perhaps with the rent in nrrear. 
If there is probablo reason to behove 
that the lodger has leit, on the second 
week of such absence the householder 
may send for a policeman, and in his 
presence enter tho lodger’s apartment 
and take out the latter’s property, and 
secure it until .^plication is made for it. 

1515. Verbal Agreements, —If a 
person make a verbal agreement to take 
lodgings at a future day, and decline to 
fulfil his agreement, the housekeeper 
has no remedy, and even tho payment 
of a deposit makes no difference. 

1516. Landlord ^ using Lodgers 
Apartments.- —If a landlord enter and 
use apartments while his tenant is in 
legal possession, without his consent, he 
forfeits his right to recover rent. 

' 1517. Lodgings to Immodest Women. 
—If lodgings are let to an immodest 
woman, to enable her to receive visi¬ 
tors of the male sox, the landlord can¬ 
not recover his rent. But if the land¬ 
lord did not know the character of 
tho woman when lie let the lodgings, 
ht~ may recover, but not if after he 
knew tho fact he permitted her to 
remain as his tenant. If the woman, 
however, merely lodges there, and has 
her visitors elsewhere, her character 
will not affect his claim for rent. 

1518. Rent Recoverable.—-If a 
lodger quit apa/rin^ts withou , notice, 
the landlord can still recover his rent 
by action, although he has put up a bill 
in the window to let them. 

1519. Removing Goods. — Remov¬ 
ing goods from furnished lodgings, with 
iutent to steal, is a felony: unlawfully 
pledging is a misdemeanour. 

1520. Liability for Rent.— Where 
the lodger has removed, and there are 
no goods whereon to make a levy, the 
rent becomes a debt, and can only be 
recovered as such in the County Court 
of the distort 

1521. Agreement for Letting a Furnished 
House or Apartment .—Memoranda ih of an 
agreement made and v, .teruil into tim —— 

,day of-, 18 , between It. A., of A- 

Of the one part, aftd L. O., of --, of the 

other part, as follows;—That the said li. A. 


agrees to let, £nd the said L. O, to take, all 
that messuage or tenement (with the garden 
and appurtenances thereto) situate at, Atv 
[or i fan apartment be the subject of demise,' 
all the entire first flopr, particularly describ¬ 
ing the other Appurtenances], together with 
all the furniture, fixtures, and other things 
mentioned and oonSprised in the schedule 
hereunder writte%, for the space of 

months, to be computed frnqi the-day 

of -. , at the rent of-pounds per 

quarter, 'payable quarterly, the first quar¬ 
terly payment to be made on the —— day 

of - next ensuing the date hereof. 

And it is further agreed, by and between 
the said parties, that each party shall be at 
liberty to determine the said tenancy, oh 
giving to the other a quarter's notice in 
writing. Ami the said L O. agrees, that hi 
the determination of the tenancy, howill 
deliver up tin: said dwelling-house (or the 
entire first floor, Ac.), toget her with all the 
fixtures and furniture as aforesaid, in as 
go id a condition as the same now are, 
reasonable: wear and tear thereof excepted, 
and sliail and will replace any of the 
crockery and china or other utensils that 
shall be broken or otherwise damaged. In 
witness, &e.— [/Are is to follow the Inventory, 
or List of Articles referred to above.] 

1522. Remedies to Recover 
Rent —Distress is the most efficient 
remedy to recover rent, hut care should 
be taken that it be (lone legally, if the 
distress ho illegal, the party aggrieved 
has a remedy by action for damages. 
Excessive distresses are illegal. The 
distrainer ought only to take sufficient 
J <o recover the rent due, and costs; if, 
however, the articles sell for a greater 
sum than is sufficient to pay these, the 
remainder must be returned to tho 
tenant, whd'han demand a bill of tho 
sale, and recover the overplus, if any. 

1523. Distress, Legal and Hie. 
gal.—A distress can bo made only for 
rest that is due, and cannot be made 
until the day after, nor unless it has 
been demanded by the landlord or his 
agent. The outer door must not be 
broken open for the purposo of distrain¬ 
ing, neither can the distress be made 
between sun-setting and son-rising, nor 
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on Sunday, Good Friday, dr Christmas- 
day, nor after Hie rent has been 
tendered to*tho landlord or his agent. 
A second distress can be made, if the 
value of the first is $ot enough to pay 
the rent and costs, but not ft, at the time 
of making the first ^stress, there were 
sufficient goods upon-the premises to 
satisfy the full amount, if the 
landlord had then thought proper to 
take them. # 9 

1524. Seizure of Goods removed. 
—Goods conveyed off the premises to 
prevent a distress may be seized any¬ 
where within thirty days after the 
removal, and if force is resorted to by 
the landlord, it must be in the presence 
of a constable; but goods removed 
before tho rent is actually due cannot 
1»0 followed, ♦out the rent can be re¬ 
covered by action as^a debt in the 
County Court. The general rule is, 
that nothing can be distrained whict^ 
cannot be returned in tho same condi¬ 
tion as before the distress was madS. 

1525. Brokers’ and Appraisers’ 
Duties, —The distraining broker cannot 
be one of the appraisers, nor can he 
Value the goods—such a proceeding 
would render the distress illegal, and 
the tenant could obtain damages. The 
persons chosen as appraisers must not 
V interested in the distress; also, if 
the person distraining were chosen one 
of the appraisers, the distress would bo 
illegal. 

1526. Bankrupts’ and Insolvent’s 
Bent.—In cases of bankruptcy not more 
than one year’s rent is obtainable bf' 
distress; if more be clue, the landlord 
is only entitled to come in with the rest 
of the. creditors for the further sum 
due. ■ 

1527. Illegal Charges. —According < 
to 67 Geo. III., cap. 93, no person dis- 
trs&utig for rent, where the sum de¬ 
manded does not exceed £20, shftll 
take other charges than those in the 
schedule below; the party charging 
more Dan be sued for treble the amount 
unlawfully taken, 

1528. Expense• 

* £ a. d. 

Levying a distress. .... 0 3 0 


Han In possession, per day, if 
the rent due be uiyier £20 ..026 

Appraistfnent, 6d. in the pound on the 
value of the goods, if above £20. 

Appraisement, Is. in the pound on the 
value of tho goods, if under £20. 

Expenses of advertising, &e. 

Catalogues, sale, and eoij«6iission f Is. in 
the pound on the produce of tho sale. 

.Where the sum distrained for ex¬ 
ceeds £20, the above Act does not 
apply, a^d the only rule is that the 
charges must be reasonable. 

1529. Brokers’ -Charges. —Brokers 
mitet give copies charges in all cases* 

1^30. Valuation and Sale of Goods, 
—The goods, when valued, are usually 
bought by the appraiser at his own 
valuation, and a receipt at the bottom 
of tho inventory, witnessed by the 
person who swore them, is a sufficient 
discharge. 

1531. Stamped Agreements.— 
Much uncertainty having existed as to 
the legal nature of tho agreements on- 
paper between landlords and tenants, 
the following communication to life 
proper authorities, and their reply, will 
be interesting to all concerned:— 

1532- “ Tojthe Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue, Somerset House, London.—Mid* 
diesbro’, Aug. 18th, 1856.—Sirs,—The sea¬ 
port towi oof Middlesbro’, in the county of 
York, contains about J.4^500 inhabitants, 
and many dwelling-houses and shops are 
let from quarter to quarter, and from year 
to yeat,'<upou written memorandums of 
agreement, whore tho fonts are gilder £20 
a year; and as some difference of opinion 
exists respecting the proper stamp duties 
to be paid on such agreements, your opinion 
is requested, whether the common lease 
stamp for such &» agreement will lie sufll- 
tieni, or what other stamps (\f any) will 
such memorandums require ?—Your most 
obedient servant, Wx. Myers, Solicitor." 

Answer .—‘ ‘Inland Rewgiuv Office, Bom ere 
set House, London, 27xh August, 1855.—* 
Bir # —The Board having had before them 
your letter of the 18th inst., ^ain directed, 
in repiy, to state that the documents there¬ 
in referred to will be \hargeable with 
stamp duty as leases whether the tenancy 
bq,from quarter to quarter, or ffom war td 
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year,—-I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
Thom 48 Fixgle.— W. Myers, Esa.” 

1533. Stamped Documeifts. —In all 
cases -where the law requires a stamp, 
whether for an agreemei t or a receipt, 
do not omit it. As the stamp laws are 
liable to frequent alterations, it is best 
to refer to ffi v o tables in the recognised 
almanack)* for the year, or to make in¬ 
quiries at the stamp offices. 

1534. Debtor and Creditor. 

1535. Bankruptcy.--The former 
distinction betw*’i» insolvents ( acd 
bankrupts is now • abolished. All 
debtors, traders or not, are now subject 
to the laws of bankruptcy. Married 
Women are now liable to be made bank¬ 
rupt ; but no person under age, except 
under certain circumstance*, with the 
sanction of tho Receiver. Liquidation 
by private arrangement is aboJishod. 

‘ 1536. Bankruptcy Proceedings com¬ 
mence with a petition, either by the 
debtor himself or bv a creditor or 
^•editors. All petitions go beforo the 
High Court (or the district County 
Court), and no composition or airange- 
ment is Sanctioned until after the 
debtor has been publicly examined. 
Alt proceedings tiro controlled by the 
Court. For bankruptcy purposes, the 
County Courtir-htf.o all tlin pttvers and 
jurisdiction of the High Court of 
Justice. 

1537. "Acts of Bankruptcy” com¬ 
prise :—-Assignment of property for 
benefit of creditors; fraudulent transfer 
of propelty ; leaving, or remaining out 
of, England, or absence from dwelling- 
house to defeat or delay creditors; 
filing declaration of insolvency or pre¬ 
senting a bankruptcy petition against 
self; levy of execution; failure to 
comply with a bankruptcy notice to 
pav a judgtvxo.it debt; giving notice to 
creditors of suspension of payment; 
and having a receiving or del mjtde 
ag-iinst onc£ 

1538. Receiving Order.— If a debtor 
commit an act o1t‘ bankruptcy, the Court 
may, on petition either by creditor or 


debtor, majte a receiving order for the 
protection of the estate. All receiving 
orders to be advertised ip the London 
Gazette and locally. r 

1539. Petition.—A creditor (or 
creditors) c&nnot present a petition un¬ 
less the debt (or debts) amount to £50 ; 
the debt must IS) a liquidated sum, 
payable now of at some future time j 
the act of bankruptcy* on which the 
petition is grounded must have occurred 
within l ^rc£ monthf before presentation 
of petition; and tho debtor must be 
domiciled in, or within a year before 
petition have resided in or had a place 
of business in, England. No petition 
can, after presentment, be withdrawn 
without leave of the Court. A creditor’s 
petition must be accompanied by affi¬ 
davits verifying the statements therein. 

1540. Official Receiver.— On a re¬ 
ceiving order being made, the debtor’s 
propei ty vests in the Official Receiver, 
who must summon a first meeting of 
creditors, giving to each not less than 
seven days’ notice of time and place in 
the Gazette and locally. 

1541. The Meeting of Creditors 
summoned as above shall consider 
whether a proposal for a composition 
or schomo of arrangement shall be 
entertained, or whether the debtor 
shall bo adjudged bankrupt, and the 
mode of dealing with the debtor’s 
property. 

1542. Duties of Debtor. — The 
debtor must furnish the Official Re¬ 
ceiver with a full statement of his 
‘‘affairs in the prescribed form, verified 
by affidavit, and all such information 
as the Receiver may require. This 
statement, if made on a debtor'#petition, 
mud bo submitted to the Receiver with¬ 
in three daps of.the date of the receiv¬ 
ing order ; if on a creditor's petition, 
within seven days; or the debtor will 
be* liable to be adjudged bankrupt on 
petition to the Court by Receiver or , 
creditor. 

1543. Publio Examination^.— Re- 
fbre any resolution or composition is 
approved by creditors, a public exami¬ 
nation of the bankrupt, on oath, must 
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be held by the Court, atJ which the 
"Receiver must be present. 

1544. Composition or Soheme of 
Arrangement. -—The creditors may at 
their first meeting or^uy adjournment 
thereof, by specialresolution, entertain 
a composition or scheme of arrange¬ 
ment, and if the same be accepted by 
the creditors, application must be 
made to the C 8 urt to approve it, the 
Official Receiver reporting as fo the 
terms of tho composition or arrange¬ 
ment, which the Court will approve or 
reject according to the circumstances. 

1545. Default in Payment of 

Instalments, in composition cr scheme, 
renders the debtor liable to be adjudged 
l>aakrupt on application by any credi¬ 
tor tq*the Court. • 

1546. Adjudication of Bank¬ 
ruptcy when a Compoqjtion is not 
aooepted. —If after a receiving order 
has been made the creditors resolve 
that tho debtor bo adjudged bankrupt, 
or pass no resolution, or* do not meet, 
or if a composition or scheme is 
not accepted and approve! within 
fourteen days after tho debtor's public 
examination, the Court will adjudge 
the debtor bankrupt, and his property 
shall becomo divisible among his credi- 
tore,and shall vest in a Tiustee. Notice 
of such adjudication Inust be adver¬ 
tised in t\ioLovdm Gazette and locally. 

1547. Appointment of Trustee.-— 
The creditors of a bankrupt may, by 
resolution, appoint a Trustee ot tho 
debtor's property. If this has not 
been done prior to adjudication, the 
Official Receiver shall call a creditois’ 
meeting for that purpose. The eredi- 

' tors may resolve to leave appoint¬ 
ment to the committee of inspection. 
The person appointed shall give 
security to the Board of Trade, which 
shall, if it sees fit, certify the appoint¬ 
ment. If no Trustee is appointed b^ 
thecreditors,tbeBoard may appointone. 

1548. A Committee of Inspection 
must n^t exceed five, nor be less than J 
three, in number, and must he eredi- ' 
tors qualified to vote, or their author¬ 
ised representatives. 


1549. The Bankrupt must Bender 
every Assistance 4 o creditors in realiz¬ 
ing his property. He must produce 
a tdear statement of his affairs at the 
first meeting.« Ho must bo present for 
public examination on the day named 
by tbe Court and the adjournment 
thereof. He must also -^firnish a hsf 
of debts due to or from frim. He 
must attend all meetings of creditors, 
ana wait on the Trustee when required 
to answer ^tnv questions regarding his 
property, and to execute all docu¬ 
ments and to carjjjj out anything 
tliatamay be order^a*' toy the Trustee or 
tbe Court. 

1550. The Trustee’s Duties are to 
manage the estate and distribute tho 
proceeds, under regulation of the com¬ 
mittee of inspection, or of resolutions 
arrived at by the creditors at any 
general meeting. He has to call 
meetings of committee and creditors 
when necessary. He can transfer or 
dispose of the bankrupt’s property for 
the benefit of the creditors os tbe 
bankrupt could have done himself 
prior to his bankruptcy. He can also 
carry on the bankrupt’s business if 
necessary, compromise or arrange with 
creditors, and sell bankrupt’s property 
by public auction or private contract. 

1551. Th 0 Trustee must -Bender 
Accounts' to the Board 7>f Trade not 
less than twice a 3 ear , and must pay 
all money received into the Bankiuptcy 
Estates recount, kept by the Boaid of 
Trade at the Bank erf England, and 

•not, in any tircumstanee*;, into his 
private banking account. 

1552. Certain Debts have Priority, 
and must bo paid in full, or as far as 
assets will admit. *These are—parochial 
ind local rates, due at date oi receiv¬ 
ing order, or within a rear before; 
assessed land, property, and income tax, 
up to April 6 th next#beiore date of 
order, n^t exceeding one year’s assess¬ 
ment*; wages and salaries of clerks, 
servant, labourers, or workmen, not 
exceeding £50, due for,four months* 
service. 

1558. Landlord may Distrain for 
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Beat either before or after bankruptcy, 
but only for one year’s rent if after 
bankruptcy. Any balance beyond one 
year’s rent must be proved as in case 
of an ordinary debt. 

1554. Allowance for Maintenance 
may be made to bankrupt by the 
Trustee wi#i consent of committee of 
inspection, for his support, or for ser¬ 
vices in winding up the estate. Where 
the bankrupt is a beneficed clergyman, 
the Trustee may apply for sequestration 
of profits, and, with concurrence of the 
bishop, allow a sum equal to a curate’s 
stipend for bantam's services i. the 
parish. In the case of officer f and 
civil servants, in receipt of salary, the 
Court directs what part of bankrupt’s 
income shall be reserved for benefit of 
creditors. 

1555, A Pinal Dividend may be 
Declared wnen the Trustee and com¬ 
mittee of inspection consider that, as 
much of the estate has been realised as 
can be done fairly without needlessly 
protracting the bankruptcy. 

L 1553, Bankruptcy may be declared 
Closed, and order to that effect pub¬ 
lished in the London Gazette, when the 
Oourt is' satisfied that $11 bankrupt’s 
property has been roalised, or a satis¬ 
factory arrangement or composition 
made with the creditors. , 

1557. Ord'e? of Discharge may be 
0-ranted by the Court on the application 
of the bankrupt at any time after 
adjudication. The Court ma^ suspend 
or withhold order if bankrupt has kept 
back property or acted fraudulently. 

1558. In'Cases of Fraud, the bank¬ 
rupt may be proceeded against under 
the Debtors Act, 1869, under which he 
may be imprisoned for not exceeding 
two years with or without hard labour. 

1559. Settlement of Property by 
a Debtor on Wife and Children will 
become void the settlor becomes 
bankrupt within two years after date 
of settlement, and within ten j3ars 
unless it e$n be proved that the settlor 
was able to pay his debts when settle¬ 
ment was made without aid of property 
settled. TMs does not apply to a set¬ 


tlement nfbde before marriage, or after 
marriage of property accruing in the 
right of wife, or settlement made in 
favour of purchase* in good faith for 
valuable consid#ration. 

1560. c Arrest of the Debtor may be 
ordered by the .pourt if after a bank¬ 
ruptcy notic^ or petition, there is 
reason to believe he is about to abscond 
or to remove, ooncealfor destroy any 
of hisi, goods, boo^s, &c., or if, after a 
receiving order, he removes any goods 
above the value of £5, or if, without 
good cause, he fails to attend the 
Court for examination. 

1561. Breach of Promise Of 
Marriage.—Oral engagements and 
promises to marry will sustain an 
action, oil ess the marriage is limited 
to tak c place upwardcTof a year from 
the making of the contract, in which 
case the agreement to marry must be in 
writing. No plaintiff can recover a 
verdict unless his or her testimony shall 
be corroborated by some other material 
evidence in support of the promise. 
The conduct of the suitor, subsequent 
to the bi caking off the engagement, 
would weigh with the jury in esti¬ 
mating damages. An action may be 
commenced although the gentleman, is 
not married. The length of time 
which must elapse before action must 
be reason able. A lapse of three years, 
or even half that time, without any 
attempt by the gentleman to renew the , 
acquaintance, would lessen Die damages 
very considerably—perl&ps do away 
willi all chance of success, unless the ! 
delay could be satisfactorily explained. ' 
The mode of ^ proceeding 'is by an 
action at .law. For this an attorney 
must be retained, who will manage the 
whole affair to its termination. The 
first proceeding (the writ, service 

t hereof, &c.) costs from £2 to £0, The 
rtext proceeding—from a fortnight to a 
month after service of the writ—costs 
about £5 more. The whole costa, to 
yhe verdict of tb© jury, from $35 to 
£50, besides the expenses, of the lady % 
witnesses. If the verdict be in, he* 
favour, the other side have to pay her 
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costs, with the exception ofJhbout £10, 
H the verdict be against her, the same 
rule holds good, and she must pay her 
opponent's eosts~*probably from £60 
to £70. • 

1562. Before Legal Proceedings are 
Commenced, a letter should be written 
to the gentleman, byyhe father or 
brother of tbe % lady, requesting him 
to fulfil his engagement. A copy of 
this letter Bhould hp kept, and*it had 
better be delivered by some person who 
can prove that he did so, and that the 
copy is correct: he should make a 
memorandum of any remarks or con¬ 
versation. 

1533. We give an Abstraot or two 
from the law authorities: they will, 
we have no^ doubt, be paused by 
Our fair readers with great attention, 
and some satisfaction. *“ A man who 
was paying particular attentions to a 
young girl, was asked by the father of 
the latter, after one of Jiis visits, what 
his intentions were, and ho replied, I 
have pledged my honour to marry the 
£iri in a month after Christmas; and 
it was held that this declaration to the 


1565. “Either of the Parties, 
therefore, After the making of such a 
contract, may call upon the other to 
fulfil the engagement; and in case of a 
refusal, or a aieglect so to do on the 
part of the latter within a reasonable 
time after the request made, the party 
so calling upon the other for a fulfil¬ 
ment of the engagement may treat the 
bctj'othment as at end, and bring an 
action for damages for a breach of the 
engagement. If both parties lie by 
for an unreasonable period, and neither 
renew the contract Jjjpm time to time 
by their conduct o%uctions,TTt>r call upon 
one another to carry it into execution, 
the engagement will be cjpenied to be 
abandoned by mutual consent, and the 
parties will be free to marry whom they 
please.” 

1566. “ The Roman Law very pro¬ 
perly considered the form of two years 
amply sutfieient for the duration of a 
bctrotlnnent; and if a man who had 
engaged to marry a girl did not think 
fit to celebrate the nuptials within two 
years fiom the date of the engagement 
the girl was released from the con- 


father, who had a right to make the 
inquiry, and to receive a true and 
correct answer, taken in connection 
with the visits to the house, and the 
conduct of the younjf people towards 
each other, was sufficient evidence of a 
promise of marriage.” 

1564. “The Common Lav& does 
not altogether discountenance long 
engagements*to bo married, if parties, 
are young, and circumstances exist, # | 
showing that the period during which 
they had* agreed to remain single was 
not unreasonably long, the* contract is 
binding upon them; but if they are 
advanced in years, and the marriage is ' 
appointed to take place at a remote and 
unreasonably long period of time, the 
contract would be voidable, at tfio 
option of either of the parties, as being 
in restraint of matrimony. If no time 
is fix^l and agreed upon for the per¬ 
formance of tbs contract, it is in con¬ 
templation of law a contrast to marry 
tfrithin a reasonable period after request. 


tract.” 

1567. D^ed of Separation 
between a Man and his Wife. 

—This indenture, made the-day 

of-, in the year of mt. Lord 

1804, between Cbailes i£—, of--, 

of the first part, Anna li— B— (the 
wife of the said Charles B—), of the 
second pfcrt, and G— li— B— of the 
third part: Whereas# the said^Charlea 
B— and Anna 11—, his wife, have, for 
good reasons, determined to live sepa¬ 
rate and apart from each other, and 
on that consideration the said Charles 
B— hath consented to allow unto the 
said Anna It— B— a clear weekly pay¬ 
ment or sum of — s., for her mainte¬ 
nance and support during her life, in 
manner hereinafter contained: And 
whereas the said G— R— B— hath 
agneed to become a party to these pre¬ 
sents# and to enter into the covenant 
hereinafter contained op Ms part : Now 
this indenture witnessetn^that in pur** 
suance of the said agreement, he, thn 
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said. Charles B —, for himself, his heirs, 
executors, and administrators, doth 
covenant, promise, and agree, to and 
with the said G — R — B —, his execu¬ 
tors, administrators, and assigns in 
manner following, that is to say, that 
he, the said Charles B—•, shall and will, 
from time Sf,! to time, and at all times 
hereafter, permit and suffer the said 
Anna R— B— to live separate .and 
apart from him, the said Charles B—, 
as if she were sole and unmarried, and 
in such place and places as to her from 
time to time sha}^ seem meet; and that 
he, the sahl Charle» T B—, shall nov nor 
will molest or disturb the said Anna 
R— B — jn her person or manner of 
living, nor shall, at any time or times, 
hereafter require, or by any means 
whatever, either by ecclesiastical cen¬ 
sures, or by taking out citation, or 
other process, or by commencing or 
instituting any suit whatsoever, seek or 
endeavour to compel any restitution of 
conjugal rights, nor shall not nor will 
commence or prosecute proceedings of 
Lny description against the said Anna 
R— B— in any ecclesiastical court or 
elsewhere ; nor shall nor will use any 
force, violence, or restraint to the per¬ 
son of the said Anna K— B- ; nor 
shall nor will, at any time during the 
said separation, sue, or cause \o be sued, 
any person or 'persons whomsoever for 
receiving, harbouring, lodging, protect¬ 
ing, or entertaining her, the said Anna 
R — B —, but that she, the aCid Anna 
R — B— , may ip, all things live as if 
she were a .feme sole and unmarried, 
without the restraint and coercion of 
the said Charles B—, or any person or 
person by his means, consent, or 
procurement; and also that all the 
clothes, furniture, and other the per¬ 
sonal estate and effects, of what nature 
or kind soever, now belonging or at 
any time hereafter to belong to, or be 
in the actual possession of her, the said 
Anna R — B —; end all such sumi. of 
money and personal ostate as slip, the 
said Anna R— - B—, or fhe said Charles 
B— in her Aght, shall or may at any 


acquire of he entitled to at law or in 
equity, by purchase, gift, will, intestacy, 
or otherwise, shall be th# sole and sepa¬ 
rate property of the Said Anna It— B 
to manage ordfr, sell, dispose of, and 
use the same in such manner, to all in¬ 
tents and purposes, as if she were a 
feme sole and Unmarried: And further, 
that he, the said Charles B—, his 
executors or administrators, or some 
or one* of them, shall and will well and 
truly pay, or cause to be paid, unto the 
said G— R— B, liis executors, admin¬ 
istrators, or assigns, a clear weekly 
payment or sum of —s., on Monday in 
each and every week during the life of 
the said Anna R— B—, but in trust 
for her, the said Anna R— B —, for 
her sepafiite maintenance and sExport: 
And the said G— R— B—, for him¬ 
self, his heirs, executors, and admin¬ 
istrators, doth hereby covenant and 
agree to and with the said Charles B—, 
his* executors, .administrators, and as^ 
signs, that she, the said Anna R-— B—, 
shall not nor will not, at any time or 
times hereafter, in any wise molest or 
disturb him the said Charles B—, or 
apply for any restitution of conjugal 
rights, or for alimony, or for any 
further or other allowance or separate 
maintenance than the said weekly sum 
of — s. ; and that, he, the said G— fi¬ 
ll his heirs, executors, or administra¬ 
tors, shall and will, from time to time, 
at all .times hereafter, save, defend, and 
keep harmless and indemnify the said 
t Charles B—, his heirs, ekecutors, and 
administrators, and his and their lands 
and tenements, goods and chattels, of, 
from, and against all and all manner 
of action *»d actions, suit and suits, 
and all other proceedings whatsoever 
which shall or may at any time here¬ 
after be brought, commenced, or pro¬ 
secuted against him the said Charles 
B—, his heirs, executors, or administra¬ 
tors, or any of them, and also of, from, 
and against all and every sum and sums 
of money, costs, damages, and expenses 
which he, the said Charles B—, his 
executors, administrators, and assigns, 
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or may suffer, sustain, or Ijb put unto, 
for, or by reason, or on acrount of any 
debt or debts 'which shall, at any time 
hereafter, dftring such separation as 
aforesaid, be contracted by the said 
Anna 11— B— , or bjbreasqp, or means, ! 
or on account of any act, matter, cause, ' 
or thing whatsoove^wrelating thereto. 
In witness whereof, tnf said parties to 
these presents*hJive hereunto set their 
hands and seals, the day and year first 
above written. • • 

1568. Divorce and other Ma¬ 
trimonial Causes. —The powers of 
the Ecclesiastical Court, so far as di¬ 
vorce is concerned, are abolished, and a 
new court, entitled the Court of Probate 
and Divorce, instituted. 

1569. By Divorce d memo. ft thoro 

is dffiant a^eparation only; it. docs 
not sever the matrimonial tie, so as to 
permit the parties to tontraet another 
marriage. These are now called judicial 
aeparations. • 

1670. By Suits of Jaetitaticgi of 
Marriage is meant suits which are, 
brought when a person maliciously and 
falsely asserts that he or she is already 
married to another, whereby a belief in 
their marriage is spread abroad, to the 
injury of the complaining party. 

1571. By Absolute Divorce is meant 
a dissolution of the lyaniage, by which 
the parties are set absolutely free from 
all marital engagements, ami capable 
of subsequent marriage. In these 
cases a decree nisi is first obtained, 


his wife, and she must not have been 
a consenting party to it. 

1574. persons cannot be legally 
Separated upon the mere disinclination 
of one or both to live together. The 
disinclination* must be proved upon 
reasons that the law recognises ; and 
the court must see that Jfcose reasons 
actually exist. 

1575. The Amount of €osts of a 
Judicial Separation or a divorce varies 
from £25 to £500 or more, according 
to the chcumstances of the suit, and 
the litigation that may ensue. But a 
person being a nanvm ma^oht.a.in relief 
from the court*by suing tn forma 
pamper is. Any such person mu«t lay 
a case before counsel, and obtain an. 
opinion from such counsel that he or 
she has reasonable grounds for appeal¬ 
ing to the court foi i clief. The opinion 
of the counsel inert then be laid before 
the judge ordinary, and leave bo ob¬ 
tained to proceed with the suit. 

1576. Magisterial Order for 
Protection of Wife’s Property. 
—When a wife is able to prove tl^it 
her husband has deserted hcr^Pithout 
cause and against her will, she may 
obtain from the Mattinioni*! Court, or 
from the j#tdge ordinary, an order to 
protect her against his cieditois, and 
against any person claiming under him, 
by waj. of pun base o^otlWrise, any 
property she may acquire by her own 
law fu 1 industry, o r may become possessed 
of after such desertion. 


which is made absolute after the lapse 
of a certain Time, unless the decree shoul^l 
be set aside by subsequent appeal. 

1572. The grounds of Divorce are 
very various, and in most eases fit only 
for confidential oommucsieation to a 
solicitor. In all cases a highly respect¬ 
able professional adviser should be 
employed. 

1578. A Sentenoe of Judjpial 
Separation may bo obtained either by 
the husband or the wife, on the ground 
of desertion without cause for two 
vesta or upwards. To constitute wil¬ 
ful desertion on the part of the husband, 
his absence must be against the will of 


1577. The Order may in any ease 
bo obtained from tlfe court., <md when 
the wife lives in London? from a police 
magistrate ; or wlioie she lives in the 
country, from two magistrates sitting 
in petty sessions. 

1578. The flrder doeB not prevent 
the Husband returning to his Wife, 
but only prevents his taking her earn¬ 
ings while the desertion continues. 

1579. The Order, when obtained, 
puts the wife in the same position with 
regard to ownership of property and tli« 
riglft to sue and be eu^i upon con¬ 
tracts (that is, all bargains and business 
transactions), as if she obtained the 
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decree of judicial separation, placing her, 
ihfaot, lit the situation of a single woman. 

1580. If after this* Order, is made, 
the husband, or any creditor of his, or 
person claiming through him by pur¬ 
chase or otherwise, shoulcf seize or con¬ 
tinue to hold any property of the wife, 
after notice such order, the wife 
may bring an action against her hus¬ 
band or such other person, and may 
recover the property itself, and doublo 
its value in money. 

1581. Liability of Husband for 
Wife’s Debts. —A husband is only 
liable for thp vjb 1 !*, 0 and liabilities f of 
his wife contracted htforo marriage to 
the extent of the property which 'he 
receives from, or becomes entitled to 
through his wife. The wife herself is 
liable to the extent of her separate 
property for all debts incurred by her 
cither before or after marriage. 

1582. Earnings, oto., of Married 
Women, —A married woman, after 
January 1, I8S.‘l, may carry on business 
separate from her hu.-band, arid is 
entitled absolutely for her separate use 
to alt ■tfuges and earnings acquired by 
her in any employment, occupation, 
or trad' 1 , irmwhich sbe is engaged, and 
which she carries on separately from 
lier husband, and to all money acquired 
by,her through the exercise o± any 
literarypwtist ’% or scientific skill, 
and her receipt alone is a good dis¬ 
charge for the amount. 

1583. Personal Property, §tc., of 
Married Women. —A woman married 
after January 1, 1883, is entitled to 
hold all real' and personal property 
which she was entitled to either at or 
after marriage, for her separate uso. 

1584. To Search^for Wills.— 
If you wish to examine a will, your 
best course is to go to “The Wills 
Office,” at Somerset House, Strand, 
havo on a slip of paper the name of 
the testator—this,vjn entering, give to 
d clerk whom you will see at a, desk 
on the right. At the same time pay"a 
shilling, and you will then he entitled 
to search all top heavy Index volumes 
for the testator’s name. The name 


found, the* clerk will hand over 
the will for pertiisal, and there is 
no difficulty whatever, provided ym 
know about the year of me testator'* 
death . The Indexes *are all arranged 
and numbered acd&rding to their years; 
Not only the names of those who left 
wills are given, b-ft also of those intes¬ 
tates to whose effects letters of admi¬ 
nistration have been granted. Therd is 
no charge beyond the shilling paid for 
entering. If you require a copy of the 
will, the clerk will calculate the expense, 
and you can have the copy in a few 
days. No questions whatever aw 
asked—nor does the length of the wifi; 
or the time occupied in reading it, make 
any difference in tire charge, Beyond 
the shilling paid on entering, there is 
no other demand whatever, unleSf'for 
copying the whole or a portion of the 
will'. If the deceased at the time of 
his death had a fixed place of abode 
within the district of any of the Dis¬ 
trict .Registries attached to the Court " 
of Probate, the will may now be 
proved, or letters of administration 
obtained from the district registrar. 
There are numerous district registries, 
viz., at Liverpool, Manchester, Bristol, 
York / Newcastle, Durham, and other 
places. If the will has not been proved 
in London, it w>U be found in the 
registry oi‘ the district in which the 
deceased dwelt at the time of his death. 
The same rules are observed in tbs 
country'as in London, with regard to 
examination, &c. The fee—one shil¬ 
ling—-is the same in all! Having 
ascertained that the deceased left a will, 
and that it has been proved, the next 
inquiry is, ‘ ‘ Where was it proved ? ** 
The above "Explanation and remark* 
gpplyalso to the administrations granted 
to the effects of those who died without 
wills. 

7585. Making a Will.—The 
personal property of any person de¬ 
ceased, loft undisposed of by deed or 
will, is divisible among hi* widow, 
should he leave one, and his nefit of 
kin, in the following order1. Chil¬ 
dren, grandehildren, greatrgrandchff- 
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dren, &c. The next inheritors, in the 
absence of these, are,—ii. Father;— 
if none, mother, and brothers and sis¬ 
ters, and their Children (but not their 
grandchildren); iii.iHis grandfathers 
and grandmothers;—if none, iv. Ilis 
uncles and aunts ; *Jf none, v. His 
cousins, and 'great-nephews and nieces. 

1586. If, the Deceased leave a 
Widow, but no child or children, one 
half of his personal estate wiM fall to 
his widow, and tho other half wili be 
divisible among the next of kin. The 
father of an intestate without children 
is entitled to one half of his estate, if 
he leave a widow, and to the whole if 
he leave no widow. When the nearest 
of kin are tho mother and tho brothers 
and^sisters, 4^e personal estate is divi¬ 
sible in equal portions, one of which 
will belong to the mother, and one to 
each of the brothers and sisters ; and if 
there be children of a deceased brother 
or sister, an equal portion is divisible 
among each family of children. 

1587. Wills, to be Valid, can only 
be made by persons at or above the age 
of twenty-one, and in a sound state of 
mind at the time of making the last, will 
and testament; not attainted of treason; 
nor u felon; nor an outlaw. As regards 
the power of married women to 
make wills, a married woman may 
make a will, disposing, as she may 
think fit, of all property to which she 
is entitled for her separate use.. 

1588. Ho Will is Valid unless it is 
in Writing? signed at the foot or end 
thereof by the testator, or by sonft 
Other person in his presence aud by his 
direction. And such signature must be 
made or acknowledged by -the testator, 
in the presence of two or more wit¬ 
nesses, all of whom must be present at 
the same time, and such witnesses roust 
attest and subscribe the will in the 
presence and with the knowledge of the 
testator 

1589. A Will or Codicil onoe made 
cannot be altered or revoked, unless 
through a similar formal process to 
that under which it was .made; Or by i 
some other writing declaring an intea-j 


tion to revoke the same, and executed 
in the manner i 14 which an original will 
is required to be executed; or by the 
burning, tearing, or otherwise destroy¬ 
ing the samedby tho testator, or bysomo 
person in his presence and by his direc¬ 
tion with tho intention of revoking the 
same. * 

1590. Ho Will or Codicil, or any 
pjrt of cither, that has once been 
revoked by any or all of these acts, can 
be revival again, unless it be executed 
in the manner that a fresh will or 
codicil is required tobe. 

1591. Altertfums Wills of 
Codicils require tho signature of the 
testator and of two witnesses to be 
made upon the margin, or upon some 
other part of tho will, opposite or near 
to the alteration. 

1592. Every Will is revoked by tho 
subsequent marriage of the testator or 
testatrix, except a will made in the 
exercise of a power of appointment, 
when the property appointed thereby 
would not, in default of appointment, 
pass to tho heir, executor, oj** 4 minft- 
trator, or next of kin of the testator or 
testatrix, 

1593. TJJiere being no Stamp Duty, 

or tax, on a will itself, it should be 
written on plain parchment or paper. 
Nor is it necessary, thonghahvava ad- 
visabltf where means uTe sufficient, to 
employ a professional adviser to draw 
up and complete the execution of a will. 

1594. If it be intended to give a 
Legacy to an illegitimate (j^ild, the 
testator must not class Jhim with the 
lawful children, or designate him simply 
as the child, of his reputed parent, 
whether father or mother, but must 
describe the child by namo as the re¬ 
puted child of ——- or — 5 —, so as to 
leave no doubt of identity. 

1595. Wearing Apparel, Jewels, &e., 
belonging to a wifj are considered in 
law her “ paraphernaliaand though 
liable for the husband's debts while 
livifg, cannot be willed away from her 
by her husband, unless^ he wills to he* 
other things in lieu uveagof, expressing 
such intention and desir\ in the wi£ 
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The wile may then make her choice 
whether she will accept the substituted 
gift, or remain possessed of what the 
law declares her entitled to. 

1596. Where Property is Con¬ 
siderable, and of different kinds,-—or 
even where inconsiderable, if of diffe¬ 
rent kinds, afid to be disposed of to 
married orr otlier persons, or for the 
benefit of children, for charities, in¬ 
trusts of any description, it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary and proper* that a 
qualified legal advisor should superin¬ 
tend the executionthe will. 

1597. Wffiflt a Person has resoltel 
upon Making a Will, he should select 
from among his friends persons of trust 
to become his exeeutois, and should 
obtain their consent to act. And it is 

, advisable that a duplicate copy of the 
will should be entrusted to the executor 
or executors. Or lie should otherwise 
deposit a copy of his will, or the original 
will, in tho office provided by the 
Probate Court for the safe custody of 
wills. 

'159£'C-The following is a simple 
Form Of Will: —This is the last will 
and testament of J— B—, of No. 3, 
King’s Road, Chelsea. I hereby give, 
devise, and bequeath to my wife, Mary 
B—her heirs, executors, and adminis¬ 
trators., for her and their own use and 
benefit, absolutely and for ever’ all my 
estate and effects, both real and personal, 
whatsoever and wheresoever, and of 
what nature a?id quality soever and I 
hereby appoint hem the said Mary B—, 
solo executrix* of this my will. In 
witness whereof I hare hereunto set 

my hand this-day of- 

one thousand eight hundred and-. 

* John B—. 

Signed by the said John B — in the 
presence of us, present at the same 
timp, who, in liis presence, and in the 
presence of each other, attest and sub¬ 
scribe our names .as witnesses hereto. 

John Williams, 16, Oxford Street, 
Westminster# * 

Henry Jones,- 19, Regent Street, 
Westminster/* 

- 1599, Other Forms of Wills give 


particular legacies to .adults, or to 
infants, with, direction for application 
of interest during minority; to infanta, 
to be paid at twentyAme without in¬ 
terest ; specific legacies of government 
stock; general legacies of ditto; spe¬ 
cific legacies of leasehold property or 
household prop^pty; immediate or de¬ 
ferred annuities ; to daughters or sons 
for life, and after them their children; 
legacies'with directions for the applica¬ 
tion of the money; bequests to wife, 
with conditions as to future marriage; 
define tho powers of trustees, provide 
for and direct the payment of debts, &c. 
All these more complicated forms of 
wills require the superintendence of a 
professional adviser. 

1600. Crossing Clpqueski’-If 
cheques have two parallel lines drawn 
ftuoss them, with or without the addi¬ 
tion of the words “ <$• 6b.,” they will 
only be paid to a banker. 

1601. Banker’s Name across Cheque. 
—If, in addition, tho name of any par¬ 
ticular banker be written across the 
cheque, it will only ho paid to that 
banker or his agont. 

1602. Effect of Words “Not Nego¬ 
tiable” on Cheque.—If the words “Not 
Negotiable ” be written across a cheque, 
the lawful holder of the cheque is not 
prevented thereby from negotiating it. 
The offect of theso words is to prevent 
any person receiving a cheque so marked 
from auquiring a better title to itf than 
the person had from whom he received 
if. If, therefore, such a cheque has 
been stolen, the thief cannot, by passing 
it away for value, vest, in the person so 
acquiring it a good title. 

1603. Repayment of Money, 
etc., borrowed when under Age. 
--An infant, or person under twenty- 
one years of age, is not liable to repay 
money borrowed by him, nor to pay foi 
goods supplied to him, unless they be 
necessaries. 

1604. Acceptance of liability.— 
Epen if a person after coming of> age 
promise to pay debts contracted during 
infancy, he js not liable*, whether the 
promise be made in writing nr net. 
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1806. limitation 0f Recovery be brought in County Court,— All 
Of Land Or Real Estate. —A per- actions,,! for compensation under the 
eon becoming entitled to any land or above Act must be brought in the 
retd estate, fliust bring an action to County Court, and commenced within 
recover it within twelve vears from the sir raonths%f the accident, or, in case 
time when his right accnied, otherwise the workman die and the action is 
his claim will be#*rrred by the “ Sta- brought by bis representatives, then 
tute of .Limitations.^ within twelve months from his death, 

1006. Recovery of Damages 1610. Bills of Sale. ^-The “ Bills 
by Workmen from Employer. ,of Sale Act,” which came into 
—By the “Employers’ Liability Act,” operation on November 1, 1882,effects 
1880, a workman may recover from liis several* noteworthy changes of the 
employer damages for personal injuries utmost importance. It repeals part qf» 
sustained by him in the course of hi3 the Act of 1878 repealed the 

employment, if the accident, happen if cl of 185 L • 
through any one of the following *1611. What the term “ Bill of Sale” 
Causes :— includes. —The term “ hill of sale ” is 

i. A defect in the way, works, made to include, in addition to those 

mrwhinei^. or plant used* in the em- assignments of personal property which 
ployer’s business, and which defect the were within its meaning under the Act 
employer negligently allows to remain of 1851, “inventories of goods with 
unremedied. receipt thereto attached, and receipts 

ii. Tho negligence of some super- for purchase-moneys of goods,” where 

intendent or overlooker in the service the goods remain in the possession of 
of the employer. the seller, and also an agreement to 

iii. The negligence of the foreman or give a bill of sale. __ m 

Other person in the service of the em- 1612. What the term ^"Personal 


ployer, whose orders or directions the Chattels ” includes.—The term “ per- 
workman was bound to obey and did sonal chattels” has also a wider 
obey. moaning Jihan under the old law, as 

iv. The act or omission of any per- it includes fixtures and growing crops 
son in the service o| the employer done when separately assigned, and trade 
or made in obedience to the rules, bye- machinery when aj^gigim5f^ogether 
laws, or instructions of the employer. with an interest in land |pas to require 
V. The negligence of any person in registration, 
the ^service of the employer-who has 1013. Chief Provisions Of the Aot. 
tho charge or control of any signal, - -AH Ttills of sale made or given in con-* 
points, locomotive engine, or train uppn sideration of any turn undo# J&30 are 
a railway. void, hlo bill of sale*executed after 

1807. Amount Recoverable.—The the Act shall bo any protection to the 
largest sum which a workman can re- goods comprised therein against dis- ‘ 
cover in any of the above cases is tress for poor and other parochial 
limited to the amount of tho average rate 3 . * 

earnings for three years of a person in 1614. Instruments giving Powers , 
his situation. of Distress.—Certain instruments giving 

1008. Notice to Employer. —Notice powers of distress are also to be 
in writing of the injury must he given registered under tlie Aot to be of any 
to the employer, or sent by registered validity against the trustees in bank- 
post, giving the name and address of Aptcy or execution creditors, 
thosperson in j ured, the date of the%c- $015. Registration Iff Bill of Sold. 
Bident, and stating in ordinary language —Every bill of sale*mrist be registered 
-the cause of the injury, . within seven days of its ’Woking, instead 

1008. Actions for Compensation to pi within twenty-me daj\ as under the 
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aid law; and provision in made to pre¬ 
vent the evasion of the Act of 1878 
by means of renewed bills ox sale in 
Impact of the same debt—a pi notice 
much ream ted to up to (lift paesini' of 
that Act in order to avoid registration. 

1816. llepewal of Registration.— 
Registration of unsatisfied bills of sale 
must be renewed every Jive years. 

1617. Voidanoe of Bill of Sale.— 

A bill of sale executed within seven 
days after the execution of - a prior 
unregistered bill of sale, if comprising 
all or part chattels, and if 

given as a security for '■die same debtor 
any part thoreof,will he absolutely void. 

1618. Bills of Sale to be Executed 
ia presenoe of Solicitor- —To prevent 
necessitous persons being inveigled 
by sharpers into signing hills of sale 
for sums in excess of advances, or in 
blank, as has been done in some cast's, 
every bill of sale shall be executed in 
the presence of a solicitor, who shall 
state in the attestation that before the 
e^acution of the bill of salo the chert 
thereof'‘iVad been explained to the 
grantor by the attesting solicitor. 

1619. Preserving* Fruit.— The 
grand secret of preserving is to deprive 
the fruit of its water of vegetation in 
the shortest time possible; for which 
purpose' ^ 1 .fruit ought, to be gathered 
just at the jpoint of proper maturity. 
An ingenious French writer considers 
fruit of all kinds as having four distinct 
periods of maturity—the maturity of 
vegetation, of bonification, of expec¬ 
tation, and of coetion. 

1620. The First Period he considers 
to be that when, having gone through 
the vegetable processes up to the ripen¬ 
ing, it appears ready to drop spon¬ 
taneously. i This, however, is a period 
Which arrives sooner in the warm 
climate of France than in the colder 
orchards of England ; hut its absolute 
presence may be ascertained by the 
general filling out. of tho rind, by f$je 
bloom, by thh smell, and by the facility 
with which it nay be plucked from the 
branch. But even in France, as gene¬ 
rally practised in England, this period 


may be hastened, either by cutting cir¬ 
cularly through the outer rind at the 
foot of the branch, so as to^revent the 
return of the sap, or by bending the 
branch to a horizontal position on an 
espalier, whi6h answers the same pur¬ 
pose. 

1621. The Serond Period, or that of 
Honeyfication, consists u^the ripeness 
and flavour which fruits of all kinds 
acquire hi plucked <v few days before 
arriving at their first maturity, and 
preserved under a proper degroe of 
temperature. Apples may acquire or 
arrive at this second degree of maturity 
upon the tree, but it too often happens 
that the flavour of the fruit is thus lost, 
for fruit over-ripe is always found to 
have parted’with a portion of its flawHir, 

1622. The Third Stage, or of Ex¬ 
pectation, as the theorist, quaintly terms 
it, is that which is acquired by pulpy 
fruits, which, though sufficiently ripe 
to drop off the tree, are even then hard 
and sour. This is tho case with several 
kinds both of apples and pears, not to 
mention other fruits, widen always im¬ 
prove after keeping in the confectionery, 
—hut with respect to the medlar and 
the quince, this maturity of expectation 
is absolutely necessary. 

1623. The Fourth Degree of ma¬ 
turity, or of Oort ton, is 'completely 
artifieial, and is nothing more nor less 
than the change produced upon fruit by 
the aid of culinary heat. 

1624. Maturity of Vegetation. 
—We have already pointed Out the 
first object necessary in the preservation 
of fruit, its maturity of vegetation, and 
we may apply the same principle to 
flowers or leases which may he gathered 
for use. 

1626. The Flowers ought to be 
gathered a day or two before the petals 
are ready to drop off spontaneously on 
the 1 setting of the fruit: and the leaves 
must ho plucked before the season has 
begun to rob them of their vegetable 
jupces. The degroo of heat necessary 
for the purpose of drying must next be 
considered, as it differs considerably 
with respect to .different substances. 
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1626. Flowers or ^omatic Plants 
require the smallest increase of heat 
beyond the temperature of the season, 
provided thttf season he genial: some¬ 
thing more for rinds or roots, and a 
greater heat for %ruits|; but this heat 
must not be carried to excess. 

1627. PhiloS^hio Confectioners 
may avail themselves of the thermo¬ 
meter; bfft practice forms the best 
guide in this case, and therefore we»! 
shall say, without speaking of degrees | 
of Fahrenheit or Reaumur, that if llie 
necessary heat for flowers is one, that 
for rinds and roots must he one and a 
quarter, that for fruits one and three 
quarters, or nearly double of what one 
may he above the freezing point. 

3.628. Hints abopt making: 
Preserves. — It is not generally 
known that boiling fruit a long time, 
and skimming it well, without sugar, 
and without a cover to the preserving 
pan, is a very economical and excellent 
way—economical, •because the#bulk of 
the scum rises from the fruit , and „iot. 
from the sugar; but the latter should 
be good. Boiling it without a cover 
allows the evaporation of all the watery 
particles therefrom, and renders the 
preserves firm and w r ell flavoured. The 
proportions are, three quarters of a 
pound of sugar 4o a pound of fruit. 
Jam made in this way of currants, 
strawberries, raspberries, or goose¬ 
berries, is excellent. The sugar should 
he added after the ekimmifig is com¬ 
pleted. * 

1629. To make a Syrup.— 

Dissolve one pound of sugar in about 
a gill of water, boil for a few minutes, 
skimming it till quite clear. To every 
two pounds of sugar *add the white of 
one egg well beaten. Boil very quickly, 
and skim carefully while boiling. 

1630. Covering for Preserves. 
—-White paper cut to a suitable size, 
dipped in brandy, and put over the 
preserves wben cold, and then a double, 
naper tied over the top. All preserves 1 
Should stand a night before thly are 
covered. Instead of brandy, the white 
of eggs may be used to glaze the paper 


covering, and the paper may be pasted 
round the edge of the pot instead of 
tied—ft will Exclude the air bettor. 

1031. To Bottle Fruits.— J*et 
the fruit to be preserved be quite <hT» 
and without blemish. Take a bottle 
that is perfectly clean and dry withfn, 
and put in the fruit in layers, sprinkling 
sugar between each layer, put in the 
bung, and tie bladder owr, setting the 
bottles, bung downwards, in a large 
stew pan of cold water, with hay be¬ 
tween 1 to prevent breaking. When the 
skin is just cracking, take them ou^^, 
^All preserves r^’’^^xclusion from 
the air. Plafe a piece of paper nipped 
•in sweet oil over the top of the fruit; 
prepare thin paper, immersed in gum- 
water, and while wet, press it over and 
around the lop of the jar; as it dries, 
it will become quite firm and tight. 

1632. Apples for keeping should 
be laid out on a dry floor for throe 
w r eeks. They may then be packed 
away in layers, with dry straw between 
them. Each apple should be rubbed 
with a dry cloth as it is put away. 
They should be kept in Hftsool place, * 
but should bo sufficiently covered with 
etraw r to protect them from frost. They 
should 1*3 plucked on a dry day. 

1633. Dried Apples are pro¬ 
duced by taking fine apples of good 
quality, and placing,a very 
slow' oven for several hours. Take 
them out occasionally, rub and press * 
them flat. Continue until they are 
dom? If they look day, rub over them 

a little clarified iftigar. 

1634. Preserved Rhubarb.— 
Peel one pound of the finest rhubarb, 
and cut it into pieces of two inches in 
length ; add three quarters of a pound 
of white sujf&r, and the rind and juice 
of one lemon—the rind* to be cut into 
narrow strips. Put all into a preserving* 
kettle, and simmer gently until the 
rhubarb is quiie#>oft; take it out care¬ 
fully with a silver spoon, and put it 
into jars ; then boil the syrup a Suffi¬ 
cient time to make ilfkeep well,—say 
one hour,—and p*i» it over the fruit. • 
When cold, put a reaper soaked in » 
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brandy over it, and tie the jars down up with bladder when cold, with paper 
with a bladder to exclude the air, dipped in brandy over the preserve. 

This preserve should be mad d'in the 1639, Preserved Plums,—Another 
spring. Way. — Plums for ooiiputfh use are 

1635. Dry Apricots. — Gather very good done in treacle. Put your 
before ripe, scald in a jar pift into boil- plums into ajj eafthon vessel that 
ing water, pare and stone them; put into holds a gallon, having first, slit each 
a syrup of hal£ their weight of sugar, plum with a knife ./'To three quoits of 
in the proportion of half ft pint of plums put a pintrof treacle, Cover 
water to two? pounds of sugar; scald, them over, and set them *n hot coals 
and then boil until they are clear, in the chimney comer. Lot them stew 
Stand for two days in the syrup, then for twelve*hours or nfore, occasionally 
put into a thin candy, and scald’ them stirring, and next day put them up in 
’n,it. Keep two days longer in the jars. JL)ono in this manner, they w'ill 
candy, heating,^’ * ^;eh <lav, and thei^ keep till the next spring. 

lay thorn on glasses to dfy. * 1640. To Preserve Lemons, , 

1636. Preserved Peaches. — Whole, for Dessert. — Take six 

Wipe and pick the fruit, and have ready fine, fresh, well-shaped lemons, cut a 
a quarter of the weight of fine sugar in hole just roupd the stalk, and within 
powder. Put the fruit into an ice-pot marrow-spoon scoop out the'pips, and 
that shuts very close ; throw the sugar press out the juice, hut leave the pulp in 
over it, and then cover tho fruit w ith the lemons. Put tfiem into a bowl with, 
brandy. Between tbe top and cover of two or three quarts of spring water, to 
the pot put a double piece of grey steep out the bitterness. Leave them 
paper, Set the pot in a saucepan of three days, changing tho waiter each , 
water till tho brandy is as hot as you day; or only two days if you wish 
can bear to put your finger into, but do them to be very bitter. Straift tho 
not let it'utlil. Put the fruit into a jar, juice as soon as squeezed out, boil it 
and pour on tho brandy. Cover in with one pound of loaf sugar (setting 
same manner as preserves. the jar into w’hich it was strained in 

1637. Brandy Peach.eC. —Drop I a pan of boiling water fifteen or twenty 

them into a weak boiling lye, until minutes); tie it up, quite hot , with 
the skin can be wiped off. Make a bladder, and set by till wanted. Taste 
thin syrfiJTtv-caver them, boil v.util ' tbe waiter the lemons are lying in at the 
they are soft to the finger-nail; make end of the third day; if not latter, lift 
a rich syrup, and add, after they come the lemons out into a china-lined pan, 
from the fire, and while hot, tho jiime pour the ivatcr through a strainer upon 
quantity of brandy as syrup. *' The them, boil gonlly one or twp hours; 
fruit mu-t-be covered' set fry in a pan. Boil again next day, 

1638. Preserved Plums. —Cut until so tender that the head of a large 
your plums in half (they must not be needle will easily pierce the rind. Put 
quite ripe), and take out tho stones, in one pound of loaf sugar, make it just 
Weigh the plums, and allojv a pound of boil, and leave to cool, Next day boil 
loaf sugar to a pound of iruit. Crack the syrup, and pour'it on the lemons; 

t the stones, take out the kernels, and add one pound of sugar, and hot water 
break them in pieces. Boil the plums to supply what was boiled aw r ay. Lift 
and kernels very slowly for about | out tlr. lemons, and boil the syrup and 
fifteen minutes, in st little wafer pour on them again every day for a 
possible. Then spread them on a lai ge fortnight, then every three or four days# 
dish to cool, and strain the liquor, adding gradually three pounds of sugar. 
Next day add your syrup, and boil for When the lemons look clear and bright 
fifteen minutes. /Put into jars, pour boil the syrup pretty hard, add the 
the juice over j'&hen warm, and tic lemon juice which had been set by, just 
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boil, skim; put the leuytns into jars, 
pour the syrup upon them, and tie up 
tire jars iwMntly with bladder. 

1641. Preserved Ginger. — 
Scald the young roots till they become 
tender, peel them, and (place in cold 
water, frequently changing the water: 
then put into a tmr; syrup, and, in a 
few days, put into jars, and pour a 
rich syrup oVer them. 

1642. To Preserve Eggs.— It 
has been long known to housewives, 
that the great secret of preserving eggs 
fresh is to place the small end down¬ 
wards, and keep it in that position— 
Other requisites not being neglected, 
such as to have the eggs perfectly fresh 
when deposited for keeping, not allow- 
intsJ.hem to become wet, keeping them 
cool iti wlfrrn weather, and avoiding 
freezing in winter. r |\ako an inch hoard 
of convenient size, say a foot wide, and 
two and a half feet long, and boro it 
full of holes, each about an inch and a 
half in diameter ; a hoard of tMs size 
may have five dozen holes bored in i.', 
for as many eggs. Then nail strips of 
thin board two inches wide round the 
edges to serve as a ledge. Boards such 
as this may now he made to constitute 
the shelves of a cupboard in a cool cel¬ 
lar. The only precaution necessary is 
to place the eggs u»fast as (hey are laid 
in these holes, "with the small end down¬ 
wards, and they will keep for months 
perfectly fresh. The great advantage 
of this plan is tho perfect case with 
which the fresh eggs tire packed away, 
and again obtained when wanted. • A 
carpenter would make such a board for 
a trifling charge. 

1643. Preserving ' $ggs.— Another 
Method. —The several modes recom¬ 
mended for preserving eggs any lenjfth 
of time are not always successful. The 
egg, to be preserved well, should be 
kept at a temperature so low th*t the 
air and fluids within its shell shall not 
he brought into a decomposing condi¬ 
tion,^ and, at tho same time, the air 
ouxidde of its shell should be excluded, 
in order’ to prevent its action in any 
way upon the egg*- # * 


1644. Preserving Eggs, Mixture 
for. —The following mixture for pre¬ 
serving eggs was patented several years 
ago by Mr. Jayne, of Sheffield. He 
alleged that, by means of it ho could 
keep eggs two years. A part of Ms 
composition is often made use of— 
perhaps the whole of it \^uld he better. 
Put into a tub or vessel one bushel of 
quicklime, two pounds of* salt, half a 
pound of cream of tartar, and mix the 
same together, with as much water as 
will reduce the composition, or mix¬ 
ture, to that consistence that it wilfr** 
c#nse an egg ]>ut ^<-.r * ’swim with 
its top just above the liquid; then placo 
tfic eggs therein. 

1645. Eggs may be Preserved 

by applying with a brush a solution of 
gum arabic to the shells, and after¬ 
wards packing them in dry charcoal 
dust. 

1646. Bad Butter may be im- 

pro\cd greatly by dissolving it in 
thoroughly hot water ; let it cool, then 
skim it oil, and churn again, adding a 
little good salt and suaaa . . ^ snail 
portion can be tried and approved 
before doing a larger quantity. The 
water should be merely Hbt enough to 
melt the flutter, or it will become oily. 

1647. Rancid Butter.—TMs 
nmy bo restored by melting it in a 
wat<* hath, with sorr^s^uhftoTy pow¬ 
dered animal charcoal, which has been 
thoroughly sifted from dust, and 
stiainjM through flannel. 

1648. Salt flutter may be fresh-* 

cned by churning it ^vith mHP milk, 
in the proportion of a pound of butter 
to a quart of milk. Treat the butter 
in all respects in churning as fresh. 
Cheap earthenware chums for domestic 
use may be had at any hardware shop. 

1649. To Preserve tMilk. —Pro¬ 
vide bottles, wMch must be perfectly 
clean, sweet, and dry; draw the milk 
from the cow inl4 ilie bottles, and as 
4bet are filled, immediately cork them 
w|ll up, and fasten the §prks with pack¬ 
thread or wire. Then spread a little 
straw at tho bottflnr of a boiler, on 

wMch place the bottft-s, with straw 

\ 
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between them, until the boiler contains a 
sufficient quantity. Fill it (3 up with 
cold water; heat the water, and as soon 
as it begins to boil, draw tho fire, and 
let the whole gradually .''ool. When 
quite cold, take out the bottles and pack 
them in sawdust, in hampers, and stow 
them in the Toolost part of tho house. 
Milk preserved in this manner, and 
allowed to remain even eighteen months 
in bottles, will he as sweet as when 
first milked from the cow. 

1650. Meat may be kept several 

relays in tho height of summer, sweet 

and good, frjr^uuy ^covering it with 
bran, and hanging it in some high or 
windy room, or m a passage where 
there is a current of air. 

1651. Hams, Tongues, &c., 
Glazing for.-— Boil a shin of beef 
twelve hours in eight or ten quarts of 
water; draw the gravy from a knuckle 
of veal in the same manner ; pur the 
same herbs and spices a*s if for soup, and 
add the whole to tho shin of beef. It 
must bo boiled till reduced to a quart. 
It+vill |^Y’y good for a year; and when 
wanted for use, warm a little, and 
spread over tho ham, tongue, &c., with 
a feather. " 

1652. Curing of H&ms and 
Bacon. —The most simple method is 
to use one ounce and a half of common 
soda andthe s'^e quantity of saltpetre, 
to fourteen pounds of ham or bacon, 
using the usual quantity of salt. Tho 
soda prevents that hardnoss in the lean 

' of the bacon which is so often found, 
and WiMi it qu^to mellow all through, 
besides being a preventive of rust. 

1653. Preserving Mackerel. 
—Mackerel are at certain times exceed¬ 
ingly plentiful, especially to those who 
live sear the coast. They may be 
preserved so' as to make an excellent 
and Well-flavoured dish, weeks or 
months after the season is past, by the 
following means. slaving chosen som e 
fine fish, cleanse them perfectly, 4 'an I 
either boil th$rn or lightly fry them in 
oil. The fish should be divided, and 
the bones, heads, and skins removed ; 
they should non be well nibbed over 


with the JUlowing seasoning :—For 
every dozen good-sized fish use throe 
tablespoonfuls of salt (heaped), one 
ounce and a half of ^common black 
pepper, six or eig^t cloves, and a little 
mace, finely powdered, and as much 
nutmeg, grated, asdhe operator chooses 
to afford,—not,. however, exceeding 
one nutmeg. Lot tho whplo surface be 
well covered with the seasoning ; then 
lay thetfish in layers packed into a 
stone jar (not a glazed one); cover the 
whole with good vinegar, and if they 
be intended to be long kept, pour salad 
oil or melted fat over the top. Caution. 
—Tho glazing on earthen jars is mad® 
from lead or arsenic, from which vine¬ 
gar draws forth poison. 

1654. Preserving- Pgg&toe*.— 
The preservation of potatoes by dipping 1 , 
them in boiling water is a valuable and 
useful discovery. Largo quantities 
iqay bo cured at once, by putting them 
into a basket as large as the vessel con¬ 
taining the boiling water will admit, 
and then just dipping them a minute 
or two, at tho utmost. The germ, 
which is so near the skin, is thus de¬ 
stroyed without injury to the potato. In 
this way several tons might bo cured 
in a few hours. They should bo then 
dried in a warm oven, and laid up in 
sacks, secure froni the frost, in a dry 
place. 

1655. To Preserve Cupum--* 
bers.— iTake large and fresh-gatherod 
cucumbers ; split them down and take 
out all the seeds, lay them in salt and 
Water, sufficiently strong to bear an egg, 
for three days ; set them on a fire with 
cold water, and a small lump of alum, 
and boil them a few minutes, or till 
tender; drain them, and pour on them 
nothin syrup let them lie two days; 
boil tho syrup again, and put it over 
the cucumbers ; repeat this part of the 
process a second and a third time: 
then have ready some fresh clarified 
sugar, boiled to a Mow (which may be 
known by dipping the skimmer i r ;tp 
the sugar, and blowing strongly through 
the holes of it; if little bladders appear, 
it has attained that degree); put in 
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the cucumbers, and simmer for five 
minutesset by till next day;—boil 
the syrupy and cucumbers again, and 
put them ii^fdasses for use. 

1656. Pickling. —There are three 
methods of pickling; th^ most simple 
is merely to put the article into cold 
vinegar. The strdh^rcst pickling vine¬ 
gar of white wine should always be 
used for pick}os; and for white pickles, 
use distilled viuegar. This method may 
be recommended for all such Vegetables 
as, being hot themselves, do not require 
the addition of spice, and such as do 
not require to be softened by heat, as 
capsicums, chili, nasturtiums, button- 
onions, radish-pods, horseradish, garlic, 
and shalots. lJalf fill the jars with 
best vinegar, till them qp with the 
vefBtalft&SFand tie down immediately 
with bladder and leather. One ad¬ 
vantage of this plants that those who 
grow nasturtiums, radish-pods, and so 
forth, in their own gardens, may gat he: 
them from day to day, when they are 
exactly of tho proper growth. Tberj' 
are very much better if pickled quite 
fresh, and all of a size, which can 
scarcely be obtained if they be pickled 
all at the same time. The onions 
should be dropped in the vinegar as 
fast as peeled; this secure'? their colour. 
The horseradish should be scraped a 
little outside, and cut up in rounds 
half an inch deep. 

- 1657. The Second Method of Piok- 
ling is that of heating viribgar and 
spice, ant^ pouring them hot over the 
vegetables to be pickled, which jiro 
previously prepared by sprinkling with 
salt, or immersing in brine. I)o not 
boil the vinegar, for if so its strength 
will evaporate. Put the vinegar and 
spice into a jar, bung it down tightly, 
ti© a bladder over, and let it stand on 
the hob or on a trivet by the side of the 
fire for ’three or four days; shako it 
vrifil three or four times a day. This 
method may be applied to gherkins, 
French beans, cabbage, brocoli, cauli¬ 
flowers, onions, and bo forth. 

1658. The Third Method of Hck- 
1$21$ is when the vegetables are in a 


greater or less degree done over the fire. 
Walnuts, artichokes, artichoke bottoms, 
and beetroots afe done thus, and some¬ 
times onions and cauliflowers. 

1659. french Beans.— The best 
sort for this purpose are white runners. 
They are very large, long beans, but 
should bo gathered quito^oung, before 
they are half-grown; they may be 
done in the same way as described in 
par. 1656. 

1660. Onions. —Onions should be 

chosen iibout the sizo of marbles: the 
silver-skinned sort are tie best., Prf*— 
p^rc a brine, and into it hot; 

lot them remaifi one or two days, then 
dtain them, and when quite dry, put 
them into clean, dry jars, and cover 
them with hot pickle, in every quart of 
which bus been steeped one ounce each 
of horseradish sliced, black pepper, all¬ 
spice, and salt, with or without, mustard 
seed. In all pickles the vinegar should 
always be two inches or more above 
tho vegetables, as it is sure to shrink, 
and if the vegetables are not thoroughly 
immersed in pickle thoy will n ot k$op. 

1661. Red Cabbage.— CHuose fine 
firm cabbages—the largest are not the 
best; trim off the outside leaves; 
quarter 116 cabbage, take out the large 
stalk, slice the quarters into a cullender, 
and sprinkle a little salt between the 
lavej;®; put but a littl#u^.ltr^C3o much 
will spoil the colour; let it remain in 
the cullender till next day, shake it well, 
that all the brine may run off; put it 
in jarsj*cover it with a hot pickle com¬ 
posed of black pepper and rsilayeoe, of 
each an ounce, ginger*poundcd, horse¬ 
radish sliced, and salt, of each half an 
ounce, to every quart of vinegar (steeped 
ns above directed); two capsicums may 
be added to a quart, or one drachm of 
cayenne. 

‘1662. Garlic and Shalots.—Garlic 
and shalots may bo pickled in the same 
way as onions. © 

t 1663. Melons, Mangoes and Long 
Cucumbers may all be done in the same 
manner. Melons should not be much 
more than half-grcTwh; cucumbers full 
grown, but not overgrown. Out, off 
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the top, but leave it hanging by a bit 
of rind,, which is to seive as a hinge to 
a box-lid; with a maivow-spC/on scoop 
out all tho seeds, and till the fruit w ith 
equal pat!# of mustard seed, ground 
pepper, and ginger, or Hour of mustard 
instead of tho seed, and two or three 
cloves of garlic. Tho lid which en¬ 
closes tho spice may bo sewed down 
or tied, by running a white thread 
through the cucumber and through tho 
lid, then, after tying it together, cut oif 
the cuds. The pickle may be prepared 
jyith the spices directed for cucumbers, 
Or with th^JiiUgvj.ng, which boqrs 
a nearer resemlnance "to tho Indian 
method:—Tor each quart of vinegar 
put salt, flour of mustard, curry 
powder, bruised ginger, turmeric, half 
an ounce of each, cayenne pepper one 
drachm, all rubbed together with a 
large glassful of salad oil; sbalots two 
ounces, and garlic half an ounce, 
sliced; steep the spice in tho vinegar 
as before directed, and put the vege¬ 
tables into it hot. 

1664. Brocoli or Cauliflowers.— 
Choose '^uon as are firm, and of full 
size ; cut away all tho leaves, and pare 
tho stalk; ftull away the flowers by 
hunches, steep in brine twoclays, then 
drain them, wipe them dry, and put 
them into hot pickle; or merely infuse 
for thraa*.djj*\s^tkroc ounces of t curry 
powder in cveiy* quart of vinegar. 1 ” 

1665. ¥alnuts.—Be particular in 
obtaining them exactly at tho proper 

t season; if they go beyond tile middle 
of July. Jherc is darfgcr of their becom¬ 
ing hard and Moody. Steep them a 
week in brine. If they are wanted to 
he soon ready for use, prick them with 
a pin, or run a larding-pin several 
times through them; But if they are 
not wanted in haste, this method had 
better be left alone, l'ut them into 
a kettle of brine, and give them a 
gentle simmer, thqn drain thorn on a 
sieve, and lay them on fish drainers (iq* 
what is equally good, the cover of a 
wicker hampefj, in an airy place, until 
they become black; then make a 
pickle of vinegar, adding to every 


quart, black^pepper one ounce, gingeq 
sbalots, salt," and mustard seed, one 
ounce each. Most pickle vinegar, 
when the vegetables jscJ used, may 
be turned to use, walnut pickle in 
particular; \joil it? up, allowing to each 
quart, four or six anchovies chopped 
small, and a large/tWespoonful of sha- 
lots, also chopped. Let it stand a few 
days, till it is quite clefir, then pour 
oif and bottle, it is an excellent store 
sauce for hashes, Ash', and various other 
purposes. 

1666. Beetroots. —Boil or bake them 
gently until they are nearly done; ac¬ 
cording to the size of the root they will 
require from an hour and'a half to two 
hours; drain them, and when they 
begin to <mol, peel and cut hi j^ces 
half an inch thick, then puf¥hem into 
a pickle composed of black pepper and 
allspice, of eaelf one ounce; ginger 
pounded, horseradish sliced, and salt, of 
each half an ounce, to every quart of 
vinoprir, steeped. * Two capsicums may 
-be added to a quart, or one drachm of 
cayenne. 

1667. Artichokes. — Gather young 
artichokes as soon as formed; throw 
them into boiling brine, and let them 
boil two minutes ; drain them ; when 
cold and dry, put them in jars, and 
cover with vinegar., prepared as method 
the third, but the only spices employed 
should be ginger, mace, and nutmeg. 

1668. Artichoke Bottoms. —Select 
full-grown artichokes and boil them; 
not so much as for eating, but just 
uptil the loaves can bo pulled; remove 
them and the choke ; in taking oif tho 
stalk, be careful not to break it off so 
as to bring away any of the bottom ; it 
would be better to, pare them with a 
fClver knife, and leave half an inch of 

I tender stalk coming to a point; when 
1 old, add vinegar and spice, the saflie 
as fer artichokes. 

1669. Mushrooms. — Choose small 
white mushrooms; they should be of 
but one night’s growth. Cut off Jhe 
roofa, and rub the mushrooms clean 
with a bit of flannel and salt; put 
them in a jar; allowing to every quart 
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of mushrooms one ounce of salt, one ; 
ounce of ginger, half f&i ounce of 
■whole pepper, eight blades of mace, 
a bay-leaf,'^a strip of lemon rind, 
and a wme^lassful of sherry; 
eovor the jar close, t^ul let it stand on 
the hob or on a stove, ^o us to bo 
thoroughly heated, *\id on the point of 
boiling. Let it remain thus a day or i 
two, till the iiquor is absorbed by the 
mushrooms and spices; then cover 
them with hot vinegar, t ltf.e s them 
again, and stand till it just comes to a 
boil; then take them away from the 
fire. When they are quite cold, divide 
the mushrooms and spice into wide¬ 
mouthed bottles, till them up with the 
vinegar, and tio them over. In a week’s 
time, if the vinegar has shrunk so as 
not to cover the /hushrooms, 

add cold vinegar. At the top of each 
bottle put a teaspooiitful of salad or 
almond oil; cork close, and dip in hot tie 
resin. • 

1670. Samphire.-rOn the seajmst 
tBis is merely preserved in water, oi < 
‘equal parts of sea-water and vinegar; 
but as it is sometimes sent fresh as a 
present to inland parts, the best way of 
managing it under such circumstances 
is to steep it two days in biine, then 
drain and put it in a stone j<tr covered 
with vinegar, and having a lid, over 
which put thick paste of Hour and 
water, and set it in a very tool oven all 
night, or in a warmer oven till it nearly 
but not quite boils. Then let-it stand 
on a warm hob for half an hour, and 
allow it to Become quite cold before the 
paste is removed; then add cold vine¬ 
gar, if anymore is required, and secure 
as other pickles. 

1671. Indian Piokle.*— The vege¬ 
tables to be employed for this favouritp 

„ pickle are small hard knots of white 
cabbage, sliced; cauliflowers or brocoli 
in flakes; long carrots, not larger than 
a finger, or large carrots sliced (the 
former are far preferable); gherkins, 
French beans, small button onions, 
white turnip radishes half grown, 
radish-pods, shalots, young hard apples; 
green peaches, before the stones begin 


to form; vegetable marrow, not larger 
than a hen’s egg ; small green melon?, 
celerv, sfoots of green elder, horse¬ 
radish, nasturtiums, capsicums, and 
garlic. As all these vegetables do not 
eomo in setson^ together, the best 
method is to prepare a large jar of 
( pickle at such time of thopyear as most 
i of the things may be obtained, and add 
the others as they come »in season. 
Thus the pickle will be neatly a year 
in making, and ought to stand another 
year before using, when, if properly 
managed, it M r ill he excellent, but it 
will keep and contqnm to unprove for 
yetrs. For prepai'fnlf ‘the several 
vegetables, the same directions may be 
observed as for pickling them sepa¬ 
rately, only following this general rule 
—that, if possible, boiling is to bo 
avoided, and soaking in brine to be 
pref07 ml. lie very particular that 
every ingredient is perfectly dry before 
it is put into the jar, and that the jar 
is very closely tied down every time 
that it is opened for the addition of 
fresh vegetables. Neither mushrooms, 
walnuts, nor rod cabbage to Be 
admitted. For the pickle ;—To a gallon 
of the best uliite wine vinqgar add salt 
three ounofs, flour of mustard half a 
pound, turmeric two ounces, white 
ginger sliced three ounces, cloves one 
ounce, mace, black pepper^long pepper, 
w hi{(^ popper, half auounce each, 
cayenne two drachms, shalots peeled 
four ounces, garlic peeled two ounces; 
steep th*» spme in vinegar on the hob t 
or trivet for two o# three dayg^ Tho 
mustard arid turmeric must he rubbed 
smooth with a little cold vinegar, and 
stirred into the rest when as near boil¬ 
ing as possible. Such vegetables as 
are ready may hb put in; when cayenne, 
nasturtiums, or any other vegetables 
mentioned in tbo first method of pick¬ 
ling (par. 1656) come in season, put 
them, in the picklo ms they are; for the 
propagation of vegetables mentioned in 
tSo second method (par. 1657), use 
a srtall quantity of hot vinegar without 
spice; when cold, pfiirr it off, and put 
.the vegetables into the general jar. If 
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the vegetables are greened in vinegar, 
as French beans and gherkins, this will 
not be so necessary, but the Ooption of 
this process will tend to improve all. 
Onions had letter not be wetted at all; 
b.ut if it bo desirous not to have the full 
flavour, both onions, shalots, and gar¬ 
lic may besprinkled with salt in a 
cullender, to draw oif all the strong 
juice; let them lie two or three hours. 
The eldc% apples, peaches, and so forth, 
should bo greened as gherkins. The 
roots, radishes, carrots, celery, are only 
jsoaked in brine and dried. Half a 
‘pint of sekdo^B sometimes added. 
It should be rubbed up in a bowl with 
the flour of mustard and turmeric -It 
is not essential to Indian pickle to have 
every variety of vegetable hero men¬ 
tioned; but all these are admissible, 
and the greater the variety the more the 
pickle is approved. 

1672. To Pickle Gherkins. - Tut 
about two hundred and fifty in strong 
brine, and let thorn remain in it tliieo 
hours. Put them in a sieve to drain, 
wipe them, and place them in a jar. 
For a pisSae, best vinegar, one gallon ; 
common salt, six ounces; allspice, one 
ounce; mustard seed, one ounce; cloves, 
half an ounce; mace, half an ounce; 
one nutmeg, sliced; a stick of horse¬ 
radish, sliced; boil fifteen minutes ; 
skim •’* well,. When cold, pour it over 
them, and let stand twenty-four'hours, 
covered up ; put them into a pan over 
the fire, and let them simmer only until 
they attain a ffreen colour. TlFthe jars 
down closely with bladder and leather. 

167Sf. Fielded Eg-gs. — If the 
following pickle were generally known, 
it would he moro generally used. It is 
an excellent piekie to be eaten with 
cold meat, &c. The *egg8 should he 
boiled hard (say ten minutes), and 
,tJ on divestdfl of their shells; when 
qnUe cold put them in jars, and pour 
over them vinegay (sufficient to quite 
cover them), in which has heen, pre¬ 
viously boiled the usual spices for 
pickling; tie hhe jars down tight Vrith 
bladder, and keep , + hcm till they begin 
to change colour. 


1674. Pickling, Hems, re¬ 
lating to* —Do not keep pickles in 
common earthenware, as the glazing 
contains lead, and eor^ifnes with the 
vinegar. Vinegar for pickling should 
be sharp, though'hot the sharpest kind, 
as it injures the pickles. If you use 
copper, bell-meVti, or brass vossols for 
pickling, never allow the vinegar to 
t ool in them, as it theV is poisonous. 
Vinegar may be prepared ready for use 
for any 1 ’ kind of pfckling by adding a 
tea,spoonful of alum and a teacupful of 
salt tothreogallonsof vinegar, with a hag 
containing pepper, ginger root, and aU 
the different spices that are used in 
pickling. Keep pickles only in wood 
or stone ware. Anything that has held 
grease will spoil pickles. Stir pickles 

I occasionally, and if there-..Ill sort ones 
take them out, and scald the vinegar, 
and pour it hot fiver the pickles. Keep 
enough vinegar in every jar to cover the 
pickles completely. If it is weak, take 
fresh vinegar and pour on hot. Do 
not boil vinegar or spice above five 
minutes. 

1675. To Make British An¬ 
chovies. —Procure a quantity of 
sprats, as fresh as possible; d* not wash 
or wipo them, hut just take them as 
caught, and for every peck of the fish 
take two pounds of common salt, a 
quarter of a pound of hay salt, four 
pounds of saltpetre, two ounces of sal- 
prunclla, and two penny worth of 
cochineal. Pound all these ingredients 
in a mortar, mixing them well together. 
Then take stone jars or small kegs, 
according to your quantity of sprats, 
and place a layer of the fish and a layer 
of the mixed ingrexlients alternately, 
until the pot "is full; then press ham 
dow-n, and cover closo for six months, 
when they null be fit for use. 

1676. A Very Pleasant Per¬ 
fume, and also preventive against 
moths, may he made of the following 
ingredients:—Take of cloves, caraway 
seeds, nutmeg, mace, cinnamon, and 
Tdnquin beans, of each one oifltce; 
then add as much Florentine orris root 
as wall equal the other ingredients put 
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together. Grind the while well to 
powder, and then put it in little bags 
among your dtatlies, &e. 

1677. Lavffinder Scent Bag*.— 
Tate of lavender flowaps,free from stalk, 
half a pound; dried thyme*and mint,of 
each half an ounce j* ground cloves and 
caraways, of each a quarter of an 
ounce ; comn#>n salt, dned, one ounce, 
mix the whole well together, and put 
the product into silk or cambric hags. 
In this way it will perfume the drawers 
and linen very nicely. 

1078. Lavender Water. —Es¬ 
sence of musk, four drachms ; essence 
of ambergris, four drachms ; oil of 
cinnamon, ten drops ; English lavender, 
six drachms; oil of geranium, i w o 
dnudfta.;', spirit of wine, Ivt imty ounces. 
To he all mixed together. 

1679, Honey Water. —Rectified 
spirit, eight ounces ; oil of doves, oil of 
bergamot, oil of lavender, of each hull 
a drachm ; musk, three grains ; yellow 
sawders shavings, four drachms. * Let 
it stand for eight days, then add twd 
ounces each of orange-flower water and 
rose water. 

1680. Honey Soap. — Cut thin 
two pounds of } ellow soap into a double 
saucepan, occasionally stirring it till it 
is melted, which Mill be in a few mi¬ 
nutes if the water isltopt boding around j 


it, then add a quarter of a pound of j 
palm oil, a quarter of a p ound of honey, 
three pennyworth of true oil Qf cinna¬ 
mon ; let all boil together another six or 
eight minfltes ; pour out and let it stand 
till next day, it is then fit for immediate 
use. If made as directed it will be 
found to be a very superior soap. 

1681. The Hands. —Take a wine- 
glassful of eau-de-Cologne, andanother 
of lemon juice; then scrape two tales 
of brown Windsor soap to a powder, 
and mix well in a mould. When hard, 
it will bo an excellent soap for Vfhite- 
ening the hands. 

1682 To Whiten the Nails. 

Diluted sulphuric acid, tw o drachma; 
tincture of myrrh, one drachm; spring 
water, four ounces: mix. First cleanse 
with white soap, and’then dip the’ 


fingers into the mixture. A delicate 
baud is fone of the chief points of 
beauty; and these applications are 
really effective. 

1688. Stgins may be removed 
from the hands by washing them in a 
small quantity of oil of vilrjol *and cold 
water without soap. Sal is of lemon is 
also efficacious in removing ink- stains 
from the hands as well as from linen, 
*1684. Cold Cream.—i. Oil of 
almonds, one pound; -white wax, four 
ounces. Melt together gently in an 
earthen vessel, and when nearly coP. 
sti# in gradually tw& *v Jes ox rose¬ 
water.—ii. White wax and spermaceti, 
of each half an ounce; oil of almonds, 
four ounces ; orange-flower water, two 
ounces Mix as directed for No. i. 

1685. To Soften the Skin and 
Improve the Complexion. —If 
flowers of sulphur he mixed in a little 
milk, and after standing an hour or two, 
the milk (without disturbing the sul¬ 
phur) be rubbed into the skin, it will 
keep it soft and make the complexion 
clear. It is to be used before washing. 
The mixture, it must he borne m mind, 
will not keep. A little should he pre¬ 
pared o\er night villi eriming milk, 
and used xhe next morning, but not 
afterwards. About a wine-glassful 
made for each occasion will suffice. 

1686. Eyelashe^w-To ffkrcaso 
the length and strength of the eye¬ 
lashes simply clip the cuds v ith a pair 
of seizors about, one tv a month. In 
eastern countries piolheis perform the* 
operation on their children, t s^malo 
female, when they are more infants, 
watching the opportunity whilst they 
sleep. The practice never fails to pro¬ 
duce the desired effect. 

1687. The Teeth. —Dissolve two % 
ounces of borax in three pints of water; 
before quite cold, add thereto one tea- 
spoonful of tincture of myrrh, and one 
tablespoonful of spirits of camphor: 
sbotflo the mixture for use. One wino- 
glfssful of the solution ^added to half a 
pint of tepid -water, is sufficient for each 
application. This sdlution, applied daily, 
preserves and beautifies the teeth, ex- 
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tirputes tartaroils adhesion, produces a 
pearl-like whiteness, rrreats ..ecay, and 
induces a healthy action in the gums. 

1688, Camphorated Denti¬ 
frice, —Prepared chalk,- one pound ; 
camphor, one or two drachms. The 
camphor m^t be finely powdered by 
moistening it with a little spirit ol 
wine, and then intimately mixing it 
with the chalk. 

•1689. Myrrh Dentifrice.-- Pow¬ 
dered cuttlefish, one pound ; powdered 
myrrh, two ounces, 

1690.. an Tooth Pow¬ 

der. —Corar,' cuttlefish hone, dragon’s 
blood, of each eight drachms, burnt 
alum and red ganders, of each four 
drachms; orris root, eight dm ohms; 
cloves and cinnamon, of each half a 
drachm ; vanilla, eleven grains ; roso- 
wood, half a drachm ; rose-pink, eight 
drachms. All to be finely powdered 
and mixed. 

1691. Quinine Tooth Powder. 

—Hose pink, two drachms, precipitated 
chalk, twelve drachms j carbonate of 
niilgnosia,-'one drachm; quinine (sul¬ 
phate), six grains. All to be well mixed 
together, a 

1692. Hair Dye, —Tc/uuikc good 
hair dye some lime must be fiist obtained, 
and reduced to powder by throwing a 
little rater noon it. The lime must 
then be mixed with litharge in the 
proportion of three parts of lime to one 
of litharge. This mixture, when sifted 
through a find hair siev% fs, ins the 
mos^ pjjgptual hair dye that has yet 
been discovered. 

1693. Directions for Application.— 

Put a quantity of the mixture in a 
saucer, pour boiling water upon it, and 
mix it up with a knife like thick mus¬ 
tard ; divide the hair into thin layers 
with a comb, and plaster the mixture 
thickly into the layers to the roots, and 
all over the hair. ( When it is com¬ 
pletely covered with it, lay over it a 
covering of damp blue or brown paper, 
then bind ovefr it, closely, a hanker- j 
chief, then put on ^night-cap, over all, 
and go to bed ; in the morning brush , 
o\tt the powder, wash thoroughly with, 


soap and M arm water, then dry, curl, 
oil, &c. Hair thus managed w'ill he a 
permanent and beautifujwlack. 

1694. Hair Dye, usually styled 
Colombian, M Argafitiu 0 , &o., &o.~ 
Solution No. i., Hydrosulphnret of am¬ 
monia, one ounce; solution of potash, 
three drachms ; distilled or rain water, 
one ounce (all by measure), Mix, and 
put into small bottles, labelling it No. i. 
—Solution No. ii. Nitrate of silver, one 
drachm ; distilled or rain water, two 
ounces. Dissolve and label No. ii, 

1695. Directions for Application. 
—The solution No. i. is first applied to 
the hair with a tooth brush, and the 
application continued for fifteen or 
twenty minutes. The solution No. ii. 
is then brushed over, a comMiefifg used 
to separate the hairs, and allow the 
liquid to come in contact with every 
part. Care must be taken that the 
liquid does not touch the skin, as tho 
Bolut'on No. ii. .produces a permanent 
{ (lark stain on all substances with which 
it comes in contact. If the shade is 
not sufficiently deep, the operation may 
be repeated. The hair should he 
cleansed from grease before usingthe dye. 

1696. To test Hair Dye.—To try 
the efi>ct of hair dye upon hair of any 
colour, cut off a lock and apply the dye 
thoroughly as directed above. This 
will be a guarantee of success, or will 
at least guard against failure. 

1697. The proper Application of 
Hair Dyes. —The efficacy of hair dyes 
depends as much upon their proper 
application as upon their chemical com¬ 
position. If not evenly and patiently 
applied, they give rise to a mottled and 
dirty condition of the hair. A Indy, 
i<(r instance, attempted to use the lime 
and litharge dye, and was horrified on 
the following morning to find her hair 
spotfyid red and black, almost like the 
skin of a leopard. The mixture had 
not been properly applied. 

1698. Compounds to Promote 
the Growth of Hair.— When The 
hair falls off, from diminished action of 
the scalp, preparations of cantharides 
often prove usefbl; they are sold under 
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various high-sounding pities. The 
following directions are as good as any, 
of the mor% complicated receipts :— 

1699. Pomade against Baldness. 
—Beef marrow, soaked in several 
waters, melted ana str,lined, half a 

ound; tincture of cantharides (made 
y soaking for a week one drachm of 
powdered e^ptharides in one ounce of 
proof spirit), one ounce ; oil of berga¬ 
mot, twelve drops. t 

1700. Erasmus Wilson’s Lotion 

against Baldness. --Eau-de-Cologne, 
two ounces ; tincture of cantharides, 
two drachms ; oil of lavender or ioso- 
niary, of either ten drops. These appli - 
cations must he used once or twice a 
■day for a considerable time ; bvit if the. 
scaly 1 "V'ppie sore, they must ho dis¬ 
continued ioi* a time, or used at longer 
intervals. • 

17Q1. Bandoline or Fixature. 
—Several preparations are used ; ^he 
following are the best:— i. Mucilage 
of (dean picked Irish moss, nnfde by 
boiling a quarter of an ounce of tire 
moss in one quart of water until suffi¬ 
ciently thick, rectified spirit in the 
proportion of a teaspoonful to each 
bottle, to prevent its being mildewed. 
The quantity of spirit varies according 
to the time it requires to bo kept.— li. 
Crum tragaeanth, *bne drachm and a 
half; water, half a pint; proof spirit 
(made by mixing equal parts of recti¬ 
fied spirit and water), three, ounces ; 
otto of roses, teii drops; soak for 
twenty -f(fur hours and strain. Berga¬ 
mot may be substituted for the ottet of 
roses, 

1702. Excellent Hair Wash. 

-—Take one ounce of thorax, half an 
ounce of camphor; powder these in¬ 
gredients fine, and dissolve them*in 
on© quart of boiling water; when cool, 
th© solution will be ready for use ; 
damp the hair frequently. ThisSvash 
effectually cleanses, beautifies, and 
strengthens the hair, preserves the 
colour, and prevents early baldness. 
The camphor win form into lumps 
after being dissolved, but the water 
Will be sufficiently impregnated, * 


/ 1703. Hair Oils.—Bose QiL- 
Olive oi$, one pint; otto of roses, fivi 
to sixteen drops. Essence of berga¬ 
mot, being much cheaper, is commonly 
used instead of the more expensive 
otto of roses. 

; 1704. Bed Bose Oil.—The same. 
The oil coloured before "scenting, by 
sleeping' iu it one drachiq of alkanet 
root, with a gentle heat, until the 
’desired tint is produced. ' 

1705. Oil of Boses.— Olive oil, two 
pints; otto of roses, one drachm; oil 
of rosemary, one drachm: mix. 
may he coloured reci oj .k oping a little 
ajkanet root in the oil (with heat) 
before scenting it. 

1706. Pomatums. —For making 
pomatums, the lard, fat, suet, or marrow 
used must he carefully prepared by 
being melted with as gentle a heat as 
possible, skimmed, strained, and cleared 
from the dregs which are deposited on 
standing. 

1707. Common Pomatum.— Mutton 

suet, prepared as above, one pound; 
lard, three pounds ; care x vl],y incited 
together, and stirred constantly as it 
cools, two ounces of bergamot being 
added. . ® 

1708. Hard Pomatum.— Lard and 
mutton suet carefully prepared, of each 
one pound; white wax, four ounces; 
esse, ".eo of bergamot, ounce. 

1709. Castor Oil Pomade.— - 
Castor oil, four ounces; prepared lard, 
two o* ,T, ces j white wa*, two drachms ; 
bergamot, two draqhms; oil of lavender,* 
twenty drops. M elt f,ho fat 4 hither, 
and on cooling add the scents, and stir 
till cold. 

1710. Superfluous Hair.—Any 

remedy is doubtful; many of those 
commonly used are daqgcrous. The 
safest plan is as follows:—The hail's 
should be perseveringly plucked up by 
the roots, and the skin, having been 
washed twice a day with warn soft 
•wafer, without soap, should he treated 
with the following wush, commonly 
called milk or upsER: — Beat four 
ounces of sweet almonds in a mortal*, 
and add half an ounce of white su^&r 
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during the process; reduce the whole 
to a paste by pounding; the^ add, in 
small quantities at a time, eight ounces 
of rose water. The emulsion thus 
formed should be strained through a lino 
cloth, and the residue again pounded, 
while the strained fluid should bo 
bottled in a largo stoppered vjal. To 
the pasty mass in the mortar add half 
an ounce of sugar, and eight ounces of 
rose water, and strain again. This 

P rocess must be repeated throe times, j 
'o the thirty-two ounces of fluid, add 
^ 3 i l ,?vfnty grains of ^the bichloride of 
mercury, disfemvba in two ounces Of 
alcohol, and shako the mixture for fiy,e 
minutes. The fluid should be applied 
with a towel, immediately after wash¬ 
ing, and the skin gently rubbed with a 
dry cloth, fill perfectly dry. Wilson, in 
his work on Healthy Skin, writes as 
follows :— u Substances are sold by the 
perfumers called depilatories, which are 
represented as having the power of 
removing hair. But the hair is nut 
destroyed by those means, the root and 
tbhv part -outlie shaft implanted within 
the skin still remain, and are ready to 
shoot up with increased vigour as soon 
as the depilatory is withdrawn. The 
effect of the depilatory is the same, 
in this respect, as that of a razor, and 
the latter is, unquestionably, the hotter 
remedy. It'“must not, however bo 
imagined that depilatorios are negative 
remedies, and that, if they do no per¬ 
manent good, they are, at leasforharm- 
' less; that is not tfro fact; they are 
viol oW irritant'-, and require to be 
used with the utmost caution.” 

, 1711. To Clean Hair Brushes. 

*—As hot water and soap very soon 
soften the hair, and rubbing completes 
its destruction, use soda, dissolved in 
cold water, instead; soda having an 
affinity for grease, it cleans the brush 
with little friction. Do not set them 
near the Are, nor tA the sun, to f dry, 
but after shaking well, set them oi 
the point of the handle in a shady 
place. . 

1712. To Clean Sponge.-Im- 
merse it in cold buttermilk, and soak^ 


for a few baurs, then wash out in 
clean water. 

1713. The Toun^Lady’a 
Toilette. 

i. Belf-Knou'lc&gc—One Enchanted Mirror. 
This curious glass w4Sl bring your faults 

to light, 

And make your virtues shlnp both strong 
and bright. 

ii. Conte urine ut —IViwA to Smooth Wrinkles . 
A daily portion of this essence use, 

'Twill smooth the brow, and tranquillity 

infuse. 

iii. Truth.—Fine Lip-salve. 

Use daily for your lips this precious dye, 
They’ll redden, and breathe sweet melody, 

iv. Prayer — Mixture, giving Swee!. »p\ <i *x> the 
Voice. 7 " 

At morning, noon, -nd night this mixture 
take, 

Your tones, improved, will richer music 
make. 

V. Compassion—Best Eye-water. 

These drops will add great lustre to the 
eye; 

When more you need, the poor will you 
supply. 

vi. W’sdtm—Solution to prevent Eruptions. 
It calms the temper, beautifies the face. 
And gives to woman dignity and grace. 

vii. Attention end Obedience—Matchless Pair 
of Ear-rings. 

With these clear drops appended to the ear. 
Attentive lessons you will gladly hear. 
Vlii- Heatness and Industry—indispensable 
' Pair of Bracelets. 

Clasp them on carefully each day you live. 
To good designs they efficacy give. 

ix. Patience—An Elastic Gird'e. 

Tl-e more you use the brighter it will grow. 
Though its least merit is external show. 

X* Principle-King of Juried Gold. 

Yield not this golden bracelet while you 
live, 

’Twill sin restrain, and peace of conscience 
* tf ive - . c 

xi. Resignation—Necklace of Purest Pearl, 

This ornament embellishes the fair, 

And teaches all the Ills of life to beer. 
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xii. Love—Diamond Breast-pin . 
Adorn your bosom with thiaVocioua pin. 
It shines without, and warms the heart 
within, * 

afciii* Politeness—A Graceful Bandeau, 
The forehead neatly circled kith this band, 
Will admiration and respect command. 

Xiv. Piety—A Precious Diadem, 

Whoe'er this precious diadem shall own. 
Secures herself an everlasting crown, 

XV. Good Temper—Universal Beautificr. 
With tills choice liquid gently touch the 
mouth. 

It spreads o’er all the face the charms of 
youth. 

* 

1*714. Bathing. —If to preserve 
health be to save medical expenses, 
Tviihov.. wen reckoning upon time and 
comfort, there is no part of the house¬ 
hold arrangement so important as cheap 
convenience for personal ablution, For 
this purpose baths upon a largo and 
expensive scale are by no means peces- 
sary ; but though temporary or tin 
hatha may be extremely useful upon 
pressing occasions, it will be found to 
be finally as cheap, and much more 
readily convenient, to have a permanent 
bath constructed, which may be done 
in any dwelling-house of moderate 
axe, without interfering with other 
general purposes. There is no necessity 
to notice the salubrious effects resulting 
from the bath, beyond the two points 
of its being so conducive to both 
health and cleanliness, in keeping up a 
free circulation of the blood, without 
any violent muscular exertion, thereoy 
really affording a saving of strength, 
lueiag its effects without any 
either to the body or to the 
purse, t 

1715. Whoever fits up a Bath in 'a 
house already built must be guided by 
circumstances; but it will always be 
better to place it as near the kitchen 
fireplace as possible, because from 
thence it may be heated, or at least have 
its temperature preserved, by meanA of 
hdt kir through tabes, or by steam 



without interfering with its ordinary 
uses. 

1716. A Small Boiler may be erected 
at very little expense in the bath¬ 
room, where- circumstances do not 
permit those arrangements. "Wlienevei 
a bath is wanted at a short .warning, to 
boil the water necessary ’ * ill always be 
the shortest mode; but where it is in 
general daily use, the heatihg the water 
by steam will be found the cheapest 
and most convenient method. 

1717. Cleanliness. —The want of 
cleanliness is a fault which admits of no 
excuse. Where ws.' '"'.caf be had for 
nothing, it is s'arely in the power erf 
every person to be clean. 

1718. The Discharge from ora 
Bodios by perspiration renders frequent 
changes of apparel necessary. 

1719. Change of Apparel greatly 
promotes the secretion from the skin, so 
necessary to health. 

1720. When that Matter which 
ought to he carried off by perspiration 
is either retained in the body, or re¬ 
absorbed in dirty clothes, it is apt^to 
occasion fevers and other diseases, 

1721. Most Diseases of the Skin 
proceedfrom want of eleankness. These 
indeed may be caught by infection, but 
they will seldom continue long where 
cleanliness prevails. 

1722. To the Same Cause nwsfc -we 

impute the various kinds of vermin, 
that infest the human body, houses, &e. 
These may generally banished by 
clefiTilintoa ak>ne. • 

1723. Perhaps me intenticp ■of.JJa- 
ture, in permitting s&ch vermin to 
annoy mankind, is to induce them to 
the practice of this virtue. 

1724. One Common Cause of putrid 

and malignant* fevers is the want of 
cleanliness. * 

1725. These Fevers commonly be¬ 
gin among the inhabitants of close 
dirty houses, who breathe bad air, take 
b’ttle. exercise, eat unwholesome food, 
and wear dirty clothe^ There the 
infection is generally hatched, which 
spreads far and wide, to the destruction 


prepared by the culinary fireplace |^)f many. Hence cleanliness maybe 
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considered as an object of public atten¬ 
tion. It is not sufficient that I be clean 
myself, while the want of It in my 
neighbour affects my health as well as 
his own. 

1736, If Dirty People cannot be re¬ 
moved as: a common nuisance, they 
ought at le&L L to bo avoided as infec¬ 
tious. All who regard their health 
should beep at a distance, even from 
their habitations. In places where 
great numbers of people are collected, 
cleanliness becomes of the utmost im- 

known that, infec¬ 
tious diseases are caused by tainted air. 
Everything, therefore, which tends to 
pollute the air, or spread the infection, 
ought with the utmost care to be 
avoided. 

1738. For this Reason, in great 
towns, no filth of any kind should be 
permitted to lie upon the streets. We 
are sorry to say that the importance of 
general cleanliness in this respect does 
by no means seem to bo sufficiently 
understood. 

1728. "it were well if the lower 
classes of the inhabitants of Great 
Britain world imitate tbeir neighbours 
the Dutch in their assiduity . n cleansing 
their streets, houses, &e. 

1730- Water, indeed, is easily ob¬ 
tained in Holland ; but the situation of 
most towns in Great Britain is ’more 
favourable to cleanliness. 


-jjprtance. 
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1731. Nothing can he more ngroe- 
„ able to the senses, more to honour 
of -the^inhabitanlft, or conducive to 
their health, than a clean town; nor 
does anything impress a stranger sooner 
with a disrespectful idea of anj pooplo 
than its opposite. 

1733. It is remarkable that, in 
mosteastemcountries, cleanliness makes 
a grest part of their religion. The Ma¬ 
hometan, as well astho Jewish religion, 
enjoins various batbjnga, washings, and 
purifications. No doubt those were de¬ 
signed to represent inward purity ,; but 
they ore at the same time calculated for 
the preservation of health. 

1733. However whimsical these 


washings may appear to some, few 
things wouft? seem more to prevent 
diseases than a proper attention to many 
of them. f 

1734. Were every person, for ex¬ 
ample, after handling a dead body, visit¬ 
ing the sick, &c., to wash before he 
went into company, or sat down to 
meat, he would run less hazard either 
of catching the infection: himself, or 
communicating it to others. 

1735* Frequent Washing not only 
removes the filth which adheres to the 
skin, hut likewise promotes the perspi¬ 
ration, braces the body, and enlivens 
the spirits. 

1736. Even Washing the Feet 
tends greatly to preserve health. The 
perspiration and dirt with which these 
parts are frequently covered' Jannot 
fail to obstruct their pores. This piece 
of cleanliness $ould often prevent 
colds and fevers. 

-1737. Were People to Bathe their 
feet and hands in, warm water at night, 
after being exposed to cold or w r et 
through the day, they would seldom 
experience any of the effects from these 
causes which often prove fatal. 

1738. In places where great num¬ 
bers of sick people are kept, cleanliness 
ought most religiously to be observed. 
The ver^ smell in jsuch places is often 
sufficient to make one sick. It is easy 
to imagine what effect that is likely to 
have upon the diseased. 

1738. A Person in Health has a 
greater chance to become sick, than a 
sick person has to get well,®in an hos¬ 
pital or infirmary where cleanliness is 
neglected. 

1740. The Brutes themselves set us 
an example Of cleanliness. Most of 
them seem uneasy, and thrive ill, if 
they he not kept clean. A horse thaf 
is kept thoroughly clean will thrive 
better on a smaller quantity of food, 
than with a greater where cleanliness 
is neglected. 

1741. Even our own Feelings 
are a sufficient proof of the necessity 
of cleanliness. How refreshed, how 
cheerfuLund agreeable does one feel oq 
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being washed and dressed ; especially 
when these have been long neglected. 

1748. Pnperior Cleanliness sooner 
attracts our regard than even finery 
itself, and often gains esteem where the 
other fails. 

1743. Influence of Cleanliness.— 
** I have more than once expressed my 
conviction f hat the humanizing influ¬ 
ence of habits of cleanliness, and of 
those decent observations which imply 
self-respect—the best, indeed the only 
foundation of respect for others—has 
never been sufficiently acted on. A 
clean, fresh, and well-ordered house 
exercises over its inmates a moral no 
less than a physical influence, and has 
a direct tendency to make the members 
of . * yuly sober, peaceable, and con¬ 
siderate of the feelings and happiness 
of each other; iut is it diiii< ult to 
trace a connection between habitual 
feelings of this sort and the formation 
of habits of respect for property,’for 
the laws in general* and even f6i those 
higher duties and obligations the ch- 
servance of which no laws can enforce.” 
—Dr, tSouthimod Smith. 

1744. Exercise.—Exorcise in the 
open air is of the first importance to 
the human frame, yet how many arc j 
in a manner de prived of it by then on n i 
want of management of dieir time ! 
Females with slender means are for the 
most part destined to indoor occupa¬ 
tions, and have but little time abutted 
them for taking the air, and that bttlo 
timo is generally sadly encroached upon 
by the ceremony of dressing to go >ut. 
It may appear a simple suggestion, but 
experience only will show how much 
time might be redeemed by habits of 
regularity: such ur putting the shawls, 
cloaks, gloves, shoes, clogs, &c., vie., 
or whatever is intended to he worn, in 
readiness, instead of having to search 
one drawer, thon unother, for possibly 
a j^love or collar—wait for shoes being 
cleaned, &c.—and this when (probably) 
the outgoing persons have to ~eturn 
to their employment at a given time. 
Whereas, if all were in readiness, the 
preparations might jbe* accomplished i < 


a few minutes, tho walk not being cur¬ 
tailed l r unnecessary delays. 

1745. Three Principal Points in the 
manner of taking exercise should be 
attended to :— i. The kind of exercise, 
ii. The proper time for exercise, iii. 
The duration of it. Wj>h respect to 
the kinds of exercise, the various spe¬ 
cies of it may be divided into active 
and passive. Among the’ first, which 
‘ admit of being considerably diversified, 
may be enumerated walking, running, 
leaping, swimming, riding, fencing, 
different sorts of athletic games 
\.mong the latter,- . -pa .we kinds of 
exercise may do comprised riding in a 
carriage, sailing, friction, swinging &c. 

1746. Active Exercises are moro 
beneficial to youth, to the middle-aged, 
to the robust in general, and particu¬ 
larly to the corpulent and the 
plethoric, 

1747. Passive Kinds of exercise, 
on the contrary, are better calculated 
for children; old, thin, and emaciated 
persons of a delicate and debilitated 
constitution ; and particularly for the 
asthmatic and consumptive. ' 

1748. The Time at which, exercise 
is most -proper depends on such a variety 
of concurrent circumstances, that it 
docs not admit of being regulated by 
any general rules, and must therefore 
Ik* '■ollcctcd from the ohscrvativtis made 
on the effects of air, food, drink, &c. 

1749. With respect to the Duration 
of Exercise, there are other particulars, 
relative to u greater or less degree of 
fatiguo attending the diffeint .peeies, 
and utility of it m certain states of tho 
mind and body, which must determine 
this consideration as well as the pre¬ 
ceding. 

1750. That Exercise is to he pre¬ 
ferred which, with a view to brace and 
strengthen the body, wo are moat 
accustomed to. Any unusual one may 
be attended with a contrary effect. 

1751. Exercise should he begun and 
finished gradually, ne^er abruptly. 

1758. Exercise in the Open Air has 
many advantages over thut used within 
doors. 
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1753. To continue Eieroise until a 
profuse perspiration or a greaj i degree 
of weannesB takes pbwfe, is far from 
being wholesome. 

1754. In the Forenooij, when the 
stQipach is not too much distended, 
SdUSCular iLojion is both agreeable and 
healthful; ’it Strengthen s digestion, and 
heats the body less than with a full 
stomach; and a good appetite after it is 
a proof that it has not been carried to 
excess. 

, 1755. But at the same time it should 
.^^lUder^tood, that it is not advisable 
totake Vre&nt 4 «vjrtdse immediately 
before a meal, as digestiodmight thereby 
l»e retarded. * 

1756. Neither should we sit down 
to a substantial dinner or supper imme¬ 
diately on returning from a fatiguing 
walk, at the time when the blood is 
heated, and the body in a state of per¬ 
spiration from previous exertion, as the 
worst consequences may arise, especially 
when the meal is commenced with cooling 
dishes, salad, or a glass of cold drink. 

^757. Exercise is always Hurtful 
after Meads'/ from its impeding di¬ 
gestion, by propelling those fluids too 
much towards >the surface of the body 
which are designed for the solution of 
the food in the stomach. 

1758. Walking. —To walk grace¬ 
fully, the body-must be erect, but. not 
Stitt, and the head held up in such a 
posture that the eyes are directed for¬ 
ward. The tendency of untaught 
walkers is to look towards ebH-ground 
near tbs fpet; and sotnc persons appear 
always as if adnftring their shoe-ties. 
The eyes should not thus bo east down¬ 
ward, neither should the chest bend 
forward to throw' out the back, making 
what are termed round shoxhdm s; on the 
contrary, the body should bo held erect, 
" as if the person to whom it belongs were 
not afraid to look the world in the face, 
and the chest by all ipeans be allowed 
to expand.. At the same time, every¬ 
thing like strutting or pomposity mmjt 
he carefully avoided. An easy, firm, 
and erect posture is alone desirable. In 
Walking, it is necessary to bear in mind 


that the locomotion is to be performed 
entirely by tue legs. Awkward persons 
rock from side to side, helping forward 
each leg alternately by advancing the 
haunches. This is not only ungraceful 
but fatiguing 1/Jt the legs alone 
advance, bearing up the body. 

1759. Utility of Singing.—It 
has been asserted, and we believe with 
some truth, that singing is 4 a corrective 
of the to^ common tendency to pul¬ 
monic complaints. Dr, Kush, an emi¬ 
nent physician, observes on this sub¬ 
ject:—“The Germans are seldom 
afflicted with consumption; and this, 

J believe, is in part occasioned by tho 
strength w hich their lungs acquire by 
exercising them in vocal music, for 
tins constitutes an essential bra n ch of 
their education. The music master of 
an academy has furnished me with a 
remark still more in favour of this 
opinion. lie informed me that he had 
kndwn several instances of persons who 
weie strongly disposed to consumption, 
wl>o were restored to health by the 
exercise of their lungs in singing.” 

1760. The Weather and the 
Blood.—In dry, sultry woather the 
heat ought to be counteracted by means 
of a cooling (licit. To this purpose 
cucumbers, melons, and juicy fruits 
are subservient. Wo ought to give 
the preference to such alimentary sub¬ 
stances as lead to contract the juices 
which are too much expanded by the 
boat, and ‘this pioperty is possessed by 
all acid food and drink. To this class 
bolqug all sorts of salad, lemons, 
oranges, pomegranates sliced and 
sprinkled with sugar, for the acid of ’ 
this fruit is not so apt to derange the 
stomach as that of lemons ; also cherries 
and* stiawbcrries, curds turned with 
lemon acid or cream of tartar; cream 
of tartar dissolved in water; lemonade, 
and Hhenish or Moselle wine mixed 
with water. 

1761. Howto get Sleep.—How 

to ge£ sleep is to many persons a matter 
of lugh importance. Nervous persons 
who are troubled with wakefulness and 
flxeitability, usually have a strong ten- 
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dency of Hood oh the brain, with cold 
extremities. The pressure of the blood 
mi the brain keeps it in a stimulated or 
wakeful sfdte, and the pulsations in the 
head are often painful. Let such rise 
mid chafe the b&dy rnd extremities 
with a brush or towel, dr rub smartly 
with thfi hands, to promote circulation, 
and withdraw the excessive amount of 
blood from*‘the brain, and they will fall 
asleep in a few' moments. A- cold bath, 
or a sponge bath and rubbing, or a 
good run, or a rapid walk in the open 
air, or going up and down stairs a few 
tunes just before retiring, will aid in 
equalizing circulation and promoting 
sleep. These rules are simple, and easy 
of application in all cases. 

176^. Early Rising: r—Dr.Wilson 
Philip, lii his ‘ ‘ Treatise on Indigestion, *' 
says:—“Although it is of consequence 
to the debilitated to go oarly to bed, 
there are few things more hurtful to 
them than remaining in it too long. 
Getting up an hour Or two earlier often 
gives a degree of vigour which nothing 
else can procure. For those who are 
not much debilitated, and sleep well, 
the Lest rule is to get out of bed soon 
after waking in the morning. This at 
first may appear too early, for ‘ihe 
debilitated require more sleep than the 
healthy; hut rising early will gradu¬ 
ally prolong the sleep on the succeeding 
night, till the quantity the patient 
enjoys is equal to his demand for it. 
Lying late is not only hurtful, by the 
relaxation it occasions, but also bv 
occupying that part of the day at which 
exercise is most beneficial.” 

1763. Appetite. —Appetite is fre¬ 
quently lost through excessive use of 
stimulants, food taken too hot, seden¬ 
tary occupation, eostiveness, liver dis¬ 
order, ana want of change of air. The 
first endeavour should he to ascertain 
and remove the cause. Change Of diet, 
and ^change of air will frequently be 
foniL more beneficial than medicines. 
O 1704. Temperance. —“ If,” ob¬ 
serves a writer., men lived uniformly 
in a healthy climate, were possessed of 
strong and vigorous, frames, were de- c 


scended from healthy parents,, were 
educatfi in a hardy and active manner, 
were possessed of excellent natural 
dispositions, were placed in comfortable 
situations in life, were engaged only in. 
healthy occupations, were happily con¬ 
nected in marriage, and kopt thdxr pas¬ 
sions in due subjection, there would ho 
little occasion for medical, rules.” All 
this is very excellent and desirable; 
but, unfortunately for mankind, unat¬ 
tainable. 

1765. Man must he Something more 
than Man to be able to emasamtffeo 
different links of tine Lamlbnious chain 
—to consolidate this summum bontm of 
earthly felicity into one uninterrupted 
whole; for, independent of all regu¬ 
larity or irregularity of diet, passions, 
and other sublunary circumstances, 
contingencies, and connections, relative 
or absolute, thousands are visited by 
diseases and precipitated into the grave, 
independent of accident, to whom no 
particular vice could attach, and with 
whom the. appetite never overstopped 
the boundaries of temperance. D*t»we 
not hear almost daily of instances of 
men living near to and even upwards 
of a century ? We eanndt account for 
this either; because of such men wo 
know but few who have lived otherwise 
than the w orld around them ; and wo 
hfi Tr e known many who have lived in 
habitual intemperance for forty or fifty 
years, without interruption and with 
little annarent inconvenience. 

176tf. ’ihe Assertion has been madw 
by those who have attained a great ago 
(Farr, and Henry Jenkins, for instance), 
that they adopted no particular arts for 
the preservation of their health; con¬ 
sequently, it might ho inferred that 
the duration of life has no dependence 
on manners or customs, dr the qualities 
of particular food. This, however, is 
an error of ho common magnitude. 

1767. Peasants, Labourers, and 
•othfir Hard-working People,, more 
especially those whose* occupations re¬ 
quire them to he much in the open air, 
may he considered 1 ^ following a regu¬ 
lated system of moderation; and hence 
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* the higher degree of health which pre¬ 
vails among them and their families. 
They also observe rides; and those 
which it is said were recommended by 
Old Pair are remarkable for good sense; 
namely, “Keep your head eoolby tem- 
peran'ee, ^fiur feet warm by exercise; 
rise early, and go soon to bed ; and if 
you are inclined to get fat, keep your 
eyes open ahd your mouth shut,”—in 
other words, sleep moderately, and be 
abstemious in diet;—excellent admoni¬ 
tions, more especially to these inclined 
Wipypulency. 

l?6o. wCrpw? 2nce.—The late Mr. 
William Banting, author of a “ Letter 
Bn Corpulence,” gives the following 
excellent advice, with a dietary for use 
m cases of obesity (corpulence):— 

i. Medicine. —None, save a morning 
cordial, as a corrective. 

ii. Dietary. 

Breakfasts —Four or five ounces of 
beef, mutton, kidneys,bioiled fish,bacon, 
or any kind of cold meat except pork, a 
large cup (or two) of tea without milk 
or tV sugar, a little biscuit or dry toast. 

Binner. —Live or six ounces of any 
fish except salmon, any meat except 
pork, any vegetables except potatoes ; 
One ounce of dry toast; fruit out, of a 
pudding ; any kind of poultry or game, 
ahd two or three glasses of claret or 
sherry? Port,, champagne, and beer 
forbidden. 

Tea .—Two or three ounces of fruit; 
a rusk or two, and a cup or two of 
jtea, without milk or sugar* 

Sitjppei '.—Three dr four ounces of 
meat or fish as Lt dinner, villi a glass 
or two of claret. 

Nightcap (if required).—A glass or 
two of grog,—whisky, gin, or brandy, 
—-without sugar ; or a glass 01 two of 
sherry. Mr. < Banting adds, “Dietary 
is the principal point in the treatment 
of Corpulence (also in rheumatic diseases, 
and even in incipient paralysis). If 
properly regulated, it, becomes in a ( 
certain sense a medicine. It purifies 
the blood, strengthens the muscles ahd 
viscera, and sweetens life if it does not 
prolong it.’’ 

/ 


1769. The Advantages to be Derived 
from a legmar Mode of Living, will 
a view to the preservation of health 
and life, are nowhere «0htter exem¬ 
plified than in the precepts and practice 
of Plutarch, ^whosF rules for this pur¬ 
pose are excellent ^ and by observing 
them himself, he maintained liis bodily 
strength and mental faculties unim¬ 
paired to a very advanced °age. Galen 
is a still stronger proofpf the advantages 
of a regular plan, by means of which 
he is said to have reached the great age 
of 140 years, without having ever ex¬ 
perienced disease. His advice to the 
readers of his “Treatise on Health ” is 
as follows:—“I beseech all persons 
who shall read this work not to degrade 
themselves to a level with th^^utes, 
or the rabble, by gratifying their sloth, 
or by eating and drinking promiscuously 
whatever pleases their palates, or by 
indulging their appetites of every kind. 
Ilht whether they understand physic or 
not, Lt them consult their reason, and 

i observe what agrees, and what does not 
agree with them, that, like wise men, 
they may adhere to the use of such 
things sis conduco to their health, and 
forbear everything which, by their own 
experience, they find to do them hurt; 
and let litem be assured that, by a dili¬ 
gent observation and practice of this 
rule, they may enjoy a good share of 
health, and seldom stand iix need of 
physic or physicians.” 

1770. * Health in Youth. — 

Late hours, irregular habits,*and want 
of attention to diet, are common eivors 
with most young men, and these 
gradually, bxit at first imperceptibly, 
undermine the health, and lay the 
foundation for various forms of disease 
inyafter life. It is a very difficult thing 
to make young persons comprehend 
this. They frequently sit up as late as 
twelve, one, or two o’clock, without 
experiencing any ill effects; they go 
without a meal to day, and to-moHow 
oat repletion, with only temporary 
inconvenience. One night they will 
sleep tbreo or four hours, and the next 
/fine or ten; or one night, in their 
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eagerness to get away infcvsome agree¬ 
able company, they will take no food 
at all, and the next, perhaps, will eat a 
hearty supper, and go to bed upon it. 
These, with various other irregularities, 
are common to the*majcfity of young 
men, and are, as j«st~stated, the cause 
of much had health in mature life. 
Indeed, neqfly all the shattered con- 
stittftions with which too many are 
cursed, are the result of a disregard to 
the plainest precepts of health in early 
life. 

1771. Disinfecting Liquid.— 

In a wine bottle of cold water, dissolve 
two ounces acetate of lead (sugar of 
lead), and then add two (fluid) ounces 
of strong nitric acid (aquafortis). 
Shahvthe mixture, and* it will be 
ready for use.—A very small quantity 
of the liquid, in ita strongest form, 
should be used for cleansing all kinds 
of chamber utensils. For removipg 
offensive odours, clean cloths thorougly 
moistened with tho lfquid, diluted with 
eight or ten parts of water, should he 
suspended at various parts of the room. 
-—In this case tho offensivo and de¬ 
leterious gases arc neutralized l>y 
chemical action. Fumigation in the 
usual way is only the substitution of 
one odour for another. Tn using the 
above, or any other disinfectant, let it 
never bo forgotten that fresh air, and 
plenty of it, is cheaper and more effec¬ 
tive than any other material. , 

1772. Disinfecting Fumiga¬ 
tion. —Common salt, three ounces; 
Mack manganese, oil of vitriol, of esrh 
one ounce ; water two ounces; carried 
in a cup through the apartments of the 
rick ; or the apartments intonded to he 
fumigated, where sickness ha? been, 
may be shut up for an hour or two, aftd 
then opened. 

1778. Coffee a Disinfectant. 
—Numerous experiments with rdhsted 
coffee prove that it is the most power¬ 
ful riteans, not only of rendering animal 
wyl vegetable effluvia innocuous, mit of 
.actually destroying them. A room in 
which meat in an advanced degree of 
decomposition had bqen" kept for some 


time, ws instantly deprived of all 
smell oil an open coffee-roaster being 
carried through it, containing a pound 
of coffee newly roasted. In another 
room, exposed to the effluvium occa¬ 
sioned by the clearing out ofi ^ dtmg- 
pit, so that sulphuretted J^ffrogen and 
ammonia in great quantities could.be 
chemically detected, the .stench was 
completely removed in half a minute, 
bn tho employment of three ounces of 
fresh-roasted coffee, whilst the other 
parts of tho house were permanently 
cleared of the same 
silnply traversed with the eoffee- 
rqpster, although the cleansing of the 
dung-pit continued for several hours 
after. The best mode of using the 
coffoe as a disinfectant is to dry the 
raw bean, pound it in a mortar, and 
then roast the powder on a mode¬ 
rately heated iron plate, until it assumes 
a dark brown tint, when it is fit for 
use. Then sprinkle it in sinks or cess¬ 
pools, or lay it on a plate in tho room 
which you wish to have purified. Coffee 
acid or coffee oil acts mow readilyfiu • 
minute quantities. 

1774. Charcoal as a Disin¬ 
fectant, „-Tho great effioScy of wood 
and animal charcoal in absorbing efflu¬ 
via, and the greater number of gases 
and vapours, has long been kjjown. 
Charcoal powder has also, during many 
centuries, been advantageously em¬ 
ployed as a filter for putrid water, the 
object ip^yiew being*to deprive the 
water of nutuerou# organic impurities* 
diffused through it, wjjich exert Usu¬ 
rious effects on the animal economy. 
Charcoal not only absorbs effluvia and 
gaseous bodies, but especially, when in 
contact with §tmospheric air, oxidizes 
and destroys many of the easily alter¬ 
able ones, by resolving tLem into the « 
simplest combinations they are capable 
j of forming, which are chiefly water and 
carbonic acid. Ha is on this oxidizing 
froj&rty of charcoal, as well as on its 
absorbent power, that Its efficacy as a 
deodorizing and disinfecting agent 
chiefly depends. " 

\ 1775. Charcoal as an Anti- 
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Septic .—Charcoal is an antiseptic, 
that is to say, a substance which arrests 
the decay and decomposition, of animal 
substances. Meat, poultry, game or 
fish, &c,, may be preserved for a longer 
periofUiyhot weather by sprinkling it 
‘with powOu 'pd charcoal, which should 
b© washed on in clean cold water before 
the article is cooked. 

1770. Charcoal Respirators.— 

It has been proposed to employ char¬ 
coal ventilators, consisting of a thin 
layer of charcoal enclosed between two 
* 4 i.yo;'Wt^of wire gauze, to purify the 
foul air winch is 'apt to accumulate Un 
water-closets, in the close wards ,of 
hospitals, and in the impure atmo¬ 
spheres of many of the back courts and 
mews-lands of large cities, all the im¬ 
purities being absorbed and retained by 
the vLarcoal, while a current of pure 
air alone is admitted into the neigh¬ 
bouring apartments. In this way pure 
air may be obtained from exceedingly 
impure gourcos. The proper amount 
of air required by houses in such situa- 
ti**is mightibe admitted through sheets 
of wire gauze or coarse canvas, con¬ 
taining a thin layer of coarse charcoal 
powder, A tolerably thick charcoal 
ventilator, as described ■ above, could 
be very advantageously applied to 
the gully-holes of common sewers, 
and tk> the sinks in private dwelli gs, 
the foul water in both cases being 
gamed into the drain by means of 
tolerably wide cyphon pipes staining 
'always about a ccgtple or inches of 
watet*. Such an arrangement would 
effectually prevent tho escape of any 
effluvia, would be easy of construction, 
and not likely to get soon out of order. 
In respirators for the mouth the air is 
made to pass through a quarter of an 
inch of coarsely powdered charcoal, re¬ 
tained in its place by two sheets of 
silvered wire gauze, covered over with 
thin woollen cloth, by which means its 
temperature is greatly increased. Ihtf 
tharcoal respirator possesses a decided 
advantage over respirator of the ordi¬ 
nary construction, lh that all disagree¬ 
able effluvia are absorbed by the char¬ 


coal, so that#, comparatively pure air is 
alone inhaled. Adaptations may be 
made to cover the nostrils as well as 
the mouth, for protecting the wearer 
against fevers an^ other infectious dis¬ 
eases, and tfuiefly for use in chemical 
works, common severs, &c., to protect 
the workmen from the noxious effects 
of the deleterious gases to which they 
are frequently exposed. 

1777. Charooal applied to Sores, 
&c.—Charcoal powder has been most 
successfully employed at hospitals, to 
arrest the progress of gangrene and 
other putrid sores. The charcoal does 
not require to be put immediately in 
contact with tho sores, but is placed 
above the dressings, not unfrequentlv 
quilted loosely in a little cotton* •-wool. 
In many eases patients who were rapidly 
sinking have bee* restored to health. 

1778. Disinfection of Rooms. -—Any 
rqpm, however offensive it may be, can 
be perfectively deodorized by means of 
a few trays filled' with a tlun layer of 
freshly-heated wood charcoal. From 
these and other considerations it is 
evident that charcoal is one of tho 
cheapest and best disinfectants. ITn- 
liko many other disinfectants, it evolves 
no disagreeable vapours, and if heated 
in close vessels will always act, how¬ 
ever long it lias bfon in use, quite as 
effectively as at first. The efficiency 
of the charcoal may be greatly increased 
by making it led-hot before using it. 
This can easily be done by heating it 
in an iron saucepan covered with an 
iren lid. When the charcoal is to be 
applied to inflammablo substances, su«h 
as wooden floors, &c., of course it 
must be allowed to cool in close vessels 
before being used. 

1779. Sir William Burnett's 
Disinfecting Fluid.—Of late years 
new disinfectants for the removal of 
disagreeable and offensive odours, and 
the preservation of meat, &c., have 
been brought into use. Sir William 
Burkett's disinfecting fluid is too will 
known to require description. It is < 
invaluable in a sick room, and is sold 
by all chemists ‘and druggists. 
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1780. Gdacialine. — *This is a 

new disinfectant and antiseptic, which 
is highly recommended and largely used 
for Ihe preservation of meats, liquids, 
and all goods of a porishable character 
from acidity, os in th* casefrf beer, or 
decomposition. It ia sold by most 
chemists, druggists, and oilmen. 

1781. Chloride of Lime.— This 
substance, which is well known for its 
bleaching properties is a useftfl dis¬ 
infectant. It will neutralise the foul 
smell arising from drains, closets, &c.,. 
when mixed with water and thrown 
down the pipes whence the smell pro¬ 
ceeds. A little dissolved in a bucket 
of water, when used in scrubbing rooms 
and passages, will purify them and 
render th'nn wholesome, and also 
whiten the boards. It is sold by oil¬ 
men &c., at 3d. or*4d. ppr lb.—a 
much lower rate than that at which it 
is sold by chemists. 

1782. Carbolic Powder and 
Fluid. —Carbolic acid*in a fluid sfate 
is a highly concentrated disinfec- i 
tant, and a strong irritant poison. 
Care should be taken in its use and 
storage, as many lives have been lost 
through taking carbolic acid under the 
impression that it was some medicine 
or beverage. It is far safer when in 
the form of powder "which has been 
impregnated with the acid. The pow¬ 
der lias a pink colour, is recommended 
by the Government, and is sold at, the 
rate of 2d. per pound by oilmen, &c. 

1783. Domestic flints. — Why 
is the flesh of sheep that are fed near the* 
sea more nutritious than that of others ? 

*—Because the saline particles (sea 
salt) which they find with their green 
food give purity to their blood and 
flesh. * * 

1784. Why does the marbled appear¬ 
ance of fat in meat indicate that it is 
young md tender ? —Because in youfig 
animals fat is dispersed through the 
muscles, but in old animals it is laid in 
masses on the outside of the flesh, f 

JL785. Why is some flesh white md 
other flesh red ? —White flesh contains a 
larger proportion of alhnriien (similar 


to the vtiite of egg) than that 
which is red. l^ie amount of blood 
retained in the flesh also influences its 
colour. 

1786. Whf are raw oysters mors 
wholesome than those that are eri ffl edJ— 
When cooked they are partiySeprived 
of salt water, which promotes their 
digestion; their albumen also becomes 
hard (like hard boiled eggsh 

1787. Why have some oysters a 
green tinge ? —This has been erroneously 
attributed to the effects of copper; but 
it arises from the oyster feedj^^SES. 
small green sea^weeefs, which grow 
where such oysters are found. 

1788. Why is cabbage rendered mors 
wholesome by being boiled in two wata's ? 
—Because cabbages contain an oil, 
which is apt to produce bad effects, and 
prevents some persons from eating 
“ green ” vegetables. When boiled in 
two waters, the first boiling carries off 
the greater part of this oil. 

1789. Why should horseradish be 
scraped for the table only just before it is 
required ?—Because the peculiar oil oP 
horseradish is very volatile ; it quickly 
evaporates, and leaves th © ^vegetable 
substance dry and insipid. 

1790. Why is mint eaten with pea 
soup ? —The properties of mint are 
stomachic and anti spasmodic. It*, is 
therefore useful to prevent the flatu¬ 
lence that might arise, especially from 
soups made of green or dried peas. 

1791. is apple? sauce eaten 
with pork and gooseS —Because it is 
slightly laxative, and therefore tencls 
to counteract the effects of rich and 
stimulating meats. The acid of th© 
apples also neutralizes the oily nature 
of the fat, and prevents biliousness. 

1792. Why does milk ,turn sour 
during thunderstorms? —Because, in an 
electric condition of the atmosphere, 
ozone is generated. Ozone is oxygen 
in a |tate of grea# intensity; and 
oxfgcn is a general acidifier of many 
orgarlic substances. Milk^may be pre¬ 
vented from becoming sour by boiling 
it, or bringing it nearly to boiling point, 
f<T) as the old provetb says, “Mills*, 
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Boiled is milk spoiled.” Heating the the hitter Extract supplied by the tannic 
wqfflt expels the oxygen. acid of tea. 

1793. Why does the churning of 1801. Why does a Kedd-drees of sky- 
cream or mitts produce butter ? —Because blue become a fair person f—Because 
the ^action stirring, together with a light blue the u-omplementary colour 
moderaiS^egree of warmth, causes the of pale orange, wfeich is the foundatior 
in which the butter is confined to of the blonde complexion and hair. 
Burst; the disengaged fat collects in 1802. Why are yellow t orange, or 
flakes, and ultimately coheres in large red colours suitable to a r person of dark 
masses. hair ayd complexiop ? —Because those 

1784. What is the blue mould which colours, by contrast with the dark skin 
appears sometimes ujpoti cheese ?— It is a and hair, show to the greater advantage 
of fungus, or minute vegetable, themselves, while they enrich the hue 
which may be*'distinctly seen when of black. 

examined by a magnifying glass. 1803. Why is a delicate green fa- 

1795. Why are some of the limbs of rourabte to pale blonde complexions ?— 

birds more tender than others ? —The Because it imparts a rosiness to such 
tenderness or toughness of flesh is de- complexions—red, its com pigmentary 
tenuined by the amount of exercise the colour, being reflected upon green, 
muscles have undergone. Hence the 1804. Why,,is light green unfavour- 
wing of a bird that chiefly walks, and able to ruddy complexions ? —Beeauso it 
the leg of a bird that chiefly flies, are increases the redness, and has the effect 
the most tender. of producing an overheated appear- 

1796. Why does tea frequently cure ancy. 

headache ?■ —Because, by its stimulant l 1805. Why is violet an unfavourable 
action on * the general circulation, in | colour for every kind of complexion ? — 
which the brain participates, the Because, reflecting yellow, they aug- 
nervous congestions are overcome. ment that tint when it is present in the 

1797/'#% are clothes of smooth skin or hair, change blue into green, 
and shining surfaces best adapted for hot and give to an olive complexion a 
weather ? —Because they reflect or jaundiced look, 
turp back the rays of the sun, which 1806. Why -is blue unsuitable to 
are thus prevented from penetrating brunettes ?— Because it reflects orange, 
them. and adds to the darkness of the com- 

1798. Why is loosii clothing warmer plexion. , 

than tight articles of dress '(—Because 1807. Why do blue veils preserve the 
the loose dress encloses a stratum of complexion Y —Because they diminish 
warm air which the tight dress shuts *ihe effect of the scorching rays of light, 
out; for the same reason, woollen just as the blue glass over photographio 
articles, though not warmer in them- studios diminishes the effect of certain 
selves, appear so, by keeping warm air rays that would injure the delicate 
near to the body. , processes of photography.* 

1799. Why should the water poured * 1808. Fancy Needlework.— 

upon tea be at the boiling point ?— Although there is a c ontinual c han gfl in 
Because it requires the temperature of- designs and materials for fancy needle- 
boiling; water to extract the peculiar oil work of every description, the funda- 
of tea. A mental principles on which this kind of 

1800. Why does the first inJUsicot of work in all its various branches is 

tea possess niore aroma than the second? t_____—__ 

—Because the first infusion, if the * “ Housewife’s Reason Why," containing 
water used is at v the boiling tompera- upwards of 1,500 Reasons upon every kind 
ture, takes up the essential oil of fie of Domestic'Subject, London; ffoulston 
tea, while the second water receive? only and Sons. 2s. 6d. 
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executed remain the same. YThese are 
carefully, though briefly set forth in 
the following series of instructions on 
this subject. 

1800. Instructions intCrochet. 

1810. Popularity of Crochet. 

—Perhaps no kind of work has ever 
attained such popularity as Crochet. 
Whether as a simple trimming, as an 
elaborate quilt, or as a fabric, almost 
rivalling Point Lace, it is popular with, 
every woman who has any time at all 
for fancy work, since it is only needful 
!o understand the stitches, and the terms 
and contractions used in writing the 
descriptions of the different designs, to 
be enabled to work with ease.tho most ( 
beautiful pattern that ever appeared in \ 
crochet. • 

1811. Stitches used in Cro¬ 
chet. —These, with their abbrevia¬ 
tions, arii— Ch.y chain stitch ; 8., single 
crochet; Do., double ertohet; L., hng 
stitch ; Double mid treble long. 

1818. Chain Stitch.—Hook the 
cotton into a loop, and keep on looping 
the cotton through a previous stitch 
till a succession of chains are made to 
form a foundation. 

1813. Single Crochet, S. — This 
occurs only in working designs; the 
hook is inserted in a stitch, and the 
eottoh is pulled through that and the 
rotton which is on the hook at thq same 
time ; it thus makes a close tie. 

1814. Double Crochet, or Do.—With 
cotton on the hook insert the latter into, 
a stitch, draw the cotton through; 
there are now two loops on the hook, 
take up the cotton on the hook, and 
with cotton again upon the hook diaw 
it through two loops. 

1815. Long Stitch, or L.—With 
the loop of last stitch on the hook, 
twist the cotton over the hook, plate 
the latter through a Btitch, draw the 
Button through, then put the cotton 
over Hie hook, draw the cotton througf 
twp loops, and again through two 
tarns. 

1818. Double end Treble Long.— 

With the hook in a loop, twist the 


cotton twroe or three times over the 
hook, and draw the hook successively 
through either two or three loops. 

1817. Square Croohet is also some, 
times used. The squares a re^e ilhei 
open or close. An open F'^dare oon» 
slats of one L, two Ch, missing two on 
the line beneath, before making the 
next stitch. A close square has three 
successive L’s. Thus, any given num¬ 
ber of close squares, followed by an 
open, will have so many times three 
L’s ; consequently any found^tj^r^ 
square crochet nmat have a number 
that can be divided by three. 

1818. To Contract an Edge.-- This 
may be done in Dc, or long stitch. 
Twist the thread round the hook as 
often as required, insert it in the work, 
and half do a stitch. Instead of 
finishing it, twist the thread round 
again, until the Barne number of loops 
are on, and work a stitch entirely; so 
that, for two stitches, there is only one 
head. 

1819. To Join on a Thread.—Joins* 
should bo avoided as much as possible 
in open work. In joining, finish the 
stitch by drawing the ne# thread 
through, leaving two inches for both 
ends, which must be held in. 

1820. To Use several Colours. —This 
is dour: in single crochet. Hold tne 
threads not in use on the edge of the 
work, and work them in. Change the 
colour by be <r >piling the stitch in the 
old colour, an dTfudging it with the 
new, continuing the weyk with t Rq 
latter holding in the old. If only one 
stitch is wanted in tlio new colour, 
finish one stitch, and begin the next 
with it; then change. 

1821. To Join Leaves, fyp.~'When 
one part of a loaf or flower is inquired 
to be joined to another, drop the loop 
from the hook, which insert, m the 
place to be joined;*draw the loop 
thnJugn and continue. 

1822. To Work over iJord.—Hold 
the oord in the left hand with the work, 
and work round it, as*you would over 
at% ena of thread, working closely, . 
When beads are used they musi bf 
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first; threaded on silk or l^iread, and 
then dropped, according to the pattern, 
on the wrong side of the work. This 
side looks more even ^han the other : 
therefore, when head purses are worked 
irtiiu m ^engraving, they aro worked 
the reverse of the usual way, viz., 
from right to left. 

1823* Oriental Croohet erroneously 
termed Tricotee.— This is worked, by 
just making a chain the length re¬ 
quired. Then put the hook through 
iJajyp of the chain, pull the wool 
throUgflUiwithout twisting it, and so 
continue to the eral, keeping all the 
stitches on the hook. In returning, "wist 
the wool over the hook, pull it through 
the first loop, twist the wool again over 
the hook, pull it through the next, and 
so continue to the end. There will now 
he a row of flat loops, but not on the 
edge. Work exactly as at tho first 
row which was worked with the chain 
tow, but in this there is no chain row. 

1824. Instructions in Net j * 
u '* ting, 

1825. Regularity in Netting.— The 
beauty of netting consists in its firm¬ 
ness and regularity. AN. joins in the 
thread must be made in a very strong 
knot; and, if possible, at an edge, so 
that it may not he perceived. 

1828. Implements used in Netting. 
—These are a netting needle and a 
mesh. In filling a netting needle with 
the material, be caref.J i.ot to make it 
no full that there will he a difficulty in 
passing it through the stitches. Tho* 
size of the needle must depend on the 
material to he employed, and the fine¬ 
ness of the work. Steel needles are 
employed for ever f kind of netting* j 
except tho very coarsest. They are 
marked from 12 to 24, tho latter being 
extremely fine. The fine meshes are 
usually also of steel; but, as this 
material is heavy, it is better to w em- 
ploy bone for wooden meshe^ when 
large ones are required. Many meshes 
are flat; and ir? using thorn the width 
is given. i 

1827. Diamond Netting.— The first ( 


stitch in/his work is termed diamond 
netting, the holes being in tho form Of 
diamonds. To do the first row, a stout 
thread, knottod to form a round, is 
fastened to the^knee with a pin, or 
passed ovtr the foot, or on the hook 
sometimes attaeMbd to a work cushion 
for the purpose. The end of the thread 
on tho needle is knotted to this, the 
mesh being held in .he left hand On a 
line With it. Tak@ the needle in the 
right hand; let the thread come over 
the mesh and the third finger, bring it 
back under the mesh, and bold it 
between the thumb and first finger. 
Slip lhe needle through the loop over 
the third finger, under the mesh and 
the foundation thread. In doing this 
a loop will he formed, which must he 
passed over the fourth finger. With¬ 
draw the third finger from tho loop, 
and draw up the loop over the fourth, 
gradually, until it is quite tight on the 
m§sh, Tho thumb should be kept 
firmly over the mesh while the stitch 
is being completed. When the neces¬ 
sary number of stitches is made on 
this foundation, the future rows aro to 
he worked backwards and forwards. 
To form a round , the first stitch is to be 
worked into immediately after the last, 
wh>oh closes the netting into a circle. 

1828. Round Netting is very nearly 
tho same stitch. The difference is 
merely in tho way of putting the 
noodle through the loop and foundation, 
or other stitch. After passing the 
needle through the loof>, it must bo 
brought out, and put downward* 
through the stitch. This stitch is 
particularly suitable for purses. 

1829. Square Netting is exactly 
the same stitch as diamond netting, 
only it is begun at a corner, on ptte 
stikh, and increased (by doing two in 
oe) in tho last stitch of evory row, 
until the greatest width required is 
attained. Then, by netting two stitches 
together at tho end of every row, the 
piece is decreased to a point Sigain. 
When stretchod out, all the holes 1 To 
this netting are squares. 

1880, Darning on Netting. — 
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Square and diamond netting are the 
meed frequently used, ana Ire orna¬ 
mented with patterns darned on them, 
in simple darning or in various point 
stitches. In the latter ^ase it forms 
a variety of the sorttof'wark termed 
guipure d’Art. a * 

1831. Grecian Netting.—i. Do one 
plain row. Fyst pattern row. Insert 
the needle in the first stitch, and, 
without working ii, draw through it 
the second stitch, through the loop of 
which draw the first, and work it in 
the ordinary way. This forms a twisted 
stitch, and the next is a very small 
loop formed of a part of the second 
stitch. Bepeat this throughout the 
row. 

ii. The second row is don*plain. 

iii. The third like the first; but the 
first and last stitches are to he done in 
the usual manner, but begin the twist¬ 
ing with the second and third loops. 

IV. The fourth is plain. ltepeat 
these four rows as often as require*?. 

V. Use No. 20 mesh for the fancy 
rows, and No, 14 for tho plain. 

1832. Stitches in Nettmg arc 
always counted by knots. 


1833. Instructions in 
ting, or Frivolite. 


Tat- 


• 1834. Implements for Tatting .—The 
only necessary implements f ortattingare 
a than shuttle or shortnetting-needle, and 
a gilt pin and ring, united by a.chain. 
The cotton used should be strong and 
soft. There* are three available sizes, 
New. 1, 2, and 3. Attention should b% 
paid to the manner of holding the 
hands, as on this depends the grace or 
awkwardness of the movement. Fill 
the shuttle with the cotton (or silk) re¬ 
quired, in the same manner as a net-*! 
ting needle. Hold the shuttle between 
the thumb and first and second fingers 
of the right hand, leaving about half a 
yard of cotton unwound. Take up 
the cotton, about three inches from the 
end .between the thumb and first fingtr 
the left hand, and let the end fall 
in the palm of the hand; pass the 
cotton round the other, fingers of the 


left hand (keeping them parted a little), 
and bring % again between the thumb 
and forefinger, thus making a circle 
round the extended fingers. There are 
only two stitches in tatting, and they 
are usually done alternately; this is 
therefore termod a double stitflf ****’ 

1835. English Stitoh,—The first 
stitch is called the English stitch, and 
made thus:—Let the thread between 
the right and left hands fall towards 
you ; slip the shuttle under the thread 
between the first and second fingers; 
draw it out rather quickly, keeT^wg^ 
in ashorizontal liqp with the iei*t hand. 
You will find a slipping loop is formed 
on tins cotton with that which went 
round the fingers. Hold the shuttle 
steadily, with the cotton stretched 
tightly' out, and with the second finger 
of the left hand slip the loop thus made 
under the thumb. 

1836. French Stitch. —The other 
stitch is termed French stitch ; the only 
difference being, that instead of allow¬ 
ing the cotton to fall towards you, and 
passing the shuttle doivnmards , thtfc 
cotton is thrown in a loop over the left 
hand, and the shuttle passed under the 
thread between the first add second 
fingers u^nvards. Tho knot must he 
invariably formed by the thread which 
passes round the fingers of the left 
hand# If tho operation is reversed, 
and the knot formed by the cotton con¬ 
nected with the shuttle, the loop will 
not draw no,. This is occasioned by 
letting the cotton frojn the shuttle hang 
loosely instead of drawing it out sflld 
holding it tightly stretched. When 
any given number of these double 
stitches are done, and drawn closely 
together, the studies are held between 
the first finger and thumb, and the 
other fingers are withdrawn from the 
circle of cotton, which is gradually 
diminished by drawing out the shuttle 
until the loop of tilling is nearly or 
en&rely closed. The tatted loops 
should he quite close each ether, 
unless directions to # the contrary are 
given. 

*1837. Ornamental Edging,—Thepin 
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is used in making an ornamental edge, 
something like purl edging thus 
Slip the ring on the Jeft-hafad thumb, 
that the pin attached may be ready s#or 
use. After making the required num¬ 
ber of double stitches, twist the pin in 
the<*hHpof cotton, and hold it between 
the forefather and thumb, whilst mak¬ 
ing more double stitches; repeat. The 
little loops thus formed are termed 
picota. 

1838. Trefoil Tatting. — This is 
done by drawing three loops up tightly, 
made close together, and then leaving 
ar»8!to*''wice before making more. The 
trefoil is sewed into shape afterwards 
with a needle. 

1839. To Join Loops.— When two 
loops are to be connected, a pi cot is 
mad® in the first*, wherever the join is 
required. When you come to the 
corresponding part of the second loop, 
draw the thread which goes round the 
fingers of the left hand through the 
pi cot with a needle, pulling through a 
loop large enough to admit the shuttle. 
Slip this through, then draw the thread 
right a gai* over the fingers^ and con¬ 
tinue the work. In many patterns a 
needle is used to work 'over, in button¬ 
hole stitch, the thr&ul vdiich passes 
from one loop to another. A long 
needleful of the same cotton or silk 
used for the tatting is left at the 
beginning of the work, and a cotamon 
needle used to buttonhole over bars 
wherever they occur. 

1840. Pioftts aro alsc sometimes 
made with the noodle and cotton in 
working over these bars. 

1841. Instructions in Knitting. 

1842. Improvements in Process.— 
Although the art of knitting is known 
perhaps more generally than almost 
any other kind of fancy work, still as 
the knowledge is not universal, and 
there have been of late years great 
improvements in ninny of the processes, 
we hope thata short account of all the 
stitches, and* the elementary parts of 
the craft, will bo welcomed by many of 
our friends; and most seriously would 


we recommend them to attain perfection 
in this braqph of work, because, above 
all others^it is * resource to those who, 
from weak eyes, are precluded from 
many kinds of industrial amusement, 
or who, as invalids, cannot bear the 
fatigue of more Elaborate work. The 
fact is that knitting does not require 
eyesight at all; and a very little prac¬ 
tice ought to enable any one to kbit 
whilst reading* talking, or studying, 
quite as* well as if t>.e fingers were-un¬ 
employed. It only requires that the 
fingers should be properly used, and 
that one should not be made to do the 
duty of Another. » 

1843. Implements for Knittings 
These are rods or pins of ivory, bone, 
or steel. The latter are most com¬ 
monly usd, and should have, tapered 
points, without the least sharpness at 
the extremity, <+ 

1844. —Casting On.—The first pro¬ 
cess in knitting is casting on. To 
effect this, hold the end of cotton 
between the first and second fingers of 
, the left hand ; bring it over the thumb 
and forefinger, and bend the latter to 
twist the cotton into a loop; bend the 
needle in the loop; hold the cotton 
attached to the reel between the tim'd 
and little fingers of the right hand, and 
over the point of the forefinger ; bring 
the thread round the needle by the 
slightest possible motion; bend the 
needle towards you, and tighten the 
loop ot} the left-hand finger, in letting 
it slip off to form the first stitch. 

1845. Formation of Stitches.— 
JSTow take that needle with the loop on 
it in the left hand, and another in the 
right. Observe the position of the 
hands. The loft hand needle is held 
between the thumb and the second 
'ringer, leaving the forefinger free,, to 
aid in moving the points of the needles. 
This mode of using the forefinger, 
instead of employing it merely to, hold 
the needle, is tile great secret of being 
able to knit without looking at the 
work, for so extremely delicate iSjtho 
sense of touch in this finger, tbit $fe 
will, after a little practice, enable yott 
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to tell the sort of stitch coming next, 
in the finest material, so ijiat blitting 
becomes merely * mechanical. Insert 
the point in the loop, bringing it be¬ 
hind the other needle, slip the thread 
round it, bring the point in front, and 
transfer the loop to th#left-hand needle 
without withdrawing it from the right 
hand. Repeat the process for any 
number of stitches required. 

1846. Plain Knitting.— Slip the 
point of the right-hand needle it a loop, 
bring the thread round it, and with the 
forefinger push the point of the needle 
off the loop so that the thread just 
twisted round forms a now one on the 
right hand. 

1847. Purling. —The right-hand 

needle is slipped in the loop t n front of 
the left-hand one, and the thread, after 
passing between the two, is brought 
round it; it is then worked as before. 
The thread is always brought forward 
before beginning a purled stitch, unless 
particular directions to the contrary are 
given. * * 

1848. Mode of making Stitohes.—i 
To make one, merely bring the thread 
in front before knitting, when, as it ) 
passes over the needle, it makes a loop; 
to make two, three, or more, pass the 
thread round the needle in addition, once 
for 2, twice for 3, and so on. 

1849. To Decrease: —Take one stitch 
off without knitting; knit one, then j 
slip the point of the left-hand needle j 
in the unknitted stitch and draw; it over 1 
the other. It is marked in receipts d. J 

1. To decrease 2 or more, slip 1, knit 

2, 3., or more together, as one, and pas* 
the slip stitch over. 

1860. How to Join a Round.—Four 
or five needles are used in round work, 
such as socks, stockings, &c. Cast on 
any given number of stitches on onS 
nftedle, then slip another needle in the 
last Stitch, before casting any on it; 
Repeat for any number. When alrare 
feast on, knit the first 2 stitches off on 
to the fend of the last needle. One 
needle is always left unused in casting 
<ga for around. 

-1881, How to Join Toe of Sook. 
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&0.—Divide all the stitches on to two 
needles, bold both in the left hand, as 
if they were one >t and in knitting take a 
loop off each one, which, knit together. 

1862. To Cast off.— -Knit 2 stitches; 
with the left-Kknd needle draw the first 
over the second ; knit another 
Observe thattbe row before 'de casting 
off should never be very tightly knitted. 

1858. To Knit Three Stitohes to¬ 
gether, so that the oentre one shall be 
m* front.—Slip 2 off the needle together 
knit the third, and draw the others over 
together. 

1854. To Raise a Stitch 

the* bar of threat between the two 
stitches as one. 

1855. Abbreviations.— The abbre¬ 
viations used are.*—K, knit; P, purl; 
I), decrease ; K 2 t, knit two together; 

P 2 t, purl 2 together; M 1, make one. 

1856. Size of Needles.—Take care 
to have needles and cotton or wool that 
are suitable to each other in size. The 
work of the best knitter in the world 
would appear ill done if the needles 
were too fine or too coarse. In the 
former case, the work would be clotit 
and thick; in the latter it would be too 
much like a cobweb. 

1857. Instructions in Em¬ 
broidery and Canvas Work. 

1858. Embroidery. — Embroidery, 
properly speaking, includes every sort 
of ornamental work done with a sew¬ 
ing noodle of any kind; but in its 
popular acceptation, it Spplie3 only to 
the ornamentation «of any article # by ' 
the eye, or from drawn fir marked pat¬ 
terns—whatever may be the material, 
or combination of materials employed; 
Berlin or canvas work, on the contrary, 
is the usual designation of all kinds of 
embroidery on canvas, dons, by counting 
threads, and frequently by the aid of a 
painting on checked paper. 

1859. Distinction in Embroidered 
Work*—Although fihese two different 
sorts of work are really qoually entitled 
to tSie designation of embroidery , yet 
for the sake of mqjcing our hints as 
intelligible as possible, we will adopt tits 
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popular terms, and coniine on? present' 
remarks to that sort of embroidery 
which is not executed by the stitch. 

1860. Materials. — Every sort of 
embroidery material may^be used for 
embroidering upon. The most common 
are muslm^aambric, velvet, satin, cloth, 
and leather. 

1861. Application. —The simplest 
style of embroidery is that termed 
Application ,—that is, whore the pal* 
tern is in one material, laid on another 
which forms the ground. In this way 

worked on net, velvet is laid 
on cloth, or on another velvet, ulid 
cretonne designs cut out and laid on 
another material, the edges being either 
sewed over, or ornamented with fancy 
cord, braid, gold thread, or any other 
appropriate material. 

1862. Braiding.—Another very easy 
style of ornamentation is that known 
as braiding. Children’s dresses are 
worked with narrow silk or worsted 
braid, tbe latter* being also used for 
ladies’ aprons, flounces, &c. Gold and 
sSver braid enter largely into various 
sorts of decorated needlework, and the 
Victoria braid, of cotton, which has 
something of the appearance of satin 
stitch, is generally known. 

1863. Stitches in Braiding.— 
There is considerable art required to 
achieve putting on the Victoria braid 
evenly and firmly. The stitches should 
be taken across the braid. This makes 
it lie flat. c 

1864. Elaborate Embroidery.— 
But the most elaborate kinds of em¬ 
broidery are those which represent 
flowers, fruit, and other devices on any 
material; and these may be divided 
into white and coloured embroidery. 

1865. Broderie Anglaise.-White 
embroidery, or embroidery on muslin, 
is used for a great variety of articles of 
ladies* dress. The simplest is termed 
Broderie Anglaise.!? In this styly, the 
pattern is either in satin stitch, or from 
left to right, rormed of holes cut out of 
the muslin, and served over with em¬ 
broidery cotton. The great art in 
Working broderie is to make the hole*. 


all of the same slxe, and to take the 
stitches clofifely and regular. 

1866. Batifl Stitch is a smooth 
raised work, used for leaves, flowers, 
&c. It is done by first tracing the 
outlines accyratel^* with soft cotton, 
then taking stitchewfrow point to point 
of the part to be raised, so as to have 
the greatest thickness of cotton in the 
centre, and sewing it ever, in stitches 
taken dose together, but slightly 
slanting, and completely across the part 
outlined. The veining of - leaves is 
generally formed by taking the stitches 
from the vein to the edge, first on one 
side and then on the other. The borders 
of embroidered muslin collars, &c., are 
usually finished with buttonhole stitch, 
worked either the width of an ordinary 
buttonhole, or in long stitches, and 
raised like satin . titch. Eyelet holes 
are made by piercing round holes with 
a stiletto, and sewing them round. 

1867. Fanoy Stitches.—There are 
man f fancy stitches introduced into 
muslin work, but these require to be 
practically taught. 

1808. Frame for Embroidery.— 
The kind of frame on which muslin is 
most easily worked, consists of two 
hoops of wood, about eight inches in 
diameter. One is rather smaller than 
the other. On it the muslin is 
stretched, and the larger one being 
slipped over it, and fitting tightly, 
keeps the muslin in its place. 

1869. Embroidery on Satin, &o.-y- 
Ratin and velvet are embroidered in 
coloured silks, gold and silver bullion, 
pearls, &c. A very fashionable stylo 
is the work with ombre or shaded silo. 

1870. Hotting Silk in Embroidery. 
—The most delicate kinds of ernbroi* 
ifcry are worked with fine netting silk, 
one strand of which is drawn out, This 
makes the silk appear softer and richer. 

1871. Shading in Silks.—It re¬ 
quires considerable care to work well 
with ombre silks, to avoid incorrect 
shading. Nature should be followed 
as closely as possible. Not only must 
the form be carefully preserved, bat 
the lights and shades must be disposed 
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in an artistic manner, ^or instance; the ligh^st again, mil occur within a 
the point of a leaf, is never the darkest short space, a yard or so; whereu-j, in 
part, nor should the lower leaves and long shades the gradation is much more 
Sowers of a group of the same kind he gradually made. We notice these 
light- apparently trifling differences, that 

1872. Material# used in Em- readers may comprehend the Jmport* 

broidery and .Canvas *Work.—The ance of obtaining precisely.-The proper 
materials for canvas work and em- materials for each design. If w© pre- 
broidery may be classed under the scribe a certain article, it i& because it 
name© of wool, silk, chenille, and and no other will give the effect, 
braid; beads, str#w, and a dhriety of Transparent, white, or silver heads ©re 
other fancy materials, are also brought usually worked with white silk, hut 
into use, A knowledge of the proper clear glass heads, threaded on cerise 
mode of using them, and the varieties silk, produce a peculiarly rich by 
of each which are made, is one of the th# coloured silkshining through trans- 
most useful things it is possible for the parent glass. The silk used must he 
amateur needle-woman to become ao- extremely fine, as the heads vary much 
quainted with. We will, therefore, in size. A change of material, which 
take them in their order. • might appear of no consequence what- 

1873. Wool. — German wool (or ever, would completely spoil the effect 
Berlin wool, as it is •commonly called) of the design. 

is the most beautiful material manu- 1874. Fleecy Wool is the sort of 
factured for canvas-work. The vast wool used for jackets and other huge 
variety of shades, the exquisite tints articles. Some of the tints are quite 
produced, the softness? and evenn8ss of as brilliant as those of Berlin wool. It 
the fabric, are beyond all praise. Wc, is made in 3, 4, 6, 8, and 12 thread©, 
speak of Berlin wool as it ought to be ; and is much cheaper than German 
fear no article is more frequently of wool. It does very well for grounding 
inferior quality. From damp, or bad large pieces of canvas work, 
packing, or many other causes, it is 1876. Shetland Wool if very fine 
frequently crushed and injured, and in and soft, is much used, and prized for 
that state is not fit to bo used for good pliawls and neckties and for veils, 
work, Berlin wool* is supposed to ho 1876. Eis Wool.—A pure German 
all dyed, as well as made, abroad ; at wool of silky brightness, is used for the 
present a large proportion is entirely same purpose os Shetland wool except- 
prodtu ed in our ow n country, which is ing for veils. It is also used instead of 
little, if at all, inferior to the foreign, silk for embroidering on velvet, as tea 
Berlin wool is made only in two sizes, cosit';,, &c. * , 

4-thread and 8-thread-, unless the latter 1877. Andalusian Wool is a medium 

is specified in directions, the other is wool, less thick than Berlin wool, is 
always implied. Berlin wools are used for cuffs and shawls, 
either dyed in one colour, or in shades 1878. -Other kinds of Wool. — 
of the same colour, or (very rarely) in There are als^ other names given to 
shades of several colours. Technical!^, wools by the vendors or manufacturers 
ft silk or wool dyed in shades of the of them : for instance, '‘The Peacock 
sameecdour, going gradually from light Wool” and ‘‘The Coral Wool” are 
to dark, and xrom dark to light a|hin, trade marks, and not particular wools, 
is termed an ombre, or shaded wool or 1879. Sootoh Singering Wool 18 
silk, whereas chine, is the term employed uSed$or knitting stockings and socks, 
wlgm there are several colours usred. an#gentlemen’s kilt hore. 

There are, also, what are called short 1»80. ThinLambs* Wool and Wheel' 

and tmg shades; that is, in the former ing Yarn.—Scotch yarns, used prinei- 
the entire shades, fioqi the lightest to 'pally for children’s socks and Stockings. 
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1881. Merino Wool is tht produce 
of a Spanish breed of sheep. The 
wool was introduced into this country 
about the close of the last century. 
George III. was a great patron of tlus 
breedhrSI^rench Merino is made from 
this peculiarity soft wool; so also Berlin 
wool, Used for canvas embroidery. 

1882. Angola Wool. —The produce 
of an African breed of sheep; is a 
soft hairy wool. Is used for making 
Angola shawls and gloves, valued for 
their extreme softness and warmth. 
TfiS&P’Ware popular till the cotton 
manufacturers introduced a very pbor 
imitation make entirely of cotton, v 

1883. Camel-hair Wool is the pro¬ 
duction of the llama, or al-lama, a 
native of South America. This ruminant 
animal resembles in its nature, but not 
in its form, a camel. The back and 
sides of the llama are clothed with fino 
long woolly hairs, becoming smooth, 
silky, and shining towards the tips, 
the general colours being of a uniform 
bright brown. The native Indians use 
ft in the nianufacture of stuffs, ropes, 
hags, and mats. 

1884. Al-Paoo produces the alpaca 
wool. This creature is alSo a species 
Of camel, though different in shape. 
Cavier regarded the paco as a variety 
of-the llama; so also the vicugua. The 
llama is generally used as a beaSt of 
burden, while the former are used 
chiefly for their flesh and wool. 

1885. Y&k'Laoe and.Fringe.—This 
is jaid to be made !?rom the tail hair of 
an animal resembling an ox, a horse, 
and sheep ; the first for its shape, the 
next for its tail, and the third for its 
wool. The tail, under the Indian 
name Of Chowrie , is often mounted in 
horns and Bllver, and used as a switch 
to keep off flies. The yak inhabits the 
coldest parts of Tibet, India. 

188(3. Silk.—This well known pro¬ 
duction Of the sillf-worm in its natural 
state, as ree^d from the cocoon., is 
termed ‘raw silkand bofore this 
can be used for weaving it requires to 
be twistpd, or, as it is technically 
termed, “ tbrown;”thafc is to say, it is 


not two threads twisted one over the 
other, but /the single filament itself is 
twisted so as to render it firmer; this 
is termed “ singles.” The next pro¬ 
cess is termed “ tram.” This is two 
threads loosaity twfsted together. This 
usually constitutes* the * ‘weft” silk, 
which is thrown by the shuttle across 
the long threads, or “warp,” of the 
piece-silk. 

1887.-- 0 rgan 2 ine/t>rhard silk,gene¬ 
rally constitutes the “ warp,” or length 
of the silk. This is mado by first twisting 
each individual thread of silk, and then 
two or more of the threads are twisted 
together by the “throwing” mill 
(throw one thread over the other). In 
this state it must be boiled, to discharge 
the gum which renders the silk hard to 
the touch, and unfit to receive the dye. 
It is now boiled tin soap and water for 
four hours, and then boiled in clear 
water to discharge the soap; after which 
it is glossy, soft,.and fit for wearing. 

1888. Filoselle Silk was formerly 
f 1 “ spun silk,” and the product chiefly 
of the silkworm, which naturally eats 
its way through its cocoon. It is 
only comparatively of late years that 
this silk has been used. The short 
filaments are spun in the same way 
that cotton and wool are spun, and is 
afterwards woven." A great deal of this 
silk is used for stockings and socks, 
and for weaving in with wool-fabrics, 
but there is also another kind, of 
Filoselle used in needlework This is 
two-thread silk, or “tram.** Eight Or 
fin of these slightly twisted threads 
form a strand of silk, so that, accmdihg 
to the purpose required, one, two, or 
more threads of it can he used for 
embroidery. This is glossy as satin. , “ 

1889. Floss, Silk consists of 

several filaments of untwisted silk 
sufficient to make a strand of silk. It is 
used for working on the surface' bf 
wool stitches to heighten the effect and 
gtye brilliancy. . “ , 

1890. —Tusseh Silk, or, as seme 
term it, “ Tussore,” is spun from the 
silk of the perforated cocoon of the 
tusseh-moth. .This silk is Belch# 
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dyed, being; the natural colour of the 
cocoon, which cannot be satisfactorily 
extracted; nor will it absorb dye 
perfectly. 

1891. Embroidery Silk is bright 

and lustrous, and composed of two 
rather loosely twisted large threads. 
Sadler's Silk ^ and Purse-Silk have 
three threads. Sewing Silk has two. 
Tailor's Tivist tlu^e threads. I 

1892. Chenille is of two kinds. 
Ohmille a broder (the finest sort), and 
chenille . ordinaire, which is stiff, and 
about the thickness of a quill: both 
are round. The extreme richness of 
the appearanee of chenille makes it 
suitable for any work requiring great 
brilliancy; as the plumage of birds, 
some flowers, and arabesques. Silk 
canvas is much embroidered with 
chenille, but is extremely expensive, 
and very soon injured by dust. It 
should only be employed for articles 
intended to bo glazed, such as pole- 
screens, the tops of work-boxes, and 
screens. 

1898. Arrasene is a perfectly flat 
silk—chenille—and is used for em¬ 
broidery on all descriptions of material. 

1894. Braids are of various kinds. 
Russian silk braids are generally em¬ 
ployed for drosses, slippers, See. ; but 
for many of these purposes the new 
Albert braid recently manufactured in 
England is much richer and far more 
effective. Russian silk braid is"gener¬ 
ally narroMfc and the plait is of that 
kind which is termed Grecian—all thg 
strands going from the edge to the 
centre. In French braid, on the con¬ 
trary, the plait of every two strands 
oyer each other. French braid, in 
silk, is very little used in this country.* 
Slippers and other small articles worked 
in braid have the effect greatly im¬ 
proved by laying a gold thread # on 
one or both sides of the braid. 

1888. Yiotoria, Adelaide, or 
Coijjaataon Braid (for the same article 
has pee® called by all these various 
flames), is a cotton braid, which, when 
laid on net or muslin, looks something 
like satin-stitch, It is composed or 


thick and thin parts alternately, and is 
made in only twb sixes. 

1898. Albert Braid is a sort of 


silk cord, made in many beautiful 
colours. It is intended for either 
application, in braiding, Jua being 
raised, looks extremely well, with Very 
small outlay of time or money. 

1897. Gold and Silver Braids are 


often used in Mosaic work, and for 
slippers, blotting-eases, &c. The 
Mosaic braid, which is comparatively 
cheap, is generally used. >r •*.. 
f >898. Various Stitches are used in 
! embroidery with crewels and silk. 


1899. Stem Stitch, also Crewel 
stitch, is that used for stems and for 
! ordinary filling-in of flowers and 
arabesques. Instead ©f working from 
right to left, the stitches are smoother 
if worked from left to right. In stems 
a long stitch is made, and then a 
second halfway the length of the first, 
and half-w'ay beyond it, till a stem is 
formed ; and to complete it work from 
right to left, placing the n^pdle undo* 
j a stitch of the stem, not of the material, 

I and so work back upon the top of the 
1 previous strobes. In the ^tem first 
] worked only the tiniest piece of the 
material is taken up on the needle, so 
that the wool or silk is all on the 
surface. 


1900. —Stem Stitch in Bowers, &e. 
—In flowers and arabesques the stem- 
stiteh is worked straight, but each 
stitch differing in, length from the 
other, so as to make the wool smooth. 
Commence the work at the lowest pait 
of the petals, and work upwards to the 
edge. 

1901. Split jtem Stitch.— Having 

worked one stitch, in making the 
second split the first stitch in the 
centre with the needle. In the stitch, 
the thread is continued Under the 
material. » 

T.902. Couching is a laying down 
on the outline of the design, a thick, 
strand of filoselle, or cord or wool < or 
silk of any kind, and then over* stitching 
ft down with a fine silk of the same, of 
a contrasting colour. 
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1908, Basket-work 
Diaper Stitch. —Theso are done with 
golp, silver, or silk cords, stitched on 
we, material in pattern^ with silk of 
another, or of the same colour. The 
cords wCKjjust passed through the hack 
<rf the work to its surface , either cue, 
two, or three at a time aro held in 
place by ‘ the left hand, the over- 
ititching being done by the right hand. 

1904. Canvas for Cross- stitch Work. 
—The Penelope is now universally used 
vke the ground is tilled in. For¬ 
merly It resembled the silk canvas ijow 
used where no grounding is required, 
but by accident a manufacturer 
observing some cross-stitch woik un¬ 
picked, took the hint, and the result 
was the “ Penelope canvas,” of which 
there are different degiees of fineness, 
determined by the number of double- 
crossed throaus that may fill the bpace 
of one inch. 

1908. Elephant Penelope Canvas 
is extremely coarse—fitted for working 
yugs and eight or twelve thiead wools. 

1906. * Silk Canvas requires no 
grounding; it is made of a cotton 
thread overcast with silk, and resembles 
coarse even-threaded checsfc cloths, but 
is silky. 

1907. Mode of doing Canvas Work. 
—This is always done by the thread,— 
particular care should in all cases be 
taken that the size of the various 
materials is , properly proportioned. 
Placing the canvas in -a frame, tech¬ 
nically termed dressing the frame , is 
an operation which requires considerable 
care. The frame itself, especially for 
a large piece of work, should be sub- 
etantially made; otherwise the stress 
Upon it will be apt ?o warp it, and 
drag the canvas. If this occurs to any 
extent* the injury can never he repaired. 

1908. To Frame Canvas.— After 
herringhoning th^ raw edges of the 
canvas, sew them, by the thread, <"to 
the webbing r* the frame,—that is, to 
the top ana bottom. Then stretch the 
ends till the canvus is extended to its 
utmost length, put in the pegs, and 
brace the sides with fine twine. If the 


canvas is to© long for the frame, and 
any part has to be rolled over the end* 
let the" wood he first covered with a 
few thicknesses of silver paper. 

1909. Besigjji on Cloth. — Some¬ 
times, to sal*' the trouble of grounding, 
a design is worked on cloth, over Which 
canvas is laid. Whenever this is tho 
case, the cloth must becartffully damped, 
to remoye the gloss, before it is put 
into the frame. Tfien, as cloth Will 
always stretch much more than can¬ 
vas, it mud bo cut a little smaller 
both ways. The raw edges of the 
cloth should be turned in, and tacked 
to the canvas before they are framed. 
.Some people withdraw the threads of 
canvas after tho work is done; but it 
has a much richer effect if the threads 
of canvas aro cigt close to the outer 
stitches; and if there are any small 
spaces in the pattern, where the ground 
should bo seem, they may he worked 
in w^iol of the colour of the ground. 

1910. Stretching Work.—Should 
U piece of w'ork be a little drawn when 
taken out of the frame, damp the hack 
well w ith a clean sponge, and stretch it 
again in the frame in the opposite 
direction. Whenever Berlin-work is 
done on any solid thick material, as 
doth, velvet, &c., a needle should be 
Used with an eye suffioientlydarge to 
form a passage for this wool. This 
prevents the latter fiom being crushed 
and imboveri&hed as it passes through. 

1911. Stitches in Canvas Work. 
—There are five kinds of stitch used 
At canvas work —Cross Stitch, Tent 
Stitch , Tapestry Stitch, Qermm Stitch, 
and Irish Stitch, 

1912. Cross Stitch is generally 
known. The needle is brought up,ia 
one pole of the canvas and down on 
another, two threads higher and 
mo e to the right. The slanting 
thread is then crossed in the opposite 
direction. A cross-stitch covers two 
threads in each direction. 

1913. Tent Stitch occupies o- 
fourththe Bpaoeof cross-stitch. Itistakun 
from one hole to the neapt above, ttftdm? 
the right hand side of a previous stitoh. 
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dinally, 4dt horizontally, so that vripi 
the designis “finished the picture is 
turned horizontally, and is complete* 
la Tapestry Painting the rap iff'the' 
canvas is from right to left (horizontal), 
and this is then painted over and forms 
a picture in imitation of the«GobeKn 
tapestry. The latter is so named after 
its French inventor, Giles Gobelin, 
about 1520. He was a famous dyer 
who discovered the celebrated Gobelins 
scarlet dye. The house in which ho. 
lived was purchased by Louis XIV, 
for a manufactory of tapestry for 
adorning palaces, the designs for which 
w&e drawn by dLe Brun, a celebrated 
Fnench painter, about 1666. Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria has recently 
caused to be established at Windsor, 
an establishment where the art of 
making “Gobelin Tapestry ” is success¬ 
fully taught. 

1921 . Tapestry of Anxerre . —This 
town, in the northern part of the pro¬ 
vince of Burgundy, was once famous 
for its tapestry of a peculiar make. The 
design was handwoven in small patches 
of colour, and then was seWbd togethdP * 
at the back to form the picture. 
Tapestry painting in blocksL or masses 
of a single *colour successfully imitate 
this tapestry, only that where the 
joining is of the real Auxerre tapestry 

is in tapestry painting marked bjua 
bla£k outline. 

1922. Terra Cotta Painting*,— 

Terra Cotta is an Italian term for 
“ bunit-eartb,. ” BricSs are a coarse 
kind of terra cotta.* The new building * 
erected at Kensington for the reception 
of valuable remains and subjects, of 
natural history, is built entirely of 
terra cotta slabs. Terra Gotta vases of 
the early and* late Etruscan period, 
such as those in the British Museum, 
are priceless. These are painted in 
various dosigns, and burnt in. The 
Boulton Ware is a close, if not exact, 
representation of tlfese matchless. spe¬ 
cimens. Terra Cotta, piling is simply 
vases and plates of red terra eotfo? 
painted in Greek deigns with ordinary 
black paint, and then varnished, hr 


1914. Tapeatfy Stitch crosses two 
threads of the canvas i* the length, 
and one in the width.. is some¬ 
times called Gobelin stitch, because 
it resembles somewhat the Gobelin 
tapestry. It is nonsuited for coarse 
canvas, and, in worfing from, a Berlin 
pattern, two straight stitches must be 
counted as one square cross stitch. 

. 1910. German Stitch is worked 
diagonally, and consists of |the first 
part Of a cross stitch, and a tent stitch 
alternately worked. 

1916. — Irish Stitoh is worked 
parallel with the selvedges of the 
canvas. None of the stitches cross 
the threads in the width . In the first 
row, take the thread alternately over 
four and two threads ; in all future 
rows take the stitches *over four 
threads,—which, as # they rise—first 
from the long and then from the 
short stitch, will produce the samo 
appearance in others. 

1917. —Handling. Wool.-JVith 
regard to wools, they should never 
be wound, as the least handling 
crushes the pile and spoils them. 
Chenille needs still more careful 
handling. 

1918. Stiffening Work. — To 
stiffen large pieces of work, wet the 
wrong side thoroughly with gum water 
Or gum tragacanth, and. dry it before a 
fire (the wet side nearest the fire), 
before removing it from the frame. 

1919. Beads in Canvas* Work 
have the treble merit of being at once 
brilliant, dhrable, and attractive. 

1920. Tapestry Painting is «a 
imitation of the famed Gobelin tapestry, 
which is hand-woven over fine cord. 
The imitation is painted on a muehine- 
wOven rep canvas: the term rep is^. 
corruption of the Saxon term wrepp, 
ttr rqpe, a cord, Butch roop, from which 
WE get the word rope. In the Gorlins 
the shading of the different tints of 
wool that form a picture, or other 
designs, are put in by band works 0T 
shuttles jmoyed by the hand, and on 
ttoytsbjtygjide iff the picture, and the 
thmds of wool, the weft van iongitu- 
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platesfwunted with a similar/medium, 
in flowers of various colour- These 
last, of course, are no imitations cf the 
antique. r 

1823.—Lustra Painting is a 
recent invention that •so much re¬ 
sembles silk embroidery as to be mis¬ 
taken Yor it. The outline of a design 
is sketched either* on Itoman satin or 
any smooth fabric, and then bronze 

• powders of different colours are nibbed 
m with a preparation which is a trado 
secret. The leaves and stems are out¬ 
lined in silk, this rendering the imita¬ 
tions more complete. 

, 1924: Hints upon Etiquette.* 

1925. Introduction to Sooiety.— 

—Avoid all extravagance and manner¬ 
ism, and be not over-timid at the out¬ 
set. Be discreet and sparing of your 
words. Awkwardness is a great mis¬ 
fortune, but it is not an unpardonable 
fault. To deserve the reputation of 
moving in good society, something 
more is requisite than tho avoidance of 
blunt rudeness. Strictly keep to your 
.'■'igagemen&J. Punctuality is the 
essence of politeness. 

1928. The Toilet. — Too much 
attention Cannot be paid to the arrange¬ 
ments of the toilet. A man is often 
judged bv his appearance, and seldom 
incorrectly. A neat exterior, equally 
free from extravagance and poverty, 
almost always proclaims a right- 
minded man. To dress appropriately, 
and with good taste, is to respect vour- 

• self and others. A gentleman walking, 
shbuld always ^rear gloves, this being 
one of the characteristics of good 
breeding- Fine linen, and a good hat, 
gloves, and boots, are evidences of the 
highest taste in dress. , 

1927. Yisiting Dress.— A black 
coat and trousers are indispensable for 
a dinner, or a ball. Either a white 
or black waistcoat is proper on sueh 
occasions. Momirr , dress is sufficient 
for an ordinary^ yisif of ceremony. 

* See “ Etiquette and Social Ethics.’ 
Is. London: Houleton and Sons. 
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1928- Officers 1 Dress. — Upon 
public and |tate occasions all officers 
should appear in uniform. 

1929/ Ladies’ Dress. — Ladies’ 
dresses Bhould be chosen so as to pro¬ 
duce an agreeable harmony. Never 
put on a dark-coloured bonnet with a 
light spring costume. Avoid uniting 
colours which will suggost an epigram; 
such as a straw-coloured dress with a 
green bonnet. 

193C\ Arrangement of the Hair. 
—The arrangement of the hair is most 
important. Bands are becoming to faces 
of a Grecian caste. Ringlets betted 
suit lively and expres&ivo heads. Avoid 
the extremes of fashion, whatever the 
fashion maybe, especially those fashions 
which tend to spoil the hair and render 
it unfitted for plainer styles, 

1931. Excess of Laoe and Flowers. 
—Whatever be ! your style of face, 
avoid an e::cess of lace, and let flowers 
be few and choice. 

1932. Appropriateness of Orna¬ 
ments.—In a married woman a richer 
^tyle of ornament is admissible. Costly 
elegance for her—for a young girl, a 
stylo of modem simplicity. 

1933. Simplicity and Grace.— 
The most elegant dress loses its cha¬ 
racter if it is not worn with grace. 
Young girls have often an air of con¬ 
straint, and their dress seems to partake 
of their want of ease. In speaking of 
her toilet, a women should not convey 
the idea,that her whole skill consists in 
adjusting tastefully some trifling orna¬ 
ments. A simple style of dress is an 
indication of modesty. 

1934. Cleanliness. — The hands 

should receive special attention- They 
are the outward signs of general clean¬ 
liness. The same may be said of the 
friee, the neck, the ears, and the teetlt. 
The cleanliness of the system gene¬ 
rally, and of bodily apparel, pemins 
to Health, and is treated of uhdpr this 
head. * 1 

1985. The HandkeroMef.-There 
is considerable art m using thuhaoM- 
sory of dress and comfort. Avoid, ex¬ 
treme patterns, styles, and colony?. 



Never be without & handkerchief. 
Hold it freely in the hatftl, and do not 
roll it into a ball. Hold Vt by the 
centre, and let the comers form a fan¬ 
like , expansion. Avoid using it too 
much. With some^persons the habit 
becomes troubleson^ and |npleosant. 

1936. Visits and Presentations. 
—i. Friendly calls should be made in 
the forenodh, and require neatness, 
without costliness of dross. % 

ii. Calls to give invitations to din¬ 
ner-parties, or balls, should be very 
short, and should be paid in the after- 
neon. 

iii. Visits of condolence require a 
grave Btyle of dress. 

iv. A formal visit should never be 
made before noon. If a second visitor 
is announced, it will be proper for you 
to retire, unless 7014 are very intimate 
both with the host and tne visitor 
announced; unless, indeed, the host 
expresses a wish for you to remain. 

V. Visits after balk or parties should 
bo made within a month. 

vi. In the latter, it is customary 'lo 
enclose your card in an envelope, bear¬ 
ing the address outside. This may be 
sent by post, if you reside at a dis¬ 
tance. 

vii. But, if living in the neighbour¬ 
hood, it is polite to send your servant, 
or to call in person. In the latter case 
a comer should be turned down. 

viii. Scrape your shoes and use the 
mat- Never appear in a drawing-room 
with mud j>n your boots. 

ix. When a new visitor enters a 
drawing-room, if it be a gentleman, 
the ladies bow slightly, if a lady, the 
guests rise. 

at, Hold your hat in your hand, un- 
leas requested to put it down. Then lay 
it beside you. 

ad. The last arrival in a drawing- 
room takes a seat left vacant neir the 
mistress of the house. 

aril. A lady is not required to rise to 
r^eive a gentleman, nor to accom¬ 
pany him to the door. 

* adii. When your visitor retires, ring 
the bell for the servant, • You may then* 


accompany your guest as far towards 
the door as the circumstances of your 
friendship seen* to demand. 

xiv. Bequest the servant,' during 
the visits of quests, to attend to the 
door the moment the bell rings. 

xv. When you introduce a person, 
pronounce the name distinctly, and say 
whatever you can lo make the intro¬ 
duction agreeable. Such As “an old 
q,nd valued friend,” a “ schoolfellow of 
mine,” “an old acquaintance of our 
family.” 

xvi. Never stare about you in a 
rqpm as if you wero taking stock of 
those who are pfesent. 

•xvii. The gloves should not be re¬ 
moved during a visit. 

xviii. Be hearty in your reception 
of guests; and where you see much 
diffidence, assist the stranger to throw 
it off. 

xix. A lady does not put her 
address on her visiting card. 

1937. Halls and Evening 
Parties. — i. An invitation to a ball 
should be given at least a week before? 
baud. 9 

ii. Upon entering, first address the 
lady of the house; and after her, the 
nearest acquaintances you may re¬ 
cognise in the room. 

iii. If you introduce a friend, make 

hii$i acquainted with the names eftbe 
chief persons present. But first pre¬ 
sent him to the lady of the house, and 
to the host. „ 

iv. Appear in full dress. • 

v. Always wea? gloves. , * 

vi. Do not wear ritigs on the out¬ 
side of your gloves. 

vii. Avoid an excess of jewellery. 

viii. Do not select the same 
partner frequfiitly. 

ix. Distribute your 'attentions as 
much as possible. 

X. Pay respectful attention to 
elderly persons. _ 

* xl. lie cordial y&en serving re¬ 
freshments, but not importunate. 

xii. If there are more dancers than 
the room will atfoommo&ate, hot 
join in every dance. 
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xiii.In leaving a large pkrty it is 
iranecessary to bidfarewell, and impro¬ 
per to do so before the Quests. 

jtifctf; In balls and large parties 
there should be a table ftr cards, and 
two, paq|cE of cards placed upon each 
table. 

XV. Chess and all unsociable 
games should be avoided. 

Xvi. Although many persons do not 
like to play at cards except for a 
stake, the stakes agreed to at parties 
should be very trifling, so as not to 
create excitement or discussion. 

xvii. The host aiql hostess should 
look after their guests, and not confine 
their attentions. They should, in fact, 
attend chiefly to those who are the 
least known in the room. 

xviii. Avoid political and r eligious 
discussions. If you have a hobby, 
keep it to yourself. 

xix. After dancing, conduct your 
partner to a seat. 

XX. Resign her as soon as her next 
partner advances. 

* '•{For the Figures of Dances, see pars. 
139-16®*— See Hints or on Etiquette, 
par 2024 .) 

1938. ‘Marriage Arrange¬ 
ments. 

1939. Special Licences. — Special 
licences are dispensations from the 
ordinary rule, under which marriages 
can only take place canonically in the 
parish church, or other places duly 
licensed for that purpose. They can 
tt only be obtained from the Metropo¬ 
litan or archbishop of the province, 
and often with no small difficulty, not 
being readily granted; and when 
obtained the fees are about £60. 

1940. Common Licences enable 

persons of full age, or minors with 
consent of parents or guardians, to be 
mSriied m the church of the parish in 
which , one of them has resided for 
three weeks. Thft are procured t froy. 
Doctors' Commas, or from any surro¬ 
gate, at the cost aft about £2 10s. 4 

1941. Banns must be published 
three times in the pariah church, in each 
place where the persona concerned 1 


reside. The jlerk is apjdied to on such 
occasions j/his fee vanes from Is. fid, 
upwards, * When the marriage cere* 
mony is over, the parties repair to the 
vestry, and enter their nanies in the 
parish registry. The registry is signed 
by the clergyman «nd the witnesses 
present, and a certificate of the registry 
is given to the bridegroopi if desired. 
The charge for a certificate of marriage 
is 2 s. 7d.v including the penny stamp 
on the documents, as by law required, 
and the clergyman's fee varies accord¬ 
ing to circumstances. The clerk will 
at all times give information there¬ 
upon ; and it is best for a friend of the 
bridegroom to attend to the pecuniary 
arrangements. 

194S. Marriage by Registration. 
—An Act was passed in tho reign of 
William the Fourth, by which, it was 
rendered legal for persons wishing to 
be married by a civil ceremony, to give 
notice of their intention to the Regis¬ 
trar Marriages* in their district or 
districts. Three weeks’ notice is neces¬ 
sary, to give which the parties call, 
separately or together, at the office of 
the registrar, who enters the names in 
a book. W^en the time of notice has 
expired, it is only necessary to give the 
registrar an intimation, on tho previous 
day, of your intention to attend at his 
office on the next day, and complete 
the registration. The ceremony consists 
of merely answering a few questions, 
and making the declaration that you 
lake each other to live as hvsband and 
W>fe. The fee amounts only to a few 
shillings, and in this form no wedding 
ring is required, though it is usually 
placed on the ring-finger of the bride's 
left hand, in the presence of the persons 
assembled. The married couple receive 
a certificate of marriage, which is in 
every respect lawful. 

1&4S. Wedding Dress.— It is im¬ 
possible to lay down specific rules for 
dress, as fashions change,. and tastes 
differ* The great art consists oin 
selecting the style of drtSftmost be¬ 
coming to the person. A stout person 
should adopt a different style from a 
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thinperson; '* tali on© from a short 
one. Peculiarities of complexion, and 
form of face and figure* shdjjild be duly 
regarded; and in these matters there 
is no better course than to call in the 
aid of any respectable milliner and 
dressmaker, who will b(| found ready 
and fble to give the best advice. The 
bridegroom should simply appear in 
morning dress, and should avoid every¬ 
thing eccentric and conspicuous m 
style. The bridesmaids should always 
be made aware of the bride’s dross 
before they choose their own, which 
should be determined by a proper 
hamony with the former. 

1944. The Order of Going to Church 
is as follows:—The Biude, accom¬ 
panied by her father , occupies the last 
carriage. The father hands out the 
bride, and leads he% direct to the altar, 
round which those who have been in¬ 
vited have already grouped themselves, 
leaving room for the father, the bride, 
and the bridesmaids, who usually 
await the hrido’s coming at the entrance 
to the church, or at the bottom of Ihe 
chancel, and follow her to the com¬ 
munion rails. 

1845. The Bridegroom, who has 
made his way to the ch urch, accompanied 
by his * 1 best man, ’ ’ or principal grooms¬ 
man—on intimate friend or brother— 
should be waiting at the communion 
rails to receive his future wife on her 
arrival. He and she then stand facing 
the altar, he being on the right of tho 
bride, a^d the father or the gentleman 
who is to “give away” the bride, on 
tho left. • 

, 1946. The Chief Bridesmaid occu¬ 
pies a place immediately behind the 
oridfe, to hold her gloves and hand¬ 
kerchief, and flowers; her companions 


fortune ! of the bridegroom; rim dark, 
if there be Me, expects Jive skiUHtg^ 
and a trifle ahtjpld be given to the pew 
opener, and other officials of the church. 
There is a fixed scale of fees at 
every churim, to which the 
married can add if they please. 

1948. When the Ceremony is 
concluded, the bride , taking the bride- 
groom's arm , goes into the vestry, the 
others following; signatures are then 
‘affixed, and a registration made, after 
which the married pair enter their 
carriage, and proceed to the breakfast, 
everyone else following. 

1949. The «0rder of Return from 
Ghurch differs from- the above only in 
the fact that the bride and bridegroom 
now ride together in the first carriage, 
the bride being on his left. Tho brides¬ 
maids and other guests find their way 
home in tho remaining carnages, but 
to prevent confusion some preconcerted 
arrangement is desirable. 

1950. The Wedding Breakfast 
having been already prepared, the wed¬ 
ding party return thereto. If & large 
party, the bride and bridegroom oocSpf* 
seats in the centre of the long table, 
and the two extremities should bo pre¬ 
sided ov A by the father and mother of 
the bride, or, failing these, by elderly 
relatives, if possible one from each 
family. Everyone should endea,gpur 
to make the occasion as happy as 
possible. One of the senior members 
of either the bride or bridegroom’s 
family shojild, somStrme before tho 
breakfast has terminated, rise, an£ in'll 
brief but graceful manner, propose tho 
“ Health and happiness of tho wedded 
pair. “ It is much better to drink their 
healths together than separately j and, 
after a brief interval, the bridegroom 
snould return thanks, .whieh he may 

_ do without hesitation, since no one* 

If any difficulties" occur from rforget- looks for a speech upon such an occa- 
fulfiess, or want of knowledge, the siori. A few words, feelingly expressed, 
woman who la usually in attendance f ar» all that is fruited. The break- 

~ J “ **——*■ -"- - -- ■ generally colludes with the 

departure of the happy pair upod their 
wedding tour. • 

1951. Cards.—A newly married 
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couple send out cards immediate’y after 
the ceremony to their friends and ac¬ 
quaintance, who, on their part, return 
either notes or cards of congratulation 
on thuevent. As soon as the lady is 
settled in her new horfite, she may 
expect the calls of her acquaintance; 
for which it is not absolutely necessary 
to remain at home, although politeness 
requires that they should be returned 
IflfS soon as possible. But, haring per¬ 
formed this, any further intercourse 
Wy be avoided (where it is deemed 
necessary) by a polite refusal of invi¬ 
tations. Where cards are to be left, the 
jnutnber must be determined according 
I® tiie various members of which thp 
family called upon is composed. For 
instance, where there are the mother, 
hunt, and daughters (the latter having 
| been introduced to society), three cards 
should he left. Recently, the custom 
of sending cards has been in a great 
measure discontiuued, and instead of 
this, the words “No cards” are ap¬ 
pended to the ordinary newspaper 
advertisement, and the announcement 
~flhe marriage, with this addition, is 
considered all sufficient. 

1952. ftpoeption. —When the mar¬ 
ried pair have returned, and the day of 
reception arrives, wedding cake and 
Wine are handed round, of which every 
on^nartaker, and each expresses some 
kindly wish for the newly marri&l 
couple. The bride ought not to receive 
visitors without a mother, or sister, or 
pome friend beiftg present, not even 
nher husband be at home . 1 Gentlemen 
Who are In professions, or have Govern¬ 
ment appointments, cannot always 
await the arrival of visitors; when 
such is the ease, some old friend of the 
family should represen* him, and 
proffer an apology for his absence. 

, 1953. The wedding Tour must 
depend upon the tastes and circum¬ 
stances of the married couple. Home- 
loving Englishmen^ ind women may, 
find much to adip% and enjoy without 
ranging abroad. Those whose time is 
somewhat restricted,should visit some 
epot which may be reached without 


difficulty. Cornwall and Devonshire, 
the isle of Wight, Ac., are each 
delightful to the tourist; and the 
former is now accessible by railway as 
far as the Land’s End. The scenery 
of the North of Devon, and of both 
coasts of Cornwall, c is especially beau¬ 
tiful. North Wales frffers a delightful 
exclusion; the lakes of Westmoreland 
and Cumberland; tho lake* of Kiliar- 
ney, in Inland ; also the magnificent 
scenery 01 the Scottish lakes and 
mountains. To those who wish for 
a wider range, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, and tho Rhine offer 
charms which cannot be surpassed. 

1954. "Wedding Cakes.*—Four 

pounds of fine flour, well dried; font 
pounds of fresh butter; two pounds 
of loaf sugar; a quarter of a pound 
of mace, pounded and sifted fine ; the 
samo of nutmegs. 1 To every pound 
of flour add eight eggs; wash four 
pounds of currants, let them be well 
picked. and dried before the fim ; 
blanch *" a pound of sweet almonds, 
ant out them lengthwise very tliin; 
a pound of citron; one pound of 
candied orange; the same of candied 
lemon; half a pint of brandy. When 
these are made ready, work the butter 
with } our hand to a cream; then 
beat in tho sugar a quarter of an 
hour; beat the whites of the eggs to 
a very strong froth; mix them with 
the sugar and butter ; beat the yolks 
half an hour at least, and mix them 
with the cake; then put in the flour, 
mace, and nutmeg, keep beating it 
wcli till your oven is ready—pour in 
the brandy, and beat the currants 
and almonds lightly in. Tie three 
sheets of white paper round the 
bottom of your hoop to keep it from 
running out; rub it well with butter,*' 
put in your eake; lay the sweetmeats 
in lasers; with cake between each 
layer; and after it is risen and coloured 
cover it with paper before your oven 
is stopped up. It will require three 
hours to bake properly. **> 

1955. Almond Icing for Wedding 
Cake,—Peat the whites of three eggs 
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toastrong froth, pulp a pound of Jordan 
almonds very fine with rose water, 
inix them, with the eggs, lightly tor 
gather; put in by degree! a pound of 
common loaf sugar in powder. When 
the cake is baked enough, take it out, 
and lay on the icii%; then put it in to 
hnown. • v 

1956. Sugar Icing for Wedding 
Cake.—Beit two pounds of double 
tofined sugar with two oui|ces of fine 
starch, sift theVhole through a gauze 
sieve, then beat the whites of five eggs 
with a knife npon a pewter dish for 
half an hour; beat in tho sugar a little 
at a time, or it will make the eggs fall, 
and injure the colour; when all the 
sugar is put in, boat it half an hour 
longer, and then lay on your almond 
icing, spreading it even d’ith a knife. 
If put on as soon as the cake comes 
Out of the oven, it Vill harden by the 
tune the cake is cold. 

1957. Marriages of Dissenters 
may be solemnized qt any place qf wor¬ 
ship duly licensed, and in accordance 
with the forms of their worship. 
some cases, the service of the Church 
of England is read, with slight additions 
or modifications. The clerk of the 
place of worship should be applied to 
for information. 

1958. Christening's may he per- 
farmed* either in accordance with the 
rites of the Established Church, or of 
dissenting congregations; the time of 
birth, and the name of every child, 
must also be registered. Tho fees paid 
for christening vary with a variety of 
circumstances. Particulars should* in 
each case be obtained of the clerk of 
the place of worship. It is usual to 
make a christening the occasion of 
festivity; but not in such a manneiqaa 
to require special remark. The parents 
and god-parents of the child appear at 
church at the appointed hour. # The 
child is Carried by the nurse. The 
drew of the parties attending a christ¬ 
ening should be what may be teemed 
danu-costume, or half-costume; but the 
infant should be robed in the choicest 
nmhper that the circumstances will 

. i 


allow. It is usual for the sponsors' : to 
present the child with a gift to be pre¬ 
served for iu future years. Silver 
spoons, a silver knife and fork, a clasp- 
bible, a silver cup, and other such 
articles, are usually chosen. It is 
usual, also, to give a trifling present to 
the nurse. 

1959. Registration of Births,— 
The law of registration Requires the 
parents, or occupiers of houses in which 

‘the births happen, to register such 
birth at the registrar’s office within six 
weeks after the date thereof. For regis¬ 
tration, within the time specified, no 
fharge ts made» But after the expira¬ 
tion of tho forty-second day from the 
birth, a fee of seven shillings and sixpence 
must he paid. After the expiration of 
six months from the date of the birth, 
no registration is allowed. It is there¬ 
fore most important, immediately after 
the birth of a child, for the father, or 
the occupier of the house in which tho 
birth took place, or the nurse or any 
one who may he deputed to do so by 
the father, to go to the office of the 
deputy registrar, residing in the dUP*’ 
triot,, and communicate the following 
particulars:— 

1. Date when born. 

2. Name of the child. , 

3. Boy or girl. 

£,. Name of the father. ""*** 

5. Name and maiden name of the 
mother. 

6. Rank or professional the father. 

7. Signature, description, and resldenos 
of the person giving the informatknft 

8. Date of the registAtion. 

1960. Baptismal Kama.—If any 
child bom in England, whose birth has 
been registered, shall, within six months 
of such registration, have any name 
given to it in baptism other than that * 
originally registered, such baptismal 
name may he added to the previous 
Registration, if, vsjfhin seven days of 
such baptism, applu^xon he made to 
th*e registrar by whom the child, was 
originally registered. For this purpose 

a certificate of the baptism mttstbe 
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procured of the clergyman, for which 
a fee of 2s. 7d. (including stamp) 
must bo paid. This cerrificat o must be 
taken to the registrar, who will charge 
another fee of one shilling for adding 
the baptismal name to the original re¬ 
gistration. 

1961. Choice of Names.— To choose 
names for children, parents should con¬ 
sult the list of names in pars. 971, 972. 

1962. Children born at Sea. —If 
any child of an English parent shall 
be bom at sea on board a British vessel, 
the captain or commanding officer shall 
make a minute of the particulars touch¬ 
ing the birth of the ehifd, and shall, on 
the arrival of the vewl at any part £»f 
the kingdom, or sooner, by any other 
opportunity, send a certificate of the 
birth throughtlio post-office (for which 
HO postage will he chary ul), to the Regis¬ 
trar General, General Registrar Office, 
London. 

1963. Funerals and Regis¬ 
tration of Deaths. —It is always 
best to place the direction of a funeral 
j|jjfter a respectable undertaker, with the 
precaution of'obtaining his estimate for 
the expenses, and limiting him to them. 
Ho can beet advise upon ^he obser¬ 
vances to be attended to, since the 
style of funerals differs with the station 
of the deceased’s family, and is further 
m«4ified 'by the customs of parti¬ 
cular localities, and even by religious 
views. 

1964. Registration of Deaths. — 
The father or mother of any cliild that 
diesy or the occupier of a house in 
which any persori may die, must, within 
five days after such death, give notice 
to the registrar of the district. Some 
person present nst tho death should at 
the < same time attend add give to the 
registrar an account of the circum¬ 
stances or cause of the death, to the 
best of his or her knowledge or belief. 
Such person must fign. his or her 
name, and give 'place of abedb at 3 
which he or eh^reeiuoa. The follow¬ 
ing are the particulars required:— 

1. Date pf Death. * 

2 . Kama in full. 
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3 . Sex and age. 

4. Bank nr profession. 

6. Cause o # death. 

6. Signature, description, and residence 
of the person giving tho information. 

7, Date of the registration. 

A certificate of the onus© of death 
must be obtained from the medical 
man in attendance, who is; required to 
state whop, he last saw the patient. 

1965. f Persona dying at Sea.— 
The commander of any British vessel, 
on hoard of which a death occurs at 
sen, must act the same as in a case 
of birth. 

1966. Certificates of Death-. — 
Every registrar must deliver to tho 
undertaker, without fee, a certificate of 
the death, which certificate shall bo 
delivered to the officiating minister. 
No dead body can be buned without 
such certificate, under a penalty of 
£ 10 . 

1967. Observances of Deaths and 
Funerals. —It is usual, when a death 
takes place, to communicate it imme¬ 
diately, upon mourning note-paper, to 
the principal members of the family, 
and to request them to notify the 
same to the more remote relatives in 
their prole. A subsequent note should 
state th( day and hour at which the 
funeral is fixed to take place. * 

1968. Speoial Invitations to fune¬ 

rals are not considered requisite to be 
sent to pear relatives ; but to friends 
and acquaintances such invitations 
should bo sent. « 

1969. Gloves. —Most persons who 
attend funorals will provide themselves 
with gloves; but it is well to have a 
dozen pairs, of assorted sizes, provided 
in easo of accident. An arrangement 
eaL be made for those not used to be 
returned. 

1970. Hatbands and Cloaks will 
be provided by the undertaker* 

1971. Mourning.—The dressmaker 
will advise upon the “degree” of 
mourning to be worn, which must ke 
modified according to the age of the 
deceased, and the relationship of the 
1 mourner. The- undertaker will advise 
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respecting the 

to he displayed upon! the carriage*, 
horses, &e. \ 

1979. la going to the Funeral 
the nearest relatives of the deceased 
occupy the carriage* nearest the hearse. 
The same order prevailf in returning. 
Only the relatives and most intimate 
friends of |he family should return to 
the house after tho funeral ■ and their 
Visit Should be%is short as possible. 

1973. In Walking Funerals it is 
considered a mark of respect for friends 
tO become pall- bearers. In the funerals 
of young persons, the pall should be 
home by their companions, wearing 
white gloves. It is a pretty and an 
affecting sight to seo the pall over the 
coffin of a young lady b*rne by six of 
her female friends. Flowers may be 
placed-upon the citffin, and strewed in 
and over the grave. 

1974. As Funerals in England, 
when conducted iu the ordinary way, 
with the usual display of *hearse, 
mourning carriages, and costly mourn¬ 
ing, are attended with considerable Ex¬ 
pense, societies hare been formed in 
many parishes with tho view of re¬ 
ducing the outlay resorted to on these 
occasions, and at a lime perhaps when 
it Would be better in many cases to 
observe the strictest economy. The 
members of these societies agree among 
themselves to do all that is possible to 
reduce expenditure at funerals, and to 
render the accompaniments of the sad 
ceremony as inexpensive as possible. 
Instead of going into mourning, iqany 
now content themselves with wearing 
a simple band of cloth round the left 
arm. This is done by women, as well 
as by men. 

'■ 1975. Yisits of Condolence sifter 
■funerals should be paid by relatives 
w|thin from a week to a fortnight j by 
friends within the second weeirof the 
fortnight; friends, of less intimacy 
should make, enquiries and leave cards. 
-m 1976. Correspondsnoe with fami- 
•Kfttin SEouming should be upon black- 
edged pa£myif from members of the 
hmrily ^ or upon Jhe ordinary note- 


V but sealed with blaok, if from 

1977. Coteinoniea. — All cere¬ 
monies are in themselves superficial 
things ; yetfa man of the world should 
know them". They are the outworks 
of manners and decency, which would 
be too often broken in upon, if it were 
not for that defence which keeps the 
enemy at a proper distance. It is, for 
that reason we always treat fools and 
coxcombs with great ceremony* trim 
good-breeding not being a sufficient 
barrier against them. 

• 1978. Lome’s Telegraph.—If 

gentleman want a wife, he weal's a 
ring on the first finger of the left hand; 
if ho be engaged, ho wears it on the 
second finger; if married, on the third; 
and on the fourth if he never intends 
to be married. When a lady is not 
engaged, she wears a hoop or diamond 
on her first finger; if engaged, on the 
second; if married, on the third ; and 
on the fourth if she intends to die 
unmarried. When a gentleman pre¬ 
sents a fan, flower, or tngket, to a 
with the left hand, this, on his part, is 
an overture of regard; should she 
receive i£ with tho left hffhd, it is con¬ 
sidered as an acceptance of his esteem; 
but if with tho right hand, it is a 
refusal of the oiler. Thus, by a few 
simple tokens explained by rule^he 
passion of love is expressed; and 
through the medium of the telegraph, 
the most timid and diffident man may, 
without difficulty, communicate iris 
sentiments of regard to a lady, anti, in 
case his offer Bhoulcfbe refused, avoid 
experiencing the mortification of an 
explicit refusal. 

1979. Redding Rings— The 

custom of wearing wedding rings ap¬ 
pears to have taken its rise among the • 
Bomans. ^ Before the celebration of 
their nuptials, there was a meeting of 
friends at the .house of the lady’s 
father, to settle arises of the marriage 
(Smtract, whoa it was agreed that the 
dowry should be paid down on, the 
wedding day or* soon after. On,this 
occasion there was commonly a. feast, 
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fttthe o^luafoa of which the man 
gave to the woman, as a pledge, a ring, 
which she put on the fourth finger of 
her left land, because it ,<was believed 
that a nerve reached thence to the heart , 
and a day was then named for the 
marriage. 

1980. Why the Wedding Bing is 
placed on the Fourth Finger.—“We 
nave remarked on the vulgar error 
which supposes that an artery runs from 
the fourth finger of the left hand to the 
heart. It is said by Swinburn and 
others, that therefore it became the 
wedding finger. The p.-iesthood kept 
up this idea by still retaining it as tin 
wedding finger, but the custom is 
really associated with the doctrine of 
the Trinity ; for, in the ancient ritual 
of English marriages, the ring was 
placed by the husband on the top of 
the thumb of the left hand, with the 
words, * Jn the name of the father; ’ 
he then removed it i o the forefinger, 
saying, ‘ In the name of the Son; ’ 
then to the middle finger, adding, 
' ss 5md of the- Holy Ghost;’ finally, 
he left it as now, on the fourth 
finger,withtjteclosing word,‘Amen.’” 
'—~The History and Foctry hf Finger 
King*. 

1981. The Art of being Agree- 
ab^-The true art of being agreo- 
ble is to appear well pleased with all the 
company and rather to seem wellenter- 
tainedwith them than to bring entertain¬ 
ment to them. Anion thus disposed, per¬ 
haps may not have much learning, nor 
any wit; but if he has common sense 
and something friendly in his behaviour, 
it conciliates men’s minds more than 
the_ brightest parts without this dis¬ 
position ; and when a mun of such a 
turn comes up to old age, he is almost 
sure to be treated with respect. It is 
true, indeed, that we should not dis¬ 
semble and flatter in company; but a 
man may be very r>greeable, strictly 
consistent with ttwth rnd sincerity, by 
a prudent silence where he cannot con¬ 
cur, and a pleasing S assent where he 
can. Now and then you meet a per¬ 
son so exactly formed to please, that 


he will gain upon everyone that hears 
or beholds him: this disposition is not 
merely the gift of nature, but frequently* 
the effect of much knowledge of the 
world, and a comm and over the passions. 

1982. Maimers. _— 
Artificial manners, and such as spring 
from good taste and refinement, can 
never be mistaken, and differ as widely 
as gold nnj tinsel. Hpw captivating 
is gentleness of manner derived from 
true humility, and how faint is cvery| 
imitation! That suavity of manner’ 
which renders a real gentlewoman 
courteous to all, and careful to avoid 
giving offence, is often copied by those 
who merely subject themselves to 
certain rules of etiquette: hut very 
awkward is the copy. Warm profes¬ 
sions of regard are ^estowed on those 5 
who do not expect them, and the esteem] 
which is due to merit appears to he 
lavished on every one alike. And as 
true humility, blended with a right 
appreciation of self-respect, gives a 
pleasing cast to the countenance, sol 
from a sincere and open disposition 
springs that artlessness of manner 
which disarms all predjuice. Feeling, 
on the contrary, is ridiculous when 1 
affected, and, even when real,* 
should noi. be too openly manifested, 1 
Let the manners arise from the mind, 
and let there be no disguise for the 
genuine emotions of the heart. 

1983. Hints upon Personal Man* 
ners.—It is sometimes objected toj 
books upon etiquette that they causa 
thotj w r bo consult them to act with 
mechanical restraint, and to show in 
society that they are governed by arbi-j 
trary rules, rather than by an intuitivtt 
perception of what is graceful andL 
polite. 

1984. This Objection is uusouud 
because it supposes that people who 
study the theory of etiquette do not 
also exercise their powers of observa¬ 
tion ;n society, and obtain, by their 
intercourse with others, that freedom 
and ease of deportment whlph society 
alone can impart. 

1985. Books" uwm Etiquette are( 
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useful, inasmuch as they expound the 
laws Of polite society. Experience 
alone, however, can give effect to the 
precise manner in which those laws are 
required to be observed, 

1986. Whatev# Objections may 
be raised to the •teachings of works 
upon etiquette, there can he no sound 
argument against a series of simple 
and brief hints, which shall gtpernte as 
precautions against mistakes in per¬ 
sonal conduct. 

1987. Avoid Intermeddling with 
the affairs of others. This is a most 
common fault. A number of people 
seldom meet but they begin discussing 
the affairs of some one who is absent. 
This is not only uncharitable, but posi¬ 
tively unjust. It is equivalent to try¬ 
ing a cause in the absence of the person 
implicated. Evon ill the criminal code 
a prisoner is presumed to be innocent 
until he is found guilty. Society, 
however, is less iust^ and passes judg¬ 
ment without hearing the deienee. 
Depend upon it, as a certain rule, 
that the people who unite with you ‘in 
discussing the affairs of others will 
proceed to your affairs and conduct in 
your absence , 

1988. Be consistent in the Avowal 

Of Principles. Do not deny to - day that 
which you asserted yesterday. If you 
do, you will stultifv yourself, and your 
opinions will soon be found to have no 
weight. You may fancy that you gain 
favour by subserviency; but so far 
from gaining favour, you lose respect. 

. 1989. Avoid Falsehood. Thgre 
can be found no higher virtue than the 
love of truth. The man who deceives 
others must himself become the victim 
of, morbid distrust. Knowing the de¬ 
ceit of his own heart, and the falsehood 
of his Own tongue, his eyes must be 
always filled with suspicion, and he 
must lose the greatest of dll happiness— 
confidence in those who surround him. 

1990. The Following Element of 
manly character are worthy of fre- 


i. To be wise in his disputes, 
if* To be a lamb in Ms home. 


iii. To be brave in battle and great 
in moral courage. 

iv. To be dftcreet in |rublic. 

v. To be a bard in Ills chair. 

vi. To be% teacher in his household. 

vii. To be a council in his nation. 

viiiTo be an arbitrator in his 

vicinity. 

ix. To be a hermit in his church. 

x. To be a legislator in his country. 

• xi. To bo conscientious in his 
actions. 

xii. To be happy in bis life. 

xiii. To be diligent in his calling, 
•xiv. To be jgst in his dealing. 

,xv. To do whatever he doeth as 

being done unto God, and not unto 
men. 

1991. Avoid Manifestations of 
Ill-temper. Reason is given forman’s 
guidance. Passion is the tempest by 
which reason is overthrown. Under 
the effects of passion, man’s mind be¬ 
comes disordered, his face disfigured, 
liis body deformed; A moment’s pas¬ 
sion has frequently cut off a life’s 
friendship, destroyed a lif^s hope, em>m- 
bittered a life’s peace, and brought 
unending sorrow and disgrace. It is 
scarcely w#>rth while to effter into a 
comparative analysis of ill-temper and, 
passion; they are alike discreditable, 
alike injurious, and should stand 
gqfiallv condemned. 

1092. Avoid Pride.— If you are 
handsome, God made you so; if you are 
learned, some one instructed you; if 
you are rich, Uod gave you what voir 
own. It is for othersjo perceive your 
goodness; but you should be blind to 
your own merits. There can, be no 
comfort in deeming yourself better than 
you really are* that is self-deception. 
The best men throughout all history 
have been the most humble. • 

1993. Affectation is a Form of 
Pride.—It is, in fact, pride made ridi- 
fulqps and contemptible. Some one 
writing uponaffectaB^p. has remarked 
as^ollows; 

*• If anything will^icken and disgust a 
man, it is the affected, mincing way in 
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which some people choose to tall. It is 
perfectly nauseous. If these young jacka- 
napee, who screw their w^rda into all man¬ 
ner el diabolical shapes, could only feel 
hOW perfectly disgusting f they were, it 
might induce them to drop it. With 
many, it soon becomes such a confirmed 
habit that they cannot again be taught to 
talk px a plain, straight forward, manly 
way. In the lower order of ladles’ board¬ 
ing-schools, and.indeed, too much every¬ 
where, the same sickening, mincing tone 
i# too often found. Do, pray, good people, 
do talk in your natural tone, if you don’t 
wish to bo utterly ridiculous and con¬ 
temptible.” t> f 

1994. We have adopted the fore¬ 
going Paragraph because we approve 
of some of its sentiments, hut chiefly 
because it shows that persons who 
object to affectation may go to the 
other extreme—vulgarity. It is vulgar, 
we think, to call even the most affected 
people “jackanapes, who screw their 
words into all manner of diabolical 
shapes.*’ Avoid vulgarity in manner, in 

^.^cech, and in correspondence. To con- 
"'duct yourself vulgarly is to offer offence 
to those who are around you; to bring 
upon yourself the condemnation of per¬ 
sons of good taste; and to incur the 
penalty of exclusion from good society. 
Thus, cast among the vulgar, you be- 
esffitt the victim of your own error. * 

1995, Avoid Swearing.— -An oath 
is but the wrath of a perturbed spirit. 
It is mean. A man of high moral 
funding would rather treat an offence 
with contempt than show his indigna¬ 
tion by an oath? It is vulgar, alto¬ 
gether too low for a decent man. It is 
cowardly, implying a fear either of not 
being believed or obeyed. It is ungen- 
tlemmly. _ A gentleman,'* according to 
Webster, is a genteel man— well-bred, 
refined. It is indecent, offensive to 
delicacy, and extremely unfit for human 
ears. It is fboluh. “Want of decency 
is Want of sensed® * It is, abusive—to 
the mind which fmneeives the oath, l u 5 
the tongue which utters it, and to the 
person at whom iff is aimed. It is 
venomous, showing a man’s heart to be ! 


as a nest of vipers; and every time he 
swears, one or them starts out from his 
head. It/Ss contemptible, forfeiting.the 
respect of all the wise and good. It is 
wicked, violating the Divine law, and 
provoking the displeasure of Him who 
will not hol£ him guiltless who takes 
His name in vain. 

1996. Be a Q-entlem^p.— Modera¬ 
tion, decorum, and neatness distinguish 

| the gentleman; he is at all times affable, 

| diffident, and studious to please, Ia- 
| tclligent aud polite, his behaviour is 
• pleasant and graceful. "When he enters 
i the dwelling of an inferior, he en- 
! dcavours to hide, if possible, the dif- 
! ferenco between their ranks of life; ever 
willing to assist those around him, he 
is neither unkind, haughty, nor over¬ 
bearing. In the mansions of the rich, 
the correctness uT his mind induces 
him to bend to etiquette, hut not to 
stoop to adulation ; correct principle 
cautions him to avoid the gaming¬ 
table,' 1 inebriety, ‘or any other foible 
that could oecasion him self-reproach. 
(I-atitled ivith the pleasures of reflec¬ 
tion, bo rejoices to see the gaieties of 
society, aud is fastidious upon no point 
of little import. Appear^only to be a 
gentleman, and its shadow w'ill bring 
upon you contempt; be a gentleman, 
and its honours will remain even after 
you arc dead. 

1997. The Happy Man, or True 
Gentleman. 

How liappy is ho born or taught. 

That serveth not another’#-will, 
Whose armour is his honest thought. 
And simple truth his only skill: 

Whose passions not his masters are, 
Whose soul is still prepared for death 
{Jot tied unto the world with care 
Of prince’s car, or viilgar breath 

• ■' 'V ' * 

Who hath his life from rumoursfreed, 
Wuose conscience is his strong retreat; 
Whose Btatc can neither flatterer? feed. 
Nor rain make oppressor? great: ; .; , 

Who God doth late and early pray> 
More of His grace than gifts to lend; 
And entertains the harmless 
With a well-chosen book or friend!, 
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Tilt# man is freed from servile bands. 

•Of hope to rise or fear $6 fall; 

Lord of himself, though not L of lands. 
And having nothing, yet hath all. 

Sir Henry Wotton, 1530. 

1998. Be Hones# —Not only be¬ 
cause “ honesty is 'the bt'^t policy,” 
but because it is a duty to God and to 
man. The Inart that can be gratified 
by dishonest gains ; the ambi f jon that 
can be satisfied \>y dishonest means ; 
the mind that can be devoted to dis-s 
honest purposes, must be of the worst 
order. 

1999. Having laid down these 
General Principles for the government 
of personal conduct, we will epitomize 
iff hat we would still enforce:— 

2000. Avoid Idleness' -it is the 
parent of many evils. Can you pray, 
“Give us this day Bur daily bread,” 
and not hear the reply, “ Do thou this 
day thy daily duty”P 

2001. Avoid telling Idle Tales, 
which is like firing arrows in the dark: 
you know not into whose heart they 
may fall. 

2002. Avoid talking about your¬ 
self, praising your own works, and 
proclaiming your own deeds. If they 
are good they will proclaim themselves, 
if had, the less you say of them the 
better. 

2003. Avoid Envy j for it cannot 
benefit you, nor can it injure those 
against whom it is cherished. , 

2004. Avoid Disputation for the 

mere, sake of argument. The man who 
disputes obstinately, and in a bigoted 
spirit, is like the man who would stop 
the fountain from which he should 
drink. Earnest discussion is commend¬ 
able ; hut factious argument never yet 
produced a good result. * 

“2005. Be Kind in Little Things. 
—The true generosity of the heart is 
mere displayed by deeds of mmor fond¬ 
ness, than by-acts which may partake 
of ostentation. ^ 

42006. Be Polite. —Politeness is the 
.poetry of conduct—and like poetry, it 
has many qualities. Let not your 
politeness be; too florid, but of that 


gentle kind which indicates a refined 
nature, 

2007. Be Sociable—avoid reserve 
in society. Remember that the social 
elements, like ^the air we breathe, are 
purified by motion. Thought illu¬ 
mines thought, and smiles win smiles. 

2008. Be Punctual. —One minute 
too late has lost many a golden oppor- 
tunity. Besides which, the want erf 
punctuality is an affront offered to the 
person to whom your presence is due, 

2009. The foregoing Remarks 
may be said to apply to the moral 
coijfluct, rather than to the details of 
personal manner J. Great principles, 
however, suggest minor ones; and 
hence, from the principles laid down, 
many hints upon personal behaviour 
may be gathered. 

2010. Be Hearty in your saluta¬ 
tions, discreet and sincere in your 

j friendships. 

2011. Prefer to Listen rather than 
to talk, 

2012. Behave, even in the pre¬ 
sence of your relations, as though you 
felt respect to be due to thbm. ‘ m 

2013. In Society never forget that 

you are but one of many. 

2014. When you Visit a Friend, 

conform to the rules of his household j 
lean not upon his tables, nor rub your 
feej against his chairs. - iS 

‘ 2015. Pry not into Letters that are 
not your own. 

2016. Pay unmistakable Respect 

to ladies everywhere. 

2017. Beware'’of Foppery, and*sf 
silly flirtation. 

2018. In Public Places be not too 
pertinacious of your own rights, but 
find pleasure in making concessions, 

2019. Spelk Distmotly, look at 
the person to whom you speak, and 
when you have spoken, give him an 
opportunity to reply, 

, 2020. Avoid Drunkenness as you 
wouid a purse ; an<!>jmodify all appe¬ 
tites, especially those ^bat are acquired, 

2021. Dress Well, hut not super¬ 
fluously ; be neither like a sloven, nor 
like a stuffed model 
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• 2022: Keep away all Uncleanly 
Appearance* from the person. Let 
the nails, the teeth, anti, in fact, the 
whole system receive Salutary rather 
than studied care. But let these .things 
receive attention at tlfc toilet—not 
elsewhere. 

2023. Avoid displaying Excess of 
Jewellery. Nothing looks more effemi¬ 
nate upon a man. 

2024. Every one of these Sug¬ 
gestions may he regarded as the centre 
of many others, which tho earnest 
mind cannot fail to discover. (See 
Hints on Etiquette,;*®*. 1924.) 

2025. Children .—nappy indf*id 
is the child who, during the first, period 
of its existence, is fed upon no other 
aliment than tho milk of its mother, or ' 
that of a healthy nurse. If other food 
become necessary before the child has 
Acquired teeth, it ought to be of a 
liquid form; for instance, biscuits or 
stale bread boiled in an equal mixture 
of milk and water, to the consistence 
of a thick soup ; but by no means even 
this in the first w*eek of its life. 

--fl^hildren wfyo are brought up by hand, 
that is to say, who are not mused by 
mother or w r et nurse, require an occa¬ 
sional change of diet, and ,thin gruel 
affords a wholesome alternation to 
milk. When cows’ milk is used it 
should be obtained, if possible, from 
mie and the same cow', and diluted, 
with boiled w r ater. Swiss milk is 
recommended by some medical men. 
The Aylesbury Hairy Company furnish 
especial ity for youpg children tinder 
the name of tf Artificial Human Milk,” 
which is recommended. 

2026. Flour or Meal ought never 
to he used for soup, as it produces 
viscid humours, instead of a whole¬ 
some nutritious chyle. 

2027 After the first Six Months, 
weak veal or chicken broth may be 
given, and also, progressively, vegeta¬ 
bles that are not yery flatulent, fop 
instance, carrot, endive, spinach, 
parsnips, with oroth, and a littile 
stewed fruit, such as apples, peats, 
plums, and cherries. a 


2028. When the In&nt Is 
Weaned, ami has acquired its proper 
teeth, it is advisable to let it have 
small portions of meat, and Other 
vegetables, as well as dishes prepared 
of flour, &e., so that it may gradually 
become accustomed to every kind of 
strong and \$holosome food. 

2029. le ought, however, to be 
cautious, and not upon any account to 
allow’ a child pastry, confectionery* 
cheese, heavy dishes/made of boiled 
or baked flour, onions, horseradish, 
mustard, smoked and 1 Salted meat, 
especially pork, and all compound 
dishes; for tho most simple food is 
the most wholesome. 

2030. Potatoes should be allowed 
only in moderation, and not to be eaten 
with butter>but rather with other vege¬ 
tables, either mashed up or in broth. 

2031. The Tims of Taking Food 
is not a matter of indifference; very 
young infants make an exception; for, 
as their consumption of vital power is 
more ''rapid, they may he mora fre¬ 
quently indulged with aliment. 

*2032. It is, however, advisable 
to accustom even them to a certain 
regularity, so as to allow them their 
victuals ait stated periods of the day ; 
for it has boon observed that those 
children which are fed indiscriminately 
through the whole day, are subject 
to debility and disease. The stomach 
should be allowed to recover its tone, 
and to collect tho juices necessary for 
digestion, beforo it is supplied with a 
new portion of food. * 

2033. The following Order of giv¬ 
ing Food to children has been found 
proper, and conducive to their health: 
—After rising in the morning, suppose 
about six o’clock, a moderate portion 
of lukew'arm milk, with well baked 
bread, which should by no means be 
new; at nine o’clock, bread with some 
fruit,*' or, if fruit he scarce, a small 
quantity of fresh butter; .about twelve 
o’clock, the dinner, of a sufficient quan¬ 
tity ; between four and five o’mock, 
some bread with fruit, or, in winter, 
some preserve as a substitute for 
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2084. On tbis Occasion, Children 
should be allowed to eat till they are 
satisfied, without surfeiting themselves, 
that they may not crave f^r a heavy 
supper, which disturbs their rest, and 
is productive of bad humours: lastly, 
about seven o’clock they may be per¬ 
mitted a light supper, consisting either 
of milk, soup, fruit, or boired vegetables 
and the li4o> but neither meat nor 
mealy dishes, nor any article of food 
which produced flatulency ; Mn short, 
they ought then to eat but little, and 
remain awake at least for an hour 
after it. 

. 2085. It has often been contended 
that Bread is hurtful to children ; but 
this applies only to now bread, or such 
as is not sufficiently baked; for instance, 
nothing can be more hurtful or oppres¬ 
sive, than rolls, muffins, and crumpets. 
Good wheaten bread, especially that 
baked by the aerated process, is ex¬ 
tremely proper during the first years of 
infancy; but that made of whole wheat 
meal, or wheat flour from whfch the 
bran has not been eliminated is, per- 
, haps, more conducive to health af^r 
the age of childhood. 

2036. With respect to Drink, phy¬ 
sicians are decidedly against g : , Ing it 
to children in large quantities, and at 
irregular periods, whether it consists of 
the mother’s milk, or any other equally 
mild liquid. 

2037. It is improper and pernicious 
to keep infants continually, at the 
breast ; and it would be less hurtful, 
nay, eve® judicious, to let them cry 
for, a few nights, rather than to jill 
them incessantly with milk, which 
readily turns sour on the stomach, 
weakens the digestive organs, and ulti¬ 
mately generates scrofulous affections. 

• 2038. In the latter part of the 
First Year, pure water, milk-and- 
water, or toast-and-water may occa¬ 
sionally be given. On no amount 
should ft young child he permitted to 
taste beer or wine, , unless specially 
ordered by ft inedioal man. Those 
parents who accustom their children to 
drink water only, bestow on them a 


fortune, the value and impdhance of 
which will be sensibly felt through 
life. 

2039. MMy Children acquire & 
Habit of Drinking during their meals; 
it would be mlore conducive to digestion 
if they were accustomed to drink only 
after having made a meal. This salu¬ 
tary rule is too often neglected, though 
it is certain that inundations of the 
stomach, during the mastication and 
maceration of the food, not only vitiate 
digestion, but they may be attended 
with other bad consequences; as cold 
drink, when brought in contact with 
the teeth previously heated, may easily 
occasion cracks*or chinks in these use¬ 
ful bones, and pave the way for their 
carious dissolution. 

2040. If we Inquire into the Cause 
which produces the crying of infants, 
we shall find that it seldom originates 
from pain, or uncomfortable sensations; 
for those who are apt to imagine that 
such causes must always operate on the 
body of an infant, are ogregiously mis¬ 
taken ; inasmuch as they conceive that 
the physical condition, together wjjfch^ 
the method of expressing sensations, is 
the Rame in infants and adults. 

2041. Jt requires, however, no 
demonstration to prove that the state of 
the former is essentially different from 
that of the latter. 

# #2042. In the First Year of 
fanoy, many expressions of the tender 
organs are to be considered only as 
efforts of manifestations of power. 

2043. Wb observe, for instance, tjsst 
a child, as soon as it is undresseafor 
disencumbered from straddling clothes, 
moves its arms and legs, and often 
makes a variety of strong exertions; 
yet no reasonqjdc person would suppose 
that such attempts arise from a preter¬ 
natural or oppressive state of the little 
agent. 

2044. It is therefore equally ah* 
furfl to draw an unfavourable inference 
from every inarticuKte cry ; because, 
ijf most instances, these vociferating 
sounds imply the effort which children 
necessarily make fo display the strength 
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of their longs, and exercise the organs 
of respiration. 

2045. Nature has wisely ordained 
that by these very efforts the power 
and Utility of functions so, essential to 
life should be developed, and rendered 
more perfect with every inspiration. 

2046. Henoe it follows, that those 
overanxious parents or nurses, who 
continually endeavour to prevent in¬ 
fants crying do them a material injury ; 
for, by such imprudent management, 
their children seldom or never aequiie 
a perfect form of the breast, while the 
foundation is laid in the pectoral ves¬ 
sels for obstructions and other diseases. 

2047. Independently of any par¬ 
ticular causes, the cries of children, 
with regard to their general effects, are 
highly beneficial and necessary, 

2048. In the First Period of Life, 
such exertions are almost the only ex¬ 
ercises of the infant; thus the circula¬ 
tion of the blood, and all the other 


the least indulged, thrive much better, 
unfold all their faculties quicker, and 
acquire moje muscular strength and 
rigour of tnind, than those who have 
been constantly favoured, and treated 
by their parents w^h the most soli¬ 
citous attention : bodily weakness and 
mental imbecility are the usual attri¬ 
butes of the latter. 

2052. .The First and Principal 
Rule of education ought never to be 
forgotten—that man is intended to be 
a free and independent agent; that his 
moral and physical powers ought to 
he spontaneously developed; that he 

j should as soon as possible be made 
acquainted with the nature and uses of, 
all his faculties, in order to attain that 
degree of perfection which is consistent 
! with the structure of his organs ; and 
that he was not originally designed for 
what we endeavour to make of him by 
artificial aid. 

2053. The Greatest Art in edu- 


fluids, is rendered more uniform ; diges- ! 
tion, nutrition, and the growth of the i 
body are thereby promoted; and the ' 
'umerent secretions, together with the ! 
very important office of the skin, or J 
insensible perspiration, are duly per- I 
formed. ; 

2049. It is Extremely Improper; 
to consider every noise of an infant as i 
aupon our assistance, and to iq- i 
trade either food or drink, with a view', 
to satisfy its supposed wants. By such ! 
injudicious conduct, children readily \ 
acquire the injurious habit, of demand- ( 

nutriment at improper times, and j 
without neccssity-T? their digestion be- i 
comes impaired; and consequently, at ] 
this early age, the whole mass of the i 
fluids is gradually corrupted. 

2050. Sometimes, however, the 
Mother OP Nurse removes the child 
from its couch, carries it about fre¬ 
quently in the middle of the night, 
add thus exposes it to repeated colds, 
which are in thei> effects infinitely 1 
more dangerous tiian the most violent 
tries. 

2051. We learn from Daily Expe- \ 
that children who have been t 


eating children consists in a continued 
vigilance over all their actions, without 
ev^r giving them un opportunity of 
discovering that they are guided and 
watched, 

2054. There are, however, In¬ 
stances in which the loud complaints 
of infants demand our attention. 

2055. Thus, if their Cries be un¬ 
usually violent and long continued, we 
may conclude that they are troubled 
with colic pains , if, on such occasions, 
they move their arms and hands re¬ 
peatedly towards the face, painful 
teething may account for the cause; 
and if other morbid phenomena accom¬ 
pany their cries, or if these expressions 
be repeated at certain periods of the 
day, we ought not to slight them, but 
endeavour to discover the proximate or 
remote causes. 

2056. Infants cannot Sleep too 
Long ;»and it is a favourable symptom 
when they enjoy a calm and long- 
continued rest, of which they should 
by nC means be deprived, as this is juie 
greatest support granted to them by 
nature. 

2057. A Child, lives comparatively 
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much faster than on a^ult; its blood 
flows more rapidly; every stimulus 
operates more powerfully^ and not 
only its constituent parts, but its 
vital resources also, are more speedily 
consumed. \ • 

2058. Sleep promoter a more Calm 
and Uniform Circulation vf the blood; 

it facilitate® the assimilation of the 
nutriment received, and |outributes 
towards a moYo copious and regular 
deposition of alimentary matter, while 
.the horizontal posture is the most 
favourable to the growth and develop¬ 
ment of the child. 

2059. Sleep ought to be in Pro¬ 
portion to the ago of the infant. After 
the age of six months, the periods of 
sleep, as well as all other minimal func¬ 
tions, may in some degree be regulated ; 
yet, even then, ** child should he 
suffered to sleep the whole night, and 
several hours both in the morning and 
in the afternoon. 

2060. Mothers" and Nurses* should 

endeavour to accustom infants, from the 
time of their birth, to sleep in the nLriit 
preferably to the day, and for this pur¬ 
pose they ought to remove all external 
impressions which may disturb their 
rest, such as noise, light., &c., but 
especially not to obey every call for 
taking them up, and giving food at 
improper times. ( 

2061. After the Second Tear of* 

their age, children will not instinctively i 
require to sleep in the forenoon, though j 
after dinner it may be continued to the \ 
third and fourth year of life, if the child i 
ahows a particular inclination to rejfose; j 
because, till that age, the full half of 
life may safely be allotted to sleep. 

2062. Prom that period, however, 

* sleep ought to be shortened for the dpaee 

• of one hour with every succeeding year, 
so that a child of seven years old may 
sleep about eight, and not eJbeeding 
nine hours: this proportion may be. 
continued to the age of adolescence, 

•and even manhood. 

2003. To awaken Children from 
their sleep with a noise, or in an impetu¬ 
ous manner, is extremely injudicious 
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and hurtful; nor is it proper to carry 
them from a dark room immediately 
into a glaring# light, or against a daz¬ 
zling wall; for the sudden impression 
of light debilitates the organs of vision, 
and lays the foundation of weak eyes, 
from early infancy. 

2064. A Bedroom or Night Nur¬ 
sery ought to he spacious and lofty, dry, 
airy, and not inhabited throligh the day. 

, 2065. No Servants, if possible, 

I should be suffered to sleep in the same 
; room, and no linen or washed clothes 
j should ever be hung there to dry, as 
they contaminate the air in which sc 
considerable a portion of infantile life 
1 lfiust be spent. 

j 2066. The Consequences attend- 
j ing a vitiated atmosphere in such rooms 
are serious, and often fatal. 

I 2067. Feather Beds should be 
banished from nurseries, as they are un¬ 
natural and debilitating contrivances. 

2068. The Windows should never 
be opened at night, but may be left open 
the whole day in fine clear weather. 

2069. Lastly, the Bedstead must 
not be placed too low onWho floor; 

is it proper to let children sleep on a 
couch which is made without any 
, elevation from the ground ; because tho 
1 most mephitio and pernicious stratum 
of air in an apartment is that within 
fne or two feet from the floor, wjjile 
the most wholesomo, or atmospheric air^ 
is in the middle of tho room, and the 
inflammable gas asc^pdjs to the lop. 

2070. tJoofcery for CJnldrgji. 

2071. Food for An Infant.—Take 
of fresh cow’s milk, one tahlespoonful, 
and mix with two tablespoonfuls of 
hot water; sweeten with loaf sugar, at. 
much as maty be agreeable. This quan¬ 
tity is sufficient for once feeding^ a 
new-born infant; and the same quantity 
may be given every two or three 
hours,—not of tenor,—till the mother’s 
breast affords na^qral nourishment. 

# 2072. Milk lor Infants Sis 
Months Old.—Take one pint of milk, 
one pint of water; boil it, and add one 
tablespoonful of flour. Dissolve the 
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flour first in half a teacupful of water; 
it must be strained in gradually, and 
boiled hard twenty minutes. As the 
child grows older, one-tlprd water. If 
properly made, it is the most nutritious, 
sit the same time the most delicate food 
that can be given to young children, j 

2073. broth, made of mutton, 
veal, or chicken, with stale bread 
toasted, and broken in, is safe and 
wholesome for the dinners of children 
when first weaned. 

2074. Milk, fresh from the cow, 
with a very little loaf sugar, is good 
and safe food for young children. 
From three years old to seven, pure 
milk, into which stale bread is 
crumbled, is the best breakfast and 
supper for a child. 

13075. For a Child’s Luncheon.— 
Good sweet butter, with stale bread, 
is one of the most nutritious, at the 
same time the most wholesome articles 
of food that can be given children after 
they are weaned. 

2076. Milk Porridge.— Stir four 
a/afolospoonsfc\l$ of oatmeal, smoothly, 

into a quart of milk, then .stir it quickly 
into a quart of boiling water, and boil 
it up a few minutes till it is thickened : 
sweeten with sugar. Oatmeal, where 
it is found to agree with the stomach, 
is much better for children, being a mild 
aperient as well as cleanser; fine flourn 
in every shape is tho rtwer.se. Where 
biscuit-powder is in use, let it be made 
at home; this, ’at- all events, will pre- 
vqjjt them getting the* sweepings of the 
baker’s counters,, boxes, and baskets. 
All the waste bread in the nursery, 
hard ends of stale loaves, &c., ought to 
bo dried in the oven or screen, and re¬ 
duced to powder in the m<?ftar. 

2077. Meats for Children.—Mutton 
„aad poultry are the best. Birds and 
the white meat of fowls are the most 
delicate food of this kind that can be 
given. These meat&shpuld be slowly- 
cooked, and no gmv/i if made rich with 
butter, should he eaten by a young child. 
Never give children hard, tough, half- 
cooked meats, of any Hud, 

2078* Yegetahles for Children— 


Eggs, &o.—F6r children rice otigHt to-be 
cooked in no more water than is neces¬ 
sary to swell it; apples roasted* or 
stewed with no more water than is 
necessary to stear$ them; vegetables 
so well cooked as toonake them require 
little butter!/ and less digestion; eggs 
boiled slowly and soft. The boiling of 
milk ought to be directed by the state 
of the bowels; if flatident or bilious, 
a very little currie-povvdcr may be 
given with vegetables with good effect. 
Turmeric and the warm seeds (not hot 
peppers) are also particularly useful in 
such cases. 

2079. Potatoes and Peas.—Pota¬ 
toes, particularly some kinds, are not 
easily digested by children; but this 
may be remedied by mashing them very 
fine,’ and seasoningdhem with salt and 
a little milk. When peas are dressed 
for children, let them be seasoned with 
mint and salt, which will take off the 
flatulency. If they are old, let them 
be pulped, as tho skins cannot be 

| digested by children’s stomachs. Never 
giv-s them vegetables less stewed than 
would pulp through a cullender. 

2080. Rice Pudding with Fruit- 
In a pint of new milk put two largo 
spoonfuls o f lice, well washed; then 
.add two apples, pared and quartered, 
or a few currants or rasins. Simmer 
slowly till the nee is very soft, then 
add one egg beaten to bind it: serve 
yith errata and sugar. 

2081. Puddings and Pancakes for 
Children.—Sugar and egg, browned 
before the fire, or dropped as fritters 

i into a hot frying-pan, without fat, will 
I make a nourishing meal. 

I 2082. To prepare-Fruit for Children. 

I —A far more wholesome wav than in 
I pies or puddings, is to put apples sliced,^ 
| or plums, currants, gooseberries, &c.» 
j into austone jar, and sprinkle among 
j them as much sugar as necessary. Set 
t the jar in the oven, with a teacupful of 
wateHo prevent the fruit from burning ‘ 
j or put the jar into a saucepan of venter 
till its contents lie perfectly done. 
Slices of broad ,or some rice may ba 
put into the jar to oat with f he fruit. 
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2093. Eioe and Apples.— Cor© *s 
many nice apples as to fill the dish; 
boil them in light syrup ; •prepare a 
quarter of a pound of rice in milk with 
sugar and salt; put some of the rice 
in the dish, put in The apples, and fill 
up the intervals w?th ricA; hake it in 
the oven till it is a fine eof&ir. 

3084. if nice Apple Calfcfor Chil¬ 
dren.—Grate sospo stale breatf and slice 
about double the quantity of apples; 
butter a mould, and line it with sugar 
paste, and strew in some crumbs, mixed 
with a little sugar; then lay in apples, 
with a few bits of butter over them, and 
so continue till the dish is full; cover 
it with crumbs, or prepared rice ; seasou 
with cinnamon and sugar. Bake it well. 

2085. Fruits for Children.—That 
fruits arc naturally healthy in their- 
season, if rightly taken, no one who 
believes that trie Creciter is a kind 
and beneficent Being can doubt. And 
yet the use of sumiuer fruits appears 
often to cause most, fatal diseases, 
especially in children. Why is this ? 
Because we do not conform to bio 
natural laws in using this kind of diet. 
These laws are very simple, and easy to 
understand. Let the fru it bo ripe when 
you eat it; and eat when you require 
food. Fruits that have seeds aro much 
more wholesome than the stone fruits. 
But all fruits are better, for very young 
children, if baked or cooked m some 
manner, and eaten with breath The 
French always eat bread with raw fruit. 1 
Apples and won ter pears are very ex¬ 
cellent food for children,—indeed, 
almost any person in health,—but best 
when eaten for breakfast or dinner. If 
taken late in the evening, fruit often 
proves injurious. The old saying, tlyvt 
apples are gold in the morning , silver at 
tfoon, and lead at night , is pretty near 
the truth. Both apples and peare are 
often good and nutritious when baked 
or stewed, and when prepared in tins 
way are especially suitable for those 
dUlcftfce institutions that cannot bear 
. ray iriiit Much of the fruit gathered 
when unripe might be rendered fit for 
food by preserving in, sdgar. 


2086. Bipe Currants are "excel¬ 
lent food for children. Mash the fruit, 
sprinkle with ^tigar, and let them eat 
freely, taking some good bread with 
the fruit. 9 

2087. Blackberry Jam. — Gather 
the fruit in dry weather; allow half a 
pound of good brown sugar to every 
pound of fruit; boil the whole together 
gently fox an hour, or till the black¬ 
berries are soft, stirring and mashing 
them well. Preserve it like any other 
jam, and it will be found very* useful 
in families, particularly for children, 
regulating their ^bowels, and enabling 
y (§i to dispense with cathartics. It 
may bo used in the ordinary way in 
roll-over puddings, and for tarts, or 
spread on bread instead of buttor; and 
even when the blackberries are bought, 
it is cheaper than butter. In the 
country every family should preserve 
at least half a peek of blackberries. 

2088. Blackberry Pudding or Pie.— 
A pudding or pie made of blackberries 4 
only, or of blackberries and apples 
mixed in equal proportion^ excellent. 
For suitablo suot crust see par. 1289, 
and for puff paste see par. 1257. 

2089. Co make Senna £nd Mania 
Palatable. — Take of senna leaves 
and manna a quarter of an ounce 
of each, and pour over them a pint 
IjP boiling water; when the strength* 
is abstracted, pour the infusion over 
from a quarter to half a pound of 
prune,-, and two large tablespoonfuls 
of West InTiia molasses. Stew 
whole slowly until the liquid is 
nearly absorbed, wfion cold it can 
be eaten with bread and butter, without 
detecting the senna, and is excellent 
for children wjion costive. 

2090. Discipline of Children. 
—Children sh ad not bo allowed to 
ask for the same thing twioe. This 
may be accomplished by parents, 
feacjier, or whoever may happen to 
have the management of them, paying 
atfention to their little wants, if pro¬ 
per, at once, when possible. Children 
should bo instructed to understand 
that when they are not answer# 
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immediately, it is because it is mot 
convenient. X*et them learn patience 
by waiting. v 

2091. My Wife’spittle Tea 

Parties. t< 

My wile is celebrated for her little 
parties, — not tea parties alone, but 
dinner parties, pic-nic parties, music 
parties, supper parties—in fact, she is 
the life ana soul of all parties, which 
is more than any leading politician of 
the day can boast. But her great forte 
is her little tea parties—praised and 
enjoyed by everybody. A constant 
visitor at these little parties is 
Hitching (spoken of £3 so where), and 
before a certain epoch in her life 
par. 216) she was wont to remark 
that she “never knew A any one who 
understood the Aart of bringing so many 
he legancies together” as my wife. 
Nobody makes tea like her, and how 
she makes it she will impart at a 
future time. But for her little “nick 
Jlacks,” as she calls them, which give 
a variety and a charm to the tea-table 
without trenching too deeply upon our 
”#wn pocket,•‘she has been kind enough 
to give a few receipts upon the present 
occasion. c 

2092. Good Plum Crfke.— One 

pound of flour, quarter of a pound of 
butter,quarter of v u pound od-fiPgar, 
of a pound of currants, th^e 
’ ©ggs, half a pint of milk, and a smalt 
teaspoonful of oarbonato of soda or 
baking powder. The above is excellent. 
The cakes are always baked in a eom- 
■Sfm. earthen flowerpot saucer , which 
is a very good pkn. 

2093. Gingerbread Snaps.— 
One pound of flour, half a pound of 
treacle, half a pound of sugar, quarter of 
a pound of butter, half all ounce of best 
prepared ginger, sixteen drops of essence 

1 of lemon, potash the siise of a nut 
dissolved in a tablespoonful of hot 
water. . 

2094. Prop (Jkkes.— One pint of 
flour, half a pound of butter, quaver 
of a pound of pounded lump sugar, 
half a nutmeg grated* a handful of cur¬ 
rants, two eggs, and a large pinch of 


carbonate of soda, or a little baking 
ponder. To *be baked in a slack oven 
for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour. 
The above quantity will make about 
thirty excellent cakes, 

2095. A very.Mice andCheap 
Cake.—Two pounds and a half of flour, 
three quarters of a pound of sugar, 
three quartos of a poun£ of blitter, 
half a po/nd of currants^ or quarter 
of a pound of raising quarter of a 
pound of orange peel, two ounces of 
caraway seeds, half an ounce of ground 
cinnamon or ginger, four teaspoonfula 
of carbonate of soda or some baking 
powder ; mixed well, with rather better 
than a pint of new milk. The butter 
must be well melted previous to being 
mixed with t the ingredients. 

2096. “Jersey Wonders.”— 
The oddity of thee “wonders” Con¬ 
sists solely in the manner of cooking, 
and the ehapo consequent. Take two 
pounds of flour, six ounces of butter, 
six ofinees of white sugar, a little 
nulmeg, ground ginger, and lemon 
peel; beat eight eggs, and knead them 
aft well together; a taste of brandy 
will be an improvement. Roll the 
paste into a long mass about the thick¬ 
ness of yo'ir wrist; cut off a slice and 
roll it into an oval, about four inches 
long and three inches wide, not too 
thin; cut two slits in it, but not 
Mi rough cither end, there w ill then be 
three hitfiott Pass the left one through 
the aperture to the right, and throw 
it into a brass or bell-metal* skillet of 
roiling lard or beef or mutton drip¬ 
ping. You may cook thiee or four 
at a time. In about two minutes 
turn them with a fork, and you Wilt 
find them browned, and swollen or 
rieen in two or three . minutes more. 
Remove them from the pan to a dish, 
when they will dry and cool. 

2G97. Muffins.—Add a pint and a 
half of goodale yeast (from pale inalt, 
if possible) to a bushel of the vary best 
whne flour; let the yeast lie all night ip 
water, then pour off the water qmte 
clear ; heat two gallons of water just v 
milk-warm, and mix the water, yeast, 
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and two ounces of salt veil together for 
about a quarter Of an hour.* Strain the 
whole y yHid mix up your dough as light 
as possible, letting xt lie in thd trough 
anhour to rise ; next roll it with your 
handjpuUing it ixxtcKdittle pieces about 
the size of a large wjjjlftut. These must 
be rolled out thin with a iblling-pin, 
in a good deal of flour, and Vcovered 
immediately fKth a piece of\ mnol, 
they_ will rise to % proper thiakness; 
but if too huge or small, dough must 
be added accordingly, or taken away ; 
meanwhile, the dough must be also 
covered with flannel. Next begin 
baking; and when laid on the iron, 
watch carefully, and when one side 
changes colour, turn the other, taking 
care that they do not bum or become 
discoloured. JBe careful also that the 
iron does not get too fcot. In order to 
bake muffins properly, you ought to 
have a place built as if a copper were 
to be eat; but instead of copper a piece 
of iron must be put over the top, fixed 
in form like the bottom of an iron pot, 
underneath which a coal fire is kindled 
when required. Toast the muffins crisp ‘ 
on both sides with a fork; pull them 
open wfth your hand, and they null be 
like a honeycomb; lay in as much 
butter as you intend; then clap them 
together, and set by the fire : turn thorn 
once, that both sides may he buttered 
alike. When quite done, cut them | 
across with a knife; but if you use a 
knife either to spread or divide them, 
they will be as heavy as lead. Some 
kinds of flotflr will soak up more water 
than others; when this occurs, addej 
water; or if too moist, add flour: for 
the dough must he as light as possible. 

2098. TJniermented Cakes, 
dfcCi—All cakes of this description may 
be m&de with the aid of a little baking- 
poWder, br e^g-powder. For instruc¬ 
tion# inspecting these preparations the 
reader is referred to pan. 1011, 1012 

209$. Tea Cakes. —Take of flour 
one pound; sugar, one ounce; huttcf, 
one^unee ; baking-powder, three tea- 
spoonfuls; milk, six. ounces; water, 
wx ounces. liub the butter and baking 


powder into the flour; dissolve ihe 
sugar in the water, and then add the 
milk. Pour thi# mixture gradually 
over the flour, dnd mix well together* 
divide the mass#ntb three portions, and 
bake twenty-five minutes* Flat round 
tins or earthen-pans are the best to bake 
the cakes in. Buttermilk may he used 
instead of milk and water, # if pre¬ 
ferred, 

2100. Unfermented Cake 

Take of flour one pound and a half; 
baking powder, four teaspoonfuls; sugar, 
one ounce and a half; butter, one ounce 
and g half; milk, twenty ounces; cur¬ 
rants, six ounces, *more or less. Mix 
the baking powder and butter into the 
flour by rubbing them together; next 
dissolve the sugar in the milk, and add 
it gradually to the flour, mixing the 
whole intimately, and adding fruit at 
discretion. Bake in a tin or earthen 
pan. 

2101. Luncheon 1 Cakes.— Take 

of flour one pound; baking powder, 
three teaspoonfula; sugar, three ounces ; 
butter, three ounces; currants, four 
ounces; milk, one pint, dt twenty* 
ounces: bake one hour in a quick 
oven. * 

2102. Nifce Plum Cake. —Take 
of flour one pound; baking powder, three 
teaspoonfuls; butter, six ounces ; loaf 
sugnj, six ounces; currants, six ounces; 
thi«e eggs ; milk, about four ounces; 
bake for one hour and a half in a tin or 
pan. 

2103. Lempu Bums. —Take of 
flour one pound ; baling powder, three-* 
teaspoonfnls; butter, ei» ounces; loaf 
sugar, four ounces ; one egg ; essence of 
lemon, six or eight drops: make into- 
twenty buns, and bake in a quick oven 
for fifteen minutSs. 

2104. Soda Cake. —Take of flour 
half a pound; bicarbonate of soda, two 
drachms; tartaric acid, two drachms; 
butter, four ounces; white sugar, two 
ourrees^ currants, fov^ ounces; two 
eggs • warm milk, half a teacupful. 

3105, Exoellent Biscuits. — 
Take of flour two pounds j carbonate „ 
of ammonia, three drachms, in fine pow- ’ 
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dcr; %hite sugar, four ounces; arrow- 
root one ounce; butter, four ounces; one 
egg : mix into a stiff paste with new 
milk,and beat them toll with a rolling- 
pin for half an hour ;Voll out thin, and 
out them out with a docker, and bake 
in a quick oven for fifteen minutes. 

2106. Wine Biscuits. —Take of 
flour half a pound; butter, four ounces; 
sugar, fqur ounces; two eggs; carbo¬ 
nate of ammonia, one drachm; white 
wine, enough to mix to a proper con¬ 
sistence. Cut out with a glass. 

2107. Ginger Cakes. — To two 
pounds of flour add three quarters of a 
pound of good moist sugar, one %unce 
best Jamaica gingoi* well mixed in the 
flour; have ready three quarters'of a 
pound of lard, melted, and four eggs 
well beaten: mix the laid and eggs 
together, and stir into the flour, which 
will form a paste; roll out in thin 
cakes, and bake in a moderately heated 
oven. Lemon biscuits may he made 
in a similar way, by substituting essence 
of lemon for ginger. 

2108. Sponge Cake. — ( Very 
ol JEasy Method .)—The following receipt 

is as exc^lent as it is simple, it gives 
less trouble than any other, and has 
never turn known to fail:—Take five 
eggs and half a pound of loaf sugar, 
sifted; break the eggs upon the sugar, 
and beat all together with a steel fork 
upfor half an hour. Iheviously tuky the 
weight of two eggs and a half, in tflbir 
shells, of flour. After you have beaten 
the eggs and pugar the time specified, 
grate in the raid of a l«mon (the juice 
'■'‘may be added at Pleasure), stir in the 
flour, and immediately pour it into a 
tin lined with buttered paper, and let 
it be instantly put into rather a cool 
oven. 

* 2109. Sponge ‘ Cake. — Take 
^equal weight of eggs and sugar ; half 
their weight in sifted flour ; to twelve 
eggs add the grated 'rind of three 
lemons, and the juice of two. LJpat 
the eggs oarefgiiy, white and 4 yolks 
separately, before they are used, c Stir 
the materials' thoroughly together, and 
hake in a quick oven, 


2110- Almond Sponge Cake 

is made by adding blanched almonds 
to the abovfe.* 

2111. 'Yule Cake.«- Trffce one 
pound of fresh butter; one pound of 
sugar; one pound and a half of flour; 
two pounds of,(Arrants; a glass of 
brandy; one pound of sweetmeats; 
two ounfles of sweet almonds; ten 
eggs; n/juarter of announce of all¬ 
spice; land a quarter of an ounce of 
cinnamon. Melt the butter in a cream, 
and put in the sugar. Stir it till quite 
light, adding tho allspice and pounded 
cinnamon; in a quarter of an hour, 
take the yolks of the eggs, and work 
them two or three at a tune; and the 
whites of the same must by this time 
be beaten into a strong snow, quite 
ready to jvork in. As the paste muBt 
not stand to chill the butter, or it will 
be heavy, work ia tUe whites gradually, 
then add the orange peel, lemon, and 
citron, cut in fine strips, and the 
currants, which must he muted in 
weK, with the* sweet almonds; then 
add the sifted flour and glass, of 
brandy. Bake tliis cake in a tin 
•'hoop, in a hot oven, for three hours, 
and put twelve sheets of paper under 
it to keep it from burning, 

2112. Cake of Mixed Yruits. 
—Extract the juice from red currants 
by simmering them very gently for a 
few minutes over a slow fire; strain it 
through folded muslin, and to one pound 
of the Juice add a pound and a half of 
freshly gathered cooking apples, pared, 
and rather deeply core^, that the 
fibrous part may be avoided. Boil these 
‘quite slowly until the mixture is per¬ 
fectly smooth ; then, to evaporate part 
of the moisture, let the boiling be 
quickened. In from twenty-five to' 
thirty ifiinutes, draw the pan from-the, 
fire, and throw in gradually a pound #nd 
a quarter of sugar in fine powder; mix 
it <well with the fruit, and when it is 
dissolved, continue the boiling rapidly 
for twenty minutes longer, keeping this 
mixture constantly stirred; put it^ntci 
a mould, and store it, when cold, fter 
winter use, or $erye it for dessert, or 
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the second course ; in the latter case, 
decorate it with spikep^of almond, 
blanched, and heap soha whipped cream 
rounal it, or pour a custard % in to the 
dish. For dessert, it may he garnished 
with dice of the palest apple jelly. 

2118. Banbui'ir Cakes.—Boll 
out the ^aste aboutdialf an inch thick, 
and cut it into pieces ; thel roll again 
till each piec% becomes twicXthe size; 
put some Banbury meat in tl^p middle 
of one side; fold the other over it, and 
pinch it up into a somewhat oval shape 
flatten it with your hand at the top, 
letting the seam be quite at the bottom; 
rub the tops over with the white of an 
egg, laid on with a brush, and dust loaf 
sugar over them : bake in a moderate 
oven. 

2114. Meat for Banbury Cakes.— 
The meat for Banbury cakes is made 

, thus:—Beat up a quarter of a pound 
of butter until it becomes in the state 
of cream ; then mix with it half a 
pound of candied orange and lemon 
peel, cut fine ; one pdund of curftmts, 
a quarter of an ounce of ground cinna¬ 
mon; and a quarter of an ounce qf 
allspice: mix all well together, and 
keep in a jar till wanted for use. 

2115. Bath. Buns.—A quarter of 
a pound of flour ; four yolks and three 
whites of eggs, with four spoonfuls of 
solid fresh yeast. Beat in a howl, and 
set before the fire to rise; then rub 
into one pound of flour ten ounces of 
butter j put in half a pound of, sugar, | 
and caraway comfits; when the eggs 
and yeast qre pretty light, mix by de¬ 
grees all together; throw a cloth over 
it, and set before the fixe to rise. Malfb 
the buns, and when on the tins, brush 
over with the yolk of egg and milk; 
strew them with caraway comfits; 
bake in a quick oven. If baking pow* 
dqy is used instead of yeast, use two 
teaspoonfuls, and proceed as directed, 
Omitting to set the dough before* the 
fire to Was, which is useless as regards 
all articles made with baking powde*. 

£116. Belvidere Cake for 
Breakfast or Tea.— Take a quart 
•of flour; four eggs; 9 , piece of butter 


the size of an egg; a piece of fkrd the 
same size: mix the butter and lard well 
in the flour ; beat the eggs light in a 
pint bowl, and fill it up with cole milk; 
then pour it gradually into the flour; 
add a teaspooifful of salt; work it for 
eight or ten minutes only: cut the 
dough with a knife to the size you wish 
it; roll them into cakes about the size 
of a breakfast plate, and bake in a 
quick oven. 

•2117. To Make Gingerbread 
Cake.—Take one pound ana a half of 
treacle; one and a half ounces of 
ground ginger ; half an ounce of cara¬ 
way seeds ; two ounces of allspice ; 
four ounces of orange peel, shred fine ; 
haft a pound of sweet butter; six 
ounces of blanched almonds; one pound 
of honey; and one and a half ounces of 
carbonate of soda; with as much fine 
flour as makes a dough of moderate 
consistence. Directions far making , 
Make a pit in five pounds of flour; then, 
pour in the treacle, and all the other 
ingredients, creaming the butter; then 
mix them altogether into a dough; 
w ork it well; then put in three quafv 
ters of an ounce of tartarft acid, and 
put the dough into a buttered pan, and 
bake for twp hours in a cool «wen. To 
know when it is ready, plunge a fork 
into it, and if it comes out sticky, put 
the cake in the oven again; if not it 
is uady. This is a good and simple’ 1 , 
t£st, which may he resorted to, in 
baking bread and all kinds of cakes. 

2118. Pic-Nic Bigcuits.—Take 
two ounces of fresh gutter, and w’ell work 
it witlia pound of flour. Mix thoroughly 
with it half a saltspoonful of pure car¬ 
bonate of soda, two ounces of sugar; 
mingle thoroughly with the flour, make 
up the paste with spoonfuls of milk; 
it will require Scarcely a quarter of a 
pint. Knead smooth, roll a quarter of 
an inch thick, cut in rounds about the 
size of the top of a small wineglass; 
rqjll these out thin, prick them well, 
lay tftem on lightly flourod tins, and 
babfj in a gentle oven until crisp. When, 
cold put into dry canisters. . Thru 
cream used instead of milk, in the 
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paste, .will enrich the biscuits. To 
obtain variety caraway seeds or ginger 
ban be aided at pleasure. 

2119. Ginger ^iscuits and 
Oakes.—Work into ^small crumbs 
three ounces of butter, two pounds 

. of flour, and three ounces of powdered 
sugar and two _ of ginger, in fine 
powder; knead into a stiff paste, 
with netfr milk; roll thin, cut out 
with a cutter: bake in a slow oven 
until crisp through; keep of a pale 
colour. Additional sugar may be used 
when a sweeter biscuit is desired. For 
good ginger cakes, butter six ounces, 
sugar eight, for each pound of flour; 
wot the ingredients into a paste with 
eggs : a little lemon-peel grated will 
give an agreeable flavour. 

2120. Sugar Biscuits.—Cut the 
butter into the flour. Add the sugar 
<fhd caraway seeds. Pour in the 
brandy, and then the milk. Lastly, 
put in the soda. Stir all well with 
a knife, and mix it thoroughly, till it 
becomes a lump of dough. Flour your 
pasteboard, and lay the dough on it. 

- linead it wry well. Divide it into 
eight or ten pieces, and knead each 
piece separately. Then put thorn all 
together, and knead then# very well 
into one lump. Cut the dough in half, 
and lay it out into sheets, about half 
pU inch thick. Beat the sheets of 
'dough very hard on both sides with fho 
rolling pin. Cut them out into round 
cakes with the edge of a tumbler. 
Butter tins an<f lay the .nikes on them. 
Sake them of a vesy pale brown. If 
done too inuc^i they will lose their 
taste. Let the oven be hotter at the 
top ihan at the bottom. These cakes 
kept in a stone jar, closely covered 
from the air, will continue perfectly 
good for several months. 

2121. Lemon Sponge,— For a 
quart mould—dissolve two ounces of 
tsioptas in a pint and three quarters of 
water; strain it, apd add three qmrtelis 
of a pound of sifted loaf nigar, the juice 
of six lemons and the rind of one; boil 
the whole for a fair minutes, strain 
it again, and let it stand till quite told 


and just beginning to stiffen;, then 
beat the wlfiwsj of two eggs, and.jmt 
them to it, and whisk till it quite 
white; ^>ut it into a mould, which 
j must be first wetted with cold water. 
Salad oil is mucl/ better than water 
for preparing the # mould tor turning 
out jelly, Jflancmange, &c., but great 
care musfr be taken not, to pour the 
jelly inip the mould till 4 quite coo?, or 
the oil Vill float on the top, and after 
it is turned out it must he carefully 
wiped over with a clean cloth. This 
plan only requires to be tried once to 
be invariably adopted. 

2122. Almond Custards. — 
Blanch and pound fine, with half a gill 
of rose water, six ounces of sweet and 
half an ounce of bitter almonds; boil a 
pint of milk, with a few coriander seeds, 
a little cinnamon, and some lemon- 

eel ; sweeten it with two ounces and a 
alf of sugar, rub the almonds through 
a fine sieve, with a pint of cream; 
strain the milk to the yolks of eight eggs, 
and the whites of three well beaten; 
stir it over a fire till it is of a good 
thickness, take it off the fire, and stir 
it till nearly cold, to prevent its curdling. 

2123. Arrowroot Blanc¬ 
mange. —A teacupful of arrowroot to 
a pint of milk; boil themilk with twelve 
sweet and six bitter almonds, blanehed 
and beaten; sweeten with loaf sugar,and 
strain it; break the arrowroot with a 
little of the milk as smooth as possible; 
pour thft boiling milk upon it by degrees, 
stir the while ; put it back into the pan 
and boil a few minutes, still stirring: 
ckp the shape in cold water before you 
put it in, and turn it out when cold. 

2124. Bed Currant Jelly.— 
With three parts of fine ripe red cur¬ 
rents mix one of white currants; put 
them into a clean preserving-pan, and 
stir them gently over a clear fire until 
the juice flows from them freely; then 
turn them in a fine hair sieve, and let 
the/n drain well, but without pressure. 
Pass the juice through a folded muslin, 
or a jelly bag; weigh it, and thsnlkn} 
it fat t tor q quarter of an hour; add* 
tor each pound, bight eunces of sugar 
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coarsely powdered, stir this to it off the 9130. Arrowroot Jelly. —A 
fire until it is dissolved, give the jelly tablespoonful offarrow-root, and col4 
eight minutes jhore of quick boiling, water to form u paste; add a pint of 
and pour it out. It will be firm, and boiling water Jstir briskly, boil for $ 
of excellent colour &nd flavour. Be sure few minutes. A little sherry and sugar 
to clean off the scud# as it rises, both may be added. For infants, a drop or 
before and after the*sugar je put in, or two of the essence of caraway seed or 
the preserve will not be cJW. Juice cinnamon is preferable, 
pf red curraftts, three pounw ; juice 2131. An Excellent* Jelly, 
of white currantsi one pound* fifteen (For the Sick room.) —Take rice, sago, 
minutes. Sugar, two pounds : eight pdarl-barley, hartshorn shavings, each 
minutes. An excellent jolly may be one ounce; simmer with three pints of 
made with equal parts of the juice of water to one, and strain it. Whoa 
red and of white currants, and of rasp- cold, it will be a jelly, which give, 
berries, with the same proportion of disfblved in win#, milk, or broth, in 
sugar and degree of boiling as men- clugige with the other nourishment, 
tioned in the foregoing receipt. 2132. Calves’ Feet Jelly. — ft 

2125. White Currant Jelly.— is bettor to buy the feet of the butcher. 

White ciirrant jelly is madeln the same } than at the tripe-shop ready boiled, 
way as red currant jelly, only double because the best portion of the jelly has 
refined sugar should bo used, and it been extracted. Slit them in two, and 
should not be boiled above ten minutes, take every particle of fat front the 
White currant jelly should be put claws ; wash well in warm water, put 
through a lawn sieve., them in a large stewpan, and coyer 

2126. Another Receipt for White with water; skim well, and let them 
Currant Jelly. —After the fruit is boil gently for six or seven hours, until 
stripped from the stalks, put it into tbj, reduced to about two qi#irts, 

pan, and when it boils, run it quickly j strain and skim off any oily substance 
through a sieve: take a pound of on the surface. It is best to boil the 
sugar to each pint of juice, and let it foet the day before making ^he jelly, 
boil twenty minuter as, when the liquor is cold, the oily 

2127. Black Currant Jelly.— part being at the top, and the other 
To each pound of picked fruit allow being firm, with pieces of blotting paper 
one gill of water; set them on tho fire applied to it, you may remove every' 
in the preserving-pan to scald, but do particle of the oily substance without 
npt let them boil; bruise them well M r asting <he liquor. I*nt the liquor fo 
with a silver fork, or wooden beater; a stewpan to melt, with i pound of lump 
take them Off and squeeze them through sugar, the peef of taro lemons, and 

a heir sieve, and to every pint of juiep juice of six, six whites and shells Of egg# 
allow a pound of loaf or raw sugar; beat together, and a bottle of sherry or 
boil it ten minutes. Madeira; whisk the whole together 

2133. Ajiricot Jelly. — Divide until it is on the boil, then put it by 
JwO dozen rip© apricots into halvos. the side of the tfove, and let it simmer 
pound half of the kernels in a gill of a quarter of an hour; strain it through 
yrmser» add a teaspoonfiu of lemon juice; a jelly-bag: what is strained first musf 
reduce the fruit to a pulp, and mi^the be poured into the bag again, until .it 
kernels with it; put the" whole into a is as bright .and clear as distilled waters 
stewpan with a pound of sugar, boil th%n put the jelly in moulds, to be coif 
thoroughly, skim till clear, and jht and firm; if the weather is too warafo 
infl small pot#. it requires some ice or some of Nelson*# 

• 21£9,„ Ox-heel Jelly is made gelatine. If required to he very 
in the same way a# Calves’ Feet Jelly half an ounce of isinglass may be^daed 
(See par. 2132). . * whon the wine is put in. It may hi 
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flavoured by the juice of various fruits 
and spices, &c., afcd coloured with 
saffron, cochineal, the juice of beetroot, 
spinach juice, claret, Ac. It is some¬ 
times made with cherry brandy, red 
noyeau, cura^oa, or essence of punch. 

2133. Orange Marmalade.— 
Seleet the largest Seville oranges, as they 
usually contain the greatest quantity 
of juice, and take those that have clear 
skins, as the skins form the largest part 
of the marmalade. Weigh the oranges, 
and weigh also an equal quantity of 
loaf sugar. Peel the oranges, divi#Udg 
the peel of each into* quarters, and put 
them into a preserving-pun; cover them 
Well with water, and set them on the 
Are to boil. In the meantime prepare 
your oranges; divide them into gores, 

, then scrape with a teaspoon all the 
pulp from the white skin; or, instead 
of peeling the oranges, cut a hole in the 
orange and scoop out the pulp ; remove 
carefully all tlie pips, of which there 
are innumerable small ones in the 
JSeville orange, which will escape ob¬ 
servation ifhless they are very minutely 
examined. Have a large basin near you 
with sony* cold water in jt, to throw 
the pips and peels into—a pint is 
sufficient for a dozen oranges. Boil 
these in the water, and having strained 
the glutinous matter which copies 
from them, add it to the other parts. 
When the peels have boiled till they 
are sufficiently tender to admit of a 
fork being stuck intOf them, scrape 
bway all the pith from the in¬ 
side of them ; toy them in folds, and cut 
them into thin slices of about an inch 
b)hg. Clarify the sugar; then throw 
the peels and pulp into it, stir it welL> 
and let it boil for half ih hour. Then 
remove it from the Are, and when it 
becomes cool, put it by in pots. Mar- 
' malade should be made at the end of 
If arch, or at the beginning of April, ,1s 
Seville oranges are then in theif best 
state. f 

2134, Apple Marmalade,— Peel 
and core two pounds of sub-acid apples 
•■—Wellingtons are excellent for the 
purpose—and put them in an enamalle^f 


saucepan with one pint of sweet, cider, 
or half a pint of pure wine, md one 
pound of crushed sugar. Cook them 
by a gentle heat three hours, or longer, 
until the fruit is ydry soft, then squeeze 
it first through a cullender and, then 
through af sieve. If not sufficiently 
sweet, a^.d powdered sygar to taste, 
and pu£ away in^jars made air-tight 
by covering them wixh a piece of wet 
bladder. 

,, 2135. Plum, Green-gage, or 
Apricot Jam- —After taking away the 
stones from the fruit, and cutting out 
any blemishes, put them over a slow fire, 
in a clean stewpan, with half a pint of 
water, and when scalded, rub them 
through a,hair sieve. To every pound 
of pulp put one pound of sifted loaf 
sugar, put it ints a preserving pan over 
a brisk fire, and when it boils skim it 
well, and throw in the kernels of the 
apricots and half an ounce of bitter 
almOnds, blanched. Then boil it fast 
for a quarter of an hour longer, stirring 
it all the time. Store away in pots in 
rae usual manner. 

2136. Almond Flavour. (Es- 
bench of Peach Kernels—Quint¬ 
essence of Noyeau.) —Dissolve one 
ounce oi essential oil of hitter al¬ 
monds in one pint of spirit of wino. 
Use it as flavouring for cordials 
and pastry. In large quantities it 
exceedingly poisonous. A few drops 
only should he used to several pounds 
of syrups, pastry, &c. Tins ana other 
flavourings may be bought in small 
bottles, ready for use, of grocers or 
oilmen. 

r 2137. Syrup of Orange or 
Lemon Peel.— Of fresh outer rind 

Sevilla orange or lemon-peel, three 
ounces, apothecaries' weight; boiling 
water, a pint and a half; infuse the 
peeffor a night in a close vessel; then 
strain the liquor; let it stand to setfle; 
ai\l having poured it off clear from the 
sediment, dissolve in it two pounds,of 
double refined loaf sugar, $ma msdee it 
into a syrup with a gentle heai 
' 2138. Indian lyrup. \A deli - 
clout tummer drink.) —Five pounds of 
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lamp ,sugar, two ounces ok citric acid, 
a glUfcn of boiling water: when cold 
add half ft drachm of essence qf lemon 
and half a drachm, of spirit of wine ; 
stir It well and pottle it. About 
two tablcspoonfuls to a glass of cold 
water. • * 

0130. Apples in SVrup for 
Zmmfniftt# Use. —Paie^uid core 
some hard round Apples, throwing them 
into a basin of water as each is peeled. 
Clarify as much loaf sugar as will cover 
them ; put the apples in water with the 
juiee and rind of a lemon, and let them 
simmer till they are quite clear; great 
care must be taken not to break them. 
Place them on the dish they are to 
appear upon at table, and pour the syrup 
over. • 

2140. Pounding 1 Almonds. — 
The almonds should oe dried for a few 
days after being blanched. Set them 
in a warm place, strewn singly over a 
dish or tin. A little powdered lump 
sugar will assist the pounding. They 
may be first chopped small, and rolled 
with a rolling pin.—Almond Pasta 
may be made in the same manner. 

2141. Blanched Almonds. — 
Put the almonds into cold water, and 
heat them slowly to scalding; then 
take them ont and peel them quickly, 
throwing them into cold water as they 
are done. Dry them in a cloth before 
serving 

2142. Freezing* -without Ice 
or Acids.—The use of ice in cooling 
depends upon the fact of its requiring a 
Vast quantity of heat to convert it fr^m 
a solid into a liquid state, or in other 
words, to melt it; and the heat sc re¬ 
quired is obtained from those objects 
with which it may be in contact. # A 
pound of ice requires nearly as much 
Jteat to. melt, it as would be sufficient to 
make a pound of cold water boiling hot; 
hence its cooling power is extremely 
great But ice does not begin to melt 
until the temperature is above* the 
freezing point, and therefore it cannot 
be employed in freezing liquids, &c. ( 
but only in coding'them. If, how¬ 
ever, any substance is ‘mixed with ice 


which is capable of causing it to melt 
more rapidly, ami at a lower tem¬ 
perature, a stilL more intense cooling 
effect is the resut; such a substance is 
common salt, and the degree of cold 
produced by the mixture or one part of 
salt with two parts of snow or pounded 
ice is greater than thirty degrees 
below freezing. In making ice-creams 
and dessert ices, the following arti¬ 
cles are required :—Pewter ice-pots 
with tightly-fitting lids, furnished with 
handles ; wooden ice-pails, to hold the 
r\ '»gh ice and salt—the pails should 
be ftoutly made, gboufc the same depth 
as .the-ice pots, and nine or ten 
inches more in diameter, with a hole 
the side, fitted with a good cork* 


m 


in order that the water from the melted 
ice may he drawn off as required. In 
addition, a broad spatula, about four 
inches long, rounded at the end, and 
furnished with a long wooden handle, 
is necessary to scrape the frozen cream 
from the sides of the ice-pot, and for 
mixing the whole smoothly together. 
When making ices, place the mixturg 
of cream and fruit to be frozen in the 
ice-pot, cover it with the lid, and put 
the pot in tiie ice-pail, whiebproeeed to 
fill up with coarsely-pounded ice and 
salt, in the proportion of about one part 
of salt to three of icc; let the whole 
remain a few minutes (if covered by ?*„ 
blanket so much the better), then whirl 
the pot briskly by the handle for a few 
minutes, take off the ltd, and with the 
spatula scrap® the^eed cream from the 
sides, mixing the whole smoothly; put 
on the lid, and whirl tigain, repeating 
all the operations every few minutes 
until the whole of the cream is well 
frozen. GreqJ. care and considerable 
labour are required in stirring, so that 
the whole cream may be smoothly 
frozen* and not in hard lumps. When 
finished, if it is required to he kept any 
timg, the melted ice and salt should he 
allowed to escape, by removing the 
cdJrk, and the pail filled up with fresh 
materials. It is scarcely necessary to 
add, that if any hf the melted icc and 
salt is allowed to mix with tho cream, 
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the latter is spoiled. From the diffi¬ 
culty ofobtaining ice in places distant 
from large towns, and in hot countries, 
and frpm the impracticability of keep- 
thg it any length of tin^, or, in fact, of 
keeping small quantities more than a 
few hours, its use is much limited, and 
many hare been the attempts to obtain 
an efficient substitute. For this pur¬ 
pose various salts have been employed, 
which, when dissolved in water, or in 
acids, absorb a sufficient amount of 
heat to freeze substances'with which 
they may be placed in contact. TVp 
shall not attempt, in this article,A'o 
describe all the various freezing mix¬ 
tures that have been devised, but sp^ak 
only of those which have been found/ 

g etieally useful. Many of the freez* 
mixtures which are to bo found 
sribed in books are incorrectly so 
Earned, for although they themselves 
Are below tbe freezing point, yet they 
are not sufficiently powerful to freeze 
any quantity of water, or other sub¬ 
stances, when placed in a vessel within 
them. In order to be efficient as a 
freezing mixture, as distinguished from 
ft cooling one, the materials used ought 
to be capable of producing by them¬ 
selves an amount of cold more than 
thirty degrees below the freezing point 
of water, and this the ordinary mix¬ 
tures will not do. Much more efficient 
and really freezing mixtures may ' kfl 
made by using acids to dissolve tbe 
salts. The cheapest, and perhaps the 
best, of these for ordinary use, is one 
which is frequently employed in 
France, both fpr making dessert ices, 
and cooling wines, &c. It consists of 
coarsely powdered Glauber salt(sulphate 
of sodium), on which is poured about 
two-thirds its weight of spirit of salts 
j(liydrochloric acid). The' mixture 
should be made in a wooden vessel, as 
that is preferable to one made of metal, 
which conducts the external heat to the 
materials With great rapidity; and rrheh 
the substance to be cooled is placed 
Sn the mixture, the whole should be 
covered with a blanjcet, a piece of old 
woollen carpet doubled or some other 


non-conducting material, to prevent 
the access of the external warmththe 
vessel used for idng Wines sfioj^d not 
be too large, that there mrty f be no 
waste of the freezmg mixture. This 
combination produdes a degree of cold 
thirty degrees bhlow freezing; and if 
the materials are bought of any of the 
wholesal^jlruggists or drvsalters, it is 
exceedingly economical. It is open, 
however, to the very* great objection, 
that the spirit of salt is an exceedingly 
corrosive liquid, and of a pungent, 
disagreeable odour: this almost pre¬ 
cludes its use for any purpose except 
that of icing wines, * * * 

/ 2143. Further Directions. —-Ac- 

tual quantise—one pound of chloride 
of ammonium, or sal ammoniac, finely 
powdered, ^is to be intimately mixed 
with two pounds qf. nitrate of pofasium 
or saltpetre, also in powder; this mix¬ 
ture we may call No. 1, No. 2 is 
formed by crushing three pounds of the 
best Scotch soda. .In use, an equal bulk 
of both No, 1 and No. 2 is to be taken, 
stirred together, placed in the ice-pail, 
surrounding the ice-pot, and rather less 
cold water poured on than will dissolve 
the whole: if one quart of No. 1, and 
tbe panic bulk of N o. 2 are taken, it 
will require about one quart of water 
to dissolve them, and the temperature 
will fall, if the materials used are cool, 
to nearly thirty degrees below freezing. 
Those who fail, may trace their want of 
success to one or other of the following 
points:—the use of too small a quantity 
of the preparation,—the employment of 
a* few ounces; whereas, in freezing 
ices, the ice-pot must he entirely 
surrounded with the freezing material: 
no one would attempt to freeze with 
fpur ounces of ice and salt. Again, 
too large a quantity of water may be 
used to dissolve the preparation, whfffi 
aU the excess of water has to be Cooled 
down instead of the substance it hi 
wished to freeze. All the material* 
useil should be pure, and as cool as mm 
be obtained. The ice-pail 
the mixture is made must be df come • 
non-conducting • material, a# wood. 
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whichwill prevent the access of warmth 
fronftohe air; and the ice-pot, in which 
the liquor to he frozen is placed, should 
be of pewter, an^ surrounded nearly 
to its top by the freezing mixture. Bear 
in mind that the mating of ice-cream, 
under any cire 
tion requiring 
and practiced 

2144. To Make Dessert Ices, 
both Cream and Water. 


tmsfances, is an opera- 
considerable dexterity 


2145. Strawberry lea Cream.— 
Take one pint of strawberries, one pint 
of cream, nearly half a pound of pow¬ 
dered white sugar, the juice of a lemon; 
iuash the fruit through a sieve, and 
take out the seeds : mix with the other 
articles, and freeze. A little new milk 
added makes the whole freeze moro 
quickly. 

2146. Raspberry Ice Cream.— The 
same as strawberry,. These icqp are 
often coloured by cochineal, but the 
addition is not advantageous to the 
flavour. Strawberry or raspberry jam 
may be used instead of the fresh fruit, 
or equal quantities of jam and fruit 
employed. Of course thy quantity of 
sugar must be proportionately dimin¬ 


ished. 

2147. Strawberry-Water Ice.— 
One large pottle of scarlet strawberries, 
the juioe of a lemon, a pound of sugar, 
or one pint of Bfcrong syrup, half a pint 
of water. Mix,—first rubbing the fruit 
through a sieve,—and freeze. 

2148. Raspberry-Water Ice is made 
in precisely the same manner as Straw¬ 
berry-water ice, 

■ 2149. Lemon-Water Ioe.—Lemon 
' juice and water, each half a pint* 
strong symp, one pint; the rind of the 
lemofls should be rasped off, before 
squeezing* with lump sugar, which 4 s to 
be added to the juice; mix the whole; 
strain, after standing an hour, and 
freeze. Beat up with a little sugar me 
wJHtes of two or three eggs,' and as the 
ice u beginning to set, work this in with 
the spatula, which will be found to 
much improve the conflist&ioe and taste. 


2150. Orange-Water Ice is made in 
the same way aafLemon-wnter ice. 

2151. Nitrate of Ammonium 
as a Freezing Mixture. —Another 
substance, which is free from any cor¬ 
rosive action or unpleasant odour, is 
nitrate of ammonium, which, if simply 
dissolved in rather less thqn its own 
weight of water, reduces the temperature 
about twenty-five degrees below freez¬ 
ing. The objections to its use are 
that its frigorific power is not suffi¬ 
ciently great to freeze readily; and if 
u, |R required to form dessert'ices, it is 
requisite to renew the process, at the 
expiration of a quarter of an hour, a 
second time, and, if the weather is very 
hot, and the water used is rather waim&'i 
even a third or fourth time. Again,: 
nitrate of ammonium is a very expensive 
salt; even in France, where it is manu¬ 
factured expressly for this purpose, it 
is sold at the rate of three francs a 
pound; and in England it cannot be 
obtained under a much higher price. 
One great recommendation, however, 
attends its use, namely, tluft it may be 
recovered again, and used any number 
of times, by simply boiling away 
the water fn -which it is dissolved, 
by a gentle fire, until a small portion, on 
being removed, crystallizes on cooling. 

2152. Washing Soda as a „ 
Breezing Mixture, —If, however, v 
nitrate of ammonium in coarse powder 
is put in.'o the cooler, and there is then 
added twice .its weight of freshly 
crushed washing Soda, and an equal 
quantity of the coldest* water that can 
be obtained, an intensely powerful 
frigorific mixture is the result, the cold 
often falling to forty degrees below 
freezing. This is by far the most 
efficacious freezing mixture that can 
be made without the use of ice or acids. 
But, unfortunately, it has an almost 
insuperable objection, that the nitrate 
oi* ammonium is decomposed by the 
sodq, and cannot be recovered by 
evaporation; this raises the expense 
to so gieat a height, that the plea is 
practically useless* 

2153. Sal Ammoniac as a 


i* 2 
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SfSHSg- Mixture. —If the ordi¬ 
nary sal ammoniac o£ the shops is used, 
it mil ho found both difficult to powder, 
and expensive; in faci.it is so exceed¬ 
ingly tough, that the only way in 
which it can be easily dividod, except 
in a drug mill, is by putting as large 
a quantity of the salt into water which 
is actually hailing as the latter will 
dissolve ; as the solution cools, the salt 
crystalizos out in the solid form, and if 
starred as it cools, it separates in a state 
of fine division. As this ptoeess i, 
troublesome, and as the sal aramoj^c 
is expensive, it is c beltei to us)* 1 the 
crude muriate of ammonium, whifh is 
the same substance as sal ammoniac, 
feut bofore it has been purified by 
Sublimation. This is not usually 
kept by druggists, but may be readily 
obtained of any of the artificial manuie 
merchants, at a very moderate into; 
and its purity may be readily tested by 
placing a portion of it on a red-hot 
iron, when it should fly off in a vapour, 
leaving scarcely any residue. 

’ 2154. t Coldness of the Materials 

Used, —It i3 hardly necessary to add, 
that in icing wines, or freezing, the 
effect i' great in propo. lion to the 
coldness of the materials used ; there¬ 
fore, every article employed, vi/., the 
water, tubs, mixtures, &c., should he 
as cool as possible. ■* 

4 2155. Blackbirds. — The cock 
bird is of a deep black, with a yellow 
bill. The female is dark brown. It 
. is difficult to di^ingdish male from 
female birds ( when young; but the 
darkest generally are mules. Their 
food consists of German paste, bread, 
meat, and bits of apple. The same 
treatment as given, for the thrush 
(Seepar, 2456) applies to the blackbird. 

2156. Food of Blackbirds.— 
The natural food of the blackbird is 
bejpries, worms, insects shelled snails, 
cherries, and other similar fruit ; Hnd 
its artificial food, lean fre^h meat, cut 
veryTjrmaU, and mixed with bre&d, or 
German paste. . 

2157. Tkrtts&e* — A cock may 
be distinguished from a hen by a 


darker hack, and the more 
appearance of the feathers. Tlv£ belly 
also is white. Their natural food is 
insects, worms, and snails. In a 
domesticated stated they will eat raw 
meat, but snails ^nd worms should bo 
procured fpr theih. Young birds are 
batched agout the middle of April, and 
should /3o kept very Varm. Thej 
should'be fed withf raw meat, cut 
small, or bread mixed in milk with 
hemp seed well bruised; whon they 
can iced themselv( $> give them lean 
meat cut small, tmd mixed with bread 
or German paste, plenty of clean water, 
and keep them in a warm, dry, and 
sunny situation. 

2158. Canaries. —To distinguish 
a cock bird from a hen, observe the 
bird when it is ringing, and if it be a 
cock you will perceive the throat 
heaving with a pulse-like motion, a 
peculiarity which is scarcely percepti¬ 
ble ;n the hen., Food young canaries 
with white and yolk of haid egg, 
mixed together uith a little bread 
^steeped in water. This should be 
pressed and placed in one vessel, while 
in another should be put some boiled 
rape teed, washed in fresh water. 
Change the food every day. "When 
they are e month old, put them into 
separate eagi s. Cut the (laws of cage- 
buds occasionally, when they become 
too long, but ih doing so be careful not 
to drttw blood. 

2159. Treatment of Canaries. 

Care must be taken to keep canaries 
♦very clean- For this purpose, the 
cage should be strewed every morning 
u ith < lean sand, or rather, fine gravel, 
for small pcbbleR are absolutely essential 
to life and health in cage-birds: fresh 
water must be given every day, both 
for drinking ancl bathing; the latter 
bqing in a shallow vessel ; and, during 
the moulting season, a small biiof iron 
ahould bo put into the water for drink¬ 
ing. The food of a canary should con¬ 
sist principally of summer rape *seed 
that is, of those small brown Tape seeds 
which ore obtained from plants sown 
in the spring, and which ripen during 
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the summer; large and black rape 

S , on the contrary are produced by 
plants as are sown in autumn 
eapod in spring. A- little chick- 
weed in spring, lettuce leaves in sum¬ 
mer, and endive in autumn, with 
slices of sweet # %pplo in winder, may 
bo safely given ; hut bread and sugar 
ought to be generally voided. Occa¬ 
sionally* also, a few p(\py or canary 
Seeds, and a small quantity of bruised 
hemp seed may be addod, but the 
last very sparingly. Cleanliness, 
simple food, and fresh but not cold 
air, are essential to the well-hem^ 
of a canary. During the winter,' 
the cage should never be hung in a room* 
without a file, but even then, when the 
air is mild, and the sun shines bright, 
the little prisoner will Tie refreshed by 
having the wipdow open. The cage 
should never bo less than eight inches 
in diameter, and a foot high, with 
perches at different heights. 

2160. Bullfinches. —/)ld birds 
should be fed with German Paste, (&c 
par . 2164), and occasionally rapeseod. 
The Germans sometimes give them a 
little poppy-seed, and a grain or two of 
lice, steeped in Can ary wine, when teach¬ 
ing them to pipe, as a rev ard for the 
progress they make. Bird organs, or 
flageolets, are used to teach them. 
They breed three or four time's a year. 
The young require to be kept vcj$* 
warm, and to be fed etciy two hours 
With rape seod, soaked for Several hours 
in cold water, afterwards scalded and 
etraindd, bruised, mixed with bread, 
and moistened with milk. Not more 
than one, two, or throe mouthfuls 
should be given at a time. 

2161. Linnets.—Cock birds are 
browner on *the back than the*hens, 
and have some of the large feathers of 
the wings white up to the quills. 
Canary and hemp seed, with occasion¬ 
ally a little groundsel, water-cress, 
duckweed, &c,, constitute their food. 

2162. Skylarks. —The cock is, 
recognised by the largeness of his eye, 
the length of his daws, the mode of 
erecting his crest, # and by marks of 


white in the tail* It is also a largor 
bird than the hen. The cage should he 
of the,following proportions:—Length, 
one foot five inches; width, nine inches; 
height, ory foot three inches. There 
should ho a circular projection in front 
to admit of a fresh turf being placed 
every two or throe days, and the bottom 
of the cage should bo plentifully and 
constantly sprinkled with river sand. 
All vessels containing food should he 
placed outside, and the top of the cage 
should be arched and padded, so that 
the bird may not injure itself by jump¬ 
ing about. Their food, in a natural 
state, consists of boeds, insects, and also 
buds, green herbage, as clover, endive, 
lettuce, &c., and occasionally berries. 
When confined, they are usually fed 
with a paste made in the following 
manner:—Take a portion of bread, 
well-baked and stale, put it into fresh 
water, and leave it until quite soaked 
through, then squeeze out the Water 
and pour boiled milk over it, adding 
two-thirds of the same quantity of bar¬ 
ley meal well siftod, or, what is better, 
wheat meal. This ^ould be «aade 
fresh every two days. Occasionally 
the yolk of a hard-boiled egg should 
bo cnftnbled small and* given to the 
birds, as well as alittlohemp seed, meal, 
wonus, and elder berries when they can 
be got. Tho cages of these birds should 
be kept very clean. <- 

2163. Parrots may host be taught 
to talk by covering tlio cage at night, 
or rather in the eVuning, and then re¬ 
peating to them slowly and distinctly, 
the words they aje desired to learn. 
They should not be kept in places 
where they arc liable to hear disagree - 
ablo noises, such as street cries, ana the 
whistling and shouts of hoys at play, 
for they will imitate them, and become 
too noisy to be tolerated. Parrots may 
be fed upon soaked bread, biscuit, 
mashed potatoes, and rape seed. They 
are fond of nuts. Thoy should be kept 
very clean, and allowed a bath fre¬ 
quently. When parrots appear sioHy 
in any way, it is best to keep them 
warm, chango their food for a time, 
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and give thorn lukewarm water to 
bathein. 

: 3164. German. P&ste.—Good 
Gorman past© for cage bills may be 
‘ made in the following manner:—Boil 
.foureggs until quite hard, then throw 
i them into cold water; remove the whites 
and grate or pound the yolks until quite 
fine* and add *a pound of white pea- 
meal and a tablespoonful of olive oil. 
Mix the whole up together, and press 
the dough through a tin cullender so as 
to form it into small grains like shot. 
Fry these over a gentle fire, gradually 
•' stirring them until of a light brown 
colour, when they are fit for use. 

3165. —Insects in Birdcages. 
—To keej) away insects suspend a little 

' bag of sulphur in the cage. This is 
, said to be healthful for birds generally, 
as well- as useful in keeping away 
insects by which they become infested. 

3166. Squirrels.—In a domestic 
state these little animals are fed with 

r hazel nuts, or indeed any kind of nuts; 
and occasionally bread and milk. They 
should be kept very dean. 

3167. Rafdbits should be kept 

■ dry and warm. Their best food is 
i celery, parslqf', and carrots ; bp.t they 
• will pat almost any kind of vegetable, 

especially the dandelion, milk-thistle, 
&c. In spring it is recommended to 

■ givp them tares. A little bran, and 
any kind of grain occasionally is bene¬ 
ficial, as too much green food is very 
hurtful. Care should be taken not to 
over-feed them. When fed* upon dry 
food ft little skim milk if'good for them. 
Tea leaves also, ii. small quantities, 
may be given to them. 

3168. White Mice are fed upon 
bread soaked in milk, peas, oats, beans, 
&c., and any kind of nuts. 4 

3169. Monkeys feed upon bread, 
and fruit of any kind. Do not give 
them meat, but occasionally they may 
have small bones to pick. 

3170. Guinea Pigs very much 
resemble rabbits in their mode of* 
living, and may be treated in much the 
same manner. They should be kept 
dry* warm, and very clean. 


3171. To Patten Poultry.— 
Poultry should bdfattened in coops, ami , 
kept very clean. They should Be ft/- 
nished with gravel, but with no water, 
except that with which their only food, 
barley-meal, is mixed. Their thirst 
makes them eat more than they would, 
in order to ext/act the moisture from 
the food. 'Ibfk should not \}C put in 
troughs, butpaid upon a board, wbich 
should be washed clean' every time 
fresh food is put upon it. 

2172. To Fatten Fcrfrls in a 

Jjpiort Time.—Mix together ground " 
‘'nee well scalded with milk, and add 
some co mi so. sugar. Feed them with 
'this in the daytime, but do not givo 
them too much at once ; let it be rather 
thick. , 

2173. Egg Shells for Poul¬ 
try. —It is a had thing to give fowls 
egg-shells. They supply nothing that 
is not equally well furnished by lime, 
and especially bricklayers’ rubbish, 
old coiliwgs, &e. Never do anything 
that has a tendency to make them eat 
eggs. They are apt scholars. If they 
find fvorms in a natural way they are 
good food, hut it is a bad plan to givo 
them by the handful. 

2174. " -Gold Fisk.— Great care 
must be taken of gold fish, as they are 
very sensitive ; and hence a loud noise, 
.strong smell, violent or even slight 
flanking of the vessel, will sometimes 
destroy them. Small worms, which 
are common to the water, suffice for 
their food in general, but the Chinese, 
who bring gold fish to great perfection, 
throw small balls of paste into the 
water, of which they are very fond. 
They give them also lean pork, dried in 
the sun, and reduced to a very fine and- 
delicate powder. Fresh river-water 
should be given them frequently, if 
possible. Gold-fish soldOm deposit 
spawn When kept in glass-vessels. In 
prdor to procure a supply, they must be 
put into reservoirs of a considerable 
depth, in seme part at least, well t 
shaded at intervals with water-lilies, 
and constantly supplied with feil 
water. 
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. 2175. Dogs. -Che best way to 
' |$ep dogs healthy is to let them have 
plenty of exercise, and not to over-feed 
them. Let tfiem at all timed have a 
plentiful supply of clean water, and 
encourage them to take to swimming, 
as it assists their cleanliness. Nal- 
dire’s soap is recommKnded as highly 
efficacious in ridding o^gs of fleas. 
After using any soap rinse it well 
off with clean water. Properly treated,’ 
dogs should be fed only once a day. 
Meat boiled for dogs, and ttm liquor 
in which it is boiled thickened witW 
barley meal, or oatmeal, foims capital ? 
food. f 

# 2176. Distemper in Dogs,—The 
distemper is liable to attack dogs 
from four months to four years old. 

It prevails most*in spring and autumn. 
The disease is known by dulness of the 
eye, husky cough, shivering, loss of 
appetite and spirits, and fits. "When 
fits occur, the dog will most likely die, 
unloss a veterinary surgeon he called 
in. During the distemper, dogs should 
be allowed to run on the grass; th d>- diet 
should bo spare; and a lutle sulphur 
be placed in their water. Chemists 
who dispense cattle medicines can 
generally advise with sufficient safety 
upon the diseases of dogs, and it is best 
for unskilful persons to abstain from | 
physicing them. In many disease*" 1 
dogs will bo benefited by warm batbs. 

2177. Hydrophobia In Dogs.— 
Hydrophobia is the most dreadful of 
all diseases. The first symptoms are 
attended by thirst, fever, and languor. 
The dog starts convulsively in liis sleep, 
and when awake, though restless, is 
languid. When a dog is suspected, he 
should be firmly chained in a place where 
neither children nor dogs nor cats can 
get near him. Any one going to attend 
him should wear thiak leather gloves, 
and proceed with great caution. When 
a dog snaps savagely at an imaginary 
object, it is almost a certain indication 
* of madness; and when it exhibits a 
terror of fluids, it is confirmed hydro¬ 
phobia. Some dogs exhibit a great 
dislike of muqia&l sounds, and triien 
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this is the case they are too frequently 
made sport %f. But it is a dangerous 
sport, as Aogs have sometimes been 
driven nujB. by it. 

2178. Mange in Doga. — The 

mange is a contagious disease, 
which it is difficult to get rid of when 
once contracted. The best way is to 
apply to a veterinary chemist for an 
ointment, and to keep applying it for 
some time after the disease has disap¬ 
peared, or it will break out again. 

2179. Cats. —It is generally sup. 
posed that eats are more attached to 
places than t# individuals, but this is an 
error. They obstinately cling to certain 
places, because it is there they expect 
to see the persons to whom they are 
attached. A cat wall return to an empty 
house, and remain in it many weeks. 
But when at last she finds that the family 
does not return, she strays away, and if 
she chance then to find the family, 
she will abide with them. The samo 
rules of feeding which apply to dogs 
apply also to cats. They should not 
bo over-fed, nor too frequently, flats 
are liable to the same diseases'as dogs; 
though they do not become ill so fre¬ 
quently A little brimsfono in their 
milk occasionally is a good preventive. 
The veterinary chemist will also pre¬ 
scribe for the serious diseases of cats. 

2180. Choice of Friends, —J>/. 
Blair has said: “We should ever have 
it fixed in our memories, that by the 
character qf those tcltoin we choose for our 
friends our ow>»character is likely to be 
formed , and will ee^ainly be judged of 
by the world. We ought, therefore, 
to he slow and cautious in contracting 
intimacy ; hut when a virtuous friend- 

I ship is one* established, we must ever 

1 consider it as a sacred engagement. ” 

2181. Word?. —Soft words soften 
the soul—angry words are fuel to the 
flame of wrath, and make it blaze mote 
ffeely. Kind words make other people 

|*good-natured—cold words freeze peo¬ 
ple, and hot words scorch, them, and 
bitter words make them bitter, and 
wrathful words make wrathful. There 
^ such a rush of al} other kinds of 
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words in our days, that jt seems de¬ 
sirable to give kind words a chance 
; among them. There are \Tin words, 

‘ uud idle words, and hasty Words, and 
? spiteful words, and silly words, and 
s empty words, and profane words, and 
' boisterous words, and warlike words, 

‘ Kind words also produce their own 
image on men’s souls, and a beautiful 
' image it is. They smooth, and quiet, 
and-comfort the hearer. They shame 
him out of his sour, and morose, and 
unkind feelings. We hate not yet be¬ 
gun to use kind -words iiymch abund- 
- anee as they ought to he used. 

2X82. Gossiping.— If you wish 
l to cultivate a gossiping, meddling, cen- 
, sorlous spirit in your children, bo sure 
when they come home from church, a 
visit, or any other place where you do 
not accompany them, to ply them with 
questions concerning what everybody 
wore, how everybody looked, and* what 
everybody said and did; and if you 
find anything in this to censure, always 
do it/in their faring, You may rest 
assured, if you pursue a course of this 
kind, they will not return to you tm- 
, laden with <ptelligence; and <. rather 
than it should, be uninteresting, they 
will by degrees learn to embellish, in 
such a manner as- shall not fail to call 
forth remarks and expressions of wonder 
from you. You will, by this course, 
render the spirit of curiosity, which is 
so early* visible is children, and which, 
if rightly directed, ma| be Ynade the 
instrument of enriching and enlarging 
their minds, a vehicle of mischief which 
will serve only to narrow them. 

0183. Buies of Conduct.— 
The following rules of conduct were 
drawn up by Mrs. Fry, who combined 
in her character and conduct all that 
is truly excellent in woman : 

i, Never lose any time,—I do not 
think that time lOBt which is spent i,n 
amusement or recreation some part of 
, each day j but always be in the habit 
of being employed. v 
ii Never err the lept in truth, 

iii. Never say an ill thnqg of a 
person when thou caust say a good 
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thing of him; not only speak charb* 
tably, but feel so. / 

iv. Never be irritable or unkiudto 

anybody. * 

v. Never indulge thyself in luxu¬ 
ries that are not necessary, 

vi. Do all tbhigs with consideration; 
and when thy^path to act righ: is most 
difficult, f cel/con tide nee ir^tbat Power 
alone which is ablo to assist thee, and 
exert thy own powers as far as they 
go. 

i ^0184. The Female Temper. 

f —No trait of character is moro agree¬ 
able in a female than the possession of 
a sweet temper. Home can never be 
happy without it. It is like the flowers 
that spring up in our pathway, reviving 
and cheering us. Let a man go home 
at night, wearied and ^om by the toils 
of the day, and how soothing is a word 
dictated by a good disposition ! It is 
sunshine falling on his heart. He is 
happy, aiid the cares' 1 of life are for¬ 
gotten. A sweet temper has a sooth¬ 
ing influence over the minds of a whole 
family. Where it is found in the wife 
and mother, you observe a kindness and 
love predominating over the natural 
feelings of a bad heart. Smiles, kind 
words and looks, characterize the 
children, and peace and love have their 
dwelling there. Study, then, to ac¬ 
quire and maintain a sweet temper. 

2185. Counsels for the Young. 
—i. Never be cast down by trifles. If a 
spider break his thread twenty times, 
he will mend it again as often, 

ii. Make up your mind to do a 
thing, and you will do it. 

iii. Fear not if a trouble comes 
upon you; keep up your spirits, though 
the (fay be a dark one. If the sun is 
going down, look up to tho stars; If 
the earth is dark, keep your eye on 
heaven. 0 With Cod’s promises, a man 
Or a child may be cheerful. 

iv. ^Mind what you run after. 
Never be content with a bubble that r 
wiil burst—firewood that will end. ; in 
smoke and darkness.. Get that which 

ou can keep,. and which is worth 
eeping. 
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V. Fight hard against a hasty tem¬ 
per. % Anger will come, hut resist it 
strojMy, A £t of passion, may give 
you cmjuse to maum all the days of 
your life. 

vi. Never revengp an .injury. If 
you have an enemy* act kindly to hhn, 
and make him your friend^ You may 
not win hin%over at once, buktry again. j 
Let one kiudnaps be followed by an¬ 
other* tijl you have compassed your 
end. By little and little, great things 
are completed ; and repeated kindness 
will soften the heart of stone. 

vii. Whatever you do, do it wil¬ 
lingly. A boy that is whipped to 
school never learns his lessons well. 
A man who is compelled to work cares 
not how badly it is performed. Ite 
that pulls off his coat cheerfully, turns 
up ms sleeves in earnest, and sings 
while he works, is the man of action. 

2189. Advice to Young 
Ladies. 

i. If you have blue oyes yoft need 
not languish : if black eyes, you need 
not stare. 

ii. If you have pretty feet there *js 
no occasion to wear short petticoats: 
if yon arc doubtful as to that point, 
there can bo no harm in letting the 
jwtticoats be long. 

iii. If you have good teeth, do not 

laugh in order to show them: if bad 
teeth do not laugh less than the occa¬ 
sion may warrant. . 

iv. if yon havo pretty hands and 

arms, you jmy play on the harp if you 
play well: if they are disposed to be 
clumsy, work tapestry. • 

V- If you have a bad voice, speak 
in a subdued tone : if you have the 
finest voice in the world, never speak 
in a high tone. • 

, vi. If you dance well, dance hut 
seldom; if iii, never dance at all. 

vii. If you smg well, make n<f pre¬ 
vious excuses: if indifferently, do not 
hesitate when you are asked, for few 
ptipgde are Judges of singing, but every 
one is sensible of a desire to please, 

' villi To preserve fjeauty, .rise early, 
XX To preserve esteem, be gentle. 


ac. To obtain power,* be conde¬ 
scending. ' 

xi. To live happily, try to promote 
th© happiness #f others. 

2187. Daughters.—Mothers who 
wish not ojily to discharge well their' 
own duties in the domestic circle, but 
to train up their daughters for a later 
day to make happy and soinfortablc 
firesides for their families, should watch 
vt'U, and guard well, the notions which 
they imbibe and with which they grow 
up. There will be many persons ready 
o fili their young heads with false 
vain fancies^ and there is so much 
always afloat in society opposed to duty 
and common sense, that if mothers do 
not watch well, their children may con¬ 
tract ideas very fatal to their future hap¬ 
piness and usefulness, and hold them till 
they grow into habits of thought or feel¬ 
ing. A wise mother will have her eyes 
open, and be ready for every emergency. 
A few words of common, downright 
practical sense, timely uttered by her, 
may be enough to counteract some 
foolish idea or belief put into hej; 
daughter’s head by others* whilst if it 
be left unchecked, it may take such 
possession pf the mind that itwannot ho 
corrected at a later time. One false 
notion rife in the present age is the 
idoa that women, unless compelled to 
it by absolute poverty, are out of 
place when engaged in domestic affairs. 
Now mothers should have a care lest 
their daughters get hold of this con¬ 
viction as regard themselves—there is 
danger of it; the* fashion of the day 
engenders it, andeven’cho care that an 
affectionate family take to ko©j> a giri, 
during the time of her education, free 
from other occupations than those of 
her tasks, or lfer recreations, may lead 
her to infer that the matters with 
which she is never asked to concern her- 
self are, in fact, no concern to her, and. 
that any attention she may ever bestow 
on them is not a matter ot simple duty, 
bift of grace, or concession, or stooping, 
on her part. Let mothers bring up 
their daughters frikn the .first with, the 
idea that In this world it is required to 
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gits as well as to receive, to minister 
, as wdl as to enjoy; t^at every person 
As bound to be useful in his own sphere, 
and that a woman’s href, sphere is the 
house, and its concerns'and demands. 
Once really imbued with this belief, a 
young girl will usually he anxious to 
learn all that her mother is disposed to 
teach, and,will he proud and happy to 
aid in any domestic occupations assigned 
to her. These need never he made so 
heavy as to interfere with the peculiar 
duties or enjoyments of her age. If a 
mother wishes to see her daughter he/ 
come a good, happy, and rational 
woman, never let there he contempt for 
domestic occupations, or suffer them* to 
be deemed secondary. 

2188. A Wife’s Power.—The 
power of a wife for good or evil is 
irresistible. Home must be the seat of 
happiness, or it must be for ever un¬ 
known. A good wife is to a man 
wisdom, and courage, and strength, and 
endurance. A had wife is confusion, 
weakness, discomfiture, and despair, 
ft condition is hopeless where the 
wife possesses firmness, decision, and 
economy. There is no outward pros¬ 
perity wh^h can counteract, indolence, 
extravagance, and folly at home. No 
spirit can long endure had domestic 
influence. Man is strong, but his heart 
jt| not adamant. He delights in enter¬ 
prise and action; but to sustain hint 
he needs a tranquil mind, and a whole 
heart. He needs his moral force in 
the conflicts of the world.* To recover 
his equanimity and ^composure, home 
must he to him «a place of repose, of 
peace, of cheerfulness, of comfort; and 
Ms soul renews its strength again, and 
goes forth with fresh vigour to en¬ 
counter the labour and tumbles of life. 
Hut if at home he find no rest, and is 
there met with bad temper, sullennoss, 
or gloom, or is assailed by discontent 
or complaint, hope vanishes, ami he* 
sinks into despair. 

2189. Husband and Wife.n- 

Being hints to each other for the good 
of both, as actually delivered at our 
own table 


2190. Befits for Wives. —if your 
husband occasionally looks a Aittle 
troubled when be comes home, p) not 
say to him, with am alarmed counte¬ 
nance, “ What ails you, my dear? ” 
Don’t bother him 4 . he will tell you of 
his own accord, if meed ho. Be obser¬ 
vant and quiet. Let him alone until 
he is intoned to talk; t&ce up your 
book or ytour needlework pleasantly and 
cheerfully; and wait until he is in¬ 
clined to he sociable. Don’t let him 
ever find a shirt-button missing. A 
shirt-button being off a collar or Wrist¬ 
band has frequently produced the first 
impatient word in married life. 

2191. Hints for Husbands.— -If 
your wife complain that young ladies 
of the present day are very forward, 
don’t accuse her of jealousy. A little 
concern on her paflit only proves her 
love for you, and you may enjoy your 
triumph without saying a word. Don’t 
evince your weakness either, by com- 
plainiflg of every trifling neglect. 
What though her knitting and crochet 
seem to absorb too large a share of hor 
attention; depend upon it, that as her 
eyes watch the intertwinings of the 
threads, and the manoeuvres of the 
needles, she is chinking of the events 
of byegone times, which entangled your 
two hearts in the network of love, 
whoso meshes you can neithor of you 
unravel or escape. 

2192. Hints for Wives.—Never 
complain that your husband pores too 
much over the newspaper, to the exclu¬ 
sion of that pleasing converse which 
y da formerly enjoyed with him. Don’t 
hide the paper, but when the boy 
leaves it at the door, take ii in 
pleasantly, and lay it down before him* 
Tflink what man would be without et 
newspaper, and how much good news¬ 
papers have done by exposing bad 
nusbdhds and bad wives, by giving 
tbeir errors to the eye of the public, 
Whdh your husband is absent, instead 
of gossiping or looking into 
windows, sit down quietly, and lo ok 
over that paper;. run your eye' Over 
its home and -foreign news; glance 
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rapidly at the accidents and casual- 
tipi; carefully scan* the leading 
articles; and at tea-time, when your 
husohnd again % takes up the paper, 
make some brie! remarks on what you 
have read, and, depend upon it, he 
will put it dowi) * again. If he has 
not read the information, he will 
hear it al^ from your lip^ and when 
you have rea^, he will as^ questions 
in his turn, and, gradually, you will 
get into os cosy a chat as you ever' 
enjoyed; and you will soon discover 
that, rightly used, the newspaper is. 
the wife’s real friend, for it keeps the 
husband at home, and supplies capital 
topics for every-day table-talk. 

2198. Hints for Husbands.—You 
can hardly imagine how Refreshing it 
is to occasionally call up the recollection 
of your courting dsys. flow tediously 
the hours rolled a>vay prior to the ap¬ 
pointed time of meeting ; how swiftly 
they seemed to fly when you had met ; 
how fond was the first greeting; how 
tender the last embrace; how vivid 
your dreams of future happiness, when, 
returning to your home, you felt your¬ 
self secure in the confessed love of the 
objeot of your warm alleetions ! Is your 
dream realised?—are you as happy as 
you expected ? Consider whether, as a 
husband, you are as fervent and 
constant as you were when a lover. 
Kemembcr that the wife’s claims to 
your^ unremitting reganl, great before 
marriage, are now exalted to* a much 
higher degree, She has left the world 
for you*-the home of her childhood, 
the fireside of her parents, their watch¬ 
ful care and sweet intercourse have all 
been yielded up for you. Look, then, 
most jealously upon all that may tend 
to attract you from home, and *to 
weaken that union upon which your 
lemponil happiness mainly depends; 
and believe that in the solemn relation¬ 
ship, of husband is to be found one of 
the best guarantees for man’s honour 
arid happiness, 

% 2194. Hints for Wives. — Per¬ 
chance you thifik that your husband’s 
disposition is' much changed; that he 


is no longer the sweet-tempered, ardent 
lover he used to be. This may be a 
mistake. Consider his struggles with 
the world—Iris everlasting race with 
the busy competition of trade. What 
is it makes him so eager in the pursuit 
of gain—so energetic by day, so sleep¬ 
less by night—but his love of home, 
•wife, and children, and a dread that 
their respectability, according to the 
light in which he has conceived it, 
may be encroached upon by the strife 
of existence? This is the true secret 
of that silent care which preys upon 
‘ t<{e hearts of many men; and true it 
is, that when ltfke is least apparent, it 
iS nevertheless the active principle 
which animates the heart, though fears 
and disappointments make up a cloud 
which obscures the warmer element. 
As above the clouds there is glorious 
sunshine, while below aro showers and 
gloom, so with the conduct of man— 
behind the gloom of anxiety is a bright 
fountain of high and noble feeling. 
Think of this in those moments when 
clouds see in to lower upon your domes¬ 
tic peace, and, by tempering your coif- 
duct accordingly, the gloom will soon 
pass away\ and warmth and brightness 
take its place. 

2195. Hints for Husbands.—Sum* 
mer is the season of love and innocent 
enjoyment. What shall the husband 
•do when summer returns to gladden 
the earth, and all who live upon it? 
Must he still pore ovej the calculations 
of the counting-house, or ceaselessly 
pursue the toils *bi the work-room— 
sparing no moment to taste tbo joys 
which Heaven measures out so libe¬ 
rally ? No! Let him ask his wife 
once more to breathe with him the 
fresh air of hlaven, and look upon the 
beauties of earth. The summers are 
few that they may dwell together; so * 
let him not give them all to Mammon, 
Jmt seek invigorating and health- 
renewing recreation abroad, which 
shall make the hearts of each glow 
with emotions of renewed love. 

2196. Hints* for Wives. — u It 

was ! ” “ jt was not! ” “It % pus / ’* 
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**1$m*nM'V 1 ‘‘AK1’ ‘Hal’ 
Now who’s the wiser o% the better for 
this contention for the last word? 
Boos obstinacy establish Superiority or 
elicit truth ? Decidedly not! Woman 
has always been described as clamour¬ 
ing for the last word, and men, gene¬ 
rally, have agreed in attributing this 
trait to her,"and in censuring her for it. 
This being so, it remains for some one 
of the sex, by an exhibition of noblo 
example, to aid in sweeping away the 
unpleasant imputation. The wife w ho 
will establish the rule of allowing hgr 
husband to have the Jast word, wfll 
achieve for herself and her sex a grej»t 
moral victory! Is he right. ?—it were a 
great error to oppose him. Is he wrong ? 
—he will soon discover it, and applaud 
the solf-command which bore unvexed 
his pertinacity. And gradually there 
will spring up such a happy fusion of 
feelings and ideas, .that there will ho 
no “lost word” to contend about, but 
a steady and unruffled flow of generous 
sentiment. 

c 2197. Ojrier. —A beverage made 
from the juice of the apple, and for 
which sour and rough-tasted apples are 
generally preferred. The process of 
malting cider varies in different locali¬ 
ties, but in every case essentially con¬ 
sists of the collection of the fruit, and 
the expression and fermentation of tin; 
jjuiee. The collection of the fruit should 
not be commenced before it has be¬ 
come sufficiently mature. The apples, 
after being gather©^, arfi usually loft 
for. fourteen or fifteen days in a barn or 
'loft to mellow, fluring which time the 
mucilage is decomposed, and alcohol 
ftijd carbonic acid developed. The 
expression of the juice ig, the next step 
in cider-malting. The apples are 
ground to a pulp in a mill, consisting 
of two fluted cylinders of hard wood 
or cast iron working against each other. 
The pulp is afterwards put into eqar si 
strong bags, and pressed with a heavy 
weight so as to squeeze out all ftie 
juice. This is thea # placod in largo 
open tubs, and kept at a heat of about 
sixty dog sees. After two or three days 


for weak cide% and eight oar ten days 
for strong cider, or as soon as the a^di- 
ment has subsided, the liquor is djawn 
off into clean casks./ The casks are 
then stored in a collar, shaded bam, or 
other cool place, * where a low and 
regular temperature* can bo insured, 
and. are lofl^to mature and ripen until 
tho following spring. The Refuse pulp 
may be given to pigs and store cattle. 

2196. Bottling Cider.—Prepa¬ 
ratory to bottling cuUr , it should always 
he examined, to see whether it is clear 
and sparkling. If not, so, it should be 
clarified, and left for a fortnight. The 
night previous to bottling, the bung 
should bo taken out of the cask, and 
the filled bottles should not be corked 
down until tho day after; as, if this is 
done at once, many of the bottles will 
burst by keeping. 'Rio bestcorks should 
bo used. Champagne bottles are the 
best for cider. "When the cider is 
wanted for immediate use," or for con¬ 
sumption during the cooler season of 
the year, a small piece of lump sugar 
may be put into each bottle before cork- 
inf; it. When intended for keeping, it 
should be stored in a cool cellar, when 
the quality will be greatly improved by 
age. 

2199. Cider Champagne.— 

Cider, eighteen gallons; spirit, three 
pints ; sugar, five pounds. Mix and let 
them rest for a fortnight, theu fine with 
one pint.of skimmed milk. Bottle in 
champagne bottles : when opened, it 
will he found to approach very nearly 
to genuine champagne. 

2200. Properties of Cider,— 

Cider is a pleasant and refreshing 
beverage, and with persons in good 
health is not unwholesome when drunk 
in moderation. By persons suffering 
from indigestion, however, it should 
bo carefully avoided; nor should it be 
drunf by persons when they are over¬ 
heated, as it is apt to cause coliis and 
other disagreeablo symptoms, Persons 
who suffer from rheumatism, or has** 
a tendency to it should not drink 
cider. < 

2201. Berry .—A beverage mans 
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from pfiitrS' The fruit usad for this 
purges? should contain a large pro¬ 
portion tftf sugar, ^and he likewise 
astringent, or the Hq'jor from it will be 
acetous when it ceases to he saccharine. 
In the making of perry, the pears arc 
pressed and ground m precisely the same 
manner as apples are in the making of 
cider. The metho^ of fcrmentii% perry 
is nearly the same as that for cider; but 
the former does not afford the same in¬ 
dications os the latter by which the 
roper period of racking off may he 
nown, The thick scum that collects 
on the surface of cider rarely appears 
in the juice of the pear, and during the 
time of the suspension of its fermen¬ 
tation, the excessive brightness of the 
former liquor is seldom seed in the 
latter; hut when thg fruit has been 
regularly ripe, its produce will generally 
become- moderately clear and quiet 
in a few days after it is made, and 
it should then he drawn ofE from, its 
grosser Ices. In the after management 
of perry the process is the same as that 
of cider; hut it docs not so well hear 
situations Where it is much exposed to 
change of temperature. In bottle it 
almost always retains its good qualities, 
and in that situation it is always ad¬ 
visable to put it, if it remain sound and 
perfect at the conclusion of the first 
succeeding summer. 

2202 . Servants.—There are fre¬ 
quent complaints in these days,* that 
servants are had, and dependents and 
aiding hands* generally are bad. It 
may ho SO, But if it is so, what is, 
the Inference ? In the working of the 1 
machine of society, class moves pretty 
much with class; that is, one class moves 
pretty finish with its equals in the com- J 
munity (equals so far as social station is 1 
concerned), and apart from other classes, 
as much , those below as those alxjye 
itsell; but there is One grand exception 
to this ^general rule, and that i$, 
in tide Case of domestic servants. The 
samf l^Ms, though in less degree, 
with assisttots; and in less degree 
only; because in this last, case, 
the difference of grade is slighter. 


Domestic servants, and assistants in 
business and trades come most closely 
and continually into contact with their 
employers; and licy are about them 
from morning till night, and see them in 
every phase of character, in every style 
of humour, in every act of life. How 
powerful is the force of example 1 
Rectitude is promoted, not onlyby pre¬ 
cept hut by example, and, so to speak, 
by .contact it is increased more widely. 
Kindness is communicated in the same 
way. Virtue of every kind acts like an 
electric shock. Those who come under 
its influence imhihegts principles. The 
same#with qualities and tempera that do 
no honour to our nature. If servants 
come to you bad, you may at least 
improve them ; possibly almost change 
their nature. Here follows, then, a 
receipt to that effect :—Receipt for 
obtaining good servants .— -Let them 
observe in your conduct to others just 
the qualities and virtues that you 
would desire they should possess and 
practise ns respects you. Be uniformly 
kind and gentle, if you reprove, do so 
with reason and with good temper. 
Be respectable, and you will he respected 
by them. B* kind, and you wil meet 
Jundness from them. Consider their 
interests, and they will consider yours. 
A friend in a servant is no contemptible 
thirfg. lie to every servant a friend; 
ana heartless, indeed, will be the 
servant who does not warm in love to you. 

3203. Oyster Ket ffhup .—Take 
some fresh oysters ^ wash them in 
their own liquor, strain it, pound them 
in a marble mortar; to a hint of oysters 
add a pint of Bherry ; boil them up, and 
add an ounce of salt, two drachms of 
pounded mace, gnd one of cayenne; 
let it just boil up again, skim it, and 
rub it through a sieve; and when cold, 
bottle it, cork well, and seal it down. 

2p04. Walnut Ketchup.—Take 
two siaves of green walnut shells, put 
thereinto a tub, mix them up well with 
from two to three pounds of common 
salt, let them stand jt’or six days, fre¬ 
quently beating and mashing them* 
By this time the shells become soft and 
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pulpy, then by banking the mass up on cayenne jvlet it stand a week, and you 
one side of the tub, and at the same time will have an excellent relish ipr colo 
raising the tut on that side, the liquor beef, salads, &c., costing bnt little 
will drain clear off the other; then Horseradish is ii the highest per- 
take that liquor out: the mashing and fection about November, 
banking-up may be repeated as often as 2209. Mr'mt Vinegar.—Put 

liquor is found. The quantity obtained into a wido-mouthed bottle, fresh nice 
will be about six quarts. When done, clean mint leaves enough to fill it 
let it be simmered in an iron boiler as loosely^ then fill up the bottle with 
long as any scum arises ; then braise a good vinegar; and 1 after it has boon 
quarter of a pound of ginger, a quarter corked close for two or three weeks, 
of a pound of allspice, two ounces of pour it off clear into another bottle, and 
long popper, and two ounces of cloves, keep well corked for‘use. Serve with 
Let it slowly boil for half an hour with lamb when mint cannot be obtained, 
the above ingredients; when bottled, 2210. Cress Vinegar.—Dry 
let an equal quantity of the spice go and pound half an ounce of cress seed 
into each bottle. Before corking, let (such as is sown in the garden with 
the bottles be filled quite up : cork them mustard), pour upon it a quart of the 
tight, seal them over, and put them j best vinegar, let it steep for ten days, 
into a cool and dry place for one year shaking it up every day. This is very 
before they are used. strongly flavoured with cress, and is 

2205. Essence of Mushrooms, useful for salads, and as a sauce for 
—This, delicate relish is made by cold meats, &c. Celery vinegar, may 
sprinkling a little salt over either flap be made in the s?ame manner, 
or button mushrooms : three hours 2{?11. Cheap and Good Vine- 
after, mash them,—next day, strain gar.— To eight gallons of clear rain 
off the liquor that will flow from them, water, add three quarts of molasses ; 
put it into a stewpnn, and boil it till it turn the mixture into a clean, tight 
is reduced one half. It will not keep cask, shake it well two or three times, 
long, bat is preferable to any of the and add three spoonfuls of good yeast; 
ketchups containing spice, &c., to place the cask in a warm place, and 

S reserve them, which overpowers the in ten or fifteen days add a sheet of 
avour of the mushrooms. An artificial common wrapping paper, smeared with 
mushroom bed will supply theso all the molasses, and tom into narrow strips, 
year round. ' and you will have good vinegar. The 

2206, Essence of Celery. — papers is necessary to form the 
This is prepared by soaking for a fort- “ mother,’' or life of the vinegar, 
night half an oynce 6f the seeds of 2212. Cayenne Pepper. — Dr. 
celery in a quarter of a pint of brandy. Kitchiner says (in his excellent book, 

A few drops will flavour a pint of '“The Cook’s Oracle” *)—“ Weadviso 
Soup or broth equal to a head of celery, all who are fond of cayenne not to thin k 
2207. Tincture of Allspice, it too much trouble to make it of 
—-Bruised allspice, 1 qne ounce and a English chilis,—fibers is no other way 
; brandy, a pint. Stoop for a fort- of being sure it is genuine,—«£n i 
agpit, occasionally shaking, then pour they will obtain a pepper of miach 
'off ilie clear liquor. This is excellent finer flavour, without half, the 
for many of the uses of allspice, such heat of the foreign. A hundred 
ms making bishop, mulling * wide, large ehilis, costing only two shilling*. 

gravies, potted meats, &e. will produce you about two ounces of 
2208. Horseradish Vinegar, cayenne,—so it is as cheap a* the Ofcdi- 
•—Pour a quart of £est vinegar on three monest cayenne. . Four hundwid 

Ounces of scraped horseradish, an ounce -*_.—LA.——~— 

of minced shalot, and one drachm of • fcondon: Houston 3. Bong; 
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when the stems were taken off, weighed 
half abound; and when dried produced 
a quarter of a pound of cayenne pepper. 
The folltwing is th&way to make it:— 
Take away the stalks, and put the pods 
into a cullender ; set tiiem before the 
fire,—they will take full twelve hours to 
dry;—then put them into a mortar, with 
one- fourth thpir weight of sf|lt, and 
pound them anArub them till they 
are as Jine as possibfr, and put them 
into a well-stoppered bottle. * 

231.3. Peas Powder.— Pound in 
a marble mortar half an ounce each 
of dried mint and sage, a drachm of 
celery seed, and a quarter of a drachm 
of cayenne pepper; rub them together 
through a fine sieve, this gives a very 
savoury relish to pea soup and even to 
gruel. A drachm of allspice, or black 
pepper, may be pounded with the above 
as an addition, or instead of the 
cayenne. 

2214. Horseradish Powder. 

—The time to make thfc is during No¬ 
vember and December: slice the radish 
the thickness of a shilling, and lay it to 
dry very gradually in a Dutch oven (a 
pfrong heat soon evaporates its flavour); 
when dry' enough, pound it and bottle it. 
/ 2215. Curry Powder (a genuine 
' Indian receipt). —Turmeric, coriander, 
block pepper, four ounces each ; fenu¬ 
greek, three ounces; ginger, two ounces; 
cummin seed, ground rice, one ounce 
each ; cayenne pepper, cardamums^ half 
an ounce each. 

2210. Another Curry Powder. 

— Coriander, twelve ounces; black pep¬ 
per, si* ounces; turmeric, four ounces «f 
and three-quarters; cummin seed, three 
ounces; cayenne, one ounce and a half; 

S ound rice, one ounce ; cardamums, 
If, an ounce; cloves, quarter of an 
euhee.—It is best to have the above 
receipts prepared at a chemist’s. 

, -3317. Another Curry Powder. 
/•-Taket Wo ounces of turmeric, sixounces 
of coriander seed, half an ounce of pow 9 - 
d ^ig&tger, two drachms of cinnamon, 
six Swihs, of cayenne pepper, four 
drachma ’of, black peppej;, one drachm 
of muse and cloves, powdered fine, two 


drachms of pimento, four drachms of 
nutmeg, and an ounce and a half of 
fennel seed; powder finely, mix, dry, 
and bottle for usa." 

2213. Anotner Curry Powder. 
—Take of coriander seed and turmeric, 
each six drachma ; black pepper, four 
drachms ; fennel seed and powdered 
ginger, each two drachms; .cayenne 
pepper, half a drachm : powder finely, 
mix* dry, and bottle for use. 

2219. True Indian Curry 
Powder. —Turmeric, four ounces; co- 
rirmler seeds, eleven ounces; cayenne, 
half i$i ounce; black pepper, five ounces; 
pimento, two ounces; doves, Lalf an 
ouncS; cinnamon, Ihreeounces; ginger, 
two ounces; cummin seed, three ounces; 
shalots, one ounce. All these ingre¬ 
dients should be of a fine quality, and 
recently ground or powdered. 

2220. Oyster Powder .—Open 
the oystors carefully, so as not to cut 
them, except in dividing the gristle 
which adheres to the shells. Put them 
into a mortar, and when you have got as 
many as you can conveniently pound at 
once, add salt in the propoitioB of about 
two drachms to a dozen oysters; pound 
them, and ru^ them through ttye hack 
of a hair sieve, dry them thoroughly, 
and put them into the mortar again, 
with as much flour as will convert them 
intq,a paste ; roll this paste out several 
tin*\s, and lastly, flour it, and roll it 
out the thickness of half a crown, and 
cut it into pieces about one;inch square; 
lay them in a Dutch oven, where they 
will dry so gently asfiotto get burned; 
turn them every half horn, and when 
they begin to dry, crumble them. 
They will take about four hours to dry. 
Pound them, sift them, and put them 
into dry bottles J* cork and seal them. 
Three dozen of natives require seven 
ounces and a half of flour to make them 
into a paste weighing eleven ounces, 
whifch, when dried, is reduced to six 
and a hhlf ounces. To make half a pint 
of sauce, put one ounce of butter into a 
stewpan with three drachms of oyster, 
powder, and six tablespoonfuls of milk; 
set it on a slow fire, stir it till it boils t 
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toid season it; 'with salt. As a sauce, it 

excellent for fish, fowls, or rump 
Steaks. Sprinkled a on bread and butter, 
it makes a good sandwich. 

2221. AnchovyButter.—Scrape 
the sMn from a dozen fine anchovies, 

, take the flesh from the bones, pound it 
smooth iu a mortar ; rub through a 
hair si eye, put the anchovies into the 
mortar with three-quarters of a pound 
of fresh butter, a small quantity of 
cayenne, and a saltspoonful of grated 
nutmeg and mace; boat together until 
thoroughly blended. If to serve c-sld, 

, mould the butter in small shap^, aud 
turn it out. Foi' preservation, press 
the butter into jars, aud keep cool. 

2222. Lobster Butter is made 
in the same manner as anchovy butter. 
A mixture of anchovy butter and lobster 
butter is considered excellent. 

2223. Liver Sauce for Fish.— 
Boil the liver of the fish, and pound it 
in a mortar with a little flour, stir it 
into somo broth, or some of the liquor 
the fish was boiled iu, or melted butter, 
with some chopped parsley, a few 
grains t2 cayenne, and a little essence 
,of anchovy, soy, or ketchup;—give the' 
/ Whole,a boil up, and rub it through a 

sieve; a little lemon juice, or lemon 
cut in dice, may be added, if liked. 

2224. Sauce for Fish.—Twenty - 
. four anchovies, chopped; ten sliplots; 
two ounces of horseradish, scraped; 
four blades of mace; one lemon, sliced; 
.twelve clov<^; ono quarter of an ounce 
of black pepper, whole ; ono gill of the 
anchovy liquor; one quart of best vine¬ 
gar; ono quart of water. Let the* 
whole simmer on the fire, in a covered 
saucepan, until reduced to one quart, 
strain, and bottle for use. If required 
for long keeping, add a quarter of an. 
ounce of cayenne pepper. 

2225. Apple 9 Sauce.—Pare and 
, Coro three good-sized baking apples, 

put them into a well-tinned pint sauce¬ 
pan, with two lablespoonfuls of cold 
watery cover the saucepan cloue, and 
let it on a trivet over a slow firo a 
couple of hours ^before dinner,—-some 
tuples Will take a long time slewing, 


others will be ready in a quarter of an 
hour. When the apples ofte done 
enough pour off the water, m them 
stand a few minuses to get dry ; then 
beat them up with a fork, with a bit 
of buttor about as big as a nutmeg, 
and a teaspooiilul of powdered sugar; 
some persons add lemon-peel, grated 
or minced fine,—or bgjl a fiihall piece 
with the apples. ^Many persons are 
fond of apple sauce with cold pork. 

2226. Grill Sauce. —To a quarter 
of a pint of gravy add half ah dunce 
of butter and a dessertspoonful of flour, 
well rubbed together; the same of 
mushroom or walnut ketchup; a tea¬ 
spoonful of lemon juice; half a tea¬ 
spoonful of made mustard, and of 
minced ^ capers ; a small quantity of 
black pepper; a little lemon-peel 
grated very thin; a saltspoonful of 
essence of anchovies; a very small 
piece of minced shalot, and a little chili 
vinegar, or a few grains of cayenne; 
simmer together for a few ihmutes; 
pour a portion of it over the grill, and 
send up tho remainder in a sauce-tureen. 

2227. Tomato Sauce.—Twelve 
tomatoes, ripe and red ; take off the 
stalk; cut in halves; put them in a 
stewpan with a capsicum, and two or 
three tablespoonfuls of beef gravy; 
set on a slow stove till properly melted; 
rub them through a sieve into a clean 
stewpan; add a little white pepper and 
salt, and let them simmer a few 
minutes.—French cooks add an onion 
or shalot, a clove or two, of a little 
tarragon vinegar. 

2228. Beef Gravy Sauce (Or 

Brown Sauce for Ragout, Game, Foul- 
try, Fish, ^c .)—If you Whnt- gravy, 
put in a thick and well-tinned stewpan 
a thin slice of fat ham or bacon^ jor an 
ounce of butter, and a middling-sized 
onion; on this lay a pound «* nice 
Juicy gravy-beef (as the, Object in 
making gravy is to extract the' nutri¬ 
tious qualities of the meto, it i|uwt be 
beaten so as to reduce theceu^ihmg 
vessels, and scored to fends#^&e tor- 
face moye susceptible te tltotofeMr of 
the water); cover the set 
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it on ft slow firo; wfcen the meat 
begins to brown, turn it about, and 
let it get slightly browned (but take 
tare w is not at all burnt ): then 
pour in a pint-nnd-a-half of boiling 
water, set the pan an the fire ;—when, 
it boils, carefully*catch the scum, and 
then put in a crust of bread toasted 
brown (dofi’t bum it), a sprig of winter 
savoury, or lemon thyme and paisley, 
a roll of thin-cut lemon peel, a dozen 
berries of allspice, and a dozen of blat k 
peppor; cover tho stewpan cdose, let it 
stew Vert/ gentlyy for about two hours,' 
then strain it through a sieve into a 
basin. If you wish to thicken it, set a 
clean stewpan over a slow fiic, with 
about an ounce of butter in it; when 
it is molted, dredge into itP (by degiees) 
as much Hour as will dry it up, stir¬ 
ring them intimately; when ihoioughly 
mixed, pour in a little ci the giavy,— 
stir it well together, and add tho le- 
mainder by degrees,; set it ovor |be fire, 
let it simmer gently for fifteen 01 twenty 
minutes longer, and skim off the hit, 
&c., as it rises; Vi L< n it i-s about as tlu* k 
as cream, squeeze it tluough a tami^oi 
fine sieve, and you will have a fine nc h 
brown sauce, at a veiy modeiato ex¬ 
pense, and w ilhout much trouldo. (>b- 
servc—li you wish to make it still mou 
relishing— for poiilliy /, you may pound 
the liver with a piece of butter, rub it 
through a sieve, and stir it into the 
sauce when you put in the thickening. 

/ 2229. Chutney.—One pound of 
salt, one* pound of mustard seed, one 
pound of stoned raisins, one poun^ of 
brown sugar, twelve ounces of gailie, 
six ounces of cayenne pepper, two quarts 
of unripe goosoberries, two quarts of 
best vinegar v The mustard seed gently 
dried and bruised; the sugar made into 
'ft syrup with a pint of the vinegar; the 
gooseberries dried and boiled in a quart 
of tho vinegar; tho garlic to be well 
bruised in a mortar, When cold* gra¬ 
dually mix the whole in a large mortar, 
*ttd with the remaining vinegar tho¬ 
roughly amalgamate them. To he tied 
down close. The Mger it is kept the 
better it will become. * 


2230. Wow Wow Sauce. —Chop 
parsley leaves *fine ; take two or three 
pickled cucumbers, or walnuts, and 
divide into small squares, and set them 
by in readiness; put into a saucepan 
a piece of butter as big us an egg; when 
it is melted, stir into it a tablespoonfnl 
of fine flour, and half a pint of the broth 
of the beef; add a tablaapoonful of 
vinegar, one of mushroom ketchup, o/ 
f >rt wino, or both, and a tablespoonful 
of made mustard; simmer together (0 
it is as thick as you wish, put in the 
parsley and pickles to get warm, and 
pSur it over the beef, or send it up in 
cl sauc e-tureen. This is excellent for 
stewed or boiled beef 

2231. Sage - and - Onion, or 
Goose-Stuffing Sauce. —Chop very 
fine an ounce of onion and half an 
ounee of gre< n sago leaves, put them 
into a stewpan with four spoonfuls of 
water, simmer gently for ton minutes, 
then put in a teaspoouful of pepper and 
salt, and one ounce of fine bread-crumbs; 
mix well together; then pour to it a 
quarter of a pint of broth, or gravy, ^>r 
melted butter ; stir well Together, and 
simmer it a few minutes longer. This 
is an excellent relish for ft’oast pork, 
poultry, geese or ducks, or green poas. 

2232. Garnishes.—i. Parsley is 
the most universal garnish for all kinds of 
•cold meat, poultry, fish, butter, cheese, 
and so forth. Horseradish is the gar¬ 
nish for roast beef, and for fish in 
general; for the latter, slices of lemon 
are sometinfes laid alternately with the 
horseradish. 

ii. Slices of lemdh for belled fowl, 
turkey, and fish, and for roast veal and 
calf’s head. 

iil. CarroJ in slices for boiled beef, 
hot or cold. 

iv. Barberries, fresh or preserved,, 
for game. 

| V. Bed beetroot sliced for cold moat, 
boiled beef, and salt fish. _ 

vi. Fifed smi Its as garnish forturbot. 
* vii. Fried sausages or forcemeat halls 
are placed round turkey, capon, nr fowl. 

viii. Lobster coral and paisley round 
boiled fish. 
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iac. Fennel for mackerel and salmon, 
either fresh or pickleda 
X. Currant jelly for ^ame, also for 
custard or bread pudding, 

3 ti. Seville orange o i lemon in slices 
for wild ducks, widgeons, teal, and so 
forth. 

adi. Mint, either with or without 
parsley, for roast lamh, eithei hot or cold. 

xiii. Tickled tghorkins, capei s, or 
onions, for some kinds of boiled meat 
and stews. 

2233. Relish for Chops, &c. 

—Pound fino an ounce of bla< k peppc r, 
and half an ounce of yJlsjmc, with %n 
ounce of salt, and hall an oum e of 
scraped horseradish, and the same of 
Bhalots, peeled and quarternl; put 
these ingredients into a pint of mush¬ 
room ketchup, or walnut pickle, and 
let them steep fora foi(night, and then 
strain it. Ohatene. —A teuspoonful 01 
two of this is generally an acceptable 
addition, mixed with the gravy usually 
sent up for chops and steaks ; 01 added 
to thick molted butter. 

.2234. 2£ock Crab.— Take any 
required quantity of good l'at mellow 
cheese, pound it well m a mortar, in¬ 
corporating made must.ud,» wvlad oil, 
vinegar, pepper (cayenne is the best), 
and salt sufficient to season and lender 
it about tho consistence of the cream 
of a crab. Add and mix well half k 
pint or more of pickled fdnimps, amf 
serve in a crab-shell, or on a dish, 
garnished with slices of lemon. 

2235. Female,. Drfess.—It is 
well known that a loose and ea.sy dicss 
contributes much to give the sex the 
fine proportions of body that are obser¬ 
vable in the Grecian statues, and which 
serve as models to our present artists, 
nature being too much disfigured 
among us to afford any such. The GreokR 
knew nothing of those ligatures and 
bandages with which our bodies are^ 
compressed. Their womer were igno-' 
rant of the use of stays, by which oup 
distort their shape instead of displaying 
it. This practice, carped to excess as 
it is in England, is in bad taste. To 
behold a woman opt in two in the 


middle, as if «he were like a wasm is 
as shocking to the eye as it is painful 
to the imagination, ^ach a deformity 
would be shocking in a naked figure ; 
wherefore, then, should it be esteemed 
a beauty in ontf that is dressed ? 
Everything that cbnfines and lays 
natuie under restraint is an yistance of 
bad taste. This is as tree in regal’d to 
the ornaments of the body as to the 
embellishments of the mind. Life, 
health, i cason, and convenience ought 
to he taken th&t into consideration. 
Gracefulness cannot subsist without 
ease 

2236. How to take care of 
your Hat.—i. Should you get 
caught in a shower, always remember 
to brush ybur hat well while wet. 
When <li), brush tho glaze out, and 
gently icon it o\or with a smooth flat 
non. ii. If yonr hat is very wet, or 
stained with a a water, get a basin of 
(lean fold water, and a good stiff 
biush; wash it well all over, but bo 
careful to h< ep the nap straight; brush 
it as thy as you can, then put it on a 
pc’* to dry. When dry, brush the 
glaze out, and gently iron it over as 
aboc e. lii. Should you get a spot of 
grease on your hat, just di op one drop 
of benzine or sapine on the place, and 
then rub it biiskly with a piece Of 
t loth until out. IV. Should you bo 
travelling, always tie your hat up in a 
handkerchief before putting it into 
your case ; thi3 will save it from getting 
rubbed or damaged through tLo friction 
of l he rail or steamboat, v. Never put 
} our hat flat on the brim, as it will 
spoil its shape; but always hang it up 
on a peg. vi. Never put your hit, 
wet or dry, in front of the fire, as it will 
soften it, and throw it olfout of shape, 
viii. Befote putting your hat down, be 
carofql to seo if the place is free from 
spots of grease, beer, sugar, &c. ( as 
these* things often spoil a good hat 
more than a twelvemonths* wear, and 
are often very difficult to remover 
These simple rules will save a good hat 
for a very long time, 

2237. Frencji PdU»fc«8* —i 
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/ IfanllthA Polish. — Shell-Iae, three 
/ pounds; wood naphtha, three quarts. 
Put the shell-laAin the naphtha and let 
it dissolve, ii. Spirit Polish.—Shell- 
lac, two pounds ; powdered mastic and 
sandarac, of each 4ne ounce; copal 
varnish, half a pint; spirits of wine, 
one gallon^ Digest in the cold till 
dissolved. v 

2288. Preach Polish for Boots 
and Shoes. —Mix together two pints 
of the best vinegar and one pint of soft 
water; stir into it a quarter of a pound 
of glue, broken up, half a pound of log¬ 
wood chips, a quarter of an ounce of 
finely powdered indigo, a quarter of an 
ounce of the best soft soap, and a quar¬ 
ter of an ounce of isinglass. Put the 
mixture over the fire, and Idfc it boil for 
ten minutes or moip. Then strain the 
liquid, and bottlo end cork it: when 
cold it is fit for use. Apply it with a 
clean sponge. 

2239. To Polish Enamelled 
Leather. --Two pints of the best 
cream, one pint of linseed oil; make 
them each lukewarm, and then mix 
them well together. Having previously 
cleaned the shoo, &o., from dirt, rub it 
over with a sponge dipped in the mix¬ 
ture : then rub it with a soft dry cloth 
until a brilliant polish is produced. 

2240. Boots and Shoes should 

be cleaned frequenllv, whether they are 
worn or not, and should never be left 
in a damp place, nor be put too near 
to the fire to dry. In cleaning them, 
be careful to brush the dirt from the 
seams, and not to scrape it off with,a 
knife, or you may cut the leather. Let 
the hard brush do its work thoroughly 
well, and the polish will be all the 
brighter* # 

’ 2241. Blacking 1 .—Blacking is 
gftner&Uy made with ivory black, trea¬ 
cle, linseed, or sweet oil, and ojl of 
vifeioL. The proportions vary in the 
different directions, and a variable quan¬ 
tity of water is added, as paste or 
bracking is required; the mode 
• ®l makmgbeing otherwise precisely the 
same. \ - :s; 

is £242. liquid Blacking. — Ivory 
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black add treacle, of each, one pound j 
sweet oil and oil of vitriol, of each, a 
quarter of a popnd. Put the first three 
together until the oil is perfectly mixed 
or “ killed; ’ ’ then add the oil of vitriol, 
diluted with three times its weight of 
water, and after standing three hours 
add one quart of water orjsour beer. 
The ivory black must be very finely 
ground for liquid blocking, otherwise 
it settles rapidly. The oil of vitriol 
is powerfully corrosive when undiluted, 
but uniting with the lime of the ivory 
bla*k, it is partly neutralized, and does 
not injure the leather, whilst it much 
improves the quality of the blacking. 

2243. Paste Blaoking. — Ivory , 
black, two pounds ; treacle, one pound; 
olive oil and oil of vitriol, of each, a 
quarter of a pound. Mix as before, 
adding only sufficient water to form 
into a paste. 

2244. Best Blacking for Boots and 
Shoes. —Ivory black, one ounce and 
a half; treacle, one ounce and a half; 
sperm oil, three drachms; strong oil 
of vitriol, three drachms^ common* 
vinegar, half a pint.# Mix the ivory 
black, treacle, and vinegar together, 
then mix tile sperm oil and oil bf vitriol 
separately, and add them to the other 
mixture. 

2245. W aterproofinof for 
J^oots and Shoes. —Linseed oil, one 
pint; oil of turpentine, or camphine, a ' - 
quarter of a pint; yelloy wax, a quar¬ 
ter of a poupd; Burgundy pitch, a 
quarter of a pound* Melt together with 

a gentle heat, and wlym required for 
use, warm and well rub into the leather 
before a fire, or in the hot sun. The 
composition should be poured, when 
melted, into email gallipots, or tin 
boxes. 

2246. To Bender Shoes 'Water- * 
proof.—"Warm a littlo bees’-wax and 
ifutton suet until it is liquid, and rub \ 
some* of it slightly over the edges of 
IhQiSole, where the stitches are. 

2247. Directions for putting* 
on Gutta-Percha Soles.— Dry the 
old sole; and rough it well with a rapp, 

after!whxchj put on a thin coat of warm 

• * 
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solution of gutta percha with the finger, 
rub it well in ; let it ®tiy, then hold it 
to the fire, and whilst amrm, put on a 
second coat of solutior thicker than 
the first j let it dry. Then toko the 
gutta percha sole, and put it in hot 
water until it is soft ; take It out, wipe 
it, and hol^ the sole in one hand and 
the shoe in the other to the fire, and 
they will become sticky; immediately 
lay the sole on, beginning at the toe, 
and proceed gradually. In half an 
hour, take a knife and pare it. The^ 
solution should he warmed by putting 
as much as you warn to use in a cup, 
and placing it in hot water, taking cure 
that no water mixes with it. 

£248. Boot Tops.—Clean boot 
tops with one ounce of white vitriol, 
and one ounce of oxalic acid dissolved 
in a quart of warm water. Apply with 
a clean sponge. Or, sour milk, one pint; 
gum arabic, half an ounce ; juice of a 
, lemon, white of an egg, and one ounce 
of vitriol, well mixed. 

2249. Boot-top Liquid.— 

' Oxalic acid,and white vitriol, of each 

one ounce , water, one pint and a half. 
To he applied with a sponge to the 
leather/ previously waaheu, and then 
wiped off again. This preparation is 
poisonous. 

2250. Care of Gloves.— 

Nothing looks worse than shabby 
gloves; and, as they are expensive 
articles in drqss, they require a little 
management. A good glove will out¬ 
last six cheap onesevith care. Do not 
wear your best gloves at night, the 
heat of the gas, &c., gives a moisture 
to the hands, that spoils the gloves ; do 
pot wear them in very wet weather; 
as carrying umbrellas, and drops of 
rain, spoil them. . , 

£251. To Clean Kid Gloves.— 
Hake a strong lather with 4urd soap 
and warm water, in which steep a smdl 
piece of new flannel. Place the*glove 
on a flat, clean, and unyielding surface 
—such as the bottom of a dish, and 
having thoroughly •soaped the flannel 
(when squeezed from the lather), rub 
the kid till all dirt be removed, glean¬ 


ing and re-ioaping the flannel from 
time to time. Care must bo takeii to 
omit no part of the glove, by timing 
the fingers, &e. The glove must be 
dried in the sun, or before a moderate 
fire, and will present the appearance of 
old parehmont. When quite dry, they 
must be gradually “pulled-out,” and 
will look new. f 

2252. To Clean French Kid 
G loves.—Put the gloves on your hand 
and wash them, as if you were washing 
your hands, in some spirits of turpen¬ 
tine, until quite clean; then hang them 
up in a warm place, or where there is a 
current of air, and all smell of the tur- 
jwnitine -w ill he removed. 

2253. How to Wash Kid 
Gloves.—Have ready a little new 
milk in one saucer, «nd a piece of brown 
soap in another, and a dean doth or 
towel folded three or four times. On 
the doth, spread out the glove smooth 
and real. Take a piece of flannel, dip 
it, in the milk, then rub off a good 
quantity of soap to the wetted flannel, 
and commence to rub the glove down- 
■ 'ards towards the fingers, holding it 
firmly with the left hand. Continue 
this process until the glove, if white, 
looks of a dingy yellow, though dean; 
if coloured,till it looks dark and spoiled. 
Lay it to dry ; and old gloves will soon 
look nouily new. They will be soft, 
glossy, smooth, well-shaped, and 
elastic." 

2254. Preserving: the Colour 
of Dresses.- -The eoloftrs of me¬ 
rinos, mousseline-de-lainea, ginghams, 
chintzes, printed lawns, &c., may be 
preserved by using water that is only 
milk warm; making a lather With 
yhite soap, before you put in the dress, 
instead of rubbing it on the material ; 
and stirring into a first and second tub 
of vater a large toblespoonful of ox¬ 
gall. The gall can be obtained from the 
bucxher, and a bottle of it should always 
be kept in ©very house. No coloured 
articles should be allowed .to resign 
long in the water. They must be Washed 
fast, and then rinsed through two cold 
waters. In each rinsing water stir 
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a teaspooniul of vinegar, which will 
help to brighteirthe colour* ; and after 
rinsinl, hang them out immediately. 
When ironing-dry (or still a little 
damp), bring them in; have irons ready 
heated, and iron them at once—as it 
injures the colours to allow them to re¬ 
main damp- tqo long—or sprinkle and 
roll them up lira cover for ironing next 
day. If they cannot be conveniently 
ironed immediately, let them hang till 
they are quite dry, and then damp and 
fold them on the following day, a quarter 
of an hour before ironing. It is better 
not to do coloured dresses on tiie day 
of the general wash, but to give them 
a morning by themselves. They should 
only be undertaken in clear bright 
weather. If allowed to freeze, the 
colours will be Irreparably injured. 
We need scarcely say that no coloured 
articles should ever be boiled or scalded. 
If you get from a shop a slip for testing 
the durability of colours, give if a fair 
trial by washing it as above; after¬ 
wards pinning it to the edge of a towel, 
and hanging it to dry. Sonic colours 
(especially pinks and light greens), 
though they may stand perfectly well 
in washing, will change as soon as a 
warm iron is applied to them ; tlm pink 
turning purplish, and the green bluish. 
No coloured article should be smoothed 
with a hot iron. 

2255. To Renovate Qilks.— 

Sponge faded silks with warm water 
and soap, 4 then rub them with a dry 
cloth on a flat board; afterwards iron 
them on the inside with a smooth lag 
iron. Old black silks may be improved 
by sponging with spirits; in this case, 
the ironing may he done on the right 
side, thin paper being spread over to 
prevent glazing. - 

2256. Black Silk Reviver.— 
Bbil logwood in water for half an hour; 
then simmer the silk half an hour ; 
take if out, and put into the dye a little 
!‘Jue Vitriol, or green copperas; cool it, 
and simmer the silk for half an hour. 
Or, 'Boil a handful of. fig-Jeaves in two 
quarts of water untiWit is reduced to 
one pint; squeeze the leaves, and bottle 


the liquor for use. When wanted, 
sponge the silk with this preparation. 

2257. Restoring Colour to 
Silk. —When the colour has been taken 
from silk by acids, it may he restored 
by applying to the spot a little hart’s- 
hom, or sal volatile. 

2258. To Remove Water 
Stains from Black Crape.— When 
l, drop of water falls on a black crape 
veil or collar, it leaves a conspicuous 
white mark. To obliterate this, spread 
♦ho crape on a table (laying on it a 
ho ,o book or a paper-weight to keep 
it steady), and place underneath the 
stain a piece of old black silk. With 
a large camcl’s-hair brash dipped in 
common ink go over the stain, and 
then wipe of! the ink with a small piece 
of old soft silk. It will dry at once, and 
the whito mark will bo seen no more. 

2259. To Remove Stains from 
Mourning Dresses.— Boil a hand¬ 
ful of flg-leaves in two quarts of water 
until reduced to a pint. Bombazines, 
crape, cloth, <fce., need only be rubbed 
with a f-ponge dipped in this liquor, and 
the stains will be instantly removed. 

2260. Wax may be taken out of 
cloth by holding a red-hot iron within 
an inch or two of the marks, and 
afterwards nibbing them with a soft 
dean rag.’ 

2261. Grease Spots from Silk. 
—Upon a deal table lay a piece of 
woollen doth or baize, upon which lay 
smoothly th? part stained, with the 
right side downwards. Having spread 
a piece of brown ytaper on the top, 
apply a flat iron just hot enough to 
scorch the paper. About five or eight 
seconds is usually sufficient. Then rub 
the stained pari briskly with a piece of 
whity-brown paper. 

2262. Liquid for Preserving 
Furs from Moth. —Warm water, 
$>ne pint; corrosive sublimate, twelve 
grams. If washed with this, and 
afterwards dried, furs are Bale from 
moth. Care should be taken to label 
the liquid— Foittm. 

2263. When Velvet gets 
Crushed from pressure, hold the parts 
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over a basin of hot water, with the 
lining of the article Hext the water; 
the pile will soon rise, and assume its 
original beauty. 

2264. Worsted and Lambs’- 
Wool Stocking's should never he 
mended with worsted or lambs’-wool, 
because, the latter being new, it 
shrinks moro than the stockings, and 
draws them up till the toes become 
short and narrow, and the heels have 
no shape left. 

2265. All Flannels should be, 

soaked before they are made up, lhr + in 
cold, then in hot w«ter, in order "to 
shrink them. i 

2266. Flannel should always he 
washed with white soap, and in warm 
hut not boiling water. 

2267. Brewing. —The best time 
of the year for brewing is the autumn. 
The spring is also suitable, but less so. 
It is a great object to secure a moderate 
temperature for the cooling of the 
worts, and to insure gradual fermenta¬ 
tion. To those who wish to enter 
etponthe pjqpticc, without any previous 
knowledge, we would advise their call¬ 
ing in the aid of some one practically 
acquaintt-H with the process for the 
first, operation. By so doing they will 
save a great deal of trouble, disappoint¬ 
ment, and expense. In all places, 
town or country, there are persons wli^ 
have worked in browing establish¬ 
ments, or in gentlemen’s families 
where they ha^e superyitondod the 
operations of the hr^w-house, and the 
aid of such persons would be valuable. 
With such assistance, the following 
receipts will bo of importance, since 
many who are alile to go through the 
manipulations of brewing are unaware 
of the proper proportions to employ :— 

21366. Ale.—Take three bushels of 
malt, three pounds of hope, fifty-two 
gallons of Water, for two workings. 0$ 
—malt, two bushels and a half; sugar, 
three pounds: hops, thro pounds; 
coriander seeds, on© ounce; capsicum, 
a drachm. Thirty-sis. gallons. This 
gives a pleasant ale, with a good body. 
2269, Amber Ale.—Throe bushels 


of amber malt, three quarters, & 
bushel of pale amber malt, two pounds 
of hops, a tablespoonfftl of salt. -Three 
mashes, forty to fifty gallons. - Skim, 
and fine with isinglass, 

2270. Burtoi? jlle.—One quarter 
of pale malt, eight pounds and a half 
pale hops; mash three tiqees. Work 
the first mash at 170°, j&cond at 176°, 
third at 150°. Boil the first wort b$ 
itself ; when boiling add three pounds 
of honey, a pound and a half of con* 
ander seeds, one ounce of salt. Mi* 
Ihe worts when boiled, cool to 61 p , set 
1o work with a pint and a half of yeast. 
As soon as the liquor gets yeasty, skim 
tlio head half oil; rouse the rest with 
another pint and a half of yeast, three 
quarters of an ounce of bay salt, and a 
quarter of a pound of malt or bean 
flour. Tin* makes a hogshead. 

2271. Edinburgh Ale.—Mashtwo 
barrels per quarter, at 183° ; mash for 
three quarters of an hour; let it stand 
one hour, and allow half an hour to run 
olf. Or, mush one baiTel per quarter, 
at 190 u ; mash three quarters of an 
lmir, let it stand three quarters of an 
hour, and tap. 

2272. Porter. —Brown amber and 
pale malt, in equal quantities; turn 
them into the mash-tub. Turn on the 
first liquor at 105° ; mash one hour, 
then coat the whole with dry malt. In 
one hour set the tap. Mix ten pounds 
of browti hops to a quarter of malt, half 
old, half new; boil the first wort briskly 
with the hops for three qmfttera of an 
hgur, after putting into the copper one 
pound and a half of sugar, and one 
pound and a half of extract of liquorice 
to the barrel, turn it into coolers, rousing 
the wort the while. Turn on the second 
liquor at 174°, set tap again in an hour. 
The second wort having run off, turii 
on qgain at 145° ; mash an hour, and 
stand an hour; boil the second wort 
with the same hops for one hour* Turn 
into the coolers, and let into the tub at 
64°, mixing the yeast as if comes dotfru 
Cleanse the second day at &0°, pre¬ 
viously adding a* mixture of flour and 
salt, and rousing .well. 
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2273. Wines from Bhtibarb, 
Um pB Grapes, Currants, 
Gooseberries, &c.—The whole art 
of wtef-making consists in tho proper 
management of the fermenting pro¬ 
cess ; the same quantity of fruit, whe¬ 
ther it be rhubarb, currants, goose- 
berries unripe grapes, leaves, tops, 
and tendril', water, and sugar, will 
produce two different kinds of wine, by 
varying the process of fermentation 
only—that is, a dry wine like sherry, 
or a brisk beverage like champagne ; 
but neither rhubarb, currants, nor 
gooseberries will produce a wine with 
the true champagne flavour; it is to be 
obtained only from tho fruit of the 
grape, ripe or unripe, its leaves, tops, 
and tendrils. The following receipt 
will do for rhubarb, or any of the 
above-mentioned frir’ts. 

22 74. English Champagne. 
—Take fifty pounds of rhubarb and 
thirty-seven pounds of tine moist sugar. 
Provide a tub that will hold from* fif¬ 
teen to twenty gallons, taking care that it 
has a hole for a tap near tho bottom. 
In this tub bruise the rhubarb ; when 
done, add four gallons of water; let the 
whole be well stirred together; cover 
the tub with a cloth or blanket., and let 
the materials stand for twenty-four 
hours; then draw off the liquor thiough 
the tap; add one or two more gallons of 
water to tho pulp, let it be well stirred, 
and then allowed to remain an hour or 
two to settle, then draw off; mix the 
two liquors together, and in it dissolve 
the sugar. Let the tub be made clean, 
and return the liquor to it, cover it with 
a blanket, and place it in a room the 
temperature of which is not below 60° 
Fabr.; here it is to remain for twenty- 
four, forty-eight, or more hours, until 
there is to appearance of fermentation 
hating begun, when it should be drawn 
Off into the ten-gallon cask, as fine as 
possible,; which cask must be filled up 
to the bung-hole with water, if the .o 
is not liquOr enough * let it lean to one 
sidfeteEttte; that it may discharge itself; 
if there is toy liquor left in the tub not 
quite fine, pass it through flannel, and 


fill up with that instead of water. As 
| the fermentation proceeds and the 
liquor diminishes, it must be filled up 
daily, to encourage the fermentation, 
for ten or twelve days ; it then becomes 
more moderate, when the bung should 
■ be put in, and a gimlet hole made at 
! the side of it, fitted with a spile; this 
j spile should be taken out evqry two or 
I three days, according to the state of the 
[ fermentation, for eight or ten days, to 
j allow some of the carbonic acid gas to 
! escape. When this state is passed, the 
i • ask may be kept full by pouring a 
{ little liquor in at the vent-hole once a 
' week or ten dayb, for three or four 
I wee as. This operation is performed 
. at. long intervals, of a month or more, 

1 till the end of December, when on a 
, fine frosty day it should be drawn off 
| from the lees as fine as possible; and 
! tho turbid part passed through flannel. 

Make the cask clean, return the liquor 
'to it, with one drachm of isinglass 
1 (pure) dissolved in a little water ; stir 
1 the whole together, and put the bung 
in firmly. Choose a clear dry day in 
March tor bottling. The bot ,les should 
1 bo champagne bottles—common wine 
' bottles are not strong enough: secure 
, the corks in a proper manner with 
! wire, &c. Tho liquor is generally 
made up to two or three pints over the 
j ten gallons, rvhich is bottled for the 
purpose of filling the cask as it is 
; wanted. The wine contains spirit 
enough without the addition of brandy, 

| wTiich spoils all wines; a proper fer- 
' mentation producing spirit enough. 

: The way to obtain a dry wine from 
| these materials is to keep the cask 
constantly filled up to the bung-hole, 
i daily or every other day, as long as 
any fermentation is perceptible by ap- 
! plying the ear near to the hole; the 
j bufig may then be put in lightly for a 
, time, before finally fixing it ; it may 
J be racked off on a fine day in Decem¬ 
ber, and fined "with isinglass as abov# 
directed, and bottled in March, 

2276. Parsnip Wine. — Take 
fifteen pounds of sliced parsnips, and" 
boil until quite soft in five gallons of 
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water; squeeze the liquor well out of yeast, unci tun it, filling up the vessel 
them, run it through a sieve, and add from time t<* time with the same liquor, 
three pounds of ooaAe lump sugar to saved on. purpose, as it sixths by work- 
©Very gallon of liquor. Boil the whole ing. In a month's fame, if tqe vessel 
for three quarters of an hour. When holds about eight gallons, it will be 
it is nearly cold, add a little yeast on fine and fit to bottle, and after bottling, 
toast. Let it remain in a tub for ten will be fit to driifkin twelve months, 
days, stirring it from the bottom every 2279. Arrack (Imitation). — 
day; then put it into a cask, in which Dissolve two scruples of fleers of ben- 
it should remain for a year. As it janiin in a quart of goo#rum, and itwill 
works'over, fill it up every day. impart to the spirit the fragrance of 

2270. Turnip Wine. — Takd a arrack, 
large number of turnips, pare and slice 2280. Devonshire Junket. — 
them; then place in a cider-press, an^J Put warm milk into a howl, turn it 
obtain all the juice you can. To.every with a little rennet, then add some 
gallon of juice add threo pound's of scalded cream, sugar, and cinnamon on 
lump sugar, and half a pint of bra .idy. the top, without breaking the curd. 
Pour the liquor into a cask, and when it 2281. A Nightcap for Tra¬ 

il as done working, bung it dose for three vellers. —Take your pocket handker- 
months, and draw oif into another cask, chief, and laying it out the full 
When it is fine, bottle, and cork well, square, double down one-third over the 
2377. Blackberry Wine. — other part. Then raise the whole mid 
Gather the fruit when ripe, on a dry turn it over, so that the third folded 
day. Put into a vessel, with the head dow n shall now be underneath. Take 
out, and a tap fitted near the bottom ; hold of one of the folded comers, 
pour on boiling water to cover it. Mash and draw its point towards the centre ; 
the berries with your hands, and lot then do the same with the other, as in 
1 them staiyl covered till the pulp rises making a cocked-hat, or a boat, of paper, 
to the top and forms a crust, in three Then take hold of the two remaining 
or four days. Then draw off the fluid comers, and twisting the hem of the 
into aribther vessel, and to* every gallon handkerchief, continue to roll it until 
add one pound of sugar ; mix well, it meets the double comers brought to 
and put it into a cask, to work for a the centre, and catches them up a little, 
week or ten days, and throw off any Lift the whole, and you will see the 
remaining lees, keeping the cask 'ftell form of a cap, which, when applied to 
filled, particularly at the comxnenife- the head, will cover the head and ears, 
meni. When the working has erased, and, being tied under the chin, will not 
bang it dow^i; after # six to twelve come off. Very littlo practice will 
i months it may be Jiottled. enable you to regulate toe size of the 

2278. Blqck or White Elder- ^olds so as to fit the head, 
berry Wine. — Gather the berries 2282. Scotch. Punch, or 
ripe and dry, pick them, bruiso them Whisky Toddy. —Pour about a 
with your hands, and strain them, wineglassful of boiling water into a 
Set the liquor by in glazed earthen Jialf-pint tumbler, and sweeten ac- 
vessels for twelve hours, to settle ; put cording to taste. Stir well up,- then 
to every pint of juice a pint and a half put in a wineglassful of whisky, said 
of water, and to every gallon of this add a wineglassful and a hair more 
liquor three pounds of good maist boiling water. Be store the water is 
sugar; set in a kettle over thsi fire, beiling. Never put lemon into toddy, 
and when it is ready to 1 oil, clarjfy it The two in combination, in almost 
with tho white of four or five eggs ; every instance, produce acidity ifi-lhe 
}®i it boil one hour, and when it is stomach. If possible, store your wMsky. 
almost cold, work it with strong ale in the wood , not in bottles; as keeping 
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it in the cask mellows it, and dissi- 
pat s the coarser particle.. 

2283. Athol Brose. —Put a 
wineglassful of whisky into a half-pint 
tumbler; sweeten with a large tea* 
spoonful of honey, and fill up with 
milk that has been nearly brought to 
boiling over a clear fire, Remember 
that “milt boiled is milk spoiled.” 

2284. Buttered Rum.— Put a 
wineglassful of good rum into a half- 
pint tumbler, with a lump or two of 
sugar and a piece of butter the size of 
a filbert. Fill up w ith boiling water. 
This is excellent for hoarseness and 
husky condition of the throat. 

2285. Raspberry Vinegar.— 
Put a pound of very line ripe raspberries 
in a bowl, bruise them well, and pour 
upon them a quart of the best w hite 
wine vinegar; next day strain the liquor 
ob a pound of fresh ripe raspberries ; 
bruise them also, and the follow ing day 
do the same, but do not squeeze the fruity 
or it will make it ferment; onfy drain 
the liquor aS dry as you can from it. 
Finally, pass it through a canvas bag, 
previously wet wilhthe vinegar, to pre¬ 
vent waste. Put the juice into a store 
jar, with a pound of sugary broken 
into lumps, to every pint of juice ; stir, 
and when melted, put the jar into a pan 
of water; let it simmer, and skim it; 
let ft cool, then bottle it; when cold 
it will be fine, and thick, like strained 
honey, newly prepared. 

2286. Ginger Beer. —The fol¬ 
lowing receipt is taken from the cele¬ 
brated trectise of I)r. Pereira on Diet. 
The honey gives the beverage a peculiar 
softness, and from not being fermented 
with yeast, it is less violent in its action 
when opened, but requires to be kept 
a somewhat longer time before use. 
White sugar, five pounds; lemon juice, 
one quarter of a pint; honey, one 
quarter of a pound; ginger, bruised, 
five ounces; water, four gallons and a 
half. Boil the ginger in three quarts 
of the water for half an hour, then add 

5 sugar, lemon juice and honey, with 
the remainder of the water, and strain 
through a cloth; when cold add a 


quarter of the white of an egg, and a 
small teaspoonful of essence of lemon; 
let the whole stand four days, and 
bottle; it will keep for many months. 
This quantity will make 100 bottles. 

2287. Ginger-beer Powders.— Blue 
paper ; Carbonate of soda, thirty grains; 
powdered ginger, five grains ; ground 
white sugar, one drachm to one drachm 
and a half; essence of lemon, one 
drop. Add the essence to th~ sugar, 
then the other ingredients. A quantity 
should bo mixed and divided, as recom¬ 
mended for Seidlitz powders.— White 
■pap r; Tartaric acid, thirty grains. 
Directions, —Dis olve the contents of 
thi blue paper in water; stir in the 
contents of the white paper, and drink 
during effervescence. Ginger-beer 
powders do not meet with such general 
acceptation as lemon and kali, the 
powdered ginger rendering the liquid 
slightly turbid. 

2288. Lemonade. — Powdered 
sugar, four pounds; citric or tartaric 
acid, one ounce; essence of lemon, two 
drachms; mix well. Two or three 
teaspoonfuls make a very sweet and 
agreeable glass of extemporaneous 
lemonade. 

2289. .Jlilk Lemonaue.—Dis¬ 

solve three quarters of a pound of loaf 
sugar in one pint of boiling water, and 
mix with them one gill of lemon juice, 
and one gill of sherry, then add three 
gills of cold milk. Stir the whole 'well 
together, and strain it. ? 

2290. Champagne Lemonade, 
composed of two bottles of champagne, 
one bottle of seltzer water, three pome¬ 
granates, threclemons, and of sugar sufti- 
cit, is a princely beverage in hot weather; 
only care must be taken that perspira¬ 
tion is not hereby too much encouraged. 

2291. Summer Champagne, 
—To four parts of seltzer water add 
one of Moselle wine (or hock), and put 
a teaspoonful of powdered sugar into a 
wine glassful of this mixture; an effer¬ 
vescence takes place, and the result is 
a sort of champagne, which is mote 
wholesome in het weather than the 
genuine wine known by that name. 
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2292. Lemon an4 Kali, or 
Sherbet.—Largo qvantities of thin ] 
wholesome and refreshing preparation 
are manufactured and consumed every 
summer; it is sold in bottles, and also 
as a beverage, made by dissolving a 
largo teaspoouful in a tumbler two- 
thirds filled with water. The ingre¬ 
dients aro-T-ground white sugar, half a 
pound; tartaric acid and carbonate of 
soda, oi each a quarter of a pound; 
essence of lemon, forty drops. All the 
powders should he well dried; add the 
essence to the sugar, then the other ^ 
powders; stir all together, and mi^by 
passing twice through a hair sieve. 
Must be kept in tightly-corked bottles, 
Into which a damp spoon must not 
be ^inserted. The sugar must be 
ground, or very finely pulverized, in a 
pestle and mortar. The powdered 
sugar sold for icing cakes mil do. 

' 2293. Soda Water Powders. 

' <—On© pound of carbonate of soda, and 
thirteen and a half ounces of tartaric 
acid, supply the materials for 256 
powders of each sort. Put into blue 
papers thirty grains of carbonate of 
soda, and into white papers twenty- 
five grains of tartaric acid, ^Directions. 
—Dissolve the contents of tho blue 
paper in half a tumbler of water, slir 
in the other powder, and drink during ! 
effervescence. Soda powders furnish j 
a saline beverage which is ver; 
slightly laxative, and well calculated 
to allay the thirst in hot weather. 

2294 Seidlitz Powders.— 
Seidlitz powders arc usually put up in 
two papers. The larger blue paper 
contains tartarized soda (also called lio- 
chelle salt) two drachms, and carbonate 
of soda two scruples; in practice it will 
be found more convenient to mix .the 
two materials in larger quantity by 
passing them twice through a sieve, 
and then divide the mixture either by 
weight or measure, than to make each 

S iwder separately. One pound of far¬ 
med soda, and five ounces and a half 
of carbonate of soda, will make sixty 
powders. The smaller powder, usually 
putup in whitepaper, consists of tartaric 
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acid, hadf a { 4rachm. Dircctimsfor 
Use .—Dissolve the oontehts of Hue 
paper in half a tumbled of cold water, 
stir in the other powder, and^diink 
during effervescence, (See par. 2291.) 

2295. Economy of Tea,—A. 
given quantity of f tea is similar to 
malt—only imparting strength to a 
given quantity of water, therefore any 
additional quantity is waste. Two 
small teaspoonfuls of good black tea: 
and one three parts full of green, is 
sufficient to make three teaoupfulft 
agreeable, the water being put in, in 
a boiling state, at once; a second 
addition of water gives a Yapid flavour 
to tea. 

2296. In Preparing Tea a 

good oconofnist will be careful to have 
the best water, that is, the softest and 
least impregnated %ith foreign mix¬ 
ture ; for if tea be infused in hard and 
in soft water, the latter will always 
yield the greatest quantity of the 
tannih matter, and will strike the 
deepest black with sulphate of iron in 
solution. 

2297. Tea -making'. — Dr. 

Litchiner recommends that all the 
water necessary should be poured in 
at once, as the second drawing is bad. 
When much tea is wanted, it is better 
to have two tea-pots instead of two 
drawings. 

2298. AnotherMethod.—The 
water should lie fresh boiled, not ex¬ 
hausted by long boiling. Seald the 
teapot and empty it; tben v pufc in m 
much water as necessary for the first 
c«ps ; put the tea on it as in brewing, 
and close the lid as quickly as possible. 
Let it stand three minutes end a half, 
or, if tbe quantity be large, four 
minutes, then fill the cups. This is 
greatly superior to the.ordinary method, 
tbe aroma being preserved instead of 
escaping with the steam, as it does 
when the water is poured on the tea. 

2299. Substitute for Cream 
in Tea or Coffee.— Beat the whit-? 
of an egg to a froth, puTto it a very 
small lamp of butter; and mix weJh 
Then stir it in gradually* so that it 
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mfftr not curdle. If perfectly rnixod, it 
willbe an excel lent substitute for cream. 

2300. In'making' Coffee, ob- 
serveetbat the broader the bottom and 
the smaller the top of the vessel, the 
better the coffee will be. 

2301. Turkish. Mode . of 
Making* Coffee.— The Turkish wav 
of makingco^'ce produces a vo«y dif¬ 
ferent result from that to which we are 
accustomed. A small conical suuce- 
pm something like our beer-warmer, 
with a long handle, and calculated to 
hold about two tablespuonfuls of 
water, is the vessel used. The fresh 
roasted berry is pounded, not ground, 
and about a dessertspoonful is put into 
the minute boiler; it is then noaily 
filled with water, and thrust among 
the embers, A few seconds suffice to 
make it boil, - and the decoction, 
giounds and all, is poured out into a 
small cup, which tits into a brass 
socket, much like the cup of an acorn, 
and holding the cbi&a cup as th#t does 
the acorn itself. The Turks seem to 
drink this decoction boiling, and 
swallow the gioumLs with the liquid. 
We allow it to remain a minut", 
in order to leave the sediment, at the 
bottom. It is always tjken plain ; 
sugar or cream would be thought to 
spoil it; and Europeans, after a little 
practice, are said to piehv it to tie 
clear infusion drunk in France. In 
every hut these coff'i e boilers jtnay be 
seen suspended, and the means for 
pounding £he roasted berry are alwayts 
at hand. 

2302. Coffee Milk.— (Foit t»e 

StCK-KOOM.)—Boil ft dessertspoonful 
of ground coffee, in nearly a pint of 
milk, a quarter of an hour, then put 
into it a shaving or two of isinglass, a ltd 
qlearit; let it. boil a few minutes, and 
set it by the side of the tire to clarify. 
This is a very fine breakfast beveftrgo ; 
but it should be sweetened with sugar 
i quality. * # 

3. Iceland Moss Chocolate 
(JW thb Sick-room). —Iceland moss 
has been in the .highest repute on 
the Continent as the most efficacious 


j remedy in incipient pulmonary com¬ 
plaints ; combined with chocolate, it 
will he found a nutritious article of 
diet, and may he taken as a morning 
and evening beverage. Directions. — 

Mix a teaspoon ful of the chocolate 
with a teaspoonful of boiling water or 
milk, Stirling it constantly until it is 
completely d-ssoh’cd. , 

23C4. Alum Whey.—Apint of 
cqw’s milk boiled with two djrfRims of 
alum, until a curd is formed. Then 
strain oil* the liquor, and add spirit of 
mutim-g, two minces ; syrup of cloves, 
an^miec. It is useful in diabetes, and 
in utciine fluxes,•&c. 

8(305. Barley Water. — 3*eari - 
barley, two ounces; wash till freed 
fioni dust, in cold water. Boil in a 
quart of water a few* minutes, strain off 
the liquor, and throw it away. Then 
boil the barley in four pints and a-half 
of water, until it ia reduced one half. 

2306. Agreeable Effervescent 
Drink for Heartburn, dfcc.— 
Orange juice (of one orange), water, 
and lump sugar to flavour, and in pro¬ 
portion to acidity of oraugojsbi carbonate 
of soda about half a teaspoonful. Mix 
orange juica*, water, and sugar together 
in a tumbler, then put in the soda, stir, 
and the effervescence ensues. 

2307. Apple Water.-* A tart 
njpplo well baked and mashed, on which 
jour a pint of boiling v ater. Beat up, 
cool, and strain. Add sugar if desired. 
Cooling drink for sick persons. 

2308. Tincture of Demon 
Peel . —A very o*sy and economical 
way of obtaining and preserving the 
flavour of lemon peel, is to fill a wide- 
moutlied pint bottle half full of brandy, 
or proof spirit; and when you use a 
lemon pare th# rind off very thin, and 
put it into the brandy, &c. ; in a fort¬ 
night. it will impregnate the spirit with 
the flavour vory strongly. 

2309. Camomile Tea, — One 
oundb of the flowers to a quart of water 
boiling. Simmer for fifteen minute* 
and strain. Emetic when taken warm; 
tonic when cold. • J Dose, from * wine- 
glassful to a breakfast cu£. 
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2310, Borax and its tTses. 

Tits utility of bonut f9r medicinal pur¬ 
poses, such as relieving soreness of the 
throat, and for ttie cure of thrush iu 
young children, has long been known, 
butii is only in the present d^y that its 
good qualities as an antiseptic have be- 
oome blown, and its use in every kind 
of domestic work, in the laundry, in 
the gajtep, vinery, and greenhouse, and 
even fortoe toilet, undei various forms 
and in different preparations bearing 
the general name of ‘ * Patent Califor¬ 
nian Borax,” specially prepared all" 
personal and domeefec purposes/mas 
been promoted by its production * in 
small packets, varying in price from 
Id. to 0d., whioh may be purchased of 
almost any chemist, oilman, grocer, or 
dealer, throughout the world. 

2311. Its Antiaentio dualities.— 
The Patent Borax, which consists of a 
combination of boron and sodium, acts 
in a marvellous manner as an arrester 
of decay, and as such is useful for the 
preservation of meat, milk, butter, and 
call article^, of animal food liable to 
taint and decay, especially in hot 
weather. When iofusmi m small 
ouantitifs in water, it preserves and 
bo t ns it for drinking, cookh g. wash¬ 
ing, and all household purposes; it 
whtens hneo and chans s r tar better 
than so a it knls ^armful insect life, 


poses. — A # solution Patent injdiot 
water, allowed to cool, is useful*for 
washing any kind ow glass or china, 
imparting a lustre and brightness to 
them that they never exhibit when 
■washed in tho urinary way. When 
it ie put into watef used for washing 
floors it destroys all vermin with which 
the solution comes in contact 

2314. Borax as a Vermin Killer. 
—When sprinkled in the form of 
powder on places infested with insects, 
black beetles, these troublesome 
pests will soon isappear. 

2315. Its Use in Cleansing Marble. 
—Sprinkle some borax on the marble 
wherever it ts stained or soiled, and 
then wash the marble with hot water 
and a little*borax soap powder, applied 
with a eoJt, flannel. 

2310. Borax iff Cookery. —A few 
grains added to tho tea before the 
water is poured on it, greatly improves 
the favour of tjio infusion. When 
used intsead of soda, or carbonate of 
soda, in cooking vegetables, such as 
greens, peas, beans, &c., it improves 
their flavour, preserves their oolour, 
and renders them tender. Vegetables, 
eaten in an uncooked state, as salad, 
are rendered more crisp and of better 
flavour, by steeping them for a short 
time before they are brougLt to table 
in a solution of borax. 


though perfectly harmless t > human 
beings and domestic animals; it cleanses 
and heals ulcefft, xestering wo.inds, sore 
throat, &c.; is useful m he nursery 
for washing tjie leads of children, 
cleans sponges," destroys unpleasant 
and unwboles me smells, and is bene¬ 
ficial to teeth and gums when usea as 
a to th-p -wdir, pi^t in water used 
for washing he teeth. 

2312. Borax as a Disinfectant.— 
Ahn« or dissolv- d in water, «nd used 
freely to pour down closets, sinks, 
&c., it removes all noisome smells, 
noting a purifier, and rendering ?ven 
impure water .wholesome. It should 
be used frequently qfhere sewer gas is 
eufipeetst * 

2313. Borax for Cleansing Pur¬ 


2317. Borax as a Preservative of 

Meat, & C. — Mea< muy be preserved, and 
mint removed by soaking it for a short 
time in a solution of Patau t Califor¬ 
nian Borax, or by spunkliiiy it with the 
(fry powder. Game, poultry, hams, 
b-.con, and all kinds of meat may be 
thus preserved. Milk cans should be 
washed with the solution, and milk 
itself may be preserved and kept 
sweet for some time by adding to eaeh 
qu?yr. about half a thimbleful of this 
prepared borax dissolved in a table- 
spponf ul of hot water. Butter may also 
be preserved by washing it in a solution 
of borax, or sprinkling the powder 
over it, or the cloths in which it is 
Wrapped. * * 

2318. Borax in tho Laundry.— 
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Foi washing add a threepenny packet 
to -every ten ^gallons of hot water 
n$»d; let the Clothes soak all night 
in thUtflolution ; in the morning give 
them a slight boil, adding a little more 
Patent Borax, if tl^y be very greasy 
or dirty. By this means the clothes 
are rendered whiter, soap is saved,'and 
the hands? 1 ar$ uniujurtd. It^ acts, 
moreover, as a disinfectant, if the 
clothes have been taken from the bod 
or person of anyone who is suffering 
from any infectious disorder. Flannels 
are rendered softer, and the appearance 
of la'ee, fine articles, coloured prints, 
soiled ribbons, &c., greatly improved 
by washing them in this solution. A 
teaspoonful to each pint of starch, 
when hot, will add to the stiffness and 
gloss of linen when ironed. 

2319. To Retfivo Black Lace.— 


Lay the lace on a piece of dean smooth 
board, and mohten it all ovtr with a 
piece of black silk dippodin a solution 
of a teaspoonful of Patent Bofux to 
a piut of warm -water. Iron while 
damp, after covering tho lace with a 
piece of black rilk or cloth, 

2320. Borax for the Toilet.- 1 ^ 
a wash' for the mouth add half a tea¬ 
spoonful of spirits of camphor, anda tea- 
spoonful of tincture of my rah to a pint 
of hot water, in which a penny packet 
of Patent Borax has been dissolved, and 
Dse a wineglassful of this mixture in 
half a tupihler of water, when brush¬ 
ing the teeth. ‘When the mouth is 
trashed out with this solution, it re¬ 
moves the smell of tobacco and any 
unpleasant odour arising from decayed 
teeth. Camphorated chalk dontrifico 
is improved as a tooth powder by the 
addition of a little powdered borax. 
For washing hah brushes, sponges, etc*, 
tusolution of a small packet in a pint 
Of hot water should be used. 

2321. Borax in the Nursery?—A 
little borax added to water for bating 
infants and children has a beneficial 
jrffeot on (he skin. For cleaning the 
Jbafr and removing scurf or dandriff 
wash the head“$ith«a solution of a 
small packet of borax in a pint of hot 
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water, after which the head should bo 
rinsed with cold, water, and carefully 
dried. This wash may be improved 
by tho addition of half an ounce of 
rosemary spirit sold by any chemist. 

2322. Borax in the Carden—A 
solution mode by dissolving borax in hot 
water in the proportion of a penny 
packet of tho fi rmer to a pint of the 
latter, will kill the green fly op poses, 
and other plants. A wealie^folution 
may be used for syringing the plants. 
"When applied to the stems of fruit 
tree;, and other trees, it destroys all 
insects in and jibout the bark, and 
clears the blight on apple trees. For 
these purposes the solution should be 
applied with a brush. For washing 
the shelves, boards, and woodwork of 
greenhouses, the solution is especially 
valuable, and when used for syringing 
vines in the proportion of a pint of 
the solution to len gallons of water, 
and half a pound of borax dry soap, 
as soon as the grapes have been ibinned, 
it will keep them free from red spider 
and all other insects. 

2323. In all cases of f’ever or in¬ 
fectious diseases, it should be fieely 
used in th$ room by dustings the dry 
powder over floors, carpets, mats, &c. (it 
will not injure tho finest fabrii.s), and 
by placing in dishes or < ther vehicles, 
i*to which hot watt-r should be poured, 
it has t/o smell, but quickly removes 
all smells. In cases of death it ia most 
valuable ; the corpse may be kept per¬ 
fectly sweet »by merely dusting into 
ears, no'C, moutk, under arm-pits, 
feet, <fec., or when anyfnoisture exudes. 
It will preserve features and skin fresh, 
as in life for many weeks, and keep 
the corpse ft ee from decomposition, 

2324. Valeliae.*—"What it is. 
—This indispensable household requi¬ 
site is a product of petroleum, fipm 
which it is obtained by an elaborate 
system of filtration, without the ad¬ 
dition or aid of any chemical what¬ 
ever, The substance thus produced, 
to which the npe of “ Vaseline n 
has been given, is in the form of 
a lemon-coloured jelly, completely 
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devoid of either smell or taste, and of 
exquisite softness and smoothness to 
the touch. This jelly, which is one 
of the finest emollients known, and is 
possessed of healing and other medici¬ 
nal properties, forms the basis of 
many preparations which are now 
widely used all the world over. 

2325., Vaseline for Medicinal 
U^.--The pure jelly itself, without ! 
any Edition, is an. invaluablo family 
remedy for bums, ehilb'ains, chapped 
hands, apl skin roughened by ex¬ 
posure to wind and water in cold 
weather; as well as for sun-l^'ris, 
wounds, sprains, affd all diseases of 
the skin ; for inflamed eyelids, and*l'or 
preventing pitting in small-pox, when 
Ufttd externally ’ as an ointment 
When taken internally, in doses of 
half a tt-aspoonful, or in smaller quan¬ 
tities, it forms a euro for diseases of 
the throat, chest, and stomach, and 
gives speedy relief iu cases of diph¬ 
theria, croup, &C, For convenience in 
using it, a confection is prepared from 
it for complaints of the throat and 
lungs. Nr one need fear to use it, for 
although it is a product of petroleum, 
it is the only one that is not dangerous 
to use, hud is possess'd of no poisonous 
qualities. It may be procured from or 
through any chemist and druggist. 

2326. Vaseline for t]je 
Toilet. —The toilet soap and tar sojjp 
made from vaseline me superior 7n 
emollient an<J healing piopeyties, to 
similar preparations fgpin glycerine. 
For the hair, fin excellent hair 
■tonic and pomade are supplied, which 
have the effect * not only of 
strengthening, but of promoting its 
growth. For the complexion, vase¬ 
line cold cioam shouM he used, arul 
for the lips, when sore and chapped by 
cbld winds or any other cause, vaseline 
camphor ice. 

2327. Vaseline for the House¬ 
hold As time progresses tldve (an 
be no doubt that this valuable #pre- 
paration. will be turned to good ar count 
for many domestic uses. It has 
already been found an excellent anti¬ 


corrosive, being an efficient protection 
against rust,*wEen smeared over guvs, 
bicycles, arms, knivef, tools, and steel 
goods, of any kind in general-house* 
hold use. An excellent boot and shoo 
pa-te is prepared from it, which ren¬ 
ders boots and slfc^s absolutely water* 
proof, and over which any ordinary 
blacking may bo used lor? produce a 
polish. * 

2328. Vaseline in the Stable. 
—When mixtd with graphite, vase¬ 
line affords a valuable lubricant for 
application to the axles of light and 
heavy carriages of eviry description, 
and for all hearings in machinery of 
any kind, especially where great 
speed is required. A paste is als > pre¬ 
pared from it which renders leather 
harness soft, pliable, impervious to 
wet, and free froip any tendency to 
crack, thus increasing its durability. 
Another preparation is found most 
useful for the cure of injuries and 
diseases of cattle and domestic animals. 
This, which is supplied under the namo 
of Veterinary Vaseline, has been form 1 
to promote the growth of the hair, 
sinebanged iu colour, in the case of 
Yu ok on knees. Its use will also improve 
the condition of the coat on horses, and 
will keep off the flies, and cure the 
mange, and all skin dis -ases commonly 
met with in the stable, including in- 
j uries to the frogs, hoofs, and fetlocks. 

2329. Damp Situations, Xte~ 
medy for.—People who live in damp 
localities, particularly near nndrained 
land, are apt to think thaf there is no 
kelp for them save in removal. They 
are mistaken. Succe-sful experiments 
have shown that it is possible to ma¬ 
terially improve the atmosphere in such 
•teighbourhoods by the planting of tjie 
laurel and the sunflower. The laurel 
gi^cs off an abundance of ozone, v/hflst 
th© sunflower is potent in destroying 
the malarial condition. These two, if 
pEmted oil fchd most restricted scab In 
a garden or cny ground close to the 
house, will he found to speedily*?!* 
crease the dryness and salubrity of tfiO* 
atmosphere*. 
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11330. Plant Skeletons.— The 
leaves should Up put into an earthen or 
glass vessel, and a large quantity of 
rain firater pourod oyer them; after 
this they must be left in the open air, 
and to the heat o£t the sun, without 
covering the ve&el. As the water 
evaporate^ and the leaves become dry, 
more water nwst be added ; the leaves 
will by this means putrefy, but the 
time required for this vanes ; some 
plants will be finished in a month, 
others will require two months or 
longer, according to Iho toughness of' 
their‘parenchyma. When they have 
been in a state of putrefaction for some 
time, the two membranes will begin to 
separate, and the green part of the leaf 
to become fluid ; then the operation of 
clearing is to be performed. The leaf 
is to be put upon *a flat white earthen 
plate, and covered with, dear water ; 
and being gently squeezed wilh the 
finger, the membrapes will begin to 
open, and the green substance w ill come 
out at the edges ; the membranes must 
be carefully taken off w ith the finger, 
and great caution must be used in 
separating them near the middle riS. 
When once there is an opening tow anls 
this separation, the whole membrane 
always follows easily ; when both mem¬ 
branes are taken off, the skeleton is 
finished, and xt has to be washed clean 
with water, and then dried between the 
leaves of a book. • 

2331. Fruit Skeletons. —Fruits 
are divested of their pulp and made 
into skeletons in a different manner. 
Take, for an instance, a fine larje 

J iear which is soft, and not tough; 
et it be carefully pared without 
squeezing it, and without injuriq^ 
either the crown or the stalk; put xt 
into a pot of rain water, covered, set it 
ovei the fire, and lot it boil gentle till 
jxerfectly soft, then take it out ana lay 
it in a dish filled with cald water; then 
holding it by the stalk with one hand, 
off as much of the pulp as you can 
/witbthe finger and thumb, beginning 
' fit the stalk and rubbing it regularly 
towards the crown. The fibres are most 


tender towards the extremities, and am 
therefore to be treated with great care 
there. When the pulp has thus been 
cleared pretty well off, the point of a 
fine penknife may bo of use to pick 
away the pulp sticking to the core. In 
order to see how the operation advaBoes, 
the soiled water must be thrown away 
from time to time, and clean po iugd o n t 
in its place. When the pulm^mthis*' 
manner perfectly eeparatedrtbe dean 
skeleton js to he preserved in spirits of 
wine. 

2°32. To make Impressions 
offLeaves —Ilreparo two rubbers by 
tiling up wool or any other substance 
in waBh-leatber; then prepare the 
colours in which you wish to print 
leaves, by nibbing up with cold drawn 
linseed oil the tints that are required, 
as indigo for blue, chrome for yellow, 
indigo and chrome for green, &c. Get 
a number of leaves the size and kind 
you v r ish to stamp, then dip the rubbers 
into the paint, and mb them one over 
the other, so that you may have hut a 
small quantity of the oomjipsitkra upur* 
(lie rubbers ; place a leaf upon one 
rubber and moisten it gently with the 
oilier; takS the leaf off and*&pply it 
to the substance on which you wish to 
make, an imprint of the leaf. Upon 
the leaf place a piece of white paper, 
pless gently, and a beautiful impxtssion 
if all the veins of the leaf w r ill he 
obtained. 

2333. To make ti Fac- simile 
of a Leaf in Copper. —This beau¬ 
tiful experiment can bp performed by 
any person in possession of a common 
galvanic, battery. The process is as 
follows:—Soften a pieceof guttapercha 
over a candle, %r before a fire * knead 
it with the moist fingers upon a table, 
until the surface is perfectly smooth, 
and large enough to cover tha leaf to 
be copied j lay the leal flat upon the 
surfiiee, and press every part w ell into 
tbeirutta-percha I ri about five minutes 
the leaf may he removed, when, if the 
operation has been^arefully performed, 
a perfect impression of the leaf will be 
made in the gutta percha. This must 
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now be attached to the wire in con- blackened surface of the oil-jpaper, tjfiat 
section with the zinc Sad of the bat- the numerous veins* /" which ate a© 
tery (which can easily be done by heat- prominent on this side, may reodfVs 
ing the end of the wire, and pressing it from the paper a portion of the &&ok& 
into the gutta percha), dusted well over Lay a paper over the leaf, and theft 
with the best blaeklead with a camel- press it gently upqji the smoked paper 
hair brush—the object of which is to with the fingers, or Vith a small roller 
render it a conductor of electricity; it covered with woollen cloth., or some 
should thed be completely immersed in similarly soft material, m that every 
'a”§^?&!?£$ed solution of sulphate of cop- part of Hie leaf may come in contact 
per. A pece of copper attached to the with the sooted oil-paper. A coating 
wire in connection with the copper end of the smoke M ill adhere to the le&f. 
of thb battery must also be inserted Then remove the leaf carefully, and 
into the ^copper solution facing!he " place the blackened surface on a shoot 
gutta percha, but noftjtouching it; t‘ais of white paper, or in a book prepared 
not only ads as a conductor to the for the purpose, covering the leaf with 
electricity, but also maintains tbe sola- a clean slip of paper, and pressing upon 
tion of copper of a permanent strength, it with the fingers, or rolleras before. 
In a short time the copper will bo Thus may die obtained the impression 
found to creep over the whole surface of a leaf, showing the perfect outlines, 
of the gutta percha, and in about together with an accurate exhibition of 
twenty-four hours a thick deposit of the veins which extend in every dire©* 
copper M ill he obtained, which, may tion through it, more correctly than 
then be detached from the mould. .The tho finest drawing, And thrn process 
accuracy with which a leaf may thus is so simple, and the materials so easily 
be cast is truly surprising. obtained, that any person, v with a little 

* 2334. Leaf Printing.—After practice to enable him to apply the 
warming the leaf between the hands light quantity of smoke to tide oil- 
apply printing ink, by means of a small /apor, and give the leaf a proper 
leather ball containing cotton, or some pressure, can prepare beautiful leaf 
soft substance, or with the end of the impressions, such as a naturalist would 
finger. The leather ball (and the bn proud to possess, 
finger, when used for that purpose), 2336. Dry Botanical Speci- 
after the ink is applit d to it, should he mens for Preservation. — The 
pressed several times on a piece &" plants to be preserved should be 
leather, or some smooth surface, beforo gathered when tho weather is dry. 
each application to the leaf, that the 1‘laco the ends in water, and let them 
ink may be smoothly * and evenly remain in a cool place till the next day. 
applied. After^thh under surface of When about to be submitted to the 
the leaf has been sufficiently inked, process of drying, place each plant 
n Pply it to tho paper where you wish between several sheets of blotting 
the impression to be; and, after cover- paper, and iron it with a large smooth 
ing it with a slip of />a.per, use the heater, pretty strongly wanned, till 
hand or roller to pre e s upon it. all the moisture,is dissipated. Colours 

2335. Directions for Taking may thus be fixed, which otherwise 
Leaf. Impressions. — Hold oiled became pale, or nearly white. Son® 
paper in the smoke of a larup^ or of plants require more moderate heat than 
pitch, until it becomes coated with the others, and herein consists the' nicety, 
smoke j to this paper apply the lea£ of of the experiment ; btjt it is generally 
which you wish an impression, having found that if tbe iron be not - iffeu 
previously warmed,it between your hot, and is passed rapidlyyet care- 
hands, that it may be pliable. Place {fully over thy surfsc®-, of the ' 
the lower surface of the leaf upon the blotting p/jper, It answers tfr* 
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pmj^QBB equally well wjth plants of 
almost every variety of hue and thick¬ 
ness. In compound flowers, with those 
also of a stubborn and solid form, as 
the Oentaurea, some little art is required 
in cutting away tJjp under part, by 
which means the profile and forms of 
the flowers will he more distinctly ex¬ 
hibited. Thi« is especially necessary 
when the flowers are fixed down with 
gum upon the paper previous to iron¬ 
ing, by which means they become 
almost incorporated with the surface. 
■When this very delicate process is at¬ 
tempted, blotting-paper should be laid 
Under every part excepting the blos¬ 
soms, in order to prevent staining tho 
white paper. Great care must bo taken 
to keep preservo spocimena in a dry 
place. 

2337. Collecting: and Laying 
out Sea-weeds.— First wash the 
sea-weed in fresh water, then take a 
plate or dish (the larger tho better), 
cut your paper to tlie size required, 
place it in the plate with fresh water, 
and spread out the plant with a good- 
sized camel-hair pencil in a natural 
form (picking out with the pin give* 
the sea-weed an unnatural appearance, 
an d destroys the characteristic fall of 
tho branches, which should bo carefully 
avoided); then gently raise the paper 
with the specimen out of the water, 
placing it in a slanting position for a 
few moments, so as to allow the sup< r- 
abundant water to run off; after vt Inch 
place it in tjie press. The press is made 
with either three pieces of board or 
pasteboard. Lay on the first borutl 
two sheets of blotting-paper; on that 
lay your specimens; place straight and 
smooth over them a piece of old muslin, 
fine cambric, or linen: then s- me mo & 
blotting-paper, and place another board 
on tho top of that, and continue in the 
same way. The blotting-paper ancPthe 
muslin should be carefully remold 
and, dried every day, and then replaced; 
afcfche same time, those specimens that 
are sufficiently dried may be taken 
* away. Nothing now.jremaina but to 
write on each the name, date, and'lo¬ 


cality. You can either gum the speci¬ 
mens in a scrajt-book, or fix them in, 
as drawings are often fastened, by 
making four slits in the page, and in¬ 
serting each comer. This is by far the 
best plan, as it admits of their removal, 
without injury to tile pago, at any 
future period, if it be required either 
to insert better specimens? or inter¬ 
mediate species. Some of 
algm will not adhere to the yljper, and 
consequently require gumming. The 
following in* thod of preserving them 
"has been communicated by a botanical 
frieuti:—‘After wt 11 cleaning and 
pressing, brush the coarser kinds of 
algae over with spirits of turpentine, 
in which two or three small lumps of 
gum mastic have been dissolved, by 
shaking in a warm place j two-thirds of 
a email phial is the proper proportion, 
anti this will make the specimens retain 
a fresh appearance. ’ ”— Mm Gifford's 
Marine Botanist. 

2338. To Preserve Fungi.— 

Receipt of the; celebrated botanist, Wil¬ 
liam Withering, by which specimens, 
of fungi may bo beautifully preserved. 

“ Take two ounces of sulphate of cop¬ 
per, or blu# vitriol, and redu#e it to 
powder ; pour upon it a pint of boil¬ 
ing water; ^ and when cold, add hill 
a pint of spirits of wine: cork it well, 
and call it ‘tli pickle.’ To eight 
pints of water, add one pint and a half 
of spirits of win-, and call it ‘ the 
liquor. Be provided with a number 
of wide-mouliied bottles of different 
sizes, all well iitloi with corks. The 
fungi should bo bft T5n the table as 
long as possible, to allow the moisture 
to evaporate; they should then he 
plac* d in the pickle for three hours, or 
longer, if necessary; then place them 
in the bottles intended for their re¬ 
ception, and fill with the liquor. They 
should then be well corked and sealed, 
and arranged in order, with their names 
in front or tho bottles.” 

2330. ToStuffBirds, Quadru¬ 
peds, &c —Large animals should 
be carefully skinned, with the horss, 
skull, tail, hoofs, &c,. x entire- Th«n 
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rub the insula of the skin thoroughly 
with the mixture of salt, pepper, and 
alum, and hang up to dry. La ge birds 
may be treated in the same way, but 
should not be put into spirits. 

/ 2340. Small Birds maybe pie- 
/served as follows :—Tuke out the en¬ 
trails, open a passage to the brain, 
which should be scooped out through 
; introduce into the cavities 
of the skil&l and the whole body, sorde 
of the mixture of salt, alum, aud pep¬ 
per, putting some through the gullet 
and whole length of the neck V'hen 
hang the bird in a aool, airy placfe— 
first by tbe feet, that the body maydbe 
impregnated by the salt, and alter* 
Wards by a thread through the under 
mandible of the bill, till it appears to 
be free from smell; then hang it in the 
sun, or near a fire: a ter it is well 
dried, clean out what remains loose of 
tho mixture, and fill the cavity of tho 
body with wood, oakum, or any soft 
substance, aud pack it smootli in piper. 

2341. Birds’ Ifiggs.—In selecting 
<oggs for a cabinet, always choose those 
which are newly laid; make a medium¬ 
sized hole at the sharp end with a 
pointed instrument, and bno at tho 
blunt end: let this last hole be as small 
as possible; this done, apply your 
mouth to tho blunt end, aud blow the 
contents through the sharp end. If 
the yolk will not come freely, run a piif 
or wire up into tho egg, and stir the 
yolk well about.; now g^t a cupful of 
water, and itnmersiqg the sharp end of 
the shell into it, fc apply your mouth to 
the blunt end and suck up some of 
tho water into the empty shell; then 
put your linger and thumb upon the 
two holes, shake the water well within, 
and after this, blow it out. The water 
Will clear the egg of any remains of 
yolk or of white which may stay in 
lifter blowing. If one inj ection of water 
will not suffice, make a second or third. 
An egg, immediately after it is pro¬ 
duced, is very clear and fine; but by 
staying in the nest* and coming in 
contact with the feet of the bird, it 
soon assumes a dirty appearance. To 


remedy this, “wash it well in soap^nd 
water, and use a nail-thrush to get’the 
dirt off. The eggshtll is now as it 
ounht to bo, and nothing remains to be 
done but to prevent the thin white 
membrane (whichf*^ still inside) from 
corrupting. Take a wineglass and fill it 
with a solution of corrosivf ■ sublimate 
in alcohol, then immoral the sharp end 
of the eggshell into it, keeping the 
finger and thumb which hold the egg 
just clear of the solution. Apply 
the mouth to the little hole at the blunt 
end, and suck up some of the solution 
into the shell. There need be no fear 
of getting the liquor into the mouth, for 
as soon as it rises in tbe shell the cold 
will strike tho finger and thumb, and 
then the slicking must be immediately 
discontinued, Sha^e the shell in the 
same manner as when, the water was 
iu it, and then blow the solution hack 
into the glass. The eggshell will now 
he beyond tho reach of corruption; the 
membrane for ever retains its pristine 
whiteness, and no insect, for the time 
t o come, will ever venture to prey upon 
it. If you wish your egg to appear 
eklromely brilliant, givo it a coat of 
mastic varnish, put on very sparingly 
with a camel-hair pencil: green or blue 
eggs must he done with gum arabic, as 
the mastic varnish is apt to injure the 
colour. 

2342. Fish es. —Large fishes should 
be operfed in the belly, the entrails 
taken out, and the inside well rubbed 
with pepper, and stuffed with oakum, 
Syiall fishes me y be put inspirit, as well 
as reptiles, worms, and insects (except 
butterflies and moths); insects, of fine 
colours should be pinned down in a box 
prepared for that purpose, with their 
wings expanded,- 

2343. Tracing Paper,—-Mil 

together by a gentle heat, one ounce of N 
Canada balsam, and a quarter of a pint 
of Spirits of turpentine; with a soft - 
brush sproad it thinly over one side of 
good tissue paper. The compositifltf 
dries quickly, is vory transparent, and 
not greasy, and * therefore! doos nm 
stain the paper tp which it is applied. 
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3344. Impressions from Coins. 

—Molt a , little isinglass glue with 
brandy, and po&r it thinly over the 
medal, &e., so as to cover its whole 
surface^ let it remain on for a day or 
two, till it has thoroughly dried and 
hardened, and thex^4ake it off, when 
it will be ine, clear, and hard, and 
will present a very elegant impression 
of the coin. It will also resist the 
effects of damp air, which occasions 
all other kinds of glue to soften and 
hand if not prepared in this way. 

3345. Method of Hardening 
Objects in Plaster of Paris — 
Take two parts of stearine, two parts 
of Venetian hoap, one part of pearlash, 
and twenty-four to thirty parts of a 
solution of caustic potash. The stearine 
and soap are cut into slices, mixed with 
the cold lye, and btailed for about half 
an hour, being constantly stirred. 
Whenever the mass rises, a little cold 
lye is added. The pearlash, previously 
moistened with a little rain water, is 
then added, and the whole boded for a 
few minutes. The mass is then 6tirr- cl 


struoted to give a miniature represen¬ 
tation of any great work, elevation, or 
topographical information, they too 
executed in detail, with all the original 
parts in just and due proportions, so 
that the work may be conducted or 
comprehended better; and if the model 
is a scientific one, viz., relating to 
machinery, physical science, $c., then 
it requires to be even still more, ao - 
curate in its details. In fact, 
should be constructed on a scaite, which 
should be appendei to them, so that 
a better idea may be obtained of the 
pro up- ■ xonr. and dimensions. 

2§48. The Materials used in model- 
lin<*are plaster of Paris, wax, whiting, 
putty, clay, pipeclay; common and 
factory cinders; srud of various 
colours ; powdered fluor-spar, oyster- 
shells, bricks, and slain ; gums, acacia 
and tragacan’h ; starch; paper, whits 
and biown, cardboard and millboard; 
cork sheets, cork raspings, and old 
bottle-corks; gurta percha; leather 
and leather chips; wood; paints, oil, 
water, and varnish; moss, lichen, 


imtil cold, when it is mixed with so 
much cold lye that it becomes perfectly 
liquid, and runs off the spoon without 
coagulating and contracting. Pre¬ 
viously to using this composition, it 
should be kept for several days well 
covered. It may bo preserved for 
years. Bofore applying it to the 
objects, they should be well dusted, 
the stains scraped away, and? then 
coated, by means of a thick brush, 
with the wa»h, as long as the plaster 
of Paris absorbs it, and left to dry # 
The coating is then dusted with 
leather, or a soft brush. If the surface 
has not become shining, the operation 
must be repeated. • 

3346. Modelling in Cork, 
Gftt&a Percha, Leather, Paper, 
Planter of Paris, Wax, Wood, 
Modelling, in a general sense, 
signifies the art of constructing Sn 
mrtgmal pattern, which is to be ulti* 
mately; carried out on f an enlarged 
•scale, or copied exactly. * 

wO Fhep Models are oon- 

H 


ferns, and grass ; talc, w%dow and ' 
looldng-glass; muslin and net; chenille; 
carded wool; tow ; wire; hay and 
straw; various varnishes, gldb, and 
cements. 

3349. The Tools consist of brushes 
for paints, varnishes, and cemen's; two 
or* three bradawls; a sharp penknife ; 
a ffhisel, hammer, aud punchos; scissors 
and pencil. 

2350. Cavps may be modelled 
readily in cork, wood, sterch-paete, of 
cinders covered with * brown paper 
soaked in thin glue. 

3351. To Construct Caves of Cin¬ 
ders. —Arrange the cinders, whether 
common or factory, in such a manner 
as to resemble the intended design; 
then cover in such parts as require it 
with brown paper soaked in thm glue 
until quite pulpy. When nearly dry, 
dust Aver with sand, powdeied brick, 
si a to, and chopped lichen or moss, 
from a pepper-box; touch up the • 
various parts with either oil, water, of 
varnish colours; and if necessary, toon 

i 
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your trees of wire, covered with brown 
paper and moss, glued on. 

2352. When a Cave is constructed 
in the above manner, on a large seal 
and the interior sprinkled with 
powdered fluor-spar or glass, the eifect 
is very good by candle-light. 

2353. Stalaotites may be repre¬ 
sented by rough pieces of wood, which 
mmt ha smeared with glue, and 

^^pibS^d with powdered fluor-spar, or 
gdass- ^ 

2354. To Model Caves in Cork.— 
Construct the Jram^work of wood, and 
fill up the outline with oldNiqttle- 
corks. The variate projections, re¬ 
cesses, and other minutiae, must? hi 
affixed afterwards with glue, after 
beini? formed of cork, or hollowed out 
m the necessary parts, either by burn¬ 
ing with a hot wire and scraping it 
afterwards, or by means of a shaip- 
pomtei bradawl. 

2355. If Small Cork Models are 
constructed, the trees should bo for.ued 
by transfixing short pieces of shaded 
ebemlle with a fine wire (.), and 

e stickier t^m into the cork. 

2356. Various Parts of the Model 
must he touched up witn oil, water, or 
varnish colours ; and powdered brick, 
Slate, and chopped lichen, or moss, 
dusted on as usual. 

2357. Wooden Models are Con¬ 

structed roughly in deal, according to 
the proper design, and the various ime 
parts afterwards affixed with glue or 
brads. t 

2358. In Forcing the Finer Parts 

of the wooden<model, a vast amount of 
unnecessary labour may be saved, and 
a bftter effect obtaiued, by burning 
much of the outline, instead of carv.ng 
it. By this plan, deeper tones of 
colouring, facility of operating, ond 
saving of time and labour, are the 
result- 

2359. In common with other 
Models, those constructed of* wood 
require the aid of lichen, moss, j>ow- 

• derod slate, &c., and colours, to com¬ 
plete the effect, » 

2330. When Water issues from 
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the original cave, and it is desirable to 
copy it in tfie model, i% piece of looking- 
glass should be gluea On the stand, and 
the edgos surrounded by gjuty and 
paper covered with sand. Sometimes 
it is requisite to cut away the wood of 
the stand, so as # b9 let in the looking- 
glass ; this, however, is cnlv when the 
water is supposed to, be *much lowet 
than the surface of the land. 

2361. Starch-Paste Models are 
formed in the usual way, of the follow¬ 
ing composition:—Soak gum traga- 
canth in water, and when soft, mix it 
with powdered starch till of a proper 
consistence. It is much improved by 
adding some double-refined sugar finely 
powdered When the model is 
finished, \t must be coloured correctly, 
and varnished with w r hite varnish, or 
left p aiu. This/-is the composition 
used by confectioners for modelling the 
various ornaments on cakes. 

2362. Ancient Cities may be con* 
Btmsted of cork br stu ch-paste, in the 
same manner as directed above ; beat¬ 
ing in mind the necessity for always 
working models according to a scale, 

,which should be afterwards affixed to 
r 'the stand of the model. 

2363. Modem Cities are better 
made of cardboard, starch-paste, or 
pipe-clay ; the houses, public buildings, 
aud other parts being constructed 
according to scale. 

2364. Houses should be out out 
of a long thin strip of cardboard, part- 
tially divided by three strokes of a pen¬ 
knife, and glued together; this must 
afterwards be matked with a pencil, or 
pen and ink, to represent the windows, 
doors, stones, &o.; and the roof—cut 
out of a piece of square cardboard* 
•equally and partially divided—-is then 
to be glued on, and the chimney— 
formed of a piece of lucifer match, or 
wood notched at one end and flat at the 
other—is to be glued on. A square 
piece of cardboard must be glued On 
the top of the chimney; a hole qpdq 
with a pin in .the card and wood;, and 
a piece of grey worsted, thinned, 

end, fixed into the hole fqr sxnrke-. 
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§365. Cathedrals, Oburohes, and 
Otter Publio Buildings are made in 
the Bame way; but require the addi¬ 
tion of email chips of wood, ends of 
lncifer matches, cork raspings, or small 
pieces of cardboard* for the various 
Ornaments, if on a large scale, hut only 
a pencil-mark if small. 

3366. Whto Constructed of Starch- 
Paste, or pipeclay, the material is 
rolled flat on a table or marble slab, 
and tbe various sides cut out with 
a _ penkniie; they are tben 
gummed together, and coloured 
properly. 

3367. If Large Models of Houses 
or buildings are made, ihe windows 
are constructed of talc or thin glass, 
covered with net or mifslin. The 
frames of tbe windows are made of 
cardboard, neatly cut out with a sharp 
penknife. 

3368. Countries should be made of 
Cork, because it is. easier to work. 
Although the starch-paste is very 
agreeable to model with, yet it is 
liable to shrink, and therefore, when 
in the mass, one part dries quicker 
than another, so that there is not equal* 
contraction—a great objection to its 
employment in accurate models. Cork, 
on the contrary, may be easily out 
into all forms, and from abounding 
With pores, it is remarkably light--no 
little consideration to travellers. 

3369. Topographical Models may, 
however, be formed of plaster of Paris, 
but the weight is an objection. A 
model of a country on a moderate scalg 
—say one-eighth of an inch to a 
square mile— with its mountains, 
valleys, and towns, may be thus 
made A model having been first 
m’ade in clay, according to scale and 
plan, moulds should then be taken 

< of various parts in gutta percba, rgn- 
flered soft by dipping it into hot water, 

> atxd the parte cast in paper cement.* 

3370. Paipor Cement.—i. Reduce 
»J)(^r to a smooth paste by boiling it 

. in water; then add an equal weight 
each of sifted whiting* and good size; 
boil to a proper consistence, and use. 


ii. Take equaiparts of paper, paste, 
and size, sufficient finely-powdered 
plaster of Paris to make into a good 
paste, and use as soon as possible after 
it is mixed. This composition may be 
used to cast architectural ornaments, 
busts, statues, &c., being very light, 
and susceptible of a good polish, but 
it will not stand weather. . . 

2371. The Several 

other parts, being formed, thtm 
together in their proper places with 
# some of the No. i. paper cement, ren¬ 
dered .ather more fluid by the addition 
of % little thin giue. The towns are 
marie of a piece of cork, cot and 
scratched to the form of the town; 
steeples of cardboard, and trees of 
blades of moss. Sand is spriukhd in 
one part; looking-glass in others, for 
the lakes, bays, and rivers ; and green 
baize flock for tho verdant fields. 

2372. Monuments, Ancient or' 

Modern, are belter constructed of cork, 
on account of the lightness and facility 
in working, more especially the ancient 
ones. j • 

2373. Ruins should be Constructed 
of cork, according to the directions 
given above? and when it is necessary 
to represent the mouldering walls 
covered with moss or ivy, a little 
green baize flock, or moss chippings, 
sSbuld be attached by mucilage to the 
ptrt; and oftentimes a brush of raw 
rieima, combined with varnish, ie- 
quirc3 to be laid underneath the moss 
or flock, in order to improve the effect. 
Prostrate columns and &uge blocks are 
effectively represented in cork, and 
should be neatly cut out with a sharp 
knife, and the various parts supposed 
to be destroyed by age picked away 
with a pin or blunt knife afterwards. 

2374. Cities and Temples. — We 
will suppose that the model is to repre¬ 
sent the Temple of Theseus, at Athens, 
wbichPwas built by flimon, tbe son of 
Miltjades. In the. first place we must 
obtain the necessary dimensions, and 
then, reducing the number of feet to 
fractional parts of an inch, form a scale 
suitable for carrying out tbe whale, A 
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piece of wood of the necessary sms is 
procured, the plan merited out in pen¬ 
cil, and the ground on which it stands 
imitated in cork, by cutting away the 
parts that are not required with a 
sharp oenknife, and adding others with 
glue. * The floor of the temple is now 
to be glued on with common glue, for 
we should, remark that the liquid glue 
. <1^ not dry quickly enough for cork 
and is not so good as the old 
plan; the^sides and ends are formed of 
cork sheets, marked with a lend pencil 
to represent the blocks of stor e , and< 
turned and broken parts inrif;IfN, ( by 
pricking the cork \fith a blunt pen- 
knife or noedle. The frieze, represent¬ 
ing the battle between the Contain s and 
Lapithso and the metopes in mezzo- 
relievo, containing a mixture of the la¬ 
bours of Hercules and Theseus, should 
be drawn upon the sheets of cork 
according to seal'*, and coloured with 
a little lampblack and raw sienna, to 
represent the subject intended, if the 
scale is small; but if the model admits 
of it, the groups may be neatly carved 
*'with a sharp penknife from tho cork, 
which has been previously outlined 
with peucil. • The next thing we shall 
haye to^do is to strengthen the interior 
of the model, and this is done by glue¬ 
ing small pieces of cork, at irregular 
intervals, at the angles formed by tfyo 
junction of any parts; these are put on 
the inside, and lastly, the roof is affixed; 
Any parts that require to he coloured, 
may be touched up with varnish or 
water colours, and^ichon, <feo., affixed 
wjth mucilftge vffiere it is requisite. 

2375. To Model from Living Ob¬ 
jects, — We will imagine that the 
reader desires to model the features of 
some friend, and as there is some diffi¬ 
culty in the matter, on account of the 
person operated upon having a natural 
tendency to distort. the features when 
the liquid plaster is poured upon the 
face, and some danger of suffocation if 
the process is no 1 well managed/we 
will proceed at once to describe the 
Various stages of operating:— 

2376, Mix the Plsmei of Paris 


with warm water, and haye it about; as 
thick as creafh, but dO|ttdt mix it until 
all is ready. Lay the person uporiTiia 
back, and having raised his head to 
the natural position when Walking, by 
means of a pillow of> bran or sand, 
cover the parts inffesdedto be cast With 
oil of a 1 mouds or olives, applied by 
means of ;i leather, bru^k, <Cr Jump of 
cotton : plug the ears with cotton or 
wool, and insert two quills into the 
•nostrils, and plug the space between 
each quill and the nostril very care¬ 
fully with cotton. 

2377. Cover the Face with the 
Plaster, beginning at the upper part 
of the forehead, and spread it down¬ 
wards over the eyes, which should bo 
kept Jinn/if closed, but not in such a 
manner as to produce any distortion by 
too violent comprcsrion—and continue 
the plaster as far as the lower border of 
the chin; cover that part of the chest 
and arms that is to be represented, and 
carry «the plaster upwards, so as to join 
the cast of the face; then carefully re¬ 
move each, and season for casting, by 
soaking or brushing with linseed oil 
boiled with sugar of lead or litharge. 
Ijome persons boil the moulds in the 
oil; and many, instead of casting th® 
face in one piece, and the chest in 
another, lay threads across the face and 
up and down it, leaving the ends out. 
As the piaster sets, or is nearly set, 
tho threads are pulled through, so 6s 
to divide the cast into four, five,^ or 
more pieces. 

2378. The Back Part « the Hea£ 

iy* moulded by having an oval trencher 
sort of vessel, deeper than half the 
head, and generally made of plaster, 
and boiled in oil Tbe back of tho 
bead being oiled, and this trencher 
partially filled with liquid plaster of 
Paris, tbe head is lowered into it, and 
thee cast taken. The back of. the 
neck is cast with the person lurked 
over on his fac&; ' ! ' 

2379. Each Part of Hie MouhLi? 
marked so as to secure apepoatk junc¬ 
tion with the adjoining p^fc Or parts s 
sometimes with, a x 'Sr|, which. 
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two pieces, $384. J*r* Clark’s Pills for 
serVgB to dis^5pi®{U‘b them. UTorvoufl' Headache. — Socotrine 

3$0d$ the Pape, join aloes, powdered rhubarb, of each cm 
these^ralpieces, anil tiethenytogether drachm; compound powder of cinna- 
With twine'; th?n wrap some rag round mon, one scruple; hard soap, half a 
the joints, to prevent the plaster oozing draChm; syrup enough to form the 
Out, and pour in* the plaster, made mass. To be divided into fifty pills, 
tolerably -fluid, taking care to oil the of which two will be sufficient for a 
inside of tne mould very carefully first. I dose; to be taken occasionally. 

When the outer part of the mould is 2385. Pains in the Head 
nearly set, scoop out the centre with a Pace.—A severe attack of tW-mmlou- 
spoon, and let the whole dry ; then re reux is said to have beeir cured by 
move the strings, &c., and smooth off [ the following simple remedy :—Take 
the edges of the joints upon the model j* Lai/ ^ a , pint of rose water, add 
with "a sharp penknife, and carve out tw®) 'teaspoonfuls of white vinegar, 
the eyes from the mass, otherwise they to form a lotioff. Apply it to the 
will appear as if closed. part affected three or four times ft day. 

2381. Wax Models may be mads It requires fresh linen and lotion 
from the moulds used for the plaster; at each application ; this will, in 
but when the wax sets at the outside two ox three days, gradually take the 
to about one-eighfii of an inch, tbo rest pain away. 

should be poured out of the mould ; or, ! 2386. Sore Throat.—Those Bub- 

a smaller portion being poured in, it ject to sore throat will find the following 
may be shaken about the inside of th9 preparation simple, cheap, and highly 
mould until it is coated. The*piecos efficacious whin used in the early stage : 
are removed, and the seams trimmed i Pour a pint of boiling water upon 
up, as in the piaster cast. twenty-five or thirty leaves of common 

2382. If a Cast he made in Gutta sage ; lot the infusion star®! for half an 
Peroha from the model in plaster— cj hour. Add vinegar sufficient to make 
what is still better, in fusible metal,— it moderately acid, and honey accord- 
then, by pressing basil leather, moist- ing to the Taste. This combination of 
enod with water, into the mould, and the astringent and the emollient 
strengthening the back and centre with principle seldom fails to produce the 
chips of wood affixed by liquid glue, "desired effect. The infusion must be 
a very nice model may be obtained in jised as a gargle several timos a day. 
leather, which, when varnished, will 11 is pleasant to the taste, and if 
look like oak carving—especially if it swallowed, contains nothing to render 
be stained,with Siepnens’s Oak Stain. { it ilnngcrous*in any way. 

2383. Eustio-Work Seats, &o., 2387. Denfniss.—It is now con- 

may b® constructed of wire twistedfto sidered injurious to fftie water for the 
the proper shape and size, and then ear in cases of ear complaint. Pure 
covered with gutta perclia, rendered glycerine has been found to act most 
soft by being dipped in hot water. The beneficially as a solvent. In some 
gutta percha should be twisted roiifxd forms of ear c&nplaint powdered borax, 
the wire previously warmed, and gently as a constituent of the “ drops ” to be 
heated over a spirit lamp, or dipped used has been found useful, and tannic 
again into hot water, so as to allow the acid in other forms. Carbolic add 
various parts to be covered with it. mix#d with glycerine is used when 
When the model is finished, it should a disinfectant is necessary. So deli- 
<fe® touched tip , here and there with oil cate, however, is the structure Of the 
colours—green, yellow, sienDa, and Ye- internal ear thgt. in all cases 4t Is 
netfan fecbv-aecording to fancy, and the desirable to consult a medical JH$6« 
effect produced will be very good. titioner. 
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3888. A Cure for Weak and 
Sore Eyes.— SulphaLo of zinc, three 
grains; tincture of opium, ten drops; 
water, two ounces. To be applied 
three or four times a day. 

3389. Squinting. — Squinting 
frequently arises from the unequal 
strength of the eyes, the weaker eye 
being turned away from the object, to 

fatigue of exertion. Cases 
of eqiuW&ug of long standing have 
often beeti cured by covering the 
stronger eye, and thereby compelling 
the weaker one to exertion. . 

3390. Pills for Gout ar.d 
Rheumatism. —Acetic extract pi 
oolchicuin, two gruius ; powdered 
ipecacuanha, four grains ; compound 
extract of coloeynth, half a drachm ; 
blue pill, four grains. Divide into 
twelve pills; one to be taken night 
and morning. 

3391. Gout Mixture —Wine 
of colchicum, one oimcc; spirit of 
nitrous ether, one ounce; iodide of 
potassium, two scruples; dist died wafer, 
two ounces. A teaspoonful of this 
mixture to ib taken in camomile tea 


character, I^ispini’s styptic is 
beneficial, and may bi recommended. 

3394. Biting the Nails.—' This 
is a habit that should be immediately 
corrected in children, as, if persisted 
in for auy length of time, it per¬ 
manently deforms fhe nails. Dipping 
the finger-ends in some bitter tincture 
will geuerally prevent *chtldren from 
putting them into their mouth ; but It 
% this fails, as it sometimes will, each 
auger-end ought to be encased in a 
stall until the propensity is eradicated. 

2395. To Prevent Galling 
in Invalids.— The white of an egg 
b. ut>n to a strong froth; then drop in 
gradually, whilst you are beating, 
two teaspoonfuls of spirits of wine; 
put it into u bottle, and apply occa¬ 
sionally with a feather. 

2396. Jaundice. —One penny¬ 
worth of allspice, ditto of flowers of 
brimstone, ditto of turmeric; these to 
be well pounded together, and after¬ 
wards to be mixed with half a pound 
of treacle. Two tabltspooiuuls to be 
taken every day. 

2397. Convulsions.—The fol- 


two or three times a day. leaving remarkable i ase, in which a 

2392 y , Mixture for<, Rhea- surgeon saved the life of an infant in 
matte Gout or Acute Rheu- convulsions, by the use of chloroform, 
mat ism. —Half an ounce of nitre will be read with interest. He com* 


(saltpetre), half an ounce of sulphur, 
half an ounce of flour of mustard, half 
an ounce of Turkey rhubarb, quaitcrt' 
of an ounce of powdered gum guaia- 
eum. A teaspaonful to be taken 
in a wineglassful of cold Water, every 
other night for threomights, and omit 
three nights, Tftb water should have 
been well boiled. 

3393. To Arrest Bleeding 
Ut tile Nose. —Introduce, by means 
of a probe, a small piece f 6f lint or soft 
cotton, previously dipped into some 
mild styptic, as a solution of alum, 
Friftr^s balsam, solution of blue stone, 
or even cold water. This will gene¬ 
rally succeed; but should it not, cold 
water may be snuffed up the nostrils. 
Should the bleeding be very profuse, 
medical advice should be procured. 
In cases of haemorrhage of a severe 


moored the use of it at nine o’clock 
one evening, at which period the child 
was rapidly sinking, numerous reme¬ 
dies having been already tried without 
effect. He dropped half a drachm of 
chloroform into a thin muslin hand¬ 
kerchief, and held it about an inch 
fro'a the infant’s face. In about two 
minutes the convulsions gave way, 
and the child fell into a sleep. I3y 
slightly releasing the child from the f 
influence of the chloroform, he was * 
abb- to administer food, by which the** 
child f was nourished and strengthened. 
The chloroform was continually ad- 
mini* tered, in ike manner described, 
from Friday evening at nine o’clock 
until Monday morning at nine. Thi5 ?r 
treatment lasted sixty nours„ and six¬ 
teen ounces of chloroform were used,, 
No injurious effects, hor^ver trivial,* 
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IrorA the treatment adopted, subse¬ 
quently appeared 

2398. Asthma. —The following is 
recommended as a relief:—Two ounces 
of the best honey, and one ounce of 
castor oil, mixed, teaspoonful to be 

taken night and mofning. 

8399. ^Cou^hs.—It is said that 
a small piece «of resin dipped in the 
water which is placed in a vessel on a 
stove (not an open fireplace), will add 
a peculiar property to the atmospheref- 
of the room which will give great 
relief to persons troubled v ith a cough. 
The heat of the stove is sufficient to throw 
off the aroma of the resin, and gives 
the same relief that is afforded by the 
combustion, because the evaporation is 
more durable. The same resin may be 
used tor weeks. 

8400. For a Cough.— Syrup of 
poppies, oxyiuel of squills, simple 
oxymel, iu equal parts, mixed, and a 
teaspoonful taken wjien the cough is 
troublesome. It is best to havo it made 
up by a chemist. The cost is trifling. 

8401. A Mixture for a Bad I 
Cold and Cough.—Solution of ace- I 
tate of ammonia, two ounces ; ipecac-> 
vanha wine, two drachms; antimony 
wine, two drachms; solution of muriate j 
of morphine, half a drachm; tnacle, 
four drachms; water, add eight ounces. 
Two tabiespoonfuls to be taken three 
times & day. 

8408. Pills for a Bad Clough. 
—Compound ipecacuanha powder, half 
a drachm ^ fresh dried squills, ten 
grains ; ammoniacum, ten grains ; sul¬ 
phate of quinine, six grains; treads, 
/sufficient quantity to make a mass. 
Divide into twelve pills; one to be 
taken night and morning. 

• 8403. Hooping Cough. —I)if- 
selve a scruple of salt of tarter in a 
quarter pint of water j add to it ten 
grains ox cochineal; sweeten it t'ith 
sugar. Give to an infajit a fourth pgrt 
of a tablespoonful four times a day ; 
tmo years old, half a spoonful; from 
tour years, a tablespoonful. Great 
care is required in the administration 
0? medicines to infants. 


8404. Roche’s Embrocation 
for Hooping .Cough. —Olive oil, 
two ounces; oil of amber, one ounce ; 
oil of cloves, one drachm. Mix: to be 
rubbed on the chest at bedtime. 

8405. Offensive Breath.—For 
this purpose, almost the only substance 
that should be admitted at the toilette 
is the cone, ntrated solution of chloride 
of soda; from six lo ten drops of it in 
•a yin “glassful of pure spring filter, 
taken immediately after tho #porations 

i of the morning are completed. Iu some 
1 Vases, tly odour arising from carious 
teetgi is combined with that of the 
stojnaeh. It the %aouth be well rinsed 
witn a teaspoonful of the solution of 
the chloride in a tumbler of water, tbe 
bad odour of tho teeth will be removed. 

8406. Breath tainted by 
Onions. —Leaves of paisley, eaten 
with vinegar, will prevtnt the disa¬ 
greeable consequences of eating onions, 

8407. Mixture for Indiges¬ 
tion. — Infusion of calmnla, six 
ouiicls ; caibonato of potass, one 
drachm. Compound tincture of gen¬ 
tian, three drachms. JJcme, two or* 
three tablespoonfuls daily at noon. 

8408. .Ointment for # Sore 
Nipples.—Take of tincture of tom, 
two diachms; spermaceti ointment, 
half an ounce; powdered gum, two 
drachma. Mix these materials well 
together to make an ointment. The 
white of an egg mixed with brandy is 
the best application fo« sore nipples; 
the person shsuld at the same time use 
a nipple shield. « 

8409. Ointmenlrforthe Piles, 
or Hsemorrnoids.— Take of good 
lard, four ounces; camphor,, two 
drachms ; powdeied galls, one ounce; 
laudanum, halfan ounce. Apply the 
ointment made with these ingredients 
every night at bed-time. 

8410. Ointment for Broken 
Chilblains or Chapped Hands, 
&c.—Sweet til, one pint; Venice tur¬ 
pentine, three ounces; hog’s-lard, half 
a pound; bees’-wax, three ounces. Fat 
all into a pipkin Over a slow fire, and 
stir it with a' wooden spoon till the bees’*. 
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wax is all melted, and the ingredients . should be washed twiof' a day with r Boft 
simmer. It is fit ful nee as soon as soap and warm soft water,, and when 
cold, but the longer it is kept the better dry the places should be ,Tabbed with 
it will bo. It must be spread very a piece of linen rag dipped in a&monia 
thin on soft rag, or (for chaps or cracks) from gas tar. The patient should take 
rubbed on the bauds when you go to a little sulphur arifl treacle, or some 
hod. other gentle aperient, every morning. 

2411. Camphor Balls to pro* Brushes and combs should <be washed 
vent Chaps.—Melt threo drachms' every day, and the Ammonia kepi 
^STapbrmaceti, four drachms of white tightly corked, 
wax, wrfy one ounce of almond oil, [L 2417. Ointment for Scurf In 
and stir in three drachms of camphor *fche Heads of Infants.—Lard, two 
(previously powdered by moistening it, ounces; sulphuric acid, diluted, two 
with a little spirits of wirf^ pour drachms; mb them together, and.anoint 
email quantitiesintoetmall gallipot^ so the head once a day. 
as to turn out iu the form of c ilcess 2418. Scurf in the Head.— 


2412. Cramp in Bathing 1 .— 

For tlis cuie of the cramp when swim¬ 
ming, Dr. Franklin recommends a 
vigorous and violent shock of the part 
affected, by suddenly and forcibly 
stretching out the leg, which should he 
daited out of the water into the air if 
possible. 

2413. Cramp in the Legs.— 
Stretch out the heel of the leg as far as 

e possible, ajj tbe same timo drawing up 
the toes as far as possible, This will 
often Bt >p a fit of the cramp after it 
has commenced. * 

2414. Hiccough or Hiccup.— 
This is a spasm of the diaphragm, 
caused by flatulency, indigestion, or 
acidity. It mav be relieved by toe 
sudden application of cold, also bv tWo 
or three mouthfuls of cold water, by 
eating & small piece office, taking a 
pinch of snuff, or anything that excites 
counteraction. 

. 2415. Scratches. — Trifling as 
scratches often seem, they ought never 
to be neglected, but should be coverod 
and protected, and kepf, clean and dry, 
Until they have completely healed. If 
there is toe least appearance of inflam¬ 
mation, no time should be lost in ap¬ 
plying a large bread-and-water or lin¬ 
seed-meal poultice, or hot flannefe may 
be repeatedly applied. Leeches should 
be applied only when ordered by a 
medical man, as in tome cases erysipe* 
las may be the consequence, 

2416. Ringworm. — The head 


Into a pint of water drop a lump of 
fresh quicklime, the size of a walnut; 
let it. stanll all night, then pour the 
water off clear frojn sediment or de¬ 
posit, add a quarter of a pint of the 
best vinegar, and M’ash the head with 
the mixture, which is perfectly harm¬ 
less, find forms a,* simple and effectual 
remedy, 

2419. To Restore Hair when 
removed by Ill-health or Age. 
—Rub onions frequently on the part 
Acquiring it. Tha stimulating powers 
of this vegetable are of service in re¬ 
storing the tone of the skin, and assist¬ 
ing the capillary vessels in sending 
forth new hair; but it is not infallible. 
Should it succeed, however, the growth 
of these new hobs may be assisted by 
the oil*of myrtle-berries, the repute of 
which, perhaps, is greater than its real 
efficacy. Even if they do no good, 
these applications are harmless. 

2420. Baldness.—The decoction 
of boxwood, which has been found 
successful in some cases of baldness, 
is thus made :—Take of the nommon 
box, which grows in garden border’s, 
stems and leaves four large handfuls; 
boil i fl three pints of water, % a closely 
covered vessel, for a quarter of an hour, 
add let it stand in a covered earthen¬ 
ware jar for ten hours or more: strain, 
and add an ounce and a half of eat£dk 
Cologne or lavender-water, to snake it 
keep. The held should be well washed 
with this solution every morning,, 
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/ 2421. . LcAion fof the Cure 
and Prevention of Baldness. 

S iu-de-Cologne, two ounces; tincture 
eantharides, two drachms; oil of 
rosemary, oil of nutmeg, and oil of 
lavender, each teafcops. To be rub¬ 
bed on the bald part of the head every 
night * * 

I 2422. Remedy for Rheu¬ 
matism, Lumbago, Sprains 
Bruises, Chilblains, and Bite* 
of Insects.— One raw egg wtvl 
beaten, half a pint of vinegar, one«, 
Ounce of spirits of turpentine, a quarter 
of an ounce of spirits of win' 1 , a quarter 
of an ounce of camphor. These ingre¬ 
dients to be beaten well together, then 
put in a bottle and shaken for ten 
minutes, after which, to be corked | 
down tightly to exclude the air. In 
half an hour it is fit for use. Directions. 
—To be well rubbed in, two, three, or 
four times a day. b'or rheumatism in 
the head, to be" rubbed at the back of 
the neck and behind the ears. This 
mixture should not be used for broken 
chilblains. 

2423. Excellent Remedy for 
Sprains.—Put the white of an cfj,g 
into a saucer; keep stirring it with a 
piece of :ilum about the size of a wal¬ 
nut, until it becomes a thick jelly; 
apply a portion of it on a piece of lint j 
or tow large enough to cover the sprain, 
changing it for a frosli one as often as 
it feels warm or dry. The liiftb should 
be kept in a horizontal position by 
placing if on a chair. 

2424. Remedy for Blistered 
Beet.—Rub the feet, on going to bed, 
with spirits mixed with tallow, dropped 
from a lighted candle into the palm of 
. the hand. • 

2425,. • Boils.—These should be 
brought to a head by warm poultices of 
camomile flowers, or boiled whi^e lily 
root, or onion root; by fermentation 
With hot water, or* by stimulating 
.blasters. When perfectly ripe and 
ready to break, they may be discharged 
by a needle or the lancet. Constitutional 
treatment tS—Peruvian bark, and port 
wine, and sea-bathing, are desirable. 


Gentle purgatives should be given 
occasionally. 

2426. Bunions may be checked 
in their early development by binding 
the joint with adhesive plaster, and 
keeping it on as lung as any uneasiness 
is felt. The bandaging should be 
perfect, and it might be well to ex¬ 
tend it round the toot. An inflamed 
bunion should be poulticed, pndLia&isr 
&hoes be worn. Iodine, tw^Ve grains; 
lard or spermaceti ointment, naif an 
ounce, makes a capital ointment for 
bimifns. It should be rubbed on 
gently twice orrthrice a day. 

*2427. Cure of Warts.— The 
easiest way to got rid of warts is to 
paie off the thickened skin which 
covers the prominent wart; cut it off 
by successive layers ; shave it till you 
eorne to the surface of the akin, and 
till you draw blood in two or three 
places. When you have thus denuded 
the surface of the skin, rub the part 
thoroughly over with lunar cmstic. 
One elective operation of this kind 
will generally destroy tlmwart; if not, 
cut off the black spot which has been 
occasioned by the caustic, and apply 
the causflc again, or acetic ctoid may be 
applied in order to get rid of it. 

2428. Corns. —Any remedy for 
theso painful growths, to be effectual, 
must include removal of the usual 
cause—pressure by tight or ill-fitting 
boots. Strong acetic acid may be 
used, but ,great cure is necessary in 
applying it, to avoid burning the 
adjacent parts, Sqft corns may ho 
cured by extract of lead. 

2429. A very Good Remedy for 
Corns is that known as “ Celandine,” 
which is harmless and easily applied. 
Any chemist will supply it. 

2430. To Cure Stings of Bees* 
and Wasps.—The sting of a bee is 
generally more virulent than that of a 
wasp, and with some people attended 
with very violent effects. The sting 
of a bee is barbed at the end, and 
is consequently always left in the 
wound; that of a wasp is poiutedonly, 
s<£ that the latter insect can sting 
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more than once, which a hee cannot [ 
do. When stung by « bee, let the 
sting be instantly pulled out; for the 
longer it remains in the wound, the 
deeper it will pierce, owing to its 
peculiar form, and emit more of the 
poison. Tbe sting is hollow, and the 
poison flows through it, which is the 
sole cause of the pain and inflammation. 

filling out of the sting should be 
done carefnlly, and with a steady, 
hand; for u any part of it breaks in, 
all remedies then, in a great measure, 
will be ineffectual. When th£>pting 
is extracted, suck the wounded part, «f 
possible, and very little inflammation 
if any, will ensue. If hartshorn drops 
are immediately afterwards rubbed on 
the part, the cure will he moie com¬ 
plete. 

2431. A Cure for Bee Stings, 
etc. —Among other simple remedies 
for this purpose, rubbing the part 
affected with sweet oil, the juice of 
onion, or the blue bag used in washing, 
slightly moistened, will bo found effi¬ 
cacious. 

f 2432. Tile Sting of a Nettle 

may be cured by rubbing the part with 
rosemary r mint, or sage leaves. Dock 
leaves are also said to supply an 
effectual remedy. 

2433. Arnica for Bites.—A 
correspondent of the Times says 
“ Noticing in your paper an account of, 
the death of a man from the bite of a 
cat, I beg to trouble you with the fol¬ 
lowing case, which occurred to myself 
about three weeks' 1 agoI took a 
strange dog hoifie, which produced 
consternation among the cats. One of 
them. I took up, to effect a recon¬ 
ciliation between her and the dog. In 
her terror, she bit me so severely on 
the first finger of the left hand, as not 
only to cause four of the teeth of her 
lower jaw to enter the flesh, hut so 
agonizing was her bit e that the pressure 
of her palate caused the finger to swell 
at the joint on the opposite side to 
where the lower tegth entered the 
finger, In a minute or two the pain 
was about as excruciating as anything 


I ever felt—certainly greater than^I 
have suffered from a wound. I got 
some tincture of arnica, diluted with 
about twelve times the quantify of 
water, and proceeded to bathe the 
finger well with it. In about half a 
minute the blood beg!Ui to flow freely, 
fhe pain ceased, and the swelling 
Abated, and up to this moment I have 
wad no further inconvenience or pain, 
even soreness.” 

11)2434. Cure for Burns,—Of all 
applications for a burn, there are none 
equal to a simple covering of common 
wheat flour. This is always at lidnd ; 
and while it requires no skill in using, 
it produces most astonishing effects. 
The moisture produced upon the sur¬ 
face of a slight or deep bum is at once 
absorbed by the flour, and forms a 
paste wnich shuts dut the air. As 
long as the fluid mutters continue flow¬ 
ing, they aio absorbed, and prevented 
from producing irritation, as they 
would do if kept from passing off by 
oily or rosinous applications, while 
the; greater the amount of those ab¬ 
sorbed by the flour, the thicker the 
protective covering. Another advan¬ 
tage of the flour covering is, that next 
to the surface it is kept moist and 
flexible. It can also bo readily washed 
off, without further irritation in re¬ 
moving. It may occasionally be 
washed off very carefully, when the 
srast that it forms has become dry, and 
a new covering be sprinkled on. 

2435. Remedy for Buraaand 
Scalds. —Tako chalk and linseed, or 
coibmon olive oil, and mix them in such 
proportions as will produce a compound 
as thick as thin honey; then add vinegar 
so B as to reduce it to the thickness of 
treacle; apply with a soft brush or* 
feather, and renew the application from* 
time # to time. Each renewal brings 
fresh relief, and a most grateful cool* 
ness#- If the in j iwy is severe, especially 
if it involve the chest, give ten drop* 
of laudanum to an adult, and repeat 
in an hour, and again a third time. To 
a child of ten years give, in, like man* 
ner, only three drops, but beware of 
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gmng any tO|tiu infant. This plan 
witn an inten^l stimulant, according 
to age, as brandy, or sal volatile, or both, 
should be at once adopted, until the 
arrivahof the medical attendant. 

2436, Lime-Water beaten up 
with sweet oil is ^excellent applica¬ 
tion for burns. 

2437a Pitting in Small Pox. J 

—The following is a simple process * 
that has been adopted most success-, 
fully, not only in cases of small pox/ 
in which it completely prevented p^iT 
ting, but in all eruptive diseases gene¬ 
rally,, such as measles, scarlatina, 
nettierash, chicken pox, &e., relieving 
the itching, tingling, and irritation of 
these complaints, and thereby afford¬ 
ing great relief, especially in the case 
of children. It consists in smearing 
the whole surface of the body, after 
the eruption is fairly out, with bacon 
fat"; and the simplest way of employing 
it is to boil thoroughly a small piece of 
bacon with the skirt on, and whan cold 
to cut off the skin with the fat ad¬ 


hering to it, which is to bo scored cross¬ 
wise with a knife, and then gently 
rubbed over the surface once, twice, or 
thrice a day, according to the extent «f 
the eruption and the recurrence of itch¬ 
ing and irritation. Another plan, prac¬ 
tised by Dr. Allshorn, of Edinburgh, is 
to mix three parts of oil with one of 
white wax, by heat, and w hile warm 
and fluid to mint over the face and neck 
with a camel-hair brush. As this cools 
and hardens it forms a mask, which 
effectt!&lly*excliides the air, and pre¬ 
vents pitting. It is said that if ligjit 
is admitted into the patient’s room 
through yellow blinds, so that the red 
and blue rays of the sun are excluded, 
jutting will be prevented. • 

2438. Cutaneous Eruptions. 
-*~The following mixture is very useful 
in all cutaneous eruptions: Ipecacu¬ 
anha wine, four drachms; flowers of 
sulphur, two drachma f tincture of T;ar- 
damoms, one ounce. Mix : one tea- 
fdbonfu! to be token three times a day, 
in a wineglassful of water, 

2432. Wash fbr a Blotched 


Face. — Bose water, three ounces: 
sulphate of zing, one drachm. Mix; 
wet the face with it, gently dry it, and 
then touch it over with cold cream, 
which also dry gently off. 

2440. Freckles. — To disperse 
them, take one ounce of lemon juice, a 
quarter of a drachm of powdered borax, 
and half a drachm of sugar,* mix, and 
let them stand a fe w days in a glass bottle 
till the liquor is fit for use, then rub it/ 
on the hands and face occasionally. 

2441. To Remove Freckles.— 
Dissolve, in half an ounce of lemon 
jui^e, ounce of Venice soap, and add 
a quarter of tin ftunce each of oil of 
biftcr almonds, and deliquated oil of 
tartar. Place this mixture in the sun 
till it acquires the consistency of oint¬ 
ment. When in this state add three 
drops of the < il of rhodium and keep it 
for use. Apply it to the face and hands 
in the manner following:—Wash the 
parts at night with elder-flower water, 
then anoint with the ointment. In 
the morning cleanse the skin by wash¬ 
ing it copiously in rose water. 

2442. Wash for Sunburn.—* 
Take two drachms of borax, one drachm 
of Homan alum, one drachm of cam¬ 
phor, half*an ounce of sugaP candy, 
and a pound of ox-gall. Mix and stir 
well for ten minutes or so, and repeat 
iluB stirring three or four times a day 
Tor a fortnight, till it appears clear and 
transparent. Strain through blotting- 
paper, and bottle lip for use. 

2443. Teething. —Young child¬ 
ren, whilst cutting their first set of 
teeth, often suffer severe constitutional 
disturbance. At first there is restless¬ 
ness and peevishness, w ith slight fever, 
but not unfrequently these are followed 
by convulsive*fits, as they are com¬ 
monly called, which are caused by the 
brain becoming irritated; and sometimes 
under this condition the child is either * 
cut off suddenly, or tho foundation of 
seridus mischief to the brain is laid. 
Tho remedy, or rather the safeguard 
against these frightful consequences, 
is trifling, safe,*and almost certain, 
and consists merly in lancing the awn 
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covering the tooth which is making its 
way through. . When teething is about 
it mtsy be known by the spittle con¬ 
stantly drivelling from the mouth and 
wetting the frock. The child has its 
fingers often in its mouth, and bites 
hard any suostanee it cun get hold of. 
If the gums be carefully looked at, the 
part whom the tooth is pressing up is 
Jt fty ollen and redder than usual ; and if 
the finger he pi eased on it the child 
shrinks and cries, showing that tlic 
gum is tender, When these symptoms 
occur, the gum should be lanced, and 
sometimes the tooth comes through |jhe 
next day, if near the surface ; but if 
not so far advanced the cut heals aiul 
a scar forms, which is thought by some 
objectionable, as rendering the passage 
of the tooth m ore d illi cult. Th is, how - 
ever, is not so, for the sear will give 
way much more easily than the uncut 
gum. If the tooth do not come 
through after two or throe days, the 
lancing may be repeated; and this is 
more especially needed if the child be 
very fractious, and seems in much pain, 
"Lancing tlv gams is further advan¬ 
tageous, because it empties the inflamed 
part of its blood, and so relieves the 
pain anefinflammation. The relief chil¬ 
dren experience in the course of two or 
three hours from the operation is often 
very remarkable, as they almost im- 


immersing it in boilinri water, 
cedaneuin is r be»t when . the d 


rater. S^e* 
cedaneuin is r be»t whdn . the decayed 
spots are very small, 

3446. Buccedaneum,—Take an 
old silver thimble, an old silvei coin, 
or other silver article, and with a very 
fine file convert iri-into filings. Sift 
through gauze, to separate the coarse 
Lfrom the fine particles. ^Takb the finer 
^■portion, and mix with sufficient quick¬ 
silver to form a stiff amalgam, and while 
y this state, fill the eavaties of decayed 
beet h. This is precisely the same as the 
-metallic amalgam used by all dentists. 
Caution .—As it turns black under the 
action of the acids of the mouth, it should 
be used sparingly for//wri teeth. Atooth 
should never bo filled while it is aching. 

2447. Rose Lipsalve.—i. Oil 
of almonds, three ounces; alkanet, 
half an ounce. Lei them stand to¬ 
gether iu a warm place, then strain. 
Molt one ounce and a half of white 
wax and half an ounce of spermaceti 
with fhe oil; stir * it fill it begins to 
thicken, and add twelve drops of otto 
of roses, ii. White wax, one ounce; 
almond oil, two ounces; alkanet, 
one drachm ; digest in a warm place, 
srir till sufficiently coloured, strain and 
stir in six drops of otto of roses. 

2448. Ventilating' Bedrooms. 

—A sheet of finely perforated zinc, 
substituted for a pane of glass in .one 
ot the upper squares of a chamber 
window, is the cheapest and best form 
of ventilator j there should not be - a 
bedroom without it. ,, x , 

2449. A Simple of 

Ventilation. —Get apiece of deal two 
two inches wide and one inch thick, and 
as long as tho width of the sashes of the 
window in which it is to l)e used. Care 
should he taken to ascertain the width 


mediately become lively and cheerful. 

2444. Cure for Toothache.— 1 " 
Two or three d#)ps of essential oil of 
cloves put upon a small «piece of lint 
or cotton wool, and placed in the hollow 
of the tooth, will he found to have the 
active power of caring the toothache 
without destroying the tooth oar in j tiring 
the gums. 

2445. Gutta Peroha Tooth- 


Stopping.— Since the introduction of 
gutta-perena, tho use of metallic suc- 
oedancum for filling decayed teeth has 
been superseded, especially in case* 
where the cavities are large. The gtitta- 
percha is inodorous, cheap, and cam be 
renewed as often as required. It is 
only necessary to softfcn it by warmth, 
either by holding it before a fire, or 


of the sashes exactly, which may be 
done by measuring along the top of 
the lower sash, from one side of the 
sash frame to the other. Raise 
the lower sash-Mlrop in the piece of * 
wood, -so that it rests on the bottom 
part of the window frame, the etfifl* 
being within the stops on either side, 
and then close the sash upon it. If 
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properly plano^. up, no draught, can 
enter between tne woc*i ahd the bottom 
of the sash; but the air can enter the 
room hi an upward direction, through 
the opbning between the top of the 
loVper sash and the bottom of the upper 
sash, any direct♦ftraught into the 
interior of the room being prevented 
by the position of the lower sash. 

2450. Bedclothes. —Tho per¬ 
fection of dress, for day or night, 
where warmth is tho purpose, is tha^ 
which confines around the body suF 
ficient of its own warmth, while it 
allows escape to the exhalations of tho 
skin. Where the body is allowed to 
bathe protractedly in its own \ apours 
we must expect an unhealthy effect 
upon tho skin. Where tjiere is too 
little allowance for ventilation, insen¬ 
sible perspiration k> checked, and some¬ 
thing analogous to fever supervenes ; 
foul tongue, ill taste, and lack of 
morning appetite betray tho evil. 

2451. Vapouf Baths may he 
made by putting boiling water in a 
pan, and placing a cane-bottom chair 
m the pan, the patient sitting upon it, 
enveloped from head lo loot m a 
blanket covering the hath. Sulphus, 
spirit, medicinal, herbal, and other baths 
may be obtained in the same manner. 
They should not he taken except under 
medical advice. 

2452. Vapour Bath at Home. 

—“Another equally easy but far more 
effectual method of procuring a vapour 
bath .Rfkhome is to attach one end of a 
pieceor gutta-percha tubing to the spout 
of a kettle on the fire, and to introdqpe 
the other end below the chair, on which 
the person who requires the bath is 
sitting, enveloped m a blanket as 
described above. • 

2452. Hot Water.—In bruises, 
fiot water is the most efficacious, both 
by means of Insertion and fomentation. 
In removing pain, and totally pre¬ 
venting discoloration* and stiffness. 
It has the same effect after a blow, 
if should b® applied as quickly as 
pbsfcilyte,.and as betas it can be borne. 
The efficacy of hot tfater in preventing 


the ill effects of fatigue is too well- 
known to requirp notice. 

2454. Thinning* the Blood.— 
It is desirable to consider the means of 
thinning the blood, when it has been 
deprived, by too profuse transpiration 

I in hot, dry winds, of its aqu',: as par- 
j tides, and rendered thick and viscid. 
J Water would easily supply t^is want of 
fluidity if it wore r-apable of mingling 
. with the blood when in this state", 
acid matter cannot 1 1 ultiny.tely com¬ 
bined with the blood when tire body 
is in this state, in order to find a 
menstivftim by which water may bo 
rendered capable of combining ulti¬ 
mately with tbo blood, of remaining 
long in combination with it, and of 
; thinning it, wo must mix it with a 
substance possessing tho property of a 
soap, and consequently fit to dissolve 
viscous matters, and make them unit® 
with water. The soap must contain 
but little salt, that it may not increase 
the thirst of the pinched throat. It 
must not have a disagreeable taste, 
that it may be possible to drink a con¬ 
siderable quantity of it: .and it must* 
be capable of recruiting the strength 
without overloading the stomach. 
Now all th^se qualities arc to ke found 
in the yolk of egg. No beverage, 
therefore, is more suitable (whilst it 
is very agreeable) for hot, dry weather 
than one composed of the yolk of au egg 
beaten up with a little sugar according 
to taste, and mixed with a quart of 
cool spring pr filtered* water, half a 
glass of Moselle or any other Rhenish 
wine, and some lem8n*iuice. The wine, 
however, may be omitted, and only 
tho lemon juice be used; in like maimer, 
hartshorn shavings boiled in water may 
bo substituted for the yolk of egg. 
Equal quantities of beef tea and whey 
are good for delicate infants'. 

2455. Beverage for Hot 
Weather. —The yolk of eggs beaten 
up, "lump sugar (to taste), Rhenish 
wine or not, citric aoid powdered, or 
tartame acid (small quantity, exact 
quantity soon found); one or two 
drops of essence of lemon on a lump 
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of sugar, to make it mix readily with of most chemists, is sp_„ 4 

the water; one quarteof water. This to enable persons to have a ealt-wateT 
is really an excellent, agreeable, and, bath at home, 
without the wine, an inexpensive 2459. Change the Wa^er in 
beverage. which Leeches are kept.— Once 

2456. To Ascertain the State a month in winte^ and once a week in 
of the Lungs. —Persons desirous of summer, is sufficiently often, unless the 
ascertaining the true state of their lungs water becomes discoloured gr bloody, 
should draw in as much breath as they jc when it should bo changed every day. 
conveniently can, they are then toj> Either clean pond water or clean ram 
count as far as they are able, in a slqw V, water should be employed, 
and audibii voice, without drawing in i 2460. Damp Linen. —Few things 
more breath. The number of seconds are attended with more serious conse- 


they can continue counting tt must be’ 
carefully observed; in cases of con¬ 
sumption the time does not exceed ten, 
and is frequently less than six seconds ; 
in pleurisy and pneumonia it ranges 
from nine to four seconds. When the 
lungs are in a sound condition, the 
time will range as high as from twenty 
to thirty-five seconds. 

2467. To Avoid Catching 
Cold. —Accustom yourself to the use 
of sponging with cold water every 
morning on first getting out of bed. It 
should be followed by a good deal of 
Tubbing wPh a wet towel. It has 
considerable effect in giving tone to 
the skin, and maintaining a proper 
action iff it, and thus proves a safe¬ 
guard to the injurious influence of cold 
and sudden changes of temperature. 
Sir Astley Cooper said, “The methodf 
hy which I have preserved my own 
health are—temperance, early rising,* 
and sponging the body every morning 
with cold water,* immediately after 
etting out of bed^a practice which 

have adopted fo-'thirty years without 
ever catching cold.” 

2458. How to Prepare Arti¬ 
ficial Sea-Water. —In each gallonof 
river or rain water dissolve about six 
ounces of sea-salt, either hy stirring it 
or suspending it in the water in a lmen 
or muslin bag. It dissolves as readily 
in cold as in hot water. Sea-salt is 
produced by evaporation of sea-water. 
Common Balt is sometimes supplied bn 
place of it; but the genuine sea-salt, 
manufactured hy wtfll-known firms, 
which can be procured of any grocer or 


quences than sleeping in damp linen. 
Persons are frequently assured that 
the sheets have been at a fire for many 
hours, but the question is as to what 
sort, of fire, and whether they have 
been properly turned, so that every 
part has been exposed to the fire. The 
fear of creasing th/linen, we know, 
prevents many from unfolding it, so aB 
to be what we consider sufficiently 
aired : but health is of more importance 
than appearances; with gentleness there 
need be no fear of want of neatness. 

2461. Dried Orange Peel added 
to camomile flowers, in the proportion 

[ of half the quantity of the flowers, 
improves the tonic. 

2462. Gingerbread Aperient. 
—Gingerbread, made with oatmeal or 
with barley flour, is a very agreeable 
aperient for children. Beware of giving 
children medicines too frequently. 

2463. Cod Liver Oil.—This 
very beneficial drug, tormeily so un¬ 
popular on account ot its rank odour 
an l nauseous taste, has of late years 
largely increased in consumption 
through the skilful manipulations of 
modern science in its preparation, 
whereby both the smell and the flavour 
haVe been almost entirely removed,* 
rendering it capable of being taken by, 
oven the most delicate stomach. It is 
extremely efficacious in cases of con¬ 
sumption and debility, checking the 
emaciation, regulating the appetite, 
and restoring vitality, Coffee, netr~, 
milk, and orange wine, whichever the 
patient may fancy, are among the best 
mediums for taking the oil. * 
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12464. CatuomileFlowers should 
be gathered on a fi*e Hay, and dried 
upon a tray placed in the sun. All 
herbs for medicinal purposos and uses 
should be treated in the same manner. 

2465. Decoction of Sarsapa¬ 
rilla. —Take foiweonnces of the root, 
slice it down, put the slices into four 
pints of wqjter, and simmer for fou; 
hours. Take out (he sarsaparilla, an*l 
beat it into a mash; put it into the 
liquor again, and boil down to tv o 
pints, then strain and cool the liquor, 
J)ose, a wineglassful three times a day? 
T7se~to purify the blood after a course 
of mercury ; or, indeed, whenever any 
taint is given to the constitution, viti¬ 
ating the blood, and producing eruptive 
affections. 

2466. Preston Salts. —Take of 

sal-ammoniac and salts of tartar of each 
about two ounces j pound up the sal- 
ammoniac into small bits, and mix 
them gently with the salts of tartar. 
After being well mixed, add a fe*v drops 
of oil of lavender, sufficient to scent, 
and also a little musk; stop up in a 
glass bottle, and when required for use, 
add a few drops of water, or spirits of 
hartshorn, when you will immediately 
have strong smelling salts. The musk 
being expensive, may be omitted, as 
the salts will be good without it. Any 
person can for a few pence obtain these 
ingredients at any druggist’s, and they 
will make salts, which, to buy pro* 
pared, would cost, at the l&ist, eigh¬ 
teen pence. * 

2467* Destruction of Sate.— 
The following receipt for the destruction 
originated with Dr. Ure, and is highly 
recommended as the best known means 
of getting rid of these most obnoxious 
_ and destructive vermin.—Melthog’s-b&rd 
* in a bottle plunged in water, heated to 
•about 150 degrees of Fahrenheit; intro¬ 
duce into it "half an ounce of phosphorus 
for every pound of lard; then add a pint 
of proof spirit, or whisky ; cor I the 
bottle firmly after its contents have 
*lecn heated to 150 degrees, taking 
it at the same time out of the water, 
pud agitate smartly’till the phosphorus 


becomes uniformly diffused, forming a 
milky-looking^iquid. This liquid, be¬ 
ing cooled, will afford a white com¬ 
pound of phosphorus and lard, from 
which the spirit spontaneously separates, 
and may be poured off to be used again 
for the same purpose, but not for drink¬ 
ing, for none of it enters into the com¬ 
bination, but it merely sojwei to com¬ 
minute the phosphorus, and diffuse it in 
very small particles through the lard. 
*This compound, on being v armed very 
gently, may be poured out into a mix- 
tuie of wheat flour and sugar, incor¬ 
porated therewith, and then flavoured 
with oil oFihod#um, or not, at pleasure. 
The flavour may be varied with oil of 
aniseed, &c. This dough, being made 
into pellets, is to belaid into rat-holes. 
By its luminousness in the dark, it 
attracts their notice, and being agreeable 
to (heir palates and noses, it is readily 
eaten, and proves certainly fatal. 

2468. To Kill Slugs.- Take a 
quantity of cabbage leaves, and either 
put them into a warm oven, or heat 
them before the fire till they get quite 
soft; then mb them with^unsalted DUt- 
tcr, or any kind of fresh dripping, and 
lay them in places infested with slugs. 
In a few fiours the leaves wilt be found 
covered wiih snails and slugs, which 
may then, of course, be destroyed in any 
way the gardener may think fit 

2469. To Destroy Slugs. 

Slugs are very voracious, and their 
ravages often do considerable damage, 
not only to the kitchen garden, but to 
the flower- beds also. If, now and then, 
a few slices of turnip be put about the 
beds/on a summer or autumnal even¬ 
ing, the slugs will congregate thereon, 
and may be destroyed. 

2470. Tk> Exterminate Bee. 
ties.—i. Flace a few lumps of un- 
slaked lime where they frequent. • 

ii. Set a dish >t or trap containing a 
little beer or syrup at the bottom, and 
pldbe a few sticks slanting against its 
sides, so as to form a sort of gangway 
for the beetles to climb up it, when they 
will go headlong' into Che bait set, for 
them. 
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iHTlIia? espial weights of red lead, 
sugar, and dour, and place it nightly 
near thek haunts. ThiS mixture, made 
into sheets, forms the beetle wafers 
sold at the oil shops. 

53471. To Kill Cockroaches.— 

A teacupful of well-bruised plaster of 
Paris, mixed with double the quantity distributed freely among the clothes. 

tt . 1 ’I i 1'iiV * ■■ * ■% * v m ..... m 


away the smell of the camphor- If the 
fur has long hdlr,,aibeaT or fox, add to 
the camphor an equal quantity' of black 
pepper in powder. 

2475. To get Fid of Moths.— 

i. Procure shavings of cedar wood, and 
enclose in muslin hg.gs, which can be 


of oatmeal, to which a little sugar may 
be added, although this last-named in¬ 
gredient is not essential. Strew it on 
Sie floor, or in the chinks where they 
frequent. 

2473. Earwig’S are very destruc¬ 
tive insects, their favourite foofiJbeing 
the petals of roses, pinks, dahlias, and 
other flowers. They may be caught by- 
driving stakes into the ground, and 
placing on each an inverted flower-pot, 
for the earwigs will climb up and take 
refuge under the pot, when they may 
ho taken out and killed. Clean bowls 
of tobacco-pipes, placed in like manner 
on the tops of smaller sticks, are very 
good traps : or very deep holes may be 
made in the ground with a crowbar, 
into which they will fall, and may Jio 
destroyed by boiling water. 

2473. To Destroy Ants.—Drop 
some quicklime on the mouth of their 
nest, and,wash it in with boiling water; 
or dissolve some camphor in spirits of 
wine, then mix with water, and pour 
into their haunts; or tobacco-water, 
which has been found effectual”. "“They 
are averse to strong scents. Camphor, 
or a sponge saturated with creosote, 
will prevent their infesting a cupboard. 
To prevent their climbing up trees, 
place’a ring of tav about the trunk, or 
a circle of rag moistened occasionally 
with creosote. 

2474. To Prevent Moths. —In 

the month of April or May, beat yo 
fur garments well with a small cane or 
^elastic stick, then wrap them up in linen, 
without pressing the fur too hard, and 
put betwixt the folds some camphor in 
small lumps; then put your firs m this 
Stato in boxes well closed. W hen the 
furs,ard wanted for use, beat them well 


n. Procure shavings 0 oi camphor 
Hvood, and enclose in bags. 

■ iii. Sprinkle pimento (allspice) ber¬ 
ries among the clothes. 

*iv. Sprinkle the clothes with the 
-seeds of the musk plant. 

v. To destroy the eggs, when depo¬ 
sited in woollen cloths, &c., use a solu-, 
tion of acetal e of potash in spirits of 
rosemary, fifteen grains to the pint. 

2476. Bugs.—Spirits of naphtha 
rubbed with & small painter’s brush into 
every part of a bods^ad is a certain 
way of getting rid of hugs, The mat¬ 
tress and binding of the bed should be 
examined, and the tame process at¬ 
tended, to, as they - generally harbour 
more in these parts than in the bed¬ 
stead. Three pennyworth of naphtha 
is sufficient for one bed. 

2477. Bug poison. — Proof 

spirit, one pint; camphor, two ounces; 
oil of turpentine, four ounces ; corro¬ 
sive sublimate, one ounce, Mix. A 
correspondent says, “I have been 
for a long time troubled with hugs, 
and never could get rid of them 
by any clean and expeditious method, 
until a friend t/»ld me to suspend a 
small bag of camphor to the. bed, just 
in the centre, overhead. 1 did eo, 
and the enemy 7 -was most effectually 
repulsed, and has not made his appear¬ 
ance since—not even for a reconnais¬ 
sance ! ” This is a simple method of 1 
getting rid of these pests, and is worth 
a trial to see if it be - effectual in other 
cases. 1 ■’ » 

2478. Mixture for Destroying 
Flies.—Infusion of quassia, one pint; 
browii sugar, feut* ounces ? ground 
pepper, two ounces. To be well mixed 




together, and put in small - shmloW" 
as before, and expose „tt$m for twenty- dishes when required: 
four hours to the air, which will take , 2479. Tq Pe-stroy* Flies m'a 
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tooli, take half^a teaspocudful of black 
pepper in powder, one teaspoonful of 
brown sugar, and one table spoonful of 
cream, ^iuix them well together, and 
place them in the room on. a plate, where 
the flies are troublesome, and they will 
soon disappear. • 

248.0.^Flies.—Cold green tea, very 
strong, and sweetened wfith sugar, wff', 
wnen set about the room in saucers, 
attract flies and destroy them. 

2481, Inks. — There are many 
receipts published for making ink; the* 
following is as useful and economical a 
mode Of producing good ink as any of 
them:— 

2482. Dr. Ure’s Ink. — For 
twelve gallons of ink take twelve 
pounds of bruised galls, fiw: pounds of 
gum, five pounds of green sulphate of 
iron, and twelve gallons of rain-water. 
Boil the galls with nine gallons of the 
water for three hours, adding fresh 
water to supply that lost in vapour; 
let the decoction settle, and dr<fw off 
thd clear liquor. Add to it the gum, 
previously dissolved in one ami a half 
gallons of water ; dissolve the green 
vitriol separately in one and a' half 
gallons of water, and mix the whole. * j 

2488. Ink Powder is formed of 
the dry ingredients for ink, powdered 
and mixed. Powdered galls, two 
poqnds; powdered green vitriol, one 

5 ound; powdered gum, eight ounces, 
’wo ounces of this mixture wjll make 
one pint of ink. Cost: (galls, Is. 4d. 
per poun<^; green vitriol, Id. per 
pound; powdered gum, Is. 5d. per 
pound. • 

2484. Bed Writing Ink.—Best 
ground Brazil wood, four ounces ; di¬ 
luted acetic acid, one pint; alum, half 
an Ounce. Boil the ingredients slowly 
uv an enamelled vessel for one hour, 
etiain, and add an ounce of gum. 

2485. Marking Ink without 
Preparation. — TT^re are several 
receipts for this ink, but the following 
«%sald to be one of the best of its 
kind .‘—Dissolve separately, one ounce 
of nitrate of, silver, and one and a half 
ounce of best washing soda in distilled 


or raid water. Mix the solutions, and 
collect and wash the precipitate in a 
filter; whilst still moist, rub it up in 
a marble or Wedgwood mortar with 
three drachms of tartaric acid; add two 
ounces of distilled water, mix six 
drachms of whito sugar, and tea 
-drachms of powderol gum arabic, half 
,*an ounce of archil, and watar to make 
up six ounces in measure. 

.2486. Ink for Zinc Garden 
Labels.—Verdigris, one q^nce; sal- 
ammoniac, oaeounce; lampblack, half 
an ounce : water, half a pint. Mix in 
an^iar then ware mortar, without using 
a metal spatula * Directions .—To be 
shaken before use, and used with a 
clean quilt pen, on blight zinc. Note — 
Another kind of ink for zinc is also 
used, made of chloride of platinum, 
five grains, dissolved in one ounce of 
distilled or rain wnt*-r; but the first, 
which is much less expensive, answers 
perfectly, if used as directed, on clean 
bright zinc. 

2486* ManifoldWriting. —The 
demand for a rapid and simple method 
of multiplying letters, circulars, &c.,* 
has led in recent years to the inven¬ 
tion of several ingenious processes. 
So few copies are obt finable by the 
ordinary reporters’ system of sheets of 
tissue paper, or “flimsy,” interleaved 
«fith sheets of prepared black paper, 
that various kinds of “ graphs ” have 
‘been produced, by which upwards of a 
hundred, and in some cases many 
more, copies may be produced from 
one writing. Th? “ graph ” process 
usually consists transferring a 
writing made in an anilihe dye on to a 
gelatine surface, from which, by the 
applicat ion of successive sheets of paper, 
subjected to a*smoothing pressure by 
the hand, a number of copies may be 
obtained, in a manner very similar to 
the ordinary lithographic process. All 
tho^p which may be classed as “ gela¬ 
tine transfer ” processes are, however, 
opfcn to the objection that, after a 
certain number of copies* the colour 
grows very faint? Some other methods 
of manifold writing, such as the 
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Edison, the Tryjjograph, the Cycle- get between them; thte film of iifter- 
style, &e. (by which ^,000 copies can posed air emmet be removed; < and 
be taken from one wilting), do not thus, however firmly we press" the 
possess this fault, being based on a edges of a broken cup together, it 
principle of a fine stencil on prepared remains cracked china still. 1 "' The 
paper,' and squeezing ink through the cohesion between the particles of the 
minute perforations on to a sheet of cement is very fmieh less than the 
paper fixed underneath. The writing adhesion of the cement to other bodies ; 
Hi these stencil systems, however, has \ and if tom apart, the oennected joint 
a “ dotty” and broken appearance, | gives way, not by the loosening of the 
displeasing to many eyes—tho Cydo- adhesion, but by the layer of cement 
style beinir, peihups, least faulty in fitting down the centre. Hence 
this respect. For those who w ould the important rule that tho less cement 
like to make a gelatine “ graph,” we in a joint the stronger it is. To unite 
append the following recipe : — Six bioken substances with a thick cement 
parts by weight of * pure glycerine, is disadvantageous, the object being 
four parts by weight of water, two to bring the surfaces as closely together 
parts of barium sulphate, and one as possible. The general principles 
part of sugar. Mix thorn, und let that ought always to be borne in mind 
them soak for twenty-four hours; having bem mentioned, the manu- 
then melt at a gentle heat, stir until fucture and uses of ’some of the more 
thoroughly mixed, and pour the com- useful cements inav be described, 
position into a tray. .Any chemist , 2488. Mouth Glue.—The very use- 
will supply an aniline dye for the ink. fill jrepaiation sold under this title 
2487, Cements. -TheternT'cemeuf” is meiely a thin cake of soluble glue, 
includes all those substances employed which, when moistened -■ with the 
for the purpose of causing the adhesion tongue, furnishes a ready means of 
of two or m^re bodies, whether origin- uniting papers, &c. It is made by dis¬ 
ally separate, or divided by an aci- solving one pound of fine glue or gela- 
dental fracture. As the various sub- t'uein water, nndaddinghalf a pound of 
stances That may require cementing brown sugar, boiling the whole until it 
differ very much in texture, &c., a is sufficiently thick to become solid on 
number ot cements possessed of very cooling; it is then pouri d into moulds, 
different properties are required, bccausQ.,| or on a slab slightly greased, and cut 
a cement that answers admirably _ into the required shape when cool, 
under one set of circumstances mayS (See Liqjjid Glue, No, 2491.) 
be perfectly useless in others. The ’ 2489. Pffste is usually made by 
general principles upon which the sue- rubbing up flour with cold water, and 
cess or failure of cementing usually boiling; i! a little alum is mixed before 
depends areTk* different parts of a boiling it is much improved, being less 
solid are held together by an attraction clammy, working nioie freely in the 
between their several particles, which brush, and thinner, a lesi quantity is 
is termed the attraction of cohesion, required, and it is therefore stronger. 
This attraction acts only when the If‘'required in large quantity, as for* 
particles are in the closest possible papering rooms, it may be made by* 

1 contact; even air must not be between mixing one quartern of flour, one quar¬ 
tern. -If, after breaking any sub- ter p<#and of alum, and a little warm 
stance, we could bring the particles wat^r; when mixed, the requisite 
into as close a contact as before, and quantity of boiling water should be 
perfectly exclude the air, they would poured on whilst the mixture is beinf* 
re-unite, and be as strongly connected stirred. Paste is only adapted to 
as ever. Bnt in geneiftl this is impos- cementing paper; when used n should 
sible: small particles of grit and dust spread on one side of the paper, 
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whilh shouldth'n be folded with the 
pasted side inwards, $pi<? allowed to 
remain a few minutes before being 
opened and used; this swells the paper, 
and perlluts its being more smoothly 
and securely attached. If kept for a 
few days, paste becorttes mouldy, and 
after a short time putrid; this incon¬ 
venience iffay he obviatod by the use 
of— 

2400. Permanent Paste, made 

by adding to each half-pint of flour 
paste without alum, bitten giains of 
corrosive sublimate, previously rubbed 
to powder in a mortar, the whole to bo 
well mixed; this, if prevented from 
drying, by being kept in a covered pot, 
remains good any length of time, and 
is therefore convenient; huj unfortu¬ 
nately it is extremely poisonous, 
though its excess holy nauseous taste 
would prevent its being swallowed 
accidentally. It possesses tlio great 
advantage of not being liable to the 
attacks of insects. * • 

2401. Liquid Glue.—The liquid 
glue of the shops is made by dissolving 
shellac in water, by boiling it along 
with borax, which possesses the pecu¬ 
liar property of causing the solution* 
of the resinous lac. This preparation 
is convenient from its cheapness and 
freedom from smell; but it gives way 
if exposed to long-continued damp, 
which that made with naphtha resists. 

2492. Common Glue.—Of the 
use of common glue very little deed be 
said; it should always be® prepared in 
a glufipot double vessel, to pre¬ 
vent its being burned, which injures jj; 
very materially. The chief objection 
to the use of this contrivance is, that 
it renders it impossible to heat the glue 
in the inner vessel to the boiling pomtg 
this, however, can be obviated by em¬ 
ploying in the outer vessel some liquid 
which boils at a higher temperature 
than ^puro water, such as a saturated 
solution of salt (made by adding ohe- 
tinrd as much, salt as water). This 
bops at 224° jFahr., 12° above the 
heat of boiling water, and enables the 
glue, in the inner vessel to bo heated to 


a much higher temperature than "when 
pure water is empjpyed. If a saturated 
solution of nitre is used, the tempera* 
ture rises still higher. 

2493. Diamond Cement.— 
Soak isinglass in water till it is soft; 
then dissolve it in the smallest possible 
quantity of proof spirit, by the aid of 
H gentle heal; in two ounces of this 
mixture dissolve ten grains of ammo- 
niacum, and whi st still liquid add 
half a drachm of mastic, dissolved in 

Jithree drachms of rectified sfUrit; stir 
well together, and put into small 
bottles foi-«sale* Directions for Use .— 
Liqflefy the cement by plunging the 
bottle in hot water, and use it directly. 
The cement improves the oftener tho 
bottle is thus warmed; it resists the 
action of wator and moisture perfectly. 

2494. Bice Flour Cement.— 

An excellent cement may be made from 
rice flour, which is at present used for 
that purpose in China and Japan. It, is 
only necessary to mix the rice flour 
intimately with cold water, and gently 
simmer it over a fire, when it readily 
forms a delicate and durable cement, * 
not only answering all the purposes of 
common pasto, but admirably adapted 
for joining together paper, cards, &c., 
in forming the various beautiful ana 
tasteful ornaments which afford much 
employment and amusement to the 
Italics. When made of the consistence 
q» plaster-cl.ij', models, busts, bas- 
reliovos, &c., may,be formed of it; 
and tbe articles, when *dry, are sus¬ 
ceptible of hifth polish, and are verv 
durable. V 

2485. The White of an Egg;, N 
well beaten with quicklime, and a 
small quantity of very old cheese, 
forms an excellqpt s ubstitute forcement, 
when wanted in a hurry, either for 
broken china or old ornamental glass¬ 
ware. 

2496. Cement for Broken 
China, Glass, &c.—This cement 
being nearly colourless, possesses ad* 
vantages which liquid glue and other 
cements do not*—Dissolve half an 
ounce of gum acacia in a wineglass of 
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boiling water; add plaster of Paris 
sufficient to form a* thick paste, and 
apply it with a brush to the parts 
required to be cemented together. 

2497. Lime and Egg- Cement 
is frequently made by moistening the 
edges to be united with white of egg, 
dusting on some lime from a piece of 
muslin, and bringing the edges into 
contact. A much better mcde is to 
slake some freshly-buined lime with a 
small quantity of boiling water; this 
occasions it to fall into a very line dry 
powder, if excess of water hf\s not been 
added. The white ot egg used sh*uld 
be intimately and thoroughly mixed, by 
beating with an equal bulk of water, 
and the slaked lime added to the mix¬ 
ture, so as to form a thin paste, which 
should be used speedily, as it soon sets. 
This is a valuable cement, possessed of 
gnat strength, and capable of with¬ 
standing boiling water. Cements made | 
with lime and blood, scraped cheese, or 
curd, may be regarded as inferior 
%arietios of it. 

2498. White Lead as Cement. 


employed by instrurbent makers for 
cementing gW! to metals, and which is 
very cheap, aud exceedingly useful for 
a variety of purposes, is madqby melt¬ 
ing five parts of black rosin, one part 
of yellow wax, , and then stirring in 
gradually one p&t of red ochre or 
Venetian red, m line powder, and pin* 
viously well dried. This cement re¬ 
quires to bo melted before use, and it 
adheres better if the objects to which 
it is applied are warmed. 

/ 2502. A Soft Cement for 
Corks.—A soft cement, of a some* 
wh it similar character to that just dcs- 
cri bed, is useful for covering the corks 
of preserved fruit, and other bottles. 
It is made by melting yellow wax with 
an equal quantity of rosin, or of com¬ 
mon turpentine (not. oil of turpentine, 
but the lesin), using the latter for a 
very soft cement, mid stirring in, as 
before, some dried Venetian rtd. 

2503. Mastic Cement.—This is 
employed lor making a superior coating 
to insido walls, but must not bo con* 
founded with the resin mastic. It'is 


*'—Cracked vessels of earthenware and 
glass may often be usefully, though not 
ornamentally, repaired by, white lead 
spread &n strips of calico, and secured 
with binds of twine. 

2499. Mann© Glue.—In point 
of strength, all ordinary cements yield 
the palm to Jeffery’s Patent Marinp. 
fllue, a compound of India-rubber, 
shellac, and coal-tar naphtha. Small 
quantities can be purchased at most of 
the tool warehouses, at cheaper rates 
than it can be luade. The colour of 
this glue, however, prevents its being 
much used. 

2500. Coaguline. —An exceed¬ 
ingly strong, and at the same time a 
transparent and colourless cement is 
made by Messrs. Kay Brothers, of 
Stockport, and is sold by most fancy 
stationers and chemists under the name 
of Coaguline. It is easily' and quickly 
applied, and will be found extremely 
serviceable in repairrag glass, cbina, 
and stone articles, *' It is inexpensive. 

8501, fted Cement which is 


made by mixing twenty parts of well* 
washed and sifted sharp sand with two 
parts of litharge and one of freshly 
burned and slaked quicklime, in fine 
dry powder. This is made into a 
putty, by mixing with linseed oil. It 
sets in a few hours, having the appear¬ 
ance of light stone; and we mention it, 
as it may be frequently employed with 
advantage iie repairing broken stone* 
work (as steps), by filling up the 
missing pails. The employment of 
Homan cement, plaster, &c., for 
masonry work, hardly comes within 
the limits ot Domestic Manipulation. 

2504. Cement for Leather 
altd Cloth.—An adhesive material 
for uniting the parts of boots and shoe** 
and for the seams of articles of cloth - 
ing, r may be made thus:—Take one 
pound of guttapercha, four ounces of 
India rubber, two ounces of pitch, one 
ounce of shellac, two ounces of o&f 
The ingredients are to be melted toge¬ 
ther, and used hot. 

2505. Birdlime. — ‘‘Take any 
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qmlutity of Kn'eed oil, sav half a pint; 
put it into an old p§t, nr any vessel 
thatfwiU stand the tire without breaking 
—the vessel must not be more than one- 
third fill; put it on a slow fire, stir it 
occasionally until it thickens as much 
as required; this «*ill be known by 
cooling the stick in water, and trying it 
f with the lingeus. It is best to make it 
rather harder than lor use. Then pou 
it into cold water. It can be brought, 
back to the consistency required with a 
little AflBhangcl tar. 

2506. Anglo-Japanese Work. 
—This is fur elegant and ea.-y domestic 
art, Take yellow' withered leaves, 
dissolve gum, black paint, copal var¬ 
nish, &c. Any articles, such as an old 
tea-caddy, flower-pots, ^re-screens, 
screens of all descriptions, worlc-boxes, 
&c,, may be ornamented with these 
simple materials. Select perfect leaves 
dry and press them between the leaves 
of books j mb the surface of the 
article to l© ornamented will# fine 
sand paper,cthen give it a oont of fine 
black paint, which should be procured 
mixed nt a colour shop. When thy 
rub smooth with puiuice-stonc, and 
give two other coats. Dry. Arrange 
leaves in any manner and variety, ac¬ 
cording to taste. Gum the leaves on 
the under side, and press them upon 
their places. Then dissolve some 
isinglass in hot water, and brush it 
over the work. Dry. (five three coats 
of copal varnish, allowing a in file time 
for each coat to dry. Articles thus 
ornamented last for years, and are very 
pleasing. 

2507. Ornamental Leather 
Work. —An excellent imitation of 
carved oak, suitable for frames, boxes, 
yases, and ornaments in endless variety, 
maj be made of a description of leather 
cfllled basil. The art consists in simply 
cutting out this material in imitation 
of natural objects, and in impressing 
upon it by simple tools?, either witl? or 
^ithout the aid of heat, such marks 
om characteristics as are necessary to 
the imitation. The rules given with 
regard to the imitation of leaves and 


flowers apply to ornamental leather 
work. Begin ^ifh a simple object, 
and proceed by degrees to those that 
are more complicated. Cnt out an ivy 
or an oak leaf, and impress the veins 
upon it; then arrange these in groups, 

, and affix them to frames, or otherwise. 
LThe tools required are ivory or steel 
'points of various sizes, punches, and 
1 tin shapes, such as are used for con¬ 
fectioner}'. The points may be made 
oilt of the handles of old toorti-brushes, 
Before cutting out the lcavefrlie leather 
1 should bo well soaked in water, until 
it is quite- pliable. When dry, it will 
retain the artisti* shape. Leaves and 
st^ns are fastened together by means 
of liquid glue, and varnished with any 
of the drying varnishes, or with sealing- 
w ax dissolved to a suitable consistency 
in spirits of wine. Wire, cork, gutta¬ 
percha, bits of stems of trees, &c.,nmy 
severally be used to aid in the forma¬ 
tion of groups of buds, flowers, seed- 
vessels, kc. 

2508. Black Paper Patterns. 

— Mix some lamp-black with sweet oil.. 
With a piece of flannel eoeger sheets of* 
writing-paper with the mixture ; dab 
the paper dry with a bit of fine linen. 
When usitfg, put the black *ide on 
another sheet of paper, and fasten the 
corners together with small pins. Lay 
on the back of the black paper the pat¬ 
tern to be drawn, and go over it with 
fell? point of a steel drawing pencil: the 
black will then leave the impression of 
the pattern on the undersheet, on which 
you may draw it. with ink. 

2502. Pattern® on Cloth or 
Muslin are drawn with a pen dipped 
in stone blue, a bit of sugar and a 
little water; wet to the consistence 
wanted. • 

2510. Feather Flowers: Ma¬ 
terials. —Procure the best white swan 
or goose feathers; have hem plucked 
off the fowl with care not U ticak the 
web? free them from do a a, except 
a small quantity on the shaft of the 
feather. Get also a little fine wire, 
different sizes; a few skeins of fine 
floss silk, some good cotton w ool or 
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wadding, a reel of No. 4= Moravian 
cotton, a skein of Indian silk, some 
starch and gum for pastes, and a pair 
of small sharp scissors, a few sheets of 
coloured silk paper, and sorno water 
colours. 

2511. Patterns for Petals.— 

Having procured two good specimen \ 
of the flower you wish to imitate, 
carefully pull off the petals of one, and, 
with S' piece of tissue paper, cut out 
the shape* pf each, taking cave to ileave 
the shaft of the feather at least half an 
inch longer than the petal of J;he flower. 
Carefully bend the_ feather with,, the 
thumb and finger to the proper shqpe ; 
mind not to break the web. 

2512. Stem and Heart of a 
Flower. —Take a piece of wire six 
inches long ; across the top lay a small 
piece of cotton wool, turn the wire 
over it, and wind it round until it is 
the six© of the heart or centre of the 
flower you are going to imitate. If a 
single flower, covor it with paste or 
velvet of the proper colour, and round 
it must bo arranged the stamens; these 
are made fiuo Indian silk, or feathers 
may he used for this purpose. After 
the pej^ls h ave been attached, the silk 
or feather is dipped into gum, and 
then into the farina . Place the petals 
round, one at time, and wind them 
on with Mo ravian cotton, No. 4. Ar¬ 
range them as nearly like the flower 
you have for a copy as possible. Cut 
the stems of < the feathers even, and 
then make th e calyx cf fwithers, cut 
like the pattern oj, natural flower. For 
the small flowdrs the calyx is made 
with paste. Cover the stems with 
paper or silk the same as the flowers; 
the paper must be cut in narrow strips, 
about a Quarter of an inch wide. 

, 2513. Pastes of Calyx, Hearts, 
and Buds of Flowers. —Take com¬ 
mon white starch and mix it with gum 
water until it is the substance o£ thick 
treacle j colour it with the dyes used 
for the feathers, and keep It fronf the 
air. 

2514. To make the Farina.— 
Use common ground rice, mixed into a 


stiff paste rath any dye; dry it before 
the fire, ana $hen quite hard, pound 
it to a fine powder. The buds, berries, 
and hearts of some double flowers are 
made with cotton wool, wound around 
wire, moulded to the shape with thumb 
and finger. SmSffth it over with gum 
water, and when dry, cover, the buds, 
berries, or calyx with me jproper 
coloured pastes; they will require one 
or two coats, and may be shaiiod with 
a little paint, and then giupmed and 
left to dry. 

2515.* Flowers of Two or mors 
Shades are variegated with water 
colours, mixed with lemon juice, ultra¬ 
marine and chrome for blue; and to 
produce other effects, gold mav also be 
used in powder, mixed with lemon 
juice and gum water. 

2510. To Dye Feathers Blue. 
Into two pennyworth of oil of vitriol 
mix two pennyworth of the host indigo 
in powder ; lot it. stand a day or two; 
when wanted shake it w r ell, and into a 
quart of boiling water put one table¬ 
spoonful of the liquid. Stir it well, 
put the feathers in, tod let them simmer 
a few minutes. 

? 2517. Yellow. —Put a tablespoon¬ 
ful of the best turmeric into a quart of 
boiling water; when well mixed put 
in the feathers. More or less Of the 
turmeric will give thorn different 
shades, and a very small quantity of 
soda will give them an orange hue. 

2518. tureen.— Mix the indigo 
liquid with turmeric, and pour boiling 
water over it; let the feathers simmer 
-in the dye until they have acquired 
the shade you want them. 

2519. Pink. — Three good pink 
saucers in a quart of boiling water, 
Svith a small quantity of cream -of 
tartar. If a deep colour is required, 
use four saucers. Let the feathers 
remain in the dye several hours. 

a2520. Reef.—In a quart of boiling 
water dissolve a teaspoonful of cream bi 
tartar; put in one taolespoonfnl of pre¬ 
pared cochineal, and then a low drops 
of muriate of tjn. This dye is expen-* 
sive, and scarlet flowers toe best made 
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V/ith tlie plumage of the red ibis, which 
can generally be had of a bird-fancier 
or bit d-stuffer, who will give directions 
how it should be applied. 

0531 Lilac, — About two tea¬ 
spoonfuls of cudbear joto about a quart 
of boiling water; le*t it simmer a few 
minutes before vou put in the feathers. 
A small quantity of cream of tartar 
turns the colour from lilac to amethyst. 

0530. Black; Crimson.— Secln- 
etrmtion«fiipmDyeing, par. 2682, et $eq. 

0503. Preparation of Fea¬ 
thers for Dyeing 1 .— The feathers 
must be put into hot water, and allowed 
to drain before they are put into the 
dyes. After they are taken out of the 
dve, rinse them two or three times in 
clear oold water (except the led, which 
must only be do$e once), then lay 
them on a tray, over which a cloth 
has been spread, before a good fire; 
when they begin to dry and unfold, 
draw each feather gently between ^your 
thumb and finger, until it regains its 
proper shape. 

3524, Leaves of the Flowers. 

—These are made of green leathers, 
cut like those of the natural flower, 
and serrated at the edge with a very* 
small pair of scissors. For the calyx 
oi a moss-rose the down is left on the 
feather, and is a very good representa¬ 
tion of the moss on tho natural flower. 
0535- Waxen Flowers and 

Fniit- —There is no art moro easily 
acquired, nor more encomfging in its 
immediate insults, than that of model¬ 
ling flowers and frimfein wax. Tho 
art, however, is attenaM by this dra\# 
back—that the materials required are 
somewhat expensive. * 

0506. materials for Wax 

FlOWt r8. —The appliances required 
for commencing th*» making of waxen 
flowers will cost from 20s. to 30s., 
and mhy be obtained at most fancy 
repositories in large tiwvns. * Persia 
Wishing to commence the art would do 
ft# to inquire for particulars, and see 
specimens of materials; because in 
tMfc, as In every othm pursuit, there 
ten ndMti'W aha improvements being 


introduced, which no book can give an 
idea of. *. 

0507. Petals and Leaves of 
Wax Flowers are made of sheets of 
ooloured wax, which may be purchased 
in packets of assorted colours. 

3508. Tbd Stems are made of wire 
f>f suitable thicknesses, covered with 
silk, and overlaid with wax ? and the 
leaves are frequently made by thin 
sheets of wax ptessed upon leaves of 
embossed calico. Leaves pi various 
^Inscriptions aro to ho obtained of the 
pei sons w^o sell the materials for wax 
flow«er making. 

3006. Models For WaxFIowera. 

—Ladies will often find among their 
discarded artificial flowers, leaves and 
buds that will serve as tho base of their 
wax models. 

3530. Natural Models for 
Wax Flowers. —The best guide to 
the construction of a flower—far better 
than printed diagrams or patterns —is 
to take a flower, say a tulip, a ms, or 
a camellia. If possible, procure two 
flowers, nearly alike; and carefully * 
pick one of them to piece#; lay the 
petals down in the order in which they 
are taken from the flower, and tfcen but 
paper patterns from them, and number 
them fiom the centre of the flower, that 
you may know their relative positions. 
•3531. Putting Petals toge¬ 
ther. —The perfect flower will guide 
you in getting the wax petals together, 
and will enable vou to give, not only to 
each petal but to the contour of the flower, 
the characteristics u*Jiich are natural 
to it. In most cases,“they are merely 
pressed together and held in their 
places by the adhesiveness of the 
wax. From the paper patterns the wax 
petals or other portions of the flowers 
may he cut. They should be out . 
singly, and tbe scissors should be fre¬ 
quently dipped into water, to prevent 
the mx adhering to the blade?. 

0533. Utilisation of Scraps 
of wax. —The scraps of wax that 
fall from the costing will he found 
useful for making seed vessel*, end 
other parts of the flowers. 
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2533. Leaves of Flowers.— 
Where the manufactured foundations 
cannot be obtained, patterns of them 
should be cut (n paper; the venous 
appearance may, be imparted to the wax 
by pressing the leuf upon it. 

2534. Sprigs of Plants.—In 
the construction of sprigs, it is mo't, 
important to be guided by sprigs of 
the natural plant, as various kinds of 
plants have many different character¬ 
istics in ‘he grouping of their flowers, 
leaves, and branches. 

2535. Selection of Sheets of 
Wax. —When about to copy a flower, 
take care in the selection of good 
sheets of wax, anti see that their 
colours are precisely those of the 
flower you desire to imitate. 

2536. Imitation of Tints, 
Stripes, Spots, &c.—For the tints, 
Bfripes, and spots otvariegatod flowers, 
you will be supplied with colours 
among the other materials; an i the 
application of them is precisely upon 
the principle of water-colour painting. 

2537. Fruit, dfcc., in Wax.— 
For the ii .itating of fruit in wax, very 
different rules are to be observed. 
The following direction* 3 may, how¬ 
ever, be generally followed: —The 
material of which moulds for waxen \ 
fruit should be composed is the best 
plaster of Paris, such as is used f or 
plaster casts, &c. If this cannot be 
procured, the inferior plaster, from t^e 
oil-khop*, may be substituted, if it can 
he obtained quite fresh. If, however, 
the plaster is faulty, the results of the 
modelling will of course be more or 
ess faulty also. It is th "operty of 
plaster of Paris to form a eh 1 union 
with water, and t form a p. hich 
rapidly “sets ” or ha, Jens in ib- 
stance of the density of 

The mould must therefi 
by impression from the object, t, v 
imitated, made upon the plaster ^before 
it sets. 

2538. Causes of Want of 
ccuracy.— The nee of an elastic 
•nit in eariy experiments leads to a 

want of accuracy in the first steps of 


the Operation, which causes > ery an¬ 
noying diilic Ifcies afterwards; and 
therefore a solid, inelastic body—an 
egg boiled hard—is recommended as 
the firrt object to he imitated. 

2539. Making the Moulds— 
First Half.—slaving filled a si 
pudding basin about threc-qum 
full of damp sand (the liner the bett 
lay the egg lengthways in the sand, 
that half ot it is above, and half belo. 
tho level of the sand, which should be 
perfectly smooth around it. Then pre¬ 
pare the plaster in another basin, which 
should be half full of water. Sprinkle 
the plaster in quickly till it comes to 
the lop of the water, and then, having 
stirred it for a moment with a spoon, 
pour the whole upon the e^g in the 
other basin. 

2540. Making th© Moulds. 
Second Half.—While the hall 
mould thus made is hardening 
thoroughly, carefully remove even 
particle of plaster from the basin it 
which it was mixed, and also from th 
spoon which has been used. This 
must be done by placing them both in 
water and wiping them perfectly clean. 
This is highly important, since a small 
qimn'ity of plaster which basset will 
destroy the quality of a second mixing 
if it is incorporated therewith. In 
about five minutes the half mould will 
be fit to remove, which may be done 
by turning the basiu up with the right 
hand (taking care not to lose the 
sand), so that, the mould falls into the 
left hand. The egg should then >e 
yently allowed to fall back on the 
sand out of the mould ; if, however, it 
adheies, lightly scrap® the plaster 
froi. the edge of the mould, ana then 
shake it out into .the hollow of the 
Vn nd. If, however, the exact half of 

"g has been immersed in the 
such difficulty will. arise; 

„ ow important is exactness 

in tho _ utioa of the object from 
which a easting Is to be taken. The 
egg being removed and laid aside, the 
mould or casting must be “trimmed; *’• 
that is, the sand must be bruahed from 
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toe* fiat surface of the mould with a 
nail-brush very slightly, without 
touching the extreme and sharp edges 
where the hollow of the mould com¬ 
mence# Then, upon the broad edge 
from which the sand has been brushed, 
make four equi-diadjftnt hollows (with 
the round end of a table-knife), like 
the deep nnprsesion of a thimble’s-end, 
These are to guide hereafter in the 
fixing of the second half of the mould. 
The egg should now be replaced in 
the castmg, and the edge of the cast,,) 
with the holes, thoroughly lubricated 
with sweet oil, laid on with a feather, 
or what is better, a largo camel-hair 
brush. 

3541. Casting Second Half of 
Mould. —Into the smajl pudding 
basin from which the sand has been 
emptied, place frith the egg upper¬ 
most the half mould, which, if the 
operation has been managed properly, 
should fit close at the edges to the side 
of the vessel; then'prepare some# more 
liquid plaster as before, ana pour it 
upon the egg and mould, and while it 
is hardening, round it with the spoon 
as With the first half. 

3543. Completion of Mouldy 
-—In due time remove tho whole from 
the basin; the halves will he found 
readily separable, and the egg being 
removed, the mould is ready to ca&t in, 
after it has been sot aside for an hour 
hV two, so as to completely harden. 
This is the simplest form of mould, 
and all are made uptn the same 
principle. • 
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composition mould candles 
answer. - # 11 

3545. Largo Castings made 
Hollow.— Every large object to be 
imitated in wax should be cast hollow ; 
and therefore, though thp. transparent 
lightness required in the imitation of 
Lfruits is not requisite in an artificial 



interesting as the first step in e series 
fif lessons, blit as supplying a means of 
imitating peculiarly charming objects, 
whioh the student of natural history 
fries almost in vain to preserve. We 
shall proceed* then, with the directions 
% the casting of an egg in the mould. 

3544.Mfttsrialsf i h^Luirdd.-4For 
Jm firiitaxperiments, common yellow 
wax may be .used as the material, or 
die of hilf-burni wax caudles. 


.egg, the egg may ho cast upon the 
tame principle as a piece of fruit, iu 
the following maimer. Firstly. The 
tWo pieces of the plaster of Paris 
mould must be soaked insthot water 
'for ten minutes. Secondly. The wax 
should ia<4hc meantime be very slowly 
rnefted in a smalldiu saucepan, with a 
sp<ftit to it, care bein^ taken not to 
allow it to boil, or it will be dis¬ 
coloured. As to the quantity of Wax 
to be melted, the folio wing is a general, 
ruleIf a lump, the size of the 
object to be imitated, bs placed in the 
saucepan, it should be sufficient for 
casting twice, at least. Thirdly. As 
soon as the wax is melted thoroughly, 
place the saucepan on the hob of 
the grate, and taking the parts of the 
mould from the hot water, remove^ 
the moisture from their turfaees by* 
pressing them gently with a hand¬ 
kerchief o^soft cloth. It is necessary 
to use what is called in some of the arts 
“a very light hand” in this operation, 
especially in drying moulds of fruits 
tvhose aspect possesses characteristic 
irregularities—such as those on the 
orange, the lemon, or the cucumber. 
The mould must not botoiped, but only 
pressed. If the water has not been hot 
enough, or if the drying isnot performed 
quickly, the mould will be too cold, 
and the wax will congeal too rapidly, 
and settle in ridges and streaks; on the 
other hand, if^the wax has been made 
too hot, it will adhere to the mould, and 
refuse to come out entire. Fourthly. 
Having laid the two halves of the 
mould so that there can be no mis¬ 
take in fitting the one in its exact place 
quickly on the other, pour from the 
saucepan into one of the half moulds 
nearly as much wax $s will' fill the 
hollow made by the model (egg), quickly 
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fit the other half on the top of it, colouring of the wax i/a matter wlieh 
squeeze the two piece# tightly together comes easily* enough by experiment 
in the hand, and still holding them thus, 1 Oranges, lemons, Targe gooseberries, 
turn them over in every possible posi- small cucumbers, &e.,&c., are excellent 
tioo, so that the wax which is slowly obje< t - for practice, _ $ • 

congealing in tho internal hollow of the 25% » * Close Imitation of the 
mould may be of equal thickness in all I Surface. —It will be noted by the 
parts. Having continued this piocesr ' accurate observer that the shell of the 
at least two miuutes, tho band* (stillJ common hen’s egg has* a lfhmber ok 
holding and turning tho mould) may minute holes, which destroy the perfect 
he immersed in cold water to accelerate smoothness of its appearance. Tbit 
the cooling process. The perfect eo*n- peculiarity is imitated in the following 
gealment ctf the wax may be known jt simple manner :~Iu the fhtt place, 
after a little experience by the absence* very slightly prick with a fine needle 
of the sound of fluid on sbEkiug p tke the surface of your waxen egg, and 
mould. Fifthly. r As soon as the then, h iving smeared it with spirits of 
mould is completely cooled, the h lives turpentine, rub the surface ail over, 
may be separated carefully, the upper so as nearly to obliterate the mark# 
being lifted straight up from the under, of tho nocd p le point, 
and if the operation has been pfoperly 2548. Diaphanie —This 1 is a 
managed, a waxen egg will be turned beautiful, useful, and inexpensive art, 
out or the mould. Lastly. Tho egg easily acquired, and producing imita< 
will only require trimming, that is, re- tious of the richest and rarest stained 
moving the ridge which marks the line glass ; and also of making blinds, 
at which the halves of the mould joined, screens, sky lighter, Chinese lanterns, 
and polishing out tho scratches or ine- &c., in every variety of colour and 
equalities left by the knife with a piece design. 

rt of soft rag^wet with spirits of turpen- 2549. Imitation of Coloured 
tine or spirits of wine. It is always Glass. —la decorating his house an 
desirable to mike sovcral^castings of Englishman spends as much money as 
the sarin object, as tho moulds aro apt he can conveniently spare; the ele- 
to get chipped when laid by in a cup- gun cos and refinements of modern 
board ; and for this reason, as well taste demand something more than 
rs for the sake of practice, we recoup* mere comfort ; yet though his walls 
mend our pupils to make at least a are hung with pictures, his drawing- 
^dozen waxen eggs before they proceed rooms filled with bijouterie, how is it 
to ony other object. If they succeed that tl*e windows of his hall, his 
in this completely, they m^yrest assured library, his I staircase, are neglected P 
that every difficulty which is likely to The reason is obvious. The magnifi- 
rneet them in an^future operation will c^nt historical old stained glass might 
be easily overcome.^ be envied, but could not be brought 

254 Q. Colouring the Wax. — withii\ the compass of ordinary means. 
While the wax is yet on the hob, and Kecent improvements in printing m 
in a fluid state, stir intoait a little Jlake colours led the way to t his beautiful 
white, in powder, and continue to stir invention, by which economy is com* 
the mixture while it is being poured bined with the most perfect results. 
into the half mould. It will be found peculiar kind of paper is rendered peav 
that unless the fixing and shaking of fectly transparent, upon which designs 
the moulds is managed quicklv* the are printed in* glass colours (mtre dr 
colouring matter will settle on themde wulmrs), which will not change with 
of the half into which the mixture is the light. The paper is applied to ®tro 
poured; a little car«f in manipulation glass with, a elear white varnish, and , 
« therefore again requisite. The when dry, a preparation is finally ftp* 
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plidti, which increases the transparency, 
and adds tenfold brillftuey to the 

2550. Imitation of Half- 
Lighta^-Thero is another slnsign, 
printed in imitation of the half-light 
(abat-jour ); this ism used principally 
for a ground, covering the whole sur=- 
face of tfte glass, within which (the 
necessary spaces having beea pre¬ 
viously cut out before it is stuck on the 
glass) are placed medallion centres of 
WafcteatPfigures, perfectly transparent, ( 
which derive increased brilliancy from 
the scipi-transparency of the surround¬ 
ing ground. This is by far the cheapest 
method, though involving extra trouble, 
as the plain grounds printed in sheets 
are only a fourth the price of the sheets 
which contain the medallion Watteau 
centres or other sJaall designs suitable 
for-the purpose, 

2551. Sheets of Designs.— 
The transparent sheets measure 20J) in. 
hy 16£, and are ready for immediate 
use. The othei articles required are 
some clear white varnish, some liqueur 
diaphane, brushes, metal palettes, and 
ivory sticks. These are all the 
appliances required. 

2552. Calculation of Quanti- k 
ties.—To ascertain the quantity of 
designs required, measure your glass 
carefully, and then calculate how many 
sheets it will take (the sheets being 
20| in, hy 1G£ in. as given above). 
The sheets are arranged so tlftit they 
can be joined together |ontinuously, 
or cut to any size or shape. 

2553. Practical Instructions 
—-tJhoaae a flue day for the operation, 
a* the glass should be perfectly dry, 
and unaffected by the humidity of the 
atmosphere. Of course, if you hav^a 
choice, it is more convenient to work 
dm yoyr glass, before it is fixed in the 
frame. If you are working on a niece 
of unattached glass, lay it on a flat table 
{a marble skbj% preferable), over wffich 
ton must previously lay a piece of 
Mize or clam % keep the glass steady. 
The gbas being thus fixed, clean and 
polish the side on which, you intend to 


operate (iff windows this is the inner 
side), then with ^our bfush lay On it 
very equably a good coat of the pro* 
pared varnish; let this dry for an hour, 
more or less, according to the dryness 
of the atmosphere and the thickness ot 
the coat of varnish; meantime cut and 
-trim your designs carefully to fit the 
T glass (if it is one entire transparent 
sheet you will find little trouble); then 
lay them on a piece of paper, face 
downwards, and damp the back of them 
I with a sponge, applied seven*! times, to 
‘•equalize the moisture. In this opera¬ 
tion arrange your time so that your 
deafens may now be finally left to dry 
for fifteen minutes before application to 
the glass, the varnish on which has now 
become tacky or sticky, and in a proper 
state to receive them. Apply the 
printed side, next to the glass without 
pressure; endeavour to let your sheet 
fall perfectly level and smooth on your 
glass, so that you may avoid leaving 
creases, which would be fatal. Take 
now your palette, lay it flat on the de¬ 
sign, and press out all the air-bubbles, 
commenc ing in the centre, and working * 
them out at the sides ; an •Ivory stick 
willbefound useful in removing creases; 
you now Idve this to dry, aiyl after 
twenty-four hours apply a slight coat of 
the liqueur diaphane, leaving it another 
day, when, if dry, apply a second coat 
(ft the same kind, which must he left 
geveral days; finally, apply a coat of 
varnish over all. % 

2554. Probable ^Results.—If 
these direct'dtis are carefully followed, 
your glass will neif.r be affected by 
time or any variations in the weather; 
it will defy hail, rain, frost, and dust, 
and can be washed the same as ordinary 
stained glass, which, in some re¬ 
spects, it is even superior. 

2555. Application of Dia- 
pbanie. —It is impossible to eau* 
merate the variety of articles to the 
manufacture of which Diaphanie may 
be,successfully applied, as it is not 
confined to glass, but c»n he done (Or 
silk, parchment, paper, linen, &c., after 
they have been made transparent, which 
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may be accomplished in the following the immediate result being an c&aet 
manner:— ' • resemblance painting by hand. The 

0556. Management of Paper, art itself is simple and ingenious,; and 
dtp.—Stretch your paper, or whatever while affording agreeable, occupation to 
it may be, on a frame or drawing board, ladies, it may be made to sene many 
thfett apply two successive coats (a day useful purposes, on account of the 
between each) of diaphanous liquor, numerous objectsu'vhieh will admitof 
uttd after leaving it to dry for seventh being thus ornamented. 

*» _ -i i . u -— - - 


days, cov^r it with a thin layer df very 1 
clear size, and when dry it will be in 
a fit state to receive the coat of varnish 
and the designs. 

2557. management of Tex¬ 
tile Fabrics. —Silk, linen, or other 1 
stuffs should be more •• carefully 


0561. Materials, Employed 
in Decalcomanie.—i. A bottle of 
transfer varnish for fixing the drawing#, 
ii, A bottle of light varnish to pass 
over the drawings when fixedi 1 iii,, A 
bottle of spirit to clean the brushes, 
and to remove those pictures, which 


beaver doth about nine inches square, 
v. A paper-knife and roller, vi. Two 
or three camel-hair brushes, vii. A 
basin of water, viii. A bottle of 
opaque varnish, * 

0560. Instructions. —Thoroughly 
clean and tree from grease the article 
to be decorated; then, having cut off 
tho white paper* mat gin of the draw¬ 
ing, dip one of the brushes into tbe 
transfer varnish, and give it a very 
light coat, being especially careful to 
cover tho whole of the coloured portion, 


stretched, and receive a thicker cosh of may not be successful, iv. A piece of 
size than paper or parchment; Hlu* 
latter may be strained on a drawing or 
any other smooth board, by damping 
the sheet, and after pasting the edges, 

Stretching it down while damp. Bilk, 
linen, and other stuffs require to be 
carefully stretched on a suitable frame. 

Whatever you, use, take great care to 
allow time to dry before applying the 
liqueur diaphanc. 

0558. Screens, &c., in Dia- 
« phame.— All kinds of screens, lamp 
shades and glasses, lanterns, &e., &c. t 
may be nut do in this way, as heat will but not to allow it to touch the blank 
product no effect upon them. The paper; then lay the drawing, face 
transparent pictures are successful, down wards, on the object to be orna- 
because they may he hung on a win- men ted , taking care to' place it at once 
doW frame or removed at will, and the where it is to remain, as it would be 
window blinds are superior to anything spoilt by moving. Jf the varnish, oil 
of that kind yet produced. • its first application, is too liquid, allow 

* 0550. Vityemanie is a process tho picture to remain for about ten 
of imitating painting on glass similar to minutes to sf t. Moisten the cloth with 
Diaphanie, and Potichomanie is a pro- water, and lay it gently o» tbe draw- 

* cess of like naturally which glass plates, ing whieh has been previously laid ta 

vases, &c., are made to resemble por- its place on the object to be decorated; 
chain. then rub it over with the paper-knife 

0560. Decalcomanie. —This ” J ” ; ’ * ' 

recently discovered ami beautiful art 
consists in transferring coloured draw¬ 
ings "to glass, porcelain, china, wood, 
silk* furniture, plaster of Paris, alabas- 


or roller, so as to cause the print, to 
adhere in every part; this ’ done, re¬ 
move the cloth, well soak tho paper 
with a camel-bair brush, dipped to* 
wa^r, and immediately after lift the 
one corner, and gently draw 


tor* ivory, paper, paper hangings, paper by oil_ 

windows, tea trays, oil cloth, ahd all it off. The picture will beleffc bn the 
kinds .of fancy articles; in short, object, while the paper will come off 
materials of any kind, shape, or size, perfectly white. Care must, be taSefi 
ptovided they posses* a smooth surface, that the pieee Of cloth, without being 
can be decorated with Becaloomanie; too wet* ia sufficiently J v ^^ 
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the pap® completely. , fhe drawing 
must- now be washed *with a camel - 
hair brash, in clean water, to remove 
the surplus varnish, and then left till 
quite dry. On the following day, 
cover the picture w4£h a light coat of 
the fixing varnish, to givo brilliancy 
to the colours., 

2503. To Ornament Dark-colonred 
Objects, such as the bindings of books, 
Russia leather, blotting-eases, leathern 
bags, &<*, tho picture must be pre 
viously covered with a mixture of 
opaque white varnish, taking t are not 
to pass heyond the outline of the 
design. On the following day, proceed 
according to the instructions given in 
the preceding paragraph. 

2504. To ornament Silk, Paper, or 
Articles which will not bear wetting. 
—Varnish the picture with the trans¬ 
fer varnish, as previously explained, 
following the outline of the design, 
then allow it to dry for an bopr or 
two; when quite dry, pass a damp 
sponge over the entire surface of the 
sheet, so as to lemovo the composition 
which surrounds the picture, and which 
may spoil -the object. Lot the paper 
dry onoe more, and varnish the pictured 
again with the transfer varnish; in 
about ten minutes, place it face down¬ 
ward on the object to be decorated, and 
rub it with tho paper-knife or roller, 
over the whole of its surface. Finally, 
moisten the paper with a wet*brush, 
allow it to remain sufficiently long to 
become moijt, then strip the paper off* 
To remove a spoilt picture from any object , 
dip a soft rag in the essence, and rub ft 
over the surface. 

2665. To insure a Successful Re¬ 
sult, care, must be taken to give a very 
li&hi coating of varnish to the parts to 
few transferred. When the varnish is 
first applied it is very liquid, and must 
remain tea minutes, the best condition 
for transferring being when the varufeh 
isoalyjuetsticfey, without being too dry. 
•2666. The Mewing Designs will 
be tad the most Elegant and Ap¬ 
propriate —JS^glish flowers of every 
variety, houquets, tropical birds, 


flowers and fruits in imitation of aqua¬ 
tint *, garlands wfth cupids after Wat¬ 
teau, and garlands with birds; domes¬ 
tic scenes; pears and cherries, apples 
s/ad plump, white grapes and plums, 
black grapes and peaches, plums and 
mulberries, large bouquet of roses; 
bouquets of moss roses and pansies; 
bouquets of small camellias; 'bouquets 
of wall-flo-wers and poppies; bouquets 
of • orange-blossom, medallions, various 
subjects; birds’-nests; Gothic initials 
^tnd monograms, fleurs-de-lis; borders 
various. , 

SN567. .Heraldic Decalcomanie is 
an ^extended application of this art, 
the arms and crests of persons or 
families being emblazoned in their 
proper colours according to the rules 
of heraldry, aud prepared for Becal- 
comanie. Armorial bearings, thus 
embellished, serve admirably to orna¬ 
ment and identify the books of a 
library and pictures of a gallery, to 
decorate menus for dinner, tho invita¬ 
tions to a . c oirce, &c. By their brilliant 
colours they give an elegant effect to' 
the table decorations. • 

2668. Croquet.—This out-door 
pastime is «of comparatively piodern 
creation, and until quite lately was very 
much in vogue. It n ay be played by 
persons of all ages and of either sex; 
but it is especially adapted for ladies 
and young persons, as it demands but 
sight personal exertion, while it affords 
delightful and health-giving sport.. 

2569. The Ground is preferably a 
grass plot of an oblong form; but an 
ordinary lawn or expanse of even turf 
will answer tha purpose, so long as it 
is of sufficient extent for the operations 
of the game. 

2570. The Implements are balls, 
mallets, starting and turning pegs, 
croquet clips or markers, hoops dr 
arches. 

2571. Arrangement of the TEoop*. 
—much of the interest of this Mine 
depends upon the arrangement ef th| 
hoops, it is essential that they should 
be fixed in the ground on definite 
principles. In the first place,, lb* 
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starting peg is driven jn at one end of material of the mallets: nor as to the 
the ground, and th& turning peg is attitude or position of the striker- 
driven in at the other extremity. From ii. The players shall toss fzv choice 
eaoh of these pegs a space of twelve of lead and of balls: and a secession 
feet intervenes ; here a hoop is fixed*, of games shall take the lead alternately, 
another space of ten feet intervenes,' and keep the saiqgbajls. 
when a Bccond hoop is fixed ; a space iii. In commencing, each hall shah 
of eight feet then succeeds, and«at this he placed at one foot jffoasr the final 
point is formed what may be termed hoop in a direct line between the pegs, 
the base, on each side of which, at a and a ball having been struck is at 
distance of twenty feet, and succeed- once in p’ay, and croquetable whether 
ing each pother at intervals of ten it shall h. ve made the first hofp or not, 
feet, three hoops arc driven in.* iv. A str ke is considered to have been 
By this arrangement, a ^gquaro is taken if a had is moved perceptibly ; 
formed, the starting,,,peg leading into but should the player have struck it 
its centre, and the turning peg leading accidentally, and the umpire he satisfied 
from it. Where the grouud is small, that the stroke was accidental, the ball 
the distances may he contracted pro- is replaced and the stroke taken again, 
portionally. Other arrangements of v. If t Ho player make a foul stroke 
the hoops may be made at the discretion ho Joses his turn and all the points 
of the players, but the first-named plan made therein, and the balls remain 
will be found best worthy of adoption, where they lie, at the option of the 
as it affords the most excellent oppoitu- ' adversary. The following are con- 
nitiesforthe display of address and skill, sidergl foul strokes: 

2572. The (fame consists in (a) To stake with the mallet an- 
striking the balls from the starting other hall instead of or besides one’s 
* peg through the hoops to the peg at own in making the stroke. (6) To 
the oppo-ifb extremity. The balls are spoon, that, is, to push a ball without 
then driven back again to the starting an audible knock. (<) To strike a ball 
peg. Jibe game may be played by any *lwice in the same stroke, (d) To stop 
number of persons not exceeding eight, a ball with the foot in taking a loose 
A larger number renders the game Croquet. (r) To allow a ball to touch 
tedious. The best number is four, the mallet in rebounding from the 
If two only play, each player maty turning peg. (f) To fail to stir the 
take two balls, and when as many passive ball in taking Croquet. (y) If 

eight play, there should be two sides a playev, in striking at a ball which, 
or sets. Eaelf player takes a mallet, lies against peg or wire, should move 
ball, and croquet clip "of the same it from its position by striking a peg or 
colour or number the clip being used wire, the ball must be replaced, and 
to indicate the hoop at which, in his tke stroke taken again, 
turn, he aims. The division into sides, vi. A player continues to play so 
choice of balls, mallets, &c., is deter- long as he makes a point or hits a ball, 
mined by the players among themselves. ^ point consists in making a hoop or 
2673. Laws of Croquet.—In this bitting the turning peg in order, 
game, as with many other sports vii. The ball haB made its beep’ 
when first established, there were when, having passed through from the 
differences of opinion on certain points plafing side and ceased to roll, it can* 
of practice. In 1870, however^ at a ncA be touched by a straight-edge 
conference of Croquet play< rs, thefol- placed across the wires on the side from 
towing rules were settled and adopted, whit h it was played. m * 

They are now accep^d by all players. viii. A player who hits a ball *nust 
i. There shall he no restriction to take Croquet: that is, must, strike his 
kto number, weight, siae, shape, or own ball while in contact with the 
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other, so as perceptihly*to stir both, 
la doing this he is 9 not allowed to 
place Iris foot on hi* ball. A player, 
when l|is turn comes round, niny hit 
and Croquet each ball in success-ion, 
and can do this ag^jn after each point 
made, but between the points < an only 
take Croquet tnce off each ball. 

ix. A playing ball which hits an¬ 
other after making a point is in hand, 
and the striker can score no poiut till 
ho has taken Croquet. After hitti t , 
another, a hall may be stopped by any 1 
player; but should it, in rolling, dis¬ 
place any of the other balls, seen balls 
ttm-t remain where they are driven. 

X. When, at the commencement of 
A turn, two balls are found touching, 
Croquet must be taken at "once, with¬ 
out repeating tin* hit. 

XI. When a player, in his stroke, 
hits one or more balls, be must take 
Croquet off the ball that is struck 
first; but if ho has hit two %imul- 
tnneously, he may choose from which 
of them he will take it, and in both 
cases a second hit is required beforo he 
can take it fiom tho other balk 

XiL Should the ball in making its 
hoop strike anothor that lies beyond 
the hoop and then pass through it, 
the hoop and the hit both count; but, 
should any part of the ball that is 
hit have been lying beneath the hoop, 
the Croquet must be taken, but tho 
hoop does not count. * 

xtii. A rover whicb| strikes or is 
driven bji anothor ball against the 
winning peg is out of the game, and 
must be 1 emoved from tho ground. * 
Xiv. A player who pegs out a rover 
by a first hit cannot take Croquet from 
it, os the ball is out of the game, a»d 
he is not entitled to another stroke. 

XV. Should a player play out of 
his turn, or with a wrong ball, and 
this be discovered by his antagonist 
before a second stroke in error has llhen 
made, the turn is lost, and all points 
frillde after the mistake, and the balls 
shall remain as they lay at the time 
the mistake was discovered, or be 
replaced to the satisfaction of the 
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antagonist. Bu$ if he has made a 
second stroke before the error is dis- 
eovtred, he continues his break, and 
♦he next player follows with the ball 
' hat is next in rotation to the one 
with which he has played, and is 
.liable to lose his turn, and all points 
made •therein, if he plays with that 
which would have been the right ball 
if no mistake had been made. 

m xvi. Should a player make the 
wrong hoop by mistake, ojj»C roquet a 
pball that he is not entitled to Croquet, 
j and the ry stake be discovered before 
j he •has made a second stroke, he loses 
liis* turn, and any point so made in 
error; but if he has made a second 
stioke before the discovery, he Bhall 
be allowed to continue his break. 

xvii. In order to prevent the oc¬ 
currence of the eriors noticed in tho 
above rules (Nos.xv. and xvi.), a p'ayer 
is bound, upon being appoa'ed to, to 
declare truly what is his next hoop or 
point in order, and is entitled to de¬ 
mand of his antagonist what he has 
played last, and to insist upon his clip 1 
being properly placed. * 

xviii. When clips are used they 
should be luoved by the umpire, or 
with his cognisance, at the end of oach 
turn, and their position shall he con¬ 
clusive as to tho position of the balls 
fli the game. 

xix. Should a ball in play be acci¬ 
dentally stopped by the* umpire, ho 
places it where he considers that it 
would havo"rolled to. Should it be 
stopped by a player,. it will rest with, 
the side opposed to that player to say 
whether the ball shall remain whore it 
stopped, or he placed by the umpire, or 
the stroke be taken again. 

xx. If a ball lies within a mallet’s 

length of the boundary, and is not the 
playing hall, it must at once be put out 
three feet at right angles from the 
boundary; but if it is the playing hall, 
it may, at the discretion of the player, 
either be put out or played from where 
it lies. m 

xxi. If it is found that the height 
of the boundary interferes with the 
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stroke, the player, may* at the umpire’s ball, while rolling, be touched by the 
discretion, bring out the ball so far as striker or his partner, the stroke is foul, 
to allow of the free swingof the mallet, <3570* Difference between 

and in taking a Croquet both the ballsy Old and New Dawa.— The chief 
xxii. Should a player, in trying t$ difference (says Captain Crawley) 
make his hoop, knock a wire out of*, between these un^previous laws wm 
the ground with his ball or mallet, the i be found in the method of taking 
stroke shall be taken again. * Mho Croquet. The new iaws say 
xxiii. *Any player may set upright that the foot must net be placed on 
a peg or hoop except the one next in the player’s ball; tlio generally ao*> 
order; and that, however loose, awry, copied pi notice was to take the Croquet 
or slantingi it may be, must not be by putting your fool on your/ball and 
altered except by the umpire. riking it so as to send the other bail 

xxiv. No ball may be mo v>d because oft to a distance ; ’or if the other ball 
of its lying in a hole />r on bad groufld, belonged to your partner to merely tap it 
except by the umpire or with his per- in the direction desired. Thefoot-prac- 
mission. lice is still observed by many players ; 

XXV. "Where there is no umpire pre- and some think with advantage, 
sent, permission to move a ball, or to 2576. Technical Terms Used in 
set up a hoop or peg or other indul- Croquet. * 

gence for which an umpire would have i. lioqnet .—To strike another ball 
been appealed to, must be asked of the with your own. 
other side. ii. riroquit .—When two balls ore in 

xxvl. The decision of the umpire contact, the .plavee strikes the other 
shall in all cases be final. His duties away, either with or without putting 
are: (a) To move the clips, or see that the foot on your own ball, as may be 
'they aro properly moved; {b) to decide previously arranged, 
on the application of the laws; (c) to iii. A loose Croquet in made by striking 
(satisfy any player as to the point, that your opponent’s ball without putting 
is next to be made, or the right ball to Jour foot on your own ball. In taking 
play; (<2) to keep the score. But he two oft” it is, however, necessary 
shall not give his opinion, or notice that the ball should be seen to move, 
any error that may be made, unless iv. Wired. —A ball is in contact with a 
appealed to by one of the players. *' hoop, so as i o prevent it going through. 

xxvii, It was also decided that ihq v. Bridge Ball. —One that has nassed 
mallet should be held within twelve the first* arch. 

inches of its hdkd. vi. Bead (pall .—One in hand after 

2574. Supplementary Laws, having roqueted another. , 

—The following were added from tho vii. To Peg.— To play for either of 
Draft Club Laws of Croquet, tlto pegs in regular order, 

i. If a ball be driven partly through viii. The Tour. —Tbe run given to 
its hoop from tho non-playing side, and each player till he fails to strike through 
remain so that a straight-edge placed a t hoop. 

in contact with the hoop on the non- ix, To Dismiss a ball is to Croquet if 
, playing side touches the ball, Ihe ball to a distance. ' «■ 

cannot run its hoop at its next stroke. x, ( Rover, —You become a Hover when 

ii. If in taking Croquet tbe striker’s you have completed the hoops from 
ball go off the ground, the sfliker poifit to point, aud instead of hitting tbe 
loses the remainder of his turn ; but if starting-peg and retiring, you* prefer to 
by the same stroke the striker make a strike your hall to any pert of 4 m 
point, pj> a Croquet, he continues his ground, croqueting friends pr foes. 

, tu ? *: ’ . * . xi. The terms* ride strode, straight 

If, after a Croquet, the striker s stroke, following hall, over-running 
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a bndge, running a bridge. &e., explain 2579. The French. Game (or Sana 
themselves. # * Egal) is played as followsThe player 

2577. Bagatelle. — An indoor who wins the lead takes four halls, 
game played on ah oblong board usually leaving the other four for his oppo- 
from Ml to ten feet long by a foot and ^ent, and placing the black ball on the 
a half to three feet in width. The bed ! pot. He plays at it from baulk, and 
of the table is ot sV*te covered with a scores all he can. The other player then 
fine green cloth; and at the upper end', strikes up one of his balls, and so on 
which is rounded, there are nine holes j’alternately ; the maker of the highest 
or cups, numbered from 1 to 9, thus:— ' number of points winning. While the 
c coloured ball is on the table, it must 

,, 2 by struck, and -when it is holed it 

'% 9 45 7 counts double, in addition to any 

, * *!»other sfore made by the same stroke. 


1 

Into these holes ivory balls aro driven 
by a leather pointed cue. The player 
stands at the lower end of the table; 
and his object is to bole tlfe balls suc¬ 
cessively into the* several cups. Nine 
balls are used, eight white and one 
red ; or seven white with two coloured 
balls. The red is placed on a spot just 
in front of the 1 bole; and the^game 
is played according to the following 

2578. Eules.—i. Any number of 
persons may play, whether singly or 
on sides. 

ii. Each player strings for lead, and 
he whose ball* falls into tho highes* 
hole begins. 

iii. The winner of the lead plays 
the nine balls successively up the table 
from baulk, first striking at the rod 
ball on the spot. 

iv. The red ball counts double when 
holed, and each white- ball scores 
towards gajne a number Corresponding 
to that marked in the hole (when two 
coloured balls are used, each counts 
double). 

V.. The red ball must be first sttuok; 
and the rest of the balls are played up i 
to the holes, the sum total of all tne 
holes filled being tho striker’s score. 

vi. Any number of rounds agreed 
on may be played, and tho highest 
aggregate total by a player or by part¬ 
ners wins the game. 

* A ball rebounding beyond the 
baulk line, or forced off the table, is 
put aside and not re-used in that round. 


if either flayer hole hie adversary's 
baX he forfeits j(o him the numoei 
scored by the stroke. If he fail to 
strike the black ball he forfeits five 
points. The rules as to rebounding 
balls, foul strokes, &c., are the earn© 
as in the ordinary game. 

2580. Old Canon Game, sometimes 
placed on a tablo without holes or poc¬ 
kets, consists entirely of canons—two 
balls struck in succession by the player’s 
ball. The game, 50 or 100 up, each canon 
counting two points, is played -with 
three balls only—a white, spot-white,* 
and black (or red) ball. When played* 
on tho ordinary bagatelle table, the 
holes filled after making canon 
score to tho player. One point is for¬ 
feited for missing tho white, five points 
for missing the red ; and all points 
made wit hout a canon. The players go 
on alternately, the first who scores the 
Itipulated number winuing the game. 

2581. Mississippi, Trou Ma¬ 
dame, Cockamaroo, and other tov- 
gamos aro sometimes playod on tho 
bagatelle table ; but they need no de¬ 
scription. To play well at any of the 
games, however, requires great rare 
and nicety. Much depends on the 
manner of bolding and using the cue, 
and the slight degree of force employed 
in making the stroko. Some experts ' 
are able to fill all the holes at one 
essay, placing tho coloured balls in the 

8 ^nd 7 at the first stroke, and thea, 
p laving direct at the cups or at the 
cushion, till all ft e balls ar§ holed. 

At the French ‘Game a hundred Of 
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The centre of the apex ball cesvers the 
second or pyramid spot; and the first 
player strikes at tfee mass with a white 
ball from baulk. Pyramids is a game 
consisting entirely or wronidg hazards, 
and he who succeeds in pocketing the 
greatest number of balls, wins. A 
The instrument for striking at the bhll, single point is scored for oaeh winning 
is along tapering stick called a cue; i hazard, and a forfeiture of appointfor 
and the game is scored by hazards,' ’j each losing hazard; tlio game being 
canons, misses, and forfeitures. The j usually played for a stake— so much 
ball struck with tha cue is knov*n ns (say 6d.) a ball, and so much (say 
the player’s ball; the ball played as Is. 6d.) fovjho game, 
the object ball. A ball struck into a 2585. " 
pocket, is a winning hazard; the two 


more canons at a break is by no mentis 
unusual. < 

2582. Billiards. *— This well- 
known game of skill is played on a 
rectangular table with three ivory balk, 
—-white, spot-white, and red; tau 
object being to drive one or other oil 
them into either of the six pockets/ 
and to strike one ball against the two 
others. The first stroke is known as 
a hazard, and the second as a canon. 


player’s ball falling into a pocket after 
contact with the white or red, is a 
losing hazard. Three principal games 
are played on the billiard table—the 
English game, *or Billiards, Pyramids, 
and Pool. 

2583. English Billiards, — the 

best of all the games, — is usually 


Pool.—A gamo played by 
or more persons, consisting of 
winning hazard only. Each player 
subscribes a certain stako to form a 
pool or gi oss sum, and at starting has 
three chances or lives. He is then 
provided with a marked or coloured 
ball*and the game proceeds thus:— 
The white ball is placed on the spot, 
and tlie red is played on to it from 


r , played 60 or 100 up. The points j baulk. If the player pocket the white 
ate thus reckoned—three for each red ' he receives the price of a life from the 
hazard, two for each white hazard, i owner of the ball; but if he fail, the 
and two for each canon. *' A coup — Next player (yellow) plays on the red; 
that is running in a pocket, or off tho and so on alternately till all have played, 
table without striking a ball—is a for- j or till a ball is pocketed. When a ball 
feiture of three points,—a miss gives is pocketed, the striker plays at the 
one point to the adversary. The garde ball nearest his own, anrl goes on play* 
commences by stringing for lead myl ing as long as ho can score. The first 
choice of balls. The red ball is placed player' who loses his three lives can 
on the spot at Ihe top of the table, and star : that in, he can purchase as many 
the first player either strikes at it, or j lives as are held by the lowest number 
gives a puss. Every time the red ball j remaining in tho pool, The order of 
is pocketed, it is replaced on the spot. I jhay is usually red upon white, yellow 


He who makes a hazard or canon 
goes on playing till he fails to score. 
Then the other goes qa, and so they 
play alternately till one or other com¬ 
plete# the required number of points, 
afid Wins the game. 

2584. pyramids is a game 
played by two persons, or by*four 
in sides,, two against two. Fifteen 
balls are placed close together in the 
form of a triangle pr pyramid, with 
the ape* towards the player* thus— 


upon rod, green upon yellow, brown 
upon green, blue upon brown, black 
Upon blur, spot-white upon black, 
white upon spot-white; and this order 
is retained so long as all the original 
placers remain in Ihe game. When the 
number of players is reduced to two, 
thbv can, if they possess an equality 
of lives, as two each, or one each, 
divide the stake; or they mdyV% 
agreement play out the game for the 
entire pool. * 
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*2586. Single Pod is a game 
for two flayers, the white winning 
game, originally prayed with two 
balls, for a money stake upon each 
life, t 

2587. Nearest Ball Pool is the 
same as ordinary- -pool, except that 
the player, after taking a life, plays, 
upon the ball nearest to the upper or 
outer side of the baulk ; or, if bis ball 
be in hand, upon the ball nearest 
the G&ulk semi-oirele. 

258$. Blaok Pool is ordinary pool 
wit!? the addition of a black ball,' 
which is placed on the centre spot. 
When, after pocketing the ball proper 
to be played on, the black is struck 
into a pocket, each player pays the 
price of a life to the striker. 

2589. Skittle Pool is pool with 
three balls and‘twelve little skittles, 
placed in order round the table. A 
stake is determined on, and a price 
paid out of the pool for every skittle 
knocked over after striking a ball. 1 
An amusing game for a party of ladies 
and gentlemen. 

2590. Penny Pot is pool without 
restriction as to the number of lives, 
played by any number of players, who 
pay a penny each to the taker o£ 
every life or winning hazard. For the 
scientific principles of billiards, and 
the full rules of the several games 
played on the billiard-table, the reader 
is referred to the excellent little , 
shilling volume, “Billiards Made 
Jlag jV’* and the more elaborate treatise 
by Captaiv Crawley. * 

8581. Boss; or the Fifteen 
Puzzle.—Apparently simple, inis 
game is really difficult of solution. 
Fifteen cubes of wood, severally 
marked from 1 to 15, are placed in¬ 
differently ‘in a box made to hold 
sixteen; thus— j 

* BiUiaris made Eatnj. With the sjien- 
tiflo Principles Of the*Spot-stroke, and 
f t he Side-Stroke, familiarly explained : By 
Winning Hazard. Illustrated by practical 
diagrams. With' a chapter on Bagatelle : 
Houlsfcon and Sons. * 


.0 11 8 7j 

8 14 10 15 


6 12 13 


1 J 2 j 3 4 


5 6 7 8 

9 j 10 11 12 
13 14 15 


The puzzle consists in sliding the cubes 
from square to square, without lifting 
them or removing them from the 
Fox, until they are placed in their 
natural order. It is jasy enough 
It) move the squares up to 12 ; 
but to get the last throo into order is 
oiien a puzzle indeed. If the figures 
fail in either of the following positions 
—13, 15,14 ; 14, 13,15 ; or 15,14, 13 
—the problem is unsol vable; it follows, 
therefore, that the last row must be 
either 14, 15, 13; or 16, 13, 14. If 
you get the cubes into either of these 
positions, you can easily bring them 
light; but if you cannot, the only way 
is to begin the game all over again. 
Several othor ways are suggested. 
Cavendish (Mr. II. Jones) thinks ho 
solves the puzzle by turning the box* 
half round; but as this is dnlv possible 
when the figures are on circular pieces 
of wood, Als solution merely cuts the 
knot, instead of unravelling it. 

2592. The Thirty - Foot 
Puzzle.—This is an adaptation of the 
‘old magic square, which amused the 
philosophers of old. A sketch of it 
appears in Albert Durer’s painting of 
Melancholia. SixteenViscs or squares, 
numbered from 1 to 16, are placed 
indifferently on the table—or they may 
be in the fifteen box ; and the puzzle 
is to so arrange them as to make the 
sum of the figures add up to 34, 
whether counted up, down, across or 
angularly. Here is the solution:— 


1 15 14 4 

12, 6 7 9 

$ 10 11 5 

13 3 2 16- 
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BLOWS. 


This is the simplest; hut a more 
elaborate plan, is to i so arrange the 
figures that any form of the blocks will 
form a square sum of 84. See the 
annexed solution, which the ingenious 
may still further complicate:— 


16 
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10 
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2593. Fox and Geese—l^iis 
old-fashioned game is played on a 
solitaire hoard. Seventeen geese 
occupy the upper part of the board 
linos, with the fox in the middle, 
thus— 

O- O-o 


are several w^ys of playing the gaifie, 
by placing -the f^x and>geese in other 
positions, or by insisting on the *fox 
catching all the geese. In the latter 
case, the fox chooses his own starting 
place. The game may also be played 
( with eight geese a*4 a fox. Another 
way of playing this game is on an 
ordinary draughtboard, with fftur white 
men for the geese, and a black king 
for the fox. The geese can only move 
forward, but tbe fox moves either way. 
J The object of the geese is to pf a up the 
' fox so that he cannot move; the object 
, of tho fox is to break through the line 
of defence. If the game be properly 
j played, tho geese must win. Place 
j them on tho draughtboard thus— 
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The object of the game is to confine 1 
the fox in a comer, so that he cannot i 
move. The geese march forward in 
straight lines, not on the diagonals; 
and whenever a goose is on the spot 
next the fox, the latter«can take him, 
as itt draughts, by jumping over to the 
vacant spot beyond. The , fox can 
move.backwards, forwards, or sideways 
on the straight linos; but the geese 
must go forward, and ere not alloWVd to 
retreat. Properly played, the g«vse 
must win; but when the number of 
goese is'mlueed to six, it is impossible 
for them to confine the fox. , There 



The secret is to keep the geese in a 
line. The fox tries to prevent this ,* 
and if he eaif succeed in doubling the 
geese, or getting one to stEmd before 
tl \9 other, he is nearly sure to pass 
through them. 

2594. The Royal Game of 
Goose. —In the old German game the 
figure of a goose is printed on a large 
sheet of paper, and divided into 63 
squares or divisions. The object df 
the tplayers,—any number of whom 
nuyv join in tho game—is to make 63 
]joints by successive throws of two dice. 
A pool is made by equal contribution# 
by the players, the first of wh&u 
gaining the required number wins. 
The players throw alternately and add 
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each individual throw to that already if the balls lie within a convenient 
made. Each player’s position is shown distance and at a proper angle to 
on the goose by a counter, a wafer, or each other. If the ball be thrown 
any enrll article. Any number beyond “with sufficient force, it will glance off 
63 sends the thrower back as many \ from the ball struck in a line corre- 
poittts as be exceeds G3. Thus if h»;' sponding to its first or original line of 
were 68. and by a 6 and 6 he threw projection. 

eleYen he would go forward 6 squarss 2596. Rules.—i. Trocto may be 
to 63, and back 6 squares from 63. played by two or more persons, each of 
In addition to this, certain numbers on wjiom is provided with a ball and a cue. 
the goose are barred; and if the player When more than two play, sides are 
make tk 'in he is fined two counters,, chosen, and the side whidfiirst makes 


which are added to the pool. The 
numbered goose is sold at most toy 
Bhops, but a numbered draughtboard 
will serve as well. 

2595. Troco or Lawn Billiards. 

*—This is a game that mry be played 
by any number of persons in a field or 
open space. The implements are 
wooden balls and long-handled cues at. 
the ends of which are spoonlike ovals 
of iron. In the centre of the Troco 
ground is fixed a ring of iron, Miich 
moves freely on a pivot, the spike of 
the ring being driven into a piece 
of wood let into the ground. The 
wooden ball is lifted from the ground 
by means of the spoon-?nded cue, and 
thrown towards the ring—the object 
of the player being to pass the ball 
through the ring; and he who succeeds 
in making any given number ot points 
by fairly ringing his ball, or camming 
against the other balls, wins tin; game. 
Canons are made by the player striking 
two balls successively w' h bis own 
ball ^fairly ’delivered from his spoon. 
Thus (says the most recent writer on 
the game) a clever player may make a 
large number of points—five, sever, or 
more at a stroke; two the first canon, 
t^vo for a second canon, and tliree lor 
the rang. This, however, is very 
seldom accomplished. Considerable 
skill is required in throwing the i all, 
as the ring, turning freely on its piv;*t, 
twists round on being struck. To 
“make the ring,* it is necessary, 
therefore, that the ball be thrown fairly 
through its centre. But in oider to 
get nearer to it a judicious player will 
endeavour to make two oi t.hree canon», 


the requisite number of points wins the 
gvue. 

ii- The players stand in a circle, in 
the centre of which is set up the pivot* 
ling; 

in. Each player staits from any por¬ 
tion of the circle distant not less than 
four yards from the ring. The first 
player lifts his ball with the spoon-cue, 
and throw s it towaids the ring ; each 
of the others taking his turn alter¬ 
nately—the balls remaining on the 
ground where they stop rolling. 

iv. If th? 1 first, player fail to ‘ ‘ make 
his ring,” the next goes on, who may ' 
either throw at the ring or at the hall 
in the circle, 

v. Partners may assist each other in 
getting near the ring; but no player, 
at starling, may step within four 
yards'of the ring. 

vi. Tim points are counted for every 
? anon, and three for every fairly-made 
ring; and successive points are reckoned 
for any number of riugs or canons. 

vii. Each player goes on till he fails 
to canon or ring his ball; when the 
next plays ; and so on, till the required 
number of points are made. 

viii. One point is taken off the 
player’s score Aor every foul stroke. 
Foul strokes are made by touching a 
ball with hand or person while it is in ' 
play ; by playing with a wrong hall; 
by playing out of turn ; by overturning 
the ring ; and by making two or more 
stepk while throwing the ball. 

IX. Each player, after the starf, must 
go on from the pihee at which, his ball 
was left after the previous stroke. 

X. All dispute 1 points must be 
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settled by the umpixe, w whose decision 
is final. 

xi. No ball in-play, must be remove* 
from its position except by a strok 
from another ball, and every ball is 1 
considered to be in-play while it is 
within the circle, which may bo of 
any dimedaions chosen by the players 
previous to the commencement of the 
game. 

xii. Any player leaving a game be¬ 
fore it is finished, loses it. 

The game is played fifteen, twenty- 
one, or any other determined number 
of points. The balls should bo per¬ 
fectly round'and smooth. They ine 
generally made of boxwood or lignum 
vitee, and weigh about three to five lbs. 
each; the balls, cues, fee., are sold by 
most dealers in croquet implements. 

2597. Habits of a Man of 
Business. —A sacred regard to the 
principles of justice forms the basis of 
every transaction, and regulates the 
conduct of the upright man of business. 
'The following statements affoid a 
* bird’s-eye u'ew, as it were, of his habits, 
practice, and mode of procedure:— 

i. Bn is strict in keeping his 
engagements, * 

li. Ho does nothing carelessly or in 
a hurry. 

iii. He employs nobody to do whgt 
he can easily do himself. 

iv. He keeps everything in ite 
proper place. 

v. He leaves nothing* undone that 
ought to bo done, and which circum¬ 
stances permit him to do. 

Vi, He keeps his designs and busi¬ 
ness from tbe view of others. 

Vii. He is prompt and decisive with 
bis Customers, and doe#-not over-trade 
hiscapital. 

viil Ho prefers short credits to 
long ones; and cash to credit at all 
times, either in buying or selling ; and 
small profits in credit cases with'little 
risk, to tiie chance of better gains -frith 
more hazard. 

ix. He is clear dfid explicit in all 

his bargains, 

X> He leaves nothing of consequence 


to memory winch ho Can end ought to 
commit to writing. 

xi. He keeps copies of aH his im¬ 
portant letters which he sendfraway, 
and has every letter, invoice, &c., 
belonging to hit*, business, titled, 
classed, and put away. 

xii. He never sutlers his desk to be 
confused by many papers lying upon it. 

xiii. He ia always at the head of 
his business, well knowing that if he 

Reaves it, it will legve him. $ 

1 xiv. lie holds it as a maxim that 
he whose credit is suspected is not one 
to be trusted. 

xv. He is constantly examining hia 
books, and sees through all his affairs 
as far as cajje and attention will enable 
him. 

xvi. He balances Iregultuiy at stated 
times, and then makes out and trans¬ 
mits all his accounts current to his 
customers, both at home and abroad. 

xwii. He avoids as much as possible 
all sorts of accommodation in money 
matters, and lawsuits where there is 
the least hazard. 

xviii. He is economical in his ex¬ 
penditure, always living within his 
income. 

xix. He keeps a memorandum-book 
in his pocket, in which he notes every 
particular relative to appointments, 
addresses, and petty cash matters. 

xx. He is cautious how he he- 
somes security for any person; and is 
generous w^en urged by motives of 
humanity. 

Let a man act, strictly to these habits 
—ever remembering that he hath no 
profits by his pains whom ProVicLeaee 
doth not prosper—and success will 
attend his efforts., 

2598. Taking* a Shop or Plac'd 

of Business. —if you are about to 
takfl a place of business, you will do 
w$l to consider the following re- 
QlErlcS » ■ * 

2599. Small Capitalists.— Let us 
take tiie case of a person who has no 
intimate knowledge of any particulaf 
trade, but having a very small capital, 
is about to embark it in the exchange 
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of commodities for cash, in order to 
obtain an honest livelihood thereby. It 
id clear, that unless such a person 
starts W’th proper precaution and judg¬ 
ment, the capital will be expended 
without. adequate ’"isults ; rent and 
taxes will accumulate, the stock will 
Jin dead or b'como deteriorated, and 
loss and ruin must, follow. For the 
last absorption acting upon a small 
capital will soon dry up its source ; and 
we need not picture the trouble that 
will arise when the mainspring of a 
tradesman's success abides by him no 
more. 

0600. Larger Capitalists.— The 
case of the larger capitalist can scarcely 
be considered-an exception to the same 
rule. For it is probable that the larger 
capitalist, upon commencing a busi¬ 
ness, would sink more of his funds in a 
larger stock—would incur liability to a 
heavier rent; and the attendant taxes, 
the wages of assistants and servants 
would be greater, and, therefore, if the 
return came noti speedily, similar con¬ 
sequences must sooner or later ensue. 

0601. Localities.—Largo or small 
capitalists should, therefore, upon enter¬ 
ing on a shopkeeping speculation, con¬ 
sider Well the nature of the locality in 
whioh they propose to cany on trade, 
the number of the population, the 
habits and wants of the people, and the 
extent to which they are already sup¬ 
plied with the goods which the new* 
adventurer proposes to otlV" them 
0600. Hew Neighbourhoods. — 
There is a tendency among small capi¬ 
talists to rush into new neighbourhoods 
with the expectation of making an 
early connection. Low rents also serve 
as an attraction to these localities 
General experience, however, tends 
to .show that the early suburban shops 
seldom succeed. They are generally 
entered upon at the very earliest 
.moment that the state c-f the locality 
will permit—often, before the houso is 
Crushed the shop is tenanted, and goods 
exposed for sale^-fven while the streets 
are unpaved, and whik) the roads are 
os rough and uneven-as country lanes. 


OFTEN EAiiti INTO THE HUE. 

The consequence is, that as tire 
few inhabitants of these localities 
bnve frequent communication with 
t ijacent centres of business, they, as 
, matter of habit or of choice, supply 
their chief wants thereat: and the 
newly arrived shopkeeper has to de-' 
pend principally for support upon the 
accidental forgetfulness of his neigh' 
hour, who omits to bring something 
from fie cheaper and better market; 
or upon the changes of t 1 3 weather, 
which may sometimes favour him by 
rendering a ' trip to town ” exceed¬ 
ingly undesirable. 

0603. Failures.—“"While the grass 
is growing the horse is starving;” and 
thus, while the new district is becoming 
peopled the funds of the small shop¬ 
keeper are gradually eaten up, and he 
puls up his shutters just at the time 
w'hcn a more cautious speculator steps 
in to profit by the connection already 
formed, and to take advantage of the 
new improved condition of the locality,. 
It, scorns, therefore, desirable for the 
small capitalists rather to rm the risk 
of a moro expensive rent, in a well- 
peopled district, than to resort to 
places of slow and uncertain demand ; 
for the welfare of the small shop¬ 
keeper depends entirely upon the fre¬ 
quency with which his limited stock 
is cleared out and replaced by fresh 
supplies. 

0604. Precautions. — But should 
the smalt capitalist still prefer opening 
in a suburban distiict, -where compe¬ 
tition is less severe, and rents and 
rates less burdensome, there are cer¬ 
tain precautions which he will do well 
to observe. He should particularly 
guard against opining a shop to supply 
what may be termed the superfluities 
of life; for the inhabitants, of now 
suburban districts aie those who, Kka 
himself, have resorted to a cheap 
residence for the sake of economy. Or 
if tk’s he not the case—if they are 
people of independent means, who pre-. 
fer the “ detached villa” to the town 
house, squeezed up on both sides, they 
have the means of riding and driving to 
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town, and will prefer fc choos'ng articles 
of taste and luxury from the best marts, 
enriched by the finest display. 1 

2605. Necessaries or Luxuries 
-The suburban shopkeeper shouloX j 


who approach his counter, and place 
confidence in ifts transactions; make 
himself alike to rich and poor, but 
never resort to mean subterfuge and 
deception to gain approbation and 


therefore, confine himself to supplying} 1 , support. He should be frugal in 

aL ^ - * rt ’I 1 LI f hot ^AMTWinfli «kwn 


the necessaries of life. Hungry people 
dislike to* fetch their bread from five 
miles off; and to bring vegetables from 
a long distance would evidently be a 
matter of considerable inconvenience. 

The bake4°the butcher, the greon-L nothing to reprove his conscience when 

_ ,1 V j *1... a. 1 _ *7 4 1. .1 - _ -__1. *__ a. _ _ J! _ 


grocer, the beer retailer, &e., are thoso 
who find their trade firs 1 ^ established 
in suburban localities. And not until 
these are doing well should the tailor, 
the shoemaker, the hatter, the draper, 
tho hosier, ami others, expoct to find a 
return for their capital and reward for 
their labour. 

2606. Civility.—In larger locali¬ 
ties, where competition abounds, the 
small shopkeeper frequently outstrips 
his more powerful rival by one element 
of success, which may be added to any 

^ stock without cost, but cannot be with¬ 
held without loss. That element is 
ctvihty. It has already been spoken of 
elsewhere, but must be enforced here, I 
as aiding the little means of tho small ‘ 
shopkeeper to a wonderful degree. A 
kind and obliging manner carries with 
it an indescribable charm. It must r\pt 
be a manner which indicates a mean, 
grovelling time-serving spirit, but<a 
plain, open, and agreeable demeanour, 
which seems to desire to«oblige for the 
pleasure of doing so, and not for the 
sake of squeezing an extra penny out 
of a customer’s pocket. 

2607. Integrity. — The sole reli¬ 
ance of the shopkeeper should he in tho 
integrity of his transactions, and in the 
civility of his demeanour. He should 
Riake it the interest and the pleasure 
of the customer to come to his shop. 
If h© does this, he will form the very 
best 41 connections,” and so long as he 
continues this system of business/'they 
will qever desert him. 

2608. Duties <tf a Shopkeeper,- 
He should cheerfully render his best 
labour and knowledge to serve those 


his expenditure, that in deriving pro¬ 
fits from trade, he maje no# trespass 
unduly upon the inteiest of others; 
he should so hold the balance between 
and man that he should feel 


man 


the day comes for him to repose from 
his labours and live upon the fruits of 
his industry. Let the public discover 
such a man, and they will floek arounn 
him for their own sakes. 

2609. ft very useful book, (< The 
Handy Book of Shopkeeping, Shop¬ 
keeper’s Guide”* (published atone 
sinking), enlarges upon these sub¬ 
jects in a very able manner, and gives 
most useful hints to people in every 
department of trade. 

2610. Early Rising. —The dif¬ 
ference between rising every morning 
at six and eight, in the course of forty 
years, amounts to 29,200 hours, or throe 
years one hundred and twenty-one days 
and sixteen hours, which are equal to 
eight hours a day for exactly ten years. 
So that rising at six will be the same as 
if ten years of life (a weighty consi¬ 
deration) were added, wherein we may 
command eight hours every day for 
tho cultivation of our minds and the 
despatch oLjbusiness. 

2611. Frugality.—i* The great 
philosopher, Dr. Franklin, inspired the 
mouthpiece of his own eloquence, 
“ Boor Richard,” with “ many a gem 
of purest rav serene,” encased in the 
<homely garb of proverbial truisms. 
On the subject of frugality we can¬ 
not do bolter than take the worthy 
Mentor for our text, and Win it ad¬ 
less our remarks. A man tnay, if he 
knows not hew to save as he gets, 

“ keep his nose all his lif© to the grind¬ 
stone, and die not worth a gro^t «at 
last. A fat kitchen makes a lean * 
will.” _.______ ■ ‘ 

• Boulston and Sens , London, 
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** Many estates are spent jin getting, 

Since women for te„ forsook spinning 
and knitting, 

And men for punch forsook hewing and 
splitting." 

ii. If you would be wealthy, think 
saving as w-dl as of getting. The In¬ 
dies have not made Spain rich, because 
her out-goes are greater than her in¬ 
comes. 

iii. Away with your expensive 
follies, and you will not have so niu h 
cause to complain of hard times, heavy 
taxes, and chargeable families. 

iv. “ What maintains one vice 
would bring up two children.” 

V. You may think, perhaps, that a 
little tea, or superiluit ics now and then, 
diet a little mere costly, clothes a littlo 
liner, and a little entertainment now 
and then, can be no great matter ; hut. 
remember, “ Many a little makes a 
mickle.” 

Vi. Beware of little expenses : “ A 
small leak will sink a great ship,” as 
Poor Richard says ; and again, “ Who 
dainties love*, shall beggars prove;” 
and moreover, “ Fools make feasts and 
Wise men eat them.” 

vii. Here you are all got together 
to this sale of fineries and niclc-naeks. 
You call them goods; but if you do 
not take care they will prove evils t j 
some of you. You expect they will be 
sold cheap, and perhaps th?y may, ibr 
less than they cost; but if you have 
no occasion for them aey must be dear 
to you. 

viii. Remember what Poor II*chard 
says, “ Buy what thou hast no need 
of, and ere long thou shalt sell thy 
necessaries.” 

ix. “ At a great pennyworth, pause 
awhile.” He means, perhaps, that the 
, cheapness ia apparent only, and not 
real; or the bargain, by straightening 
thee in thy business, may do thoe more 
harm than good; for in another place 
he says, “ Many have been ruined by 
buying good pennyworths.” 

X. “It is foohsh to lay out money 
in the purchase of repentance; ” and 


yet this folly is practised every day 
at auctions for want of min din g tho 
Almanack. 

2012. Cash and Credit,-If 

you would get rich, don’t deal in bill 
books. Credit is the “Tempterin a 
aew shape.” Buy goods on trust, and 
vol will purchase a thousand articles 
that cash would never hare dreamed 
of. A shilling in the hand looks larger 
■than ten shillings seen through the 
perspective of a three months’ bill. 
Cash is practical, whiL' credit takes 
horribly to taste and romance. Let 
„asli buy a dinner, and you will have 
r beef-steak Hanked with onions. Send 
credit to market, and ho will return 
with eight pairs of woodcocks and a 
peek of mushrooms. Credit believes 
in diamond pins and champagne sup¬ 
pers. Cash is more easily satisfied, 
(iive him three meals a day, and he 
doesn’t care much if two of them are 
made up of roasted potatoes and a little 
salt. Cash is a good adviser, while 
credit is a good fellow to be on visiting 
terms with. If you want double c^ins 
and contentment, do business with 
cash. 

261C. Hints upon Money 
Matters. —Have a supply of change 
in hand—shillings, sixpences, half¬ 
pence. This will obviate the various 
inconveniences of keeping people at 
the dooT, sending out at unreasonable 
times, and running or calling after any 
inmate in the home, supposed to be 
better piovided with “the needful.” 
The tradespeople with whom you regu¬ 
larly deal will always give you extra 
change, when you are making pur¬ 
chases or paying bills; while those to 
whom you apply for it, on a sudden 
emergenc}, may neither be w illing nor 
able to do so. Some housekeepers 
object to this arrangement, that, “as 
soon as five-pound notes or sovereigns 
are changed, they always seem to go, 
without their understanding how;” 
but to such persons I would humbly 
intimato, that this is rather the fault 
of their not getting Understanding, 
than any inevitable confluence 
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getting change, The fact is, that it is somewhat exceeded her receipts, > avid 
the necessity of partiftg with your being an honest wctoaau, thou.rh a poor 
money which obliges you to get. one, she wishes to cheat Reathuer her 
tho larger pieces changed, and not ^mistress’ nor herself; but what ^with 
the ehoumstance of having smaller per memory and her want of it, her 
coin that necessitates your parting involved payments, $nd different re- 
with your money, though it cer- cSipts; what she owed her mistress, 
tainly facilitates your doing so when and what her mistress ,owef her; 
the necessity arrives. However, as it what she got from her master, and 
is easier to eount a few sovereigns than what was partly settled by the house- 
many shillings, and loose money is. maid; the balance from the butcher’s 
most objectionable, it is well to put up bill, and the intricacies of tbe cheese 
reserve change in small collective amount, the poor woman is perfectly 
packets, and to replenish the house- bewildered. She counts again and 
keeping purse from these daily or again; recapitulates her mistress’s 
weekly, as may bo most convenient. t data and her own; sums upwards, 
2614. If Money for daily expenses backwards, and forwards, and endea- 
has to pass through the hands of a yours to explain the differences be- 
servant, it is a time-and-trouble-saving tween them; ’then, if she can read 
plan to settle with her every night, and and write, she brings*her slate to 
to make up her cash in hand to a ‘ ‘ explain the explanation,” and the 
certain similar sum. This will pre- united calculations of maid and mis- 
vent such puzzling calculations as the tress, which arc after all .entirely 
following:—“Let me see : I gave you imavailii^* to produce* 1 a more correct 
10s. on Saturday, and fid. the day account, probably consume more time, 
before. Was it 9d. ? No, it must and arc expressed in more words, than 
haw? been lid., for I gave you Is., would suffice to fill another volumo 

and you gave?, me Id. out for tho liJ v c* tho present. Two minutes’ daily 

beggar; then there was Gs. Gd. on reckoning from a regular sum in hand 
Monday, and 8d, you owed mo from wop Id do the business effectually, and 
last tnone^; and then the Is. Gd. your prevent either party from being out of 
master gave you for a parcel—you pocket or out of temper. Thus, for 
brought him 2a, back, and 3d£. out of instance, the maid has her usual sum 
the butcher’s bill; no— you, had lo fj five shillings to account for; she 
give SJd, to the butcher, hut you came pays during the day, for - 
to me for the ^d., and T had no coppers, r * * ‘ g d 

so we still owe him tho $d.; by the Broad . ,.,19 

way, don’t forget to pay him*the next Boer . C-. * ] * o g 

r time you go. Then there’s tho baker Vegetables and fruit *, , 61(1 

—no, I paid the baker myself, and I Mint.0 t 

think tho housemaid paid the butter- Matches. . . .... 0 i 

man; but you got in tbe cheese the Parcel.IQ 

I day before, and I have a sort of recol¬ 
lection that I may possibly owe you Total 4 § 

for that, nil but a few pence you must 

have bad left of mine, that I told you This is easily reckoned, even by the 
to take from off the chimney-piece, unlearnt!; the mistress enters the 
Well, cook, I think that's nearly all,’ items r.i her day-book takes the re* 
Now how do your accounts stand ? ” | maining sixpence, and again gives het 
This the poor cook, who is, a cook, and servant 5s., in convenient change, to 
not a conjuror, finds it no easy matter be as readily accounted for on the 
to discover; all that she isfyiite certain succeeding day.” —Heine Truths fir 
*«£ is, that her disbursements have Borne Pence ; or, “ Miiddlo BefeatmV* 
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6610 . Don’t Bun In Debt. 

“ Do#’® run in debt-"—never mind, never 
mind 

If year clothes are faded and torn; 

Mend them up, make them do; it is better 
by far • 

Than have the heart weary and worm 

Who'll love ydU the more for the shape of 
your hat. 

Or your ruff, or the tie of your shoe. 

The cut of your vest, or your boots, or cravat, 

If th!e;| know you’re in debt for the new P 

There’s no comfort., I tell ymi, in walkhig* 
the street 

In fine clothes, if you know you’re in 

debt, 

And feel that, perchance, you some trades¬ 
man may meet, 

Who-will sneer—"They're not paid for 
yet.” * 

Good Wends, let me beg of you, don’t run 
in debt; 

If the chairs and the sofas are old, 

They will fit yourbSok bel ter than :jny new 
set, 

Unless they are paid for—with gold; 

If the house is too small, draw the closer 
together, 

Keep it warm with a hearty good-will; 

A big one unpaid for, in all kinds of weather, 

Will send to your warm heart a chill. 

I»on't run in debt—now, dear girls, take 
a hint. 

If the fashions have changed since last« 
season. 

Old Mature is out in the very same tint, • 

And old Nature, we think, has some 
reason; | 

but just *say to your friend, that you 
cannot afford m 

To spend time to keep up with the 
fashion; 

That, your purse is too light, and your 
honour too bright, • 

To be tarnished with such silly passion. 

Melt, don’t run In debt—let your iriends, if 
they can, 9 

Have' fine houses, and feathery and 
ftowew; * * 

^ut, unless tney are paid for, be more of a 
maa 

T*ban to envy their sunshiny hours. 

If you've, money to* spare, % have nothing 
to say— 


TO THOSE WHO CAN WAIT, 

Spend your silver and gold as you please; 
But mind you, tile man who hid bill hast# 
pay 

f Is the man who is never at ease. 

Kind husbands, don't run into debt any 
more; 

'Twill fill your wives' cup full of sorrow 
To ktyjw that a neighbour may call at your 
door, * 

With a claim you must settle to-morrow. 
Oil! take my advice —it is good, it is true! 

But, lest you may some of you doubt it, 

I’ll whisper a secret now, sejj^tjg ’tis you— 

J have tried it, and know all about it; 
n* rhatn of i debtor n heavy and cold, 

Its links all curr&ion and rust; 

Gild ib o'er as you will , it i» never of gold, 

Then spurn it aside with disgust. 

2610. Carving*. — Ceremonies of 
the Table, &0 .—A dinner-table should 
be well laid, well lighted, and always 
afford a little spare room. It is better 
to invite one friend less in number, 
than to destroy the comfort of the 
whole party. 

2617. The Laying out of a Table 
must greatly depend upon the natwre 
of the dinner or supper p the taste of 
the host, the description of the com¬ 
pany, ant? the appliances possessed. It 
would lie useless, therefore, to lay 
down specific rules. The whiteness of < 
thejlable-cloth, the clearness of glass, * 
the polish of plate, and the judicious 
distribution of ornamental groups of 
fruits and flowers, are matters deserv¬ 
ing the utmost attention. 

2618. A Sideboard, will greatly re¬ 
lieve a crowded table, upon which may m 
be placed many things incidental ta 
the successive courses, until they are 
required. 

2619. A Bill of fare or Menu at 
large dinner-parties, where there are 
several courses, should be provided^ 
neatly inscribed upon smell tablets, 
and distributed about the table, that 
the diners may know what there is to 
%ome. 

2620. Napkins should be folded 
neatly. The French method, which is 
very easy, of folding the napkin like a 
fan, placing it in a glass, and spmdi% 
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out the upper part, is very pleasing. 
But the English method of folding is 
like a slipper, and placing the bread 
inside its folds is convenient as well as^l 
neat. 

2621. Bread should be cut into 
thick squares, the last thing after the 
table is laid. If cut too early k, be¬ 
comes dry.* A tray should be provided, 
in which there should be a further sup¬ 
ply of bread, new, stale, and brown. 
For cheese, pulled bread should he pro¬ 
vided. ( 

2622. Carving - knive^ should he 
“ put in edge ’ ’ befoi e the dinner coib- 
inences, for nothing irritates a gat'd 
carver, or perplexes a bad one, more 
than a knife which i of uses to perform 
its office; and there is nothing more 
annoying to the company than to sec 
the carving-knife gliding to and fro 
over the steel while the dinner is 
getting cold, and theii appetites are 
being exhausted by delay. 

2623. Joints that require Carving 

should be set upon dishes sufficiently ! 
large. The space of the table may be 
economised 6y setting upon small 
dishes those things that do not require 
carving. , ° 

262%. The Carver should have 



2625, The Vegetables, if the tabb 
is very crowded, may be placed upon 
the sideboard, and banded round by 
those who wait upon the gfiests. 

2626, ^ Geese, Turkeys, Poultry, 
Sucking-pigs, &c., should he carved 
dbeore being set on taule ; espe¬ 
cially in those cases where the whole 
or the principal part of such dishes is 
likely to be consumed. 

2627- The Carver should supply 
the plates, and the waiter hand them 
round, instead of putting the question 
to each guest as to which part he pre¬ 
fers, and then striving to serve him 
with it, to the preiuaiee of others 
present, 

2628, Ladies should be helped 
%-h^fore gentlemen 


2629. Waiters should present 
dishes on the lift hand; so that the 
diner may help himself with his right, 

2630. Wine should be take% after 
the first course ; and it will be found 
more convenient tojpt the waiter serv 
it, than to hand the decantefs round, 
or to allow the guests to fc’il for* them¬ 
selves. 

2631. Waiters should be instructed 
to remove whatever articles upon the 
table are thrown into disuse-by the 
progress of the dinner, as soon as they 
are at liberty. 

2632. Finger-glasses, or glass 
bowls, filled with water, slightly 
scented or not, as may be preferred, 
and slightly warn in winter, and iced 
in summer, should he handed round. 

2633. When the Dessert is served, 
the wine should be set upon the table, 
and the decanters passed round by the 
company. 

263,4, Fried Fish should he di¬ 
vided into suitable slices, before the 
fiie, as soon as it leaves the frying-pan. 

2635. Cod’s Head and Shoulders. 
—The thick part, of the back is best. 
It should he carved in unbroken slices, 
apd each solid slice should be accom¬ 
panied by a bit of the sound, from, 
under U.e back-bone, or from the 
cheek, jaws, tongue, &c., of the head. 

2636. Hake, if sent to table, simply 
boiled, is served as cod. The better 

' way of dressing hake is to cut it trans¬ 
versely to the length into slices about 
one inch in thickness. These should 
be fried and sent to table garnished 
with parsley. 

2637. Turbot. — Strike tho fish¬ 
slice along back-bone, which runs 
from head to tail, and then serve 
square slices from the thick part, 
accompanying enen slice with some of® 
the gelatinous akin of the fins and thin 
part, Which may be raised by laying 
the fish-slice flat. - 

2638. Brill is served in the same 

manner. , 7 

2639. John Dory is also served in 
the same way. eThis fish has a 
favourite piece on the cheek. ’ 
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2040.—Plaice and Elat-fish gene¬ 
rally, are served in. the same maimer. 

2641. Soles, whell large, may be 
served as turbot; but when small they 
should^)6 sliced across. 

2642. Salmon. —Serve a slice of 
the thick with a ^nailer slice of the 
thin part. Keep the flakes of the' 
thick palt as unbroken as possible. 

2643. Macketel should bo sewed 
in pieces cut through the side when 
they are large. If small, they may be 
divided ^through the back-bone, and 
served in halves. The shoulder part* 
is considered the best. 

2644. Haddock and Gurnet are 
jewed as directed for mackerel. 

2646. Whiting are usually fried 
and curled; they should be cut m halves 
down tho back, and served. The 
shoulder-part isVst. 

2646. Eels are usually cut into 

several pieces, either fur stewing or 
frying. The thick parts are considered 
best. * # 

2647. Trout, if small, are served 
whole ; if large, they may be divided 
through the bg,ck-bone and served in 
halves. The same applies to perch and 
other smaller fresh-water fish. 

2648. Pike and Jack should 
served in thick unbrokeu pieces 
taken from the side or shoulder of the 
fish accompanied by a piece of the 
stuffing with which these fish are 
usually filled. 

2649. Remarks.---The of mac- 

karei, the sound of cod, the head of 
carp, th $jhaek of John l)ory, the liver 
oi cod, «c., are severally * considered 
delicacies, though not by all per&oHs. 

2660. Saddle of Mutton. — Cut 
thin slices parallel with the back-bono ; 
or slice it obliquely from the bon% to 

* the. edge. 

• 2661. Haunch of Mutton or Yeni- 
50 n. Make an incision across the 
fcnckle - end, right into tho •bone, 
and set free the gravy. Then* cut 
thin slices the Whole length of the 

1 launch. Servo pieces of fat with slices 

3f lean. 

$652.. Rump or Sirloin of Beef, 


—The undercut, called the “ fillet," is 
exceedingly tender, and some carvers 
will turn the joint and serve the fillet 
first, resewing the meat on the upper 
part to be eaten cold. From the upper 
part, whether hot or cold, the slices 
should be cut lengthways from top to 
bottom, so that the fat and lean may be 
distributed in fair proportion^. 

2653. Bibs of Beef are cawed in 
the same way as the sirloin; but there 

no fillet. 

! 2664. Bound of Beef. — First cut 

'j away the irregular outsuie pieces, to 
i obtain a gsy4 surface, and then serve 
! thin and broad *lices. Serve bits of 
the uddor fat with tho lean. 

2655. Brisket of Beef.- Cut off 
tho outside, and then sewe long slices, 
cut the whole length of the bones. 

2666. Shoulder of Mutton.— -Make 
a cross incision on tho fore-part of 
the shoulder, and sewe slices fiom 
both sides of the incision; then cut 
slices lengthways along the shoulder- 
blade. Cut fat slices from the round 
comer. Another and more economical 
way, is to cut slices from the undtfr 
part when first brought to^able. The 
joint then presents a better appearance 
when coldf » 

2657. Leg of Mutton.—Make an 
incision across the centre, and serve 
frorj tho knuckle-side, or the opposite, 

j*according to choice. The knuckle-side 
will be generally found well done, and 
the opposite side underdone, for thofee 
who prefer it. * 

2658. Loin of Mutton,—Cut down 
between the bones, into chops. 

2659. Quarter of Lamb. — Lay 
tbe knife flat, and cut off the shoulder. 
The proper point for incision will be 
indicated byJthe position of the shoul¬ 
der. A little lemon juice may be 
squeezed over the divided part, and a, 
little Cayenne pepper, and the shoulder 
transferred to another dish, for the Op- 

! poaite end of the table. Next separate 
| the bnslcet , or short bones, by cutting 
lengthways along the breast. Then 
serve from either part as desired, 

2660. Loin of Yeal may he cut 
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across through the tbiek part; or slices 2671. Ph^sasts.—Carve the breast 
maybe taken in the direction of the in slices. Then take oif the legs and 
bones. Serve pieces of kidney and fat wings. 

with each plate. ^ 2672. Fowls.- —Fix the fork finalj 

2661. Fillet Of Veal is carved as into the breast, then slip the fe ife un- 

a round of beef. The browned bits of der the legs, and lay it over and die. 
the outside are esteemed, and should joint; detach the^wings in the same 
be shared among the eompanv, with manner. Do the same on both sides, 
bits of fat, and of forcemeat from the The smaller bones require a little 
centre. practice, and it would be well to Watch 

2662. Breast of Veal should be the operations of a good carver. When 

divided by cutting the brisket, or soft the merry-thought has been removed 
bones, tho ^imo as the brisket of lamb, j (which it may be by slipping the knife 
When the sweetbread comes to tabic ithrough at the point of the breast), 
with the breast, a small pave should be and the neck-bones drawn out, the 
served on each plate.'. ' trunk may be turned over, and the 

2663. Sucking-Pig should be fftmt knife thrust, through the back-bone, 
to table in two halves, the head divided, 2673. Partridges are best carved 
and one half laid at each end of the by cutting off tho breast, and then 
dish. The shoulders and legs should dividing it. But for more economical 
betaken off by the obvious method of carving, tbe wings may be cut With a 
laying the knife under them, and lift- sm.'iU breast slice attached. 

ing the joint out. They may be served 2674. WoodoockS may be cut right 
whole, or divided. The ribs are easily through the centre, from head to tail, 
divided, and are considered choice. Serve with each portion a piece of the 

2664. Tongues are cut across in toast upon which they come to table, 

tolerably thick slices. 2676. Pigeons may be carved as 

” 2666. Calves* Heads are carved woodcocks, or as partridges, 

across the cueek, and pieces taken from 2676. Snipes may be carved the 
any part that is come-at-able. Tbe same as woodcocks, 
tongue t.and brain sauce are served - 2677. Turkey. —Cut slices from 
separate. each t-hle of the breast down to The 

2666. Knuckle of Veal is carved ribs; the legs may then be removed, 
by cutting off the outside piece?; and and tho thighs divided from the drum- 
theo obtaining good slices, and appor- sticks, which are generally tough; but 
tinning the fat to the lean, adding bits^ the pinions of the wing are very good, 
of the sinew that lie around the joint, 1 and the white part of Die wing is pre- 

2667. Leg bf Pork i^ carved as ferred by many to the breast. The 

a ham, but in thicker slices; when stuffing is usually put in the brOast; 
stuffed* tho stuffing must be sought for but when truffles, mushrooms, ’ or 
under the skin at the large end. oysters are put into tho body, an 

2668. Loin Of Pork is carved the opening must be made into it by cutting 

same as a loin of mutton. through the apron, 

266%‘ Spare-rib of Fork is carved 2878. Goose,—The apron must be, 
by separating the chops, which should cut oft* in a circular direction, when a 
, previously have been jointed. Cut as glass of port wine, mixed with a tea* 1 * 
for as the joint, then return the knife spoonful of mustard, may bo poured' 
to tho point of the bones, and press into the body or not. Sortie of the 
over, to disclose the joint, which may stuffing should < then be drawn out, 
then be relieved with the point of the and, the neck of the goose being turned a 
knife* a little, towards the carver, the flesh tof 

267<X Hams are gut in very thin the breast should be sliced on e^oh aide 
slices from the knuckle to the blade. of the bone. The wings m|y then be 
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fliken off, tfien the legs, Th^ other 
parts are carved the safn© as a fowl. ■ 
.2679. Ducks may be carved, when 
large, the same as geese; but when L 
young, like chickens. The thigh f 
joints, however, lie much closer into 
the trunk than those of fowls. 

2680, Hares should he placed with 
their heads*to the left of the carver. 
Slices may he taken down the whole i 
length of the, hack; the legs, which, 
next to the hack, are considered the 
best eating, may then be taken off, and 
the flefh divided from or served ujh a j 
them, after the small hones have boon j 
parted from the thighs. The shoul¬ 
ders, which are not much esteemed, 
though sometimos liked hy sportsmen, 
may he taken off by passing the knife 
between the joint and the trunk. 
When a hare *is young, the hack is 
sometimes divided at the joints into 
three or four parts, after being freed 
from the ribs and under-skin. 

2681. Remarks.—Sufficient gene¬ 
ral instructions axe here given to cnablo 
the carver, by observation and practice, 
to acquit himself well. The art of 
carving does dot consist merely in dis¬ 
secting the joints scut to table, but in 
the judicious and economical distri¬ 
bution of them, and the grace and 
neatness with which this distribution is 
effected. Every dish should be sent 
to tablo properly garnished (where 1 
needed), and the carver should preserve 
the neatness of the arrangement as* 
much as possible. 

_ 2682. Dyeing.-| The filaments 
from wltich stuffs of all kinds are 
fabricated are derived either fionwthe 
animal or vegetable kingdom. We 
recognise the former hy the property 
they possess of liberating ammoni% on 
• being treated with potash ; wiiile the 
flatter afford a liquor having an acid 
reaction, under the same treatment. 
The animal kingdom fumiske# three 
varieties—silk, wool, gxnd the fursf&c., 
of various animals ; the vegetable king- 
■» £pm also three—flax, hemp, and cot¬ 
ton: aff of which require certain pre¬ 
liminary preparations to render them fit 
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for the dyer, which do not come within 
our province,; pur space only admitting 
of a rapid glance at the production of 
,the various colours. 

2683. General Observations. —The 
various shades produced hy colouring 
matters may be classed in one or other 
of the following groups;— 

lT Blues 


Reds 

Yellows 

Violets 

Simple. 

((range colours m 
Greens 

Binary. 

Com,(bund colours 
Black 

Ternary* 


Some colours adhere at once to the 
stuff, and arc called substantial colours; 
while others require that the material 
to ho dyed should undergo some pre¬ 
vious preparation in order to render it 
permanent. The substances used to 
fix the colouring matters axe called 
mordants, which should possess four 
qualifications :—i. They should possess 
an cqua' affinity for the fibre of the 
material and the colouring niatfcr. 
ii. They should he iueapafde of injuring 
or destroying either by prolonged 
action, flii. They should fesm, with 
the colour, a compound capable of 
resisting the' action of air and water.. 
iv. They should be capable of readily 
com’ormmg to the various operations 
of the dyer. 

2684. The Mordants. — For the 
reason., just given, tfte acetate or tar¬ 
trate of irSn is preferable to the Sul¬ 
phate ; and the acetate or tartrate of * 
alumina to alum. For reds, • yellows, 
green, and pinks, aluminous mordants 
are to be used. For blacks, browns, 
puces, and violets, the acetate or tar¬ 
trate of iron must he employed. For 
scarlets, use a tin mordant, made by, 
dissolving in strong nitric acid one- 
eighth of its weight of sal-ammoniac, 
thin adding by degrees one-eigr th of 

weight of tin, and diluting tne solu¬ 
tion with one-fourth of its weight of 
water. m • 

2685. Calioo, Linen, raid Muslin, 
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cunning mmn’s cloaks sometimes iall 

JUuc.—r Wash well Ui remove dressing, / 2692. Cloth. 6 'cartel. — Thrc4 
and dry; then dip in a ftrong solution quarters of a pint of a tin mordant, 
of sulphate of indigo—partly saturated mado by dissolving three pounds of tin 
with potash—and hang up. Dry aj in sixty pounds of hydrochloric acid, 
piece to see if the colour is deep i is added to every pound of lac dye, and 
enough; if not dip again. Saxon Blue, digested for six hours. To dye twenty - 
—Boil the article in alum, and then dip five pounds of cloth, a tin boilei of 
in a strong solution of chemical blue. seventy-live gallons capacity should 

2686. Calico, Linen, and Muslin, be filled nearly full withr. watGr, and 

Buff. —Boil an ounce of auatto in threo a fire kindled under it. When the 
quarts of water, add two ounces of beat is 160° Fahr., half a handful 
potash, stir well, and put in the calico of bran and two ounces of tin mor- 
while boiling^ and stir well for five dant aro to be thrown into it. The 
minutes; remove and plunge into cold ' froth which arises is skimmed off, the 
pump water, hang up the articles with- j liquor is made to boil, and two pounds 
out wringing, and wW almost drf, and three quarters of lac dye, pre- 
fold. « viously mixed with a pound and three 

2687. Calico, Linen, and Muslin, quarters of the solvent, and fourteen 

Fink .—Immerse in the acetate of ounces of the tin solvent, are added, 
alumina mordant, and then in the Immediately*afterwards two pounds 
colouring of a pink saucer. and threo quarters ol tartar, and a 

2688. Calico, Linen, and Muslin, pound of ground sumach, both tied up 
Green. —Boil (ho article in an alum in a linen bag, are to be added, and 
mordaut, and then in a solution of iu- spended in the bath for five minutes, 
digo mixed with any of the yellow dyes The fire being withdrawn, five gallons 
until the proper colour is obtained. of cold water and two pints and three 

2689. Calico, Linen, and Muslin, quarters of tin mordant being poured 
Yellow. — i. Cut potato tops when into the bath, the doth is immersed in 
in flower, anff express the juice; steep it. The fire is then replaced, and the 
articles in this for forty-eight hours, liquid made to boil rapidly for an hour, 
ii. Dip in a strong solution'* of weld when the cloth is removed and washed 
after boiling in an aluminous mordant, in pure water. 

Turmeric, fustic, auatto, &c., will an- 2693. Cloth. Yellow. —Use Ho. 

swer the same as weld. ii. for calico. Quercitron and weld 

2690. Cloth. Black .—Impregnate produce a solid yellow; fustic a very 
the material with the acetate of iron brilliant tint; while turmeric yields a 
mordant, and then boil in a decoction less solid'yellow. 

of madder and ld&wood. 2694. Feathers. Black. — Use the 

2691. Cloth, Madder Bed. — Boil same as for cld&b. 0 

tho cloth in a weak solution of pearl- 2695. Feathers. Blue. — Every 

ash—an ounce to a gallon of water,— shade may be given by indigo—or dip 
wash, dry, and.then steep in a decoc- in silk dye. 

tion of bruised nutgalle. After drying 2696. Feathers. Crimson • -Dip 

it is to be steeped twice m dry alum m acetate of alumma mordant, then in 
water, then drbd, and boiled in a decoc- a boiling-hot decoction of Brazil-wood * 
tion Baade of three quarters of a pound —and, last of all, pass through a bath® 
of madder to every pound of the article, of cudbear. 

It should then be taken out and dried, 2097. Feathers. Pink^ or Bose- 

and steeped in a second bath in <£ho doloilr , is given by safflower and lemon 
same manner. When dyed, tho articles juice. 

should be washed in warm soap and 2698. Feathers. Deep Bed.-Ti**- r 
water, ten remove a dut^-coloured matter ceed as for crimson, omitting the cud* 
givenoiit by the madder, . .bear bath, * 
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I 

2899. Feathers. 'Yellow. —Mor¬ 
dant with, acetate of efiumina, and dip 
in a hath of turmeric or weld. 

27(jjj0. Hair. Black .—As the ob¬ 
ject in view is simply to dye the hair 
without tingeing l^) skin, the following 
will he found the best:—Take equal 
parte of litlmrge and lime; mix well, 
and form into a paste with water, if a 
black is desired; with milk if brown. 
Clean the head with a small tooth 
comb, and then well wash the hair with 
soda and water to free it from grease ; 
then lay on the paste pretty thick, and 
cover the head with oilskm ora cabbage- 
leaf, after which go to bod. JS T ext 
morning the powder should be carefully 
brushed away, and the hair oiled. 
t 2701. Leather. Blaflc.—Xlm No. 
iv. black slam * (nee par. 1430), aucl 
polish with oil. 

2702. Gloves. Nankeen. — Steep 
saffron in boiling-hot soft water for 
about twelve hours ; sew up t>ie tops 
of the gloves, to prevent the dyo staiu- 
ing the insides, wot them over with 
a sponge dipped in tlio liquid. A 
teacupful of Tlye will do a pair of 
gloves. 

2703. Gloves. Purple. —Boil four 

ounces of logwood and two ounces 01 
roche alum in three pints of soft 
water till half wasted; strain, and let 
it cool. Sew up the tops, go over the 
outsides with a brush or spongo twice; 
then rub off the loose dyo with a coarse 
cloth. Beat up the white of an egg, 
and rul^ it over the leather with a 
sponge, vinegar will remove the stain 
from the hands. » 

2704- Silk. Black .—The same as 
for cloth, but black dyeing is difficult. 

2705. Silk. Blue. —i. Wash qyite 
clean; rinse well, and then dip in a hot 
•solution of sulphate of iron: after a short 
time bake it out and rinse again. Have 
ready in another vessel a hot solution 
of prussiate of potash* to which a dm all 
quantity of sulphuric acid has been 
aided. Hip the silk in this liquid; on 
removal rinse in dean water, and ex¬ 
pose to the air to day. ii. Wash well, 
rinse, wrihg out, and then dip in the 


following:—Bqil a pound, of indigo, 
two pounds of wood, and three ounces 
of alum, in a gallon of water. When 
the silk is of a proper colour, remove; 
j rinse, and dry. 

! 2706. Silk. Carnation. — Boil 

' two gallons of wheat and an ounce of 
alum* in four gallons of water ; strain 
through a fine sieve; dissolve half a 
pound more of alum and white tartar; 
add three pounds of madder, then put 
in the silk at a moderate heat. 

2707. Silk. 6Vf«wa«^*-Take about 
a spoonful ftf cudbear, put it into a 
small pan, pour filing water upon it; 
sh* and let it stand a few minutes, 
then put in the silk, and turn it over 
in a short time, and when the colour is 
full enough, take it out; hut if it 
should require more violet or crimson, 
add a spoonful .or two of purple archil 
to some warm water; steep, and 
dry it within doors. It must he 
mangled, and ought to be pressed. 

2708. Silk. Lilac. —For every 
pound of silk, take one and a half 
pounds of archil, mix it well w r ith the 
liquor; make it boil for a quarter of an 
Lour, dip the silk quickly, then let it 
cool, and rash it in river water, and a 
tine half violet, or lilac, more or leas 
full, will be obtained. 

2709. Silk. Madder Bed —Use 
•the dye for cloth. 

2710 Silk. Yellow.—YdkQ cleat 
f wheat bran liquor fifteen pounds, in 
1 which dissolve three* quarters of a 
pound of altun; boil the silk in this for 
two hours, and aftorw r ards take half a 
pound of weld, and -boil it till the 
colour is good. Nitre used with alum 
and water in the first boiling fixes the 
colour. 

2711. W<fbl. Blue. —Boil in a de¬ 
coction of logwood and sulphate or 
acetate of copper. 

2712. Wool, Brown. —Steep in 

an infusion of green walnut-peels, 

,2713. Worn. Drab. —Impregnate 
with brown oxide of iron, and then 
dip in a bath of quercitron park. If 
sumach is adeftd, it will make the 
colour a dark brown. m 
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2714. Wool. Greet% —First imbue 

with the blue, then with the yellow 
dye. ^ 

2715. Wool. Orange. —Dye first 
with the red dye for cloth, and then 
with a yellow. 

2716. Wool. Take four and 
a half pounds of cream of tartar,’ 1 four 
and a quarter pounds of alum; boil the 
wool gently for two hours ; let it cool, 
and wash it on the following day in 
pure water. Infuse twelve pounds of 
madder for half an hour with a pound 
of chloride of tin, in lukewarm water ; 
filter through canvas,^remove the dye 
from the canvas, and put it in J ho 
bath, which is to be heated to 100° 
Fahr.; add tw o ounces of aluminous 
mordant, put the wool in, and raise 
to boiling heat. Remove the wool, 
wash, and soak for a quarter of an 
hour in a solution of white soap in 
water. 

2717. Wool. Yellow .—Dye with 
that used for calico, &c. 

2718. Dyeing Bonnets.— Chip 
and straw bonnets or hats may be 
dyed black uy boiling them three or 
four hours in a Btrong liquor of log- 
wood, adding a little grooli copperas 
occasionally. Let the bonnets remain 
in the liquor all night, then take out to 
dry in the air. If the black is not 
satisfactory, dye again after drying. 
Rub inside and out with a sponge 
moistened in fine oil. Then block. 1 

2719. To r Dye Hair and 
Feathers Green.— Takb of either 
verdigris or verditer one ounce ; gum 
water, ono pint; mix them well, and 
dip the hair or feathers into the mix¬ 
ture, shaking them well about, 

2720. To Clean White Satin 
and Flowered Silks.— i. Mix sifted 
,.etale bread-crumbs with powder blue, 
and rub it thorou ghly all over the article; 
then shake it well, and dust it with clean 
Soft cloths. Afterwards, where thereare 
any gold or silver flowers, take a piege 
Of crimson ingrain velvet, rub the 
flowers with it, which ^rill restore them 
to their original lustre, ii. Pass them 
trough a solution of fine hard Soap of 


a moderate heat, drawing them through 
the hand; rinse'rin lukewarm water, 
dry, and finish by pinning out. Brash 
the flossy or bright side with a clean 
clothes-brush, the way of the nap. 
Finish them by dipping a sponge into 
a size, made by boiling isinglass in 
water, and rub the wrongpsicle; Rinw» 
out a second time, and brush, and dry 
near a fire in a warm room.—Silk 
may bo treated in the same way, hut 
not brushed. 

2721. Cleaning Silk, Satins, 
Coloured Woollen Dresses, Ac. 

—Four ounces of Boft soap, four ounces 
of honey, the -white of an egg, and a 
wineglassful of gin ; mix well together, 
and scour the article with a rather 
hard brush thoroughly; afterwards 
rinse it in cold water, leave to drain, 
and iron whilst quite damp. 

, 2722. To Clean Black Cloth 
Clothes.—Clean the garments well, 
then boil four ounces of logwood in a 
boiler or copper containing two or threa 
gallons of water for half an hour; dip 
the clothes in warm water and squeeze 
dry, then put them into' the copper and 
boil for half an hour. Take them out, 
£<id add three drachms of sulphate of 
iron ; boil for half an hour, then take 
them out and hang them up for an 
hour or two ; take them down, rinse 
them thrice in cold water, dry well, 
and rub with a soft brush which has 
had a few drops of olive oil applied 
to its surface. If the clothes are 
threadbare nbifcpt the elbows, &o., 
raise the nap with a teasel or half worn 
baker's card, filled with flocks, and 
when sufficiently raised, lay the nap 
the right way with a hard brush. 

#723. To Clean Furs. —Strip the 
fur articles of their stuffing and binding, 4 
and lay them as nearly as possible in a* 
flat position. They must then be sub¬ 
jected to a very brisk brushing, with a 
stiff' clothes-brush ; after* this, any 
moth-eaten parts must be cut out, and 
neatly replaced by new bits of fir 4o® 
match. Sable, chinchilla, squirrel, 
fitch, &c., should W treated as follows: 
Warm a quantity of new bran in a pan, 
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taking car© that it dots’not burn, to 
prevent which it must be actively 
stirred. When well warmed, rub it 
thoroughly into the fur with tho hand. 
Repeat this two or throe times : then ' 
shake the fur, and give it another sharp 
brushing until free from dust. W hite 
furs, emmet &c., may ho cleaned as 
follows:—Lav tlio fur on a tatde, and 
rub it well with bran made moist with 
Warm water; rub until quite dry, and 
afterwards with dry bran. The wet bran 
should fee put on with fiamiel, and the* 
dry with a piece of book muslin. The 
light furs, in addition to the above, 
should be w'ell rubbed with magnesia, 
or apiece of book muslin, after tbo bran 
process. Furs are usually much im¬ 
proved by stretching, which may be 
managed as follows : To a pint of soft 
water add three ounces of salt, dissolve; 
with this solution, sponge the inside of 
the skin (taking cave not to wet the 
fur) until it becomes thoroughly satu¬ 
rated ; then lay it carefully on a board 
with the lur Ride downwards, in its 
natural position ; then btreteh as much 
as it will bear, and to tho required 
shape, and fasten with small tacks. 
.The drying may be accelerated by 
placing "the skin a little distance from 
the fire or stove. 

2724 ;. Cleansing Feathers of 
their Animal Oil.—The following 
receipt gained a premium from the 
Society of Arts;—Take for evftry gallon 1 
of clean water one pound of quicklime, 
mix thqjn well togothei| and when the 
undissolved lime is precipitated in fine 
powder, pour off the clean lime wfeter 
for use, Put the feathers to be domed 
in another tub, and add to them a 
quantity of the clean lime water, suffi¬ 
cient to cover them about three inches 
•when well immersed and stirred about j 
therein. The feathers, when thoroughly : 
moistened, will sink, and should femain j 
in the lime water tlsree or four days; 
after which the foul liquor should be 
separated from them, by laying them 
in a sieve. The feathers should be 
afterwards well washed in clean water, 
and dried upon nets, the meshes of 


which!' may be, # about the fineness of 
cabbage nets. The feathers must be 
|rom time to time shaken on the nets, 
and, ns they get dry, they will fall 
through the meshes, and must be col¬ 
lected for use. The admission of air 
will be serviceable in drying. The pro¬ 
cess will be completed in three weeks, 
Whonthus prepared, the leathers need 
only be beaten to get rid of the dust, 

• 272 5. To Clean White Ostrich 
Feathers. —Four ounces of whit© 
soap, out unall, dissolved* in four pints 
of water, rubber hot, in ft large basin; 
ufttke the solutjpn into a lather, by 
bwiting it with birch rods, or wires. 
Introduce tho feathers, and rub well 
with the bands for live or six minutes. 
After this soaping, wash in clean 
water, as hot as the hand can bear. 
Shake until diy. 

2726. Cleaning 1 Straw Bon¬ 
nets.—They may be washed with 
soap and water, rinsed in clear water, 
and dried in the air. Then wash them 
over with white of egg well beaten. 
Remove the wire before washing, ttld 
straw bonnets may be pi&ed to pieces, 
and put together for children, the head 
parts beii^* out out. 

2727. To Bleach a Faded 
Dress.—Wash it well in hot suds, 
and boil it until the colour seems to be * 
gon\ then wash, and rinse, and dry it 
in the sun ; if still not quite white, 
repeat the boiling. 

2729- Bleaching 1 Straw Bon¬ 
nets, &c.— Wash them in pure water, 
scrubbing them with a brush. Then <3 
put them into a box in which has been 
set a saucer of burning sulphur. Cover 
them up, so that the fumes may bleach 
them. 

2729.Cl6thes Balls. —Take some 
fullers’ earth, dried till it crumbles to 
powder; moisten it with the juice of 
lemon, add a small quantity of pearl- 
ask, work and kneed carefully together 
tgl it forms a thick paste ; make into 
balls, and dry them in the sun. Moisten 
the spot on clothes with water, then rub 
it with the bah. 'Wash QUv the spot 4 
with pure water, # 
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2730. To Wash China Crape 
Scarves, Ac. —If the fabric bo good, 
these articles of dress can be washout 
as frequently as may be required, ana 
no diminution of their beauty will be 
discoverable, even when the various 
shades of green have been employed 
among other colours in the patterns. 
In cleaning them, make a strong lather 
of boiling water; suffer it to cool; 
when cold or neiuly so, wash the srasf 
quickly and thoroughly, dip it imme¬ 
diately in c?Ai hard water in which 
a little salt has been thrown (to preserve 
the colours), rinse, squeeze, and har.g 
it out to dry in the open air ; pin it, at 
its extreme edge to the line, so that it 
may not in any part V folded together: 
the more rapidly it dries the clearer it 
will be. 

2731. To Wash a White Lace 
Veil.—Put the veil into a strong lather 
of white soap and very clear water, and 
let it simmer slowly for a quarter of an 
hour; take it out and squeeze it well, 
hut he stire not to rub it: rinse it twice 
infold water, the second time with a 
drop or two" of liquid blue. Have 
ready some very clear weak gum arabic 
water, or some thin standi, or rice 
water; 'pass the veil through it, and 
(dear it by chipping; then stretch it 

* out evenly, and pin it to dry on a 
linen cloth, making the edge as straight 
as possible, opening out all the scallops, 
and fastening each with pins. When 
try, lay a piece </ thin muslin smoothly 
over it, and iron it on the ft rong side. 

2732. Blond Lace may bo rc- 
vivediby breathing upon it, and shaking 
and flapping it. The use of the iron 
turns the lace yellow. 

2733. Washing Bed Furni¬ 
ture, Ac.—Before putting into the 
water, see that you shake off as much 
‘‘dust as possible, or you will greatly 
increase your labour. Use no soda, 
or pearlash, or the articles will lose 
their colour. Use soft water, not hot, 
but warm: have plenty of it., Pub 
with mottled soap. On wringing out 
the second'liquor,.dip lack piece into 
qold hard water for finishing. Shako 


out well, and 9ry quickly., If starch 
is desired, it ma^y bo stined into -the 
rinsing water. 

2734. Washing* with Lime.— 

Half a pound of soap ; half a pound of 
soda ; quarter of a p<jund of quick-lime. 
Cut up the soap and dissolve it in half 
a gallon of boiling water ;, f pour half a 
gallon of boiling water over the soda, 
and enough boiling water over the 
quick-lime to cover it. The lime 
must be quick and fresh; if quick, it 
will bubble up when the hot .rater is 
poured over it. Prepare each of these in 
separate vessels; put the dissolved lime 
and soda together, and boil them for 
twenty minutes; then pour them into a 
jar to settle. 

2735. After having made the 
Preparation, set aside vhe flannels and 
coloured articles, as they must not be 
washed in this way. They may ho 
washed in the usual way while the 
others are boiling. The night before, 
the collars and wristbands of shirts, 
the feet of stockings, &c., should bo 
rubbed well with soap and sot to soak. 
In the morning pour ten gallons of 
water into the copper, and having 
strained the mixture of lime and soda 
well, taking great enre not to disturb 
the settlings, put it, together with 
the soap, Into the water, and make the 
whole boil before putting in the clothes. 
A plate should be placed at the bottom 
•of the copper, to prevent the clothes 
from burning. Boil each lot of clothes 
from half an ,’iour to an hppr, then 
rinse them well in cold blue water. 
AVh;'n dry they will bo beautifully 
white. The same water will do for 
three lots. "Wash the finer things 
firsj.. 

2736. Washing .—(Supreme of' 
SoapwrU over Lime ),—To save yours 
linen and your labour,—pour on half a 
pound of soda two quarts of hoping 
water, in an earthenware pan; $ake 
half a pound of soap, shred fine; put, 
it into a saucepan with two quarts * 
cold water; stand it op a fire tU3. it 
boils; and when perfectly dissolved 
and boiling, add it to the former. Mix 
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it wall, and Jet it stand ^11 cold, when 
it will have the appearance of a strong 
jelly. Lot your linfn he soaked in 
water, the scams and any other soiled 
part rqjbbed in the usual way, and 
remain till the following morning. Got 
your copper reader, and add to the. 
water about a pint basin full, when 
lukewatfn puJ in your linen, and allow 
it to boil for twenty minutes. Itinse 
it in the usual way, and that is all 
which is necessary to get it clean, and 
to beep it in good colour. House¬ 
keepers * will find the above receipt 
invaluable. 

12737. When Water is Hard, and 
will not readily unite with soap, it will 
always bo proper to boil it before use ; 
which will be found sufficient]y effi¬ 
cacious, if the bprdness depends solely 
upon the impregnation of lime. Even 
exposure to the atmosphere will pro¬ 
duce this effect in a great degree upou 
spring water so impregnated, leaving 
it much fitter for lavatory purposes. 
In both cases the water ought to be 
carefully poured off from the sediment, 
as the neutralpsod lime, when freed 
from its extra quantity of carbonic 
acid, falls to the bottom by its own 
gravity. To economize the use o‘j 
soap, put any quantity of pearlash into 
a large jar, covered from the dust, in a 
few days the alkali will become liquid, 
which must be diluted in double its 
quantity of soft water, with an equal 
quantity of now-slacked lime. * IJoil it 
half an hour, frequently stirring it; 
adding as much more h iit water, and 
drawing off the liquor, when the resi¬ 
duum maybe boiled afresh, and drained, 
until if cease,■) to feel acrid to the 
tongue. 

Q7QB. Muoh Labour in Washing 
has beep, saved by the introduction of 
trashing _ machines, by which the toil 
of washing day, formerly so seme, 
bm t^en much abridged. Sinfyble 
machines for washing? wringing, and 
gangling -may be purchased at oom- 
pflbatively low prices of any of the 
makers of what is termed “ labour- 
saving in#ehin8ry, M such as Kent,' 


Bradford, Twelvetrees, &c. Prepara¬ 
tions for softening water, and facili¬ 
tating the process, exist in the Extract 
cf Soap, and the various washing 
powders now to be purchased of most 
grocers and oil and colounnen. Cold 
water soap, too, Iqis achieved consider¬ 
able popularity, for by its use a lather 
can be quickly produced, even in the 
hardest water. 

2739, Soap and labour may be 
saved by dissolving alum and chalk in 
! bran water, in which the, linen ought 
to be boiled, then well rinsed out, ami 
exposed to tlic usual process of bleach¬ 
ing. fl 

£740. Soap may be dispensed 
with, or nearly so, in the getting up of 
muslins and chintzes, which should 
always be treated agreeably to the 
Oriental manner ; that is, to wash them 
in plain water, and then boil them in 
rice water; after which they ought not 
to be submitted to the operation of the 
smoothing iron, but nibbed smooth with 
a polished stone. This work, which is 
known as “ calendering,” is very heavy 
and laborious, and is donjjby men. 

2741, The Economy which must 
result frorq these processes renders their 
consideration important to every*family, 
in addition to whi<h, we must state 
that the improvements in philosophy 
/attend to the laundry as well as to the 
vi ash-house. 

t 2742. Gum Arabic Starch.— 
Procure Iwo ounces offline white gum 
nrnbie, and pound it to powder. Next 
put it into a pitcher, and pour on it u 
pint, or more of boiling water, according 
to the degree of strength yon desire, 
und then, having covered it, let it set 
all night. In the morning, pour it 
carefully from the dregs into a dean 
bottle, cork it, and keep it for use. A 
tablespoonful of gum water stirred into * 
a pint of starch that has been made in 
the usual manner will give to lawns 
(eitfler wliite or printed) a look of 
nearness to which nothing else can re¬ 
store them after washing. It is also 
good (much dikted) for thin white 
muslin and bobbinet- 
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2743. Mildew out of Lines. 
—Bub the linen, well tyith Soap ; then 
ccrape some fine chalk, and rub it also 
on the linen. Lay it on the gras'i. 
As it dries, wet it a little, and the 
mildew will come out with a second 
application. 

2744. To render Linen* &c., 
Incombustible. —All linen, cotton, 
muslins, &c., &e., when dipped in a 
solution of tungstate of soda or common 
alum, will become incombustible. 

2745. Sweet Bags for Linen, 
—These may ho composed of any 
mixtures of the following articles 
flowers, dried and pefandod; powdered 
cloves, mace, nutmeg, cinnamon; leaves 
—dried and pounded—of mint, balm, 
dragon-wort, southcrnwoocl, ground- 
ivy, laurel, hyssop, sweet marjoram, 
origanum, rosemary j woods, such as 
cassia, juniper, rhodium, sandal-wood, 
and rosewood; roots of angelica, zedo- 
ary, orris; all the fragrant balsams— 
ambergris, musk, and civet. These 
latter should be carefully used on 
linen. 


the intent ttu# the same may be sold 
in that state, and no person shall sell 
such article unfler a penalty not* ex¬ 
ceeding £60.” 

4 4 No person -shall sell to the pro* 
judiee of the purchaser any article of 
food, or any dr* ,g -which is not of the 
I nat ure, substance, and qualitv of the 
| article demanded under % penalty not 
exceeding £20.'" 

The Act also provides for the ap 
pointment of public analysts for 
counties and boroughs. T\he effect 
’ of passing thn Act lias been to re¬ 
duce to a minimum the adulteration 
of our food ana drink, as tradesmen 
do not care to risk the heavy penal¬ 
ties for the very small advantage 
to bo gained by adulterating their 
goods. We purpose, however, giving 
the names of a few of the chief articles 
of consumption that are liable to be 
adulterated, and when possible how to 
letect the adulteration, or the best 
mode -if avoiding it. 

2748. Bread.—The chief adulte¬ 
ration of bread is alum. This is added 


2746. Bangs which have stones 
in them should always be taken off the 
finger when the hands are L washed, or 
they w^ll become discoloured. 

2747. Adulterations.—A scries 
of papers were published in the 
Lancet and elsewhere a few & /oars 
back on the subject of Adulteration, 
These brought about a parliamentary 
inquiry; the inquiry ended in demon¬ 
strating that nearly everything wo 
ate and drank was adulterated—in 
many cases with ingredients very pre¬ 
judicial to human health. The result, 
of the inquiry was the passing of an 
Act of Parliament in 1876 for the pur¬ 
pose of putting a stop to this whole¬ 
sale _ adultoration by making it a 

* criminal offence. The Act is called 
the “ Sale of Foods and Drugs Act,” 
and the following are the most im¬ 
portant clauses it contains : — 

“No person shall mix, colour, stain, 
or powder any article of food with any 
ingredient or material* so aa to render 
the article injurious to health, with 


j to give the bread a pu-e white colour, 
■which is supposed to be an advantage, 
thus enabling the baker to use inferior 
ftr damaged flour. The presence of 
aluiJit *aa he detected by soaking a 
pieewof the bread in an ammoniacal 
tincture of logwood. If alum be pre¬ 
sent the bread will be turned hku' t 
wherea^ pure bread will remain pink. 
lteecnt investigations have proved that 
the presence of alum is extremely in¬ 
jurious, espefeally to children's affecting 
the coats of the stomach and impairing 
tlie digestion. 

2749. Butter is made heavy by 
water, being beaten up with it. Cheap 
samples are sometimes adulterated with 
other fats and grease, which however 
inquire an experienced analyst to detect. 

2750. Cayenne Pepper. — The 
Cayenne of commerce ia adulterated 
with brickdustj red wood dust, cochi¬ 
neal, vermilion, and red lead. Thfl 
last two are highly injurious, TBHo 
can be detected ny any one possessing 
a good microscojte. The best way tb 
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avoid the impurities is tq purchase the will enable you to add many savoury 
capsicums or chilies, pounding them morsels to the attractions of your table, 
with *a pestle and mortar, and rubbing The same machine may be used for 
through a sieve, in small quantities as dropping vegetables, which it will 
required The pepper is far better do to such perfection that they will 
flavoured when fresh ground. perfectly dissolve in soups and stews, 

2751. Chocolate*, and Cocoa. — , and afford most delicious made-dishes. 
Those who prefer the pure cocoa can And m this 3 -ou will soon save the 
obtain tfie “Jvibs,” or more properly cost 01 3 the machine. 

4 ‘ beans,” and grind them. But many 2757. Tea is all examined now 
prefer the soluble cocoa, which is j by the Customs’ authorities before 
simply cocoa modified by admixture ; “ duty ” is allowed to be paid upon it; 
with less stimulating substances. it is, therefore, practically pure. This 

27525 Coffee.—Coffee is adulte- ■ was only done about a year ago. 
rated .with roasted beans, peas, and 2756. Water.—This perhaps is 
acorns; hut chiefly with chicory. tnd?e often adulterated than any other 
Having your own mill, buy the roasted article of consumption. As a rule the 
beans; find out a respectable grocer, water supplied by the companies to the 
ascertain bis roasting-days, and always large towns is exceedingly pure, that 
buy from a fresh roast, if you like supplied by the London companies 
the flavour of 'fcliicory, pui chase it being analysed every month by a 
separately, and add to taste. Chicory government, official; but the adultera- 
in small quantities is not injurious, tion chiefly rests w r ith the consumer or 
but you need not pay the coffee price householder, in not keeping the cisterns 
for it. Grind your coffee, and mix it clean, dust, soot, and even dead mice, 
with chicoiy for yourself. cockroaches, &t*., being allowed to 

2753. Milk is “adulterated” by contaminate the water; also by per- 
skimming off part of the cream, also mitring the overflow pipe to bo cori?- 
by the addition of water. nected with the soil pipl?, or drain, 

2764. Mustard is adulterated whence tho water absorbs poisonous 
with flour and turmeric; as, however, gases. The overflow pipes should in 
mustard is usually sold in tins it is all cases be entirely disconnected with 
easy to obtain it pure, as under the all drains, and the cisterns should, if pos- 
Sale of Foods and Drugs Act, nil that sible have a cover. The cisterns should 
is mixed with flour an( l other flavour- invariably be cleaned out thoroughly 
ings has to bo labelled as such 011 the at least every three months. In places 
outside of the package. Many prefer in here the water is drawn from wells 
this mixture to the pure article. great care should he thken -that the 

2755 v {epper is adulterated with w r ell cannot he contaminated by any 
inferior gram, husks of seeds, and even drain or cesspool leaking into it. 
dust of a variety of descriptions. Many cases of serious illness, notably 
Having your pepper-mill, purchase the diphtheria, have been traced to this 
seed whole, and grind for yourself, cause. When there is the least reason 
You will then obtain the pure article to douM the purity of the well all the 
At a moderate cost, v at or for drinking purposes should be 

2756. Sausages.— The most offen- boiled before using, and no time should 
fiive of all adulterations are found he lost in having it examined by an 
in these savoury morsels. Horseftbsh, experienced analyst. All water that 
diseased animals, and odds and end! cf is used for drinking should he first fil- 
every description appear in the tempt- tergd through a charcoal filter. Small 
fngj guise of “ sausages.” To escape glass filters for the table can now bo 
this evil, make your own sausages by obtained in evqry town for ,two or 
the aid of the sausage machine^ which three shillings. 
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2759. Other Evils besides 
“ Adulterations.”*— The butcher 
cannot adultorate the beef and the, 
mutton, but ho can send homo shth't 
weight; and in casting up a bill, he 
can rechon the odd ounces at one penny 
each, instead of one halfpenny; and 
the .baker, besides putting alum into the 
bread, to„ make it white and ‘retain 
water, can send home deficient weight; 
the same with the grocer, the green¬ 
grocer, and the coal merchant; the 
publican can give short measure, and 
froth up the porter to fill the jug and 
disguise the shortness of'quantity ; and 
the draper can slip hie scissors on the 
wrong side of Ms finger, and malte a 
yard contain only thirty-three inches. 
W© don’t mean to say that they do this, 
nor do we mean to say that they don' t. 
We argue, that people ought to possess 
the means of ascertaining who among 
shopkeepers are honest , and who are not; 
then thp just would meet with j ustieo, 
and the unjust would suffer for thoir 
own sins. 

2760. Bread contains eighty nu¬ 
tritious parts m 100 ; meal, thirty-four 
in 100; Ffench beans, ninety-two in, 
100; common beans, eighty-nine in 
100 ; peas, ninety-three in 100 ; lentils, 
ninety-four in 100 ; cabbages and tur¬ 
nips, the most aqueous ol‘ all the vege¬ 
tables compared, produce only*,eight 
pounds of solid matter in 100 pouucls*; 
carrots and spinach produce fourteen 
in the same q uantity; whilst 100 pound! 
of potatoes contain twenty-five pounds 
of dry substance. From a general 
estimate it results, that one pound of 
good bread is equal to two pounds and 
a half or three pounds of potatoes; that 
seventy-five pounds of bread and thirty 
of meat may be substituted for 300 
pounds of potatoes.- The other sub¬ 
stances bear the followed proportions: 
four parts of cabbage to one of potatoes; 
three parts of turnips to one of potatoes; 
two parts of carrots and spinach tb one 
of potatoes; and about three partscand 
a half of potatoes to one of rice, lentils, 
beans, French beans* and dry peas, 

2761. TTse of Fruit.— Instead 


t 

of standing i$ any fear of a generous 
consumption of npe fruits, we regard 
them as eonducfve to health., We* have 
no patience in reading the endless rules 
to bo observed in this particular depart¬ 
ment of physical comfort. No one 
ever lived longer *r freer from disease 
by discarding the fruits of the land in 
wMch he finds a home. *■ On ‘‘the con¬ 
trary, they are necessary to the pre¬ 
servation of health, and are therefore 
designed to make their appearance at 
the very time when the condition of 
ihe body, operated upon by deterio¬ 
rating causes not always understood, 
requires their renovative influences. 

2762. Blackberries are very 
beneficial in cases of dysentery. The 
berries are healthful eating. Tea made 
of the roots and leayes is good; and 
syrup made from the berries excellent. 

2763. Sloe Wine is useful in 
cases of diarrhoea, the astringent pro¬ 
pel ties of this fruit tending to counter¬ 
act relaxation of the bowels. It is 
made by steeping sloes in water, and 
letting them stand therein until u thick 
coating of mildew is £ formed on the 
surface. Tliis is removed, and the 
liquor is then strained and bottled, 

^Mid tightly corked down. , Not more 
than roiu half a wine-glassful to a 
wine-glassful should be taken when 
rcquiied. 

2764. “ Morning’s Milk,” says 
an eminent German philosopher, “ com¬ 
monly ‘yields some hundredths more 
cream than the evening’s at the same 
temperature.^ That milkqd* at noon 
furnishes the least; it would therefore' 
b& of advantage, in malting butter, &c., 
to employ the raorning’b milk, and keep 
the evening’s for domestic use.” 

-2765. Lawn Tennis.— This 
fashionable and delightful gome, suit* 
able for both ladies and gentlemen, is 
generally played on a lawn or grass- 
pl^f by two, three, or four players,, 
with balls and’racquet b&ta. The ob¬ 
ject of the game is to strike a ball , over 
a net and .keep it in play backward! 
and forwards within certain limits. 
The court or ground may he of any 
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Cine consistent with the lawn, the base 
lines being marked out by chalk, or 
tapes slightly pinned to the turf, which 
should be frequently mown and rolled. 
The mode of play may bo seen from 
the following leadi)f| rules, which are 
now generally accepted by all players. 
£766. Buies of Lawn Tennis. 

i. The Court, for a single-handed 
game, should be 78 ft. long and 27 ft. 
wide, and for a double-handed gamo | 
the sam« length, but 36 ft. wid< 
divided across the centre by a net 
attached to two upright posts. The 
net should be 3 ft. 6 in. high at the 
posts, and 3 ft., at the centre. At each 
end of the court, parallel with the net, 
are the banc lines, whose ^extremities 
are connected by the side fines . The 
half~eourt hue is halfway between the 
side lines and parallel with them. Tin 3 
service lw.es are 21 ft. from the net and j 
parallel with it. 

ii. The balls should bo ih. in 
diameter and 2 00 , in weight. 

iii- The players stand on opposite 
6 ides of the net. The- player who first 
delivers the ball is called the server , 
the other the striker-out. 

iv. At the end of each game the 
striker-out becomes server, and the 
server striker-out, 

v. The server stands with one foot 
beyond the base line, and delivers the 
service from the right and left- courts 
alternately. 

Vi. The balls served must, without 
touching tih® net, drop vitiiin the court 
nearest to the net, diagonally oppositp 
to that from which the striker serves it 

vii. If the service be delivered from 
the wrong court it is a fault. It is 
also a fault if the server does not stanS 
in, the manner as stated above, or if 
tHe ball served drop in the net or be¬ 
yond the service line, or if it dropi )ut 
of court, or go in the wrong court. 

viii, A fault must not be taken, 
played back to the Berver. 

lac. The striker-out may not volley 
the service, Volleying is striking the 
ball back before it has touched the 
ground, 
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x. The ball, having been returned* 
must be kept in play either by volley¬ 
ing it, or striking it back after the first 
bounce. A ball bouncing twice is out 
of play. 

* xi. If, in serving, the ball touch 
the nel and go over into the pioper 
court, it counts to neither scfver nor 
striker-out. 

xii. The server scores if the striker- 
out volley the service, or fail to return 
tbe service in such a w r ay that the ball 
would fall witlyn the opponents’ court. 

uiii. Two consecutive faults count 
a st'pko against the server. 

xiv. If the ball wheu in play touch 
either player it scores a stroke for liia 
opponent. 

xv. Tho first stroke won by either 
player scores 15 to that player; tho 
second, won by tbe same player, 
raises bis score to 30, his third Stroke 
to 40, and his fourth counts game. If, 
however, the players have both scored 
40, it is called deuce , and the next 
stioke won by either is called advan-, 
Inge to the winner of it, ami if he also 
win the following stroke he scores 
game. Should he lose it the ..score 
returns to deuce. The player winning 
two consecutive strokes directly fol¬ 
lowing a deuce scores game. 

- xvir Whichever player first scores 
six games is considered to w'in tho set. 

2767. Three - Handed and 
Four-Handed Lawn Tennis. 

i. The law’s as given above apply 
equalfy to these games. The difference 
in the widthof the court has been stated. 

ii. In Four-handed Tennis the 
players deliver the service in turns: 
thus supposing A and B are partners 
opposed to C aiid D ; A serves in the 
first game, C in tho second, B serves in 
the third,and D in the fourth, and so on. 

iii. In Three-handed Tennis tbe sin¬ 
gle player servesineach alternate game, 

iv. No player may return a service 
that has been delivered to his partner. 

2768, Badmiafcon is a game 
similar to Lawn Ttfcmis, but it is played 
with shuttlecocks instead of balls, and 
over a higher net. 
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2769. Bills of Exchange and 
Promissory Notes. v 


Inland Bill of Exchange, Draft, 
or Order for the payment to the 
bearer, or to order, at any time, 
otherwise than on demand, of 

Duty. 

any sum oi money,— 


US 

s. 

d. 

Not above*. 


£5 

! o 

0 

1 

Above 

£5 and not above 

10 

0 

0 

2 


10 

9? 

25 

0 

0 

3 


26 

ft 

50 

0 

0 

6 


50 


75 

0 

0 

9 


75 u 


100 

0 

1 

0 


100 


200 

0 

2 

0 


200 

,s *** 

300 

0 

3 

0 


300 

>> ft 

400 

0 

«, 

0 

n 

400 

>1 

600 

0 

,5 

0 


500 


600 

0 

6 

0 


600 


700 

0 

7 

0 


700 


800 

0 

8 

0 


800 


900 

0 

9 

0 

i* 

900 

9» 

1000 

0 10 

0 


And fox’ every additional £1 00 or frac¬ 
tional part of ,€100, Is. 


2770. percentages or 
Discounts. 

Showing the Seduction per £ on Discounts 
allowed for Cash Purchases,* at Kates 
ranging from 1 to 50 per cent,' 


0$p.c. 

s. 

isO 

a. «i 

1 per£ 

11 

P <5, 

s. 
is 2 

d, 

24 per £ 

1 

J» 

0 

24 

, >9 

12 

1 99 

*2 

5 

} f 


99 

0 

3| 

»9 

124 

99 

2 

6 

ft 

2 

99 

0 

5 

99 

13 

91 

2 

7 

i « 

24 

99 

0 

6 

ft 

14 

99 

2 

94 

ff 

3 

99 

0 

7 

99 

15 

It 

3 

0 

99 

34 

91 

0 

84 

99 

174 

It 

3 

6 

it 

4 

99 

0 

94 

79 

20 

»» 

#4 

0 

It 

44 

99 

0 

11 

*9 

224 

II 

4 

6 

Jl 

5 

) t 

1 

0 

f 9 

25 

1 * 

5 

0 


54 

99 

1 

1 

99 

274 

99 

5 

*6 

)| 

6 

99 

1 

24 

99 

30 

99 

6 

0 

» » 

64 

99 

1 

34 

Jl 

324 

»9 

6 

6 

f 9 

7 

y 9 

1 

5 

9 9 

35 


7 

0 

tt 

74 

> f 

1 

6 

99 

37J 

) t 

7 

6 

f% 

3 

91 

l r 7 

U 

40 

99 

8 

0 

ff 

«4 

)l 

1 

84 

99 

m 

9} 

8 

6 

ft 

9 

99 

1 

94 

99 

4b 

99 

9 

0 

79 

94 

9> 

1 

11 

99 

474 

a 

9 

6 

tf 

10 

99 

2 

0 

99 

50 


10 

0 

*9 


2771. A Table of the Number of Days, from any Day of any 
one Month to the same Day of any other Month. 


July. 


August... 


September. 


Jan.j Feb Mar 'Apr May June JulyjAiig, 1 Sep I Oct jNov Pee. 


61 31 

m\m 92 62 


90 


212 182 161 121 


212 


182 


242 212 



92 61 31 


2431212 184 1531123 


2731243 


October . 273 j 242 2l\ 


November . 904; 273 245 214 184 


IBSfUl 


335 

304 

365 

334 

81 

366 


USE oy THE ATS&VE TABLE. 

What is the mnnber of days from loth of October to 10th -Toly? 

Look in the upper line for October, let yoftr eye descend down that columh tall yon come opposite 
to July, and you will And 273 days, the exact number of days required. m ft 

Again, acquired the number of days from 16th of February to 14th August ? w 

0 Under February, and opposite to August, is ... 181 days. 

From which Subtract the difference between 14 and 16 .. 2 days, , 1 

The exact number of days required Is . 179 dnVa, 

N B.—In Leap Year, if the last day «f February comes between, add one day for the dav over to the 
■umber in the Table. 
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2772. For Mistresses and Servants: Table of Expenses, Income 

• and Wages. 

Showing (ft one view what any sum, from £1 to A,000 per Ann uni, is per Day, Week, or 
a Month, 


fcr 1 . U 

\9 9? £ 


S ® PH O 


u h per I per Pel* Per ■ Per Per 

&^jMonth!W>ek. Day. Year. Month. | Week. 


|£ *. s. d 
‘l is 1 8 
SX 10 2 6 
,2 0 3 4 
|2 2 3 6 
'2 10 4 2 
3 0 6 0 
i3 3 6‘3 
'3 10 6 10 
,4 O'. 6 8 
|4 4, 7 0 
'4 10; 7 6 
'5 0 8 4 
,5 5, 3 9 

5 10, 9 2 

6 0 10 0 
6 6 10 6 
6 1010 10 
7 011 8 
7 712 3 

7 1012 6 

8 0 13 4 


a. d. d. 
0 41 0 | 
0 7 1 

0 91 1} 
0 9f if 
o Hi If 
1 If 2 
1 2 * 2 
1 4 24 
1 6 * 2 | 
i n 2 i 

1 8}! 3 
1 11 

2 oi a| 

2 3s 

2 8| 4 
2 5 44 
2 6 4? 
2 81 4| 
2 10 4f* 
2 10i 5 
a 1 ! 54 


£ s. £ s. 
8 8 is 14 

8 100 14 

9 00 15 
9 90 15 

10 00 16 

10 100 17 

11 0,0 18 
111 11:0 19 
12 01 0 
12 121 1 
13 01 1 

13 131# 2 

14 01 3 
J14 14 1 4 

15 01 5 
! 15 151 6 
116 01 6 

16 16 1 8 
17 01 8 

17 17,1 9 

18 01 20 


d. i s. d. a d " £ s. 
0; 3 2* 0 6^,1 18 18 
21 3 3ii 0 6ii 19 0 

01 3 8*1 0 6 1 20 0 

9! 3 7| 0 6J1 25 0 

8 3 101 0 6£l! 30 0 
6 ! 4 0| 0 7 |l 40 0 

4 4 3i 0 74* 50 0 

3, 4 5?| 0 m 60 0 

0i 4 74' 0 8 IV 70 0 

0 4 10i 0 8.j ! ! 80 0 

8 5 0 ; 0 8A i; 90 0 

9 5 3 0 9 I' 100 0 

4 5 4* 0 93; 200 0 

6 5 7?i 0 9.*!, 300 0 

0, 5 94' 0 9f 400 0 

3, 6 Of, 0 lOj,, 500 O 

8 6 If 0 KH 1 600 0 

0; 6 64: 0 11*:, 700 0 

4| 6 6i, 0 113;, 800 0 

0 t 10|| 0 11J" 900 0 

0 6 11 I 0 Ilf 1000 0 


£ s. d.\ £ .v. af.j 
is 111 6; 0 7 34 
1 11 8. 0 7 8$ 

' 1 13 4; 0 7 8J 
; 2 1 8: 0 9 7 

i 2 10 0; 0 11 

8 fi 81 0 15 44 

4 3 4 0 19 Z£ 

5 0 • 1 3 1 
I 5 16 81 1 6 11 

I 6 13 4 1 10 94 
| 7 10 0 1 14 7? 

8 6 81 1 18 6i 

{16 13 l| 3 16 11 
25 0 0 6 15 44 ! 
133 6 8 7 13 104 
,41 13 4| 9 12 3? 
50 0 Dili 10 94 
58 6 813 9 2? 
166 13 4115 7 84 
'75 0 0:17 6 if 
183 6 8119 4 74 


£ s, d, 
0 1 04 
0 1 Oi 
0 1l| 
0 14 * 
0 17? 
0 2 21 
0 2 9 
0 3 34 
0 3 10 
0 4 44 
0 4 Ilf 
0 5 5J 
0 10 1H 
0 16 &{ 
1 1 11 
1 7 4f 
1 12 104 

1 18 4| 

2 3 10 
2 9 
2 14 


a. a. 
0 0 
0 0 ? 
0 C4 
0 0 ? 
0 0* 
0 1 


6 10 8 


9 7 J10 11412 8 


0 16 5 


1 7 4|I8 1 1 
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2774. Interest Table for One Fear. 

this Table unlimited calculations may mide, Thus , to find interest on £ 1,250 p)¥ annum, 
add sums given for £ 1 , 000 , £ 200 , and £ 50 , 2 per cent, » found by taking half of 4 p.c,. 
8 p.c ., by doubling 4 p.c.; 7 & p.c., by adding 5 to 2 £ p.c., and so on. f - 


.3 gj 2 | r.c. 3 r.c. I 3 J p.c. 

fi-si : ! 


4 P.c. 


op.c. 


iill z i p < c *! 3 3 i p >c. 

At o j ,, 


4 p.c. b p.o, 

r ! 


£ 

£ 

8 

d £ 

A*. 

d.£ 

s. 


.<?. 

d 

-- 

0 

8 . 

1 £ £ s. 

d.X 


d. £ s. 

d.S, 

s. 

1 

0 

0 

60 

0 

710 

0 

8*0 

0 


0 

1 

60 1 10 

0 1 16 

0 2 2 

0 2 

8 

2 

0 

1 

00 

1 

840 

1 

4 i 0 

1 

it 

0 

2 

70 1 15 

0 , 2 

2 

0 2 9 

C 2 16 

3 

0 

1 

60 

1 

940 

2 

1 io 

2 

4 ? 

0 

3 

80 2 0 

O' 2 

8 

0 2 16 

0 3 

4 

4 

0 

2 

0,0 

8 

410 

2 

940 

3 

21 

0 

4 

90 2 5 

0 , 2 14 

0 3 3 

0 ' 3 12 

5 

0 

2 

6 0 

V 

0 0 

3 

6 ;0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

100 2 10 

0 ; 3 

0 

0 3 10 

0 4 ' 

0 

6 

0 

3 

00 

3 

7+0 

4 

2*0 

4 

91 

0 

6 

! 200 5 0 

0 6 

0 

0 7 0 

0 8 

0 

7 

0 

3 

60 

4 

sfq 

4 lOiO 

6 

74 

3 

7 

! 300 7 10 

O' 9 

0 

010 10 

012 

0 

8 

0 

4 

00 

4 

940 

5 

7}0 

6 

41 

0 

8 

40010 0 

012 

0 

014 0 

016 

0 

9 

0 

4 

60 

5 

4 { 0 

6 

3 A '0 

7 

2 * 

0 

9 

1 500 12 10 

015 

0 

017 10 

0 20 

0 

10 

0 

5 

0.0 

6 

0 0 

7 

0 0 

8 

0 

0 10 i 

1 60015 0 

018 

0 

0 21 0 

0 24 

0 

20 i 0 10 

0 0 12 

0 0 14 

0 i 0 16 

0 

1 

0 . 

70017 10 

021 

0 

0 24 10 

0 28 

0 

30 

0 15 

0 0 18 

0 ,1 

1 

0 il 

4 

0 

1 101 

800 20 0 

0£4 

0 

0 28 0 

0 32 

0 

40 

I 

0 

01 

4 

0 1 

8 

0 ;1 12 

0 

2 

O 1 

900 22 10 

0 27 

0 

031,10 

036 

0 

50 

1 

0 

01 10 

1 

0 ,1 

15 

0 2 

1 

0 

0 

2 10 |1000 25 0 

|! 

030 

I 

0 

0 3 o 0 

0 40 

0 





- 

1 


. 1 .. 

__ 

_ 



l 

1 

-- 





d.£ s 
0 3 0 
0 : 3 IQ 
0 4 0 
0 ! 4 10 
0 ! 5 0 
010 Of 
* 0 15 O' 

020 a 

0 25 a 

030 a 

035 0 
040 0 
045 0 
050 Of 


2775. Ready-Beckoning or Marketing Table. 
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Properties of. 852 

Accent, Definition of.,. 182 

Differences of . 186 
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Words Influenced by 189 
Accidents, Dilutions, tor 

Prevention of . 13G8 

How to Act in Cases 

of . 1316 

Carriage.. . 1369 

Accounts, Regular!! y of 

Paying. 469 

Acetate, of Ammonium 

Solution, Uses of 757 
of Lead with Opium 

Lotion. 533 

of Potassa, Properties 
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ot Zinc Eye-wash ... 481 
Acids, Poisoning by. 

Treatment for . 1352 

Acidulated Gargle ....... 520 

Acrostics. 47 

Double.... . 48 

Triple . 49 

Acted Charades . 53 

Acute Dreams, Pre¬ 
scriptions for ......651 (vii) 

Address at Head of Let* 

ter . 227 

Addresses of Letters 

_ 225,22S, 236,1375 
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Prepare . 806 
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Ague, Remedy for . 622 
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Alabaster, tc*Cleau._388 

to Stain .1414 
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Uses of... 693 

Ale, to Brew.. 2263 

Amber, to Brew .. 2269 

Burton, to Brew . 2270 

Edinburgh, to Bre\v^2271 


No. 
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Treatment tor .", 1357 
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Laws of . ..... 92 

Maxims for . 94 
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Custards.. , ..2122 

Flax our .2136 
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Ciike .•. 1955 
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_ Pudding..... .. 1284 

Sauce for .#1285 

Sponge Cake . . ....... 2110 

Almonds, to Blanch ... 2141 

to Pound. 2140 

Aloes, Properties and 

Uses of. 743 

Alpaca Wool . ... 1884 

Alteratives, Medical 

Properties of. 8o3 

Alternations, #5ud<teu, 
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Alum Conft-ctiou.. 488 

Eye-wash . 477 

Gargle. 524 

Poultice. 809 

Whey . 2304 

Am hassadois, to Address 245 
Amber Ale, to Brew .,,2269. 
American “ Spider ” ... 1073 

Tooth-powder . 1690 

Ammonia . 702 
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ty sand Uses of . 762 

Amn undated Embroca* 

tion (Compound),., 505 

Strong...,.,.. 504 

Anagrams, Specimens 

of . 60 

Analeptics, Properties of 854 
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573 

759 
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Anchovies. British, to 

Prepare .. 1675 

Anchovy Butter ......... 2221 

Sandwiches .. 1201 

Toast . 1202 

Andalusian Wool . 1877 

Anglo-Japanese Work.. 2506 

Angola Wool. 1882 

Angostura Bark . 719 

Animals, to Stuff . 2339 

Annealing Glass. 424 

Anodyne Liniment,... . 503 
Anodynes, Properties ot 8n5 
Antacids, Nature of ... 773 

Propertied of. 856 

Antalkalies, Nature oL 775 

Properties of. ' 857 

Anthelmintics.7)79-580 

Nature of . 783 

Properties of. 858 

Antibiliuus Medicines, 

Properties of. 859 

Anti-Diarrlueal Pow¬ 
ders . r . 

Antimomal Powder, 
Properties and Uses of 
Antimony, Poisoning 

by, Treatment for 1348 
Properties and Uses of 758 
Antipertussal Powders 575 
Antirheuinaties, Pro¬ 
perties ot . 860 

Antiscorbutics, Proper¬ 
ties of .r f . 851 

Antiseptic, Umax as an 23U 
Charcoal as an . . .. 1775 
Antiseptics, Properties 

ot . 8i2 

Antispasuiodic Electu¬ 
ary. 497 

Mixt ure . 5 .2 

Powders.. . 574 

AntispasnuHlics, Nature 

and Uses of..,... 701 

Properties of... 863 

Ants, to Destroy . 2473 

Anxiety, Effects of . .. 920 

Apartments. Brokers 

Entering. 1508 

Landlord Using Lod¬ 
gers’ . 1516 

Aperient, Alterative,for 

Children .. ..651 (6) 

Gingerbread for Chil¬ 
dren ..2462 

in Acute Discuses ...651 (7) 


A TttEASjtlKV. 


No. 


Apostrophe, Definition 

of . 208 

Apparatus to keep Bed¬ 
clothes from Leg, 835 
Apnarel, Frequent 
Change of. Neces¬ 
sary .1718-1720 

Apjrtato, How Lost 

and Regained . 1763 

Apple Bread, to Make 1020 
Cake, tor Children . . 2084 
Duin plings464,474(xiv)1287 

Fritters . 1303 

Marmalade... 2134 

Pie . 1246 

Puddings .1269-1270 

Sauct], . 222o 

Sauce’ why Eaten 
with Pork nud 

Goose . 1791 

Tart,Cold,to Re-dress 1293 

Water . 2307 

Apples. Dried .. , 1633 

for Children .. 474 (wvin) 

in Syrup.1313, 2139 

to Store . 1632 

With Custard . 1312 

Appraisers, Duties of... 1525 
Apprentice Indentures 1453 

Apricot Jam . 2135 

Jelly.2128 

Apncots, Dried . 1635 

Stewed iu S_\ i up. 1314 

April, Flow'd« for . 256 

Food in Season in ... 34 

Arithmorems . 61 

Arnica for Bites . 2433 

Aromatic Mixture . 557 

Aromatics,Propcrtiesof 865 

Arrack, Imitation . 2279 

Arr.is-iie. 1393 

Anfflw root Blancmange 2123 

.Jelly.2130 

Piopert it* and Uses of 793 
Arneine, JJnisutiing ly, 

Treatment for.. 1345 

Artot 7 emg Agreeable 1981 
Art! ioke.s, to Cook. , . 1125 

t Pickle. 1687, 16o8 

Ar ticles ot Food Choice 

of . 1 

Artificial Manners . 1982 

Mushroom Bods ...... 275 

Arts of Writing and 
Conversation, Com¬ 
mon Idea of . 221 

Infant’s ., 657 | Asiatic Cholera .937 (ii) 

Medicines .652-668 | Asparagus Soup . 1214 

Pills.651 (3, 22, 24), 654 

Tonic .-.*. 656 

Aperients, Medical Pro¬ 
perties of....,. 864 

Spring:....... 653 

Aphides, to Destroy 283 


Apoplexy, Prescription^ ^ 

Remedy for .. 59l 

Treatment of.,,...1337 


to Cook .i . 1124 

AssAhetida Enama...... 518 

ifies of. 705 

Astenik, Definition of 213 
Asthma. Homoeopathic 
Medicines for 931 

Remedy for . 2398 

Symptoms of.. 931 

Astringent Gargle ...... 521 

PIP}.,. 654 

c ' ’ 


No. 

Actringents^Nature and 

Uses of...,.. 720 

Properties of.. 866 

Athol Brose . 2233 

Atmosphere, Pure, near 
Dwellings, Essential 915 
Attdhuants, Properties 

of .„. 867 

August, FICwers tor ... 264 
Pood in Season. In ... 33 

Auxerre, Tapestry of... 1921 


B 


Backgammon, Game of 

Bacon, to Boil .. 

to Choose . 

to Ciwe . 

to Economise .. 

Minced, with Fuied 

Eggs . 

Rashers of. Relishing 
Slices of, to Dress ... 

Badminton . 

Bagatelle... 

French Game. 

Old Cannon Game ... 

Rules of t ... 

Baking Powders .. 1011, 
Baking, Rationale of , 
Baldness, Erasmus Wil¬ 
son's Lotion for ... 

Lotion for ... 

Pomade for ... 

Remedy for .. 

Balls, Etiquette of.. 

Balsamic*,Properties of 

Banbury Cakes,. 

Meat for. 

Bandage, Cord ... 

Cravat. 

for the BeUv,.,„.. 

for the Chests.„ 

for the Foot... 

for the Hand.,.. 

for the Head .. 

for lnflamed Breast... 
for the Leg and Foot 
Handkerchief as Sub¬ 
stitute for 

Long Square,.. 

Oblique .... 

Recurrent. 

Single-headed.. 

Sling ... 

Spiral ... . 

Two or more Hand- 

kerchiefs,.,...,,T. 

Bandages, Best SWwtl- 
« tutee for.... 
Circular ► ♦I*** it4,*«***M»¥* 815 
Euds of, to Confine fc 81S 


133 

1198 
17 

1652 

1227 

1262 

1200 

1199 
2768 
2677 
2579 
5-580 
2578 
1012 
1082 

1700 

2421 

1699 

2420 

1937 

868 

2113 

2114 

831 
830 
821 
820 
624 

832 
823 

833 
823 

827 

•829 

817 

819 

814 

834 
813 

832 







































































































honesty is a strong stave tg lean won, 


Bandages, Surgical, * 
Employment of ... 811 
triangular Handler* 

oliiM.„. 828 

Various.812, 813 

Bnnddtine, Recipes for 1701 
Bankruptcy 

Acts of Bankrupky 1537 
Adjudication worn 
0 composition not 

Aoeepted . 1546 

Arrest, Powers of ... 1560 
Bankrupt to render 

every assistance 1549 
Maintenance Al¬ 
lowance of . 1554 

Closing Bankruptcy 1556 
CommiLtee of Inspec¬ 
tion . 1548 

Composition or Ar¬ 
rangement. 1544 

Default of Payment 

under . 1545 

Creditors’Meeting... 1541 
Debtor, Duties of ...1542 
Debtors, all kinds of, 
subject to Laws of 

Bankruptcy . 1535 

Discharge, Order of 1557 

Dividend, Final . 1555 

Fraud, in Cases*of ... 1558 
Landlord, Power of, 

to Distrain. 1553 

Liquidation by Pri¬ 
vate Arrangement 1535 

Oilleial Recover. 1540 

Petition, all Pro¬ 
ceedings to com¬ 
mence with . 1536 

Conditions of Pre¬ 
sentment .1539 

Priority of certain 

Debts . 1552 

Public Examination 1548 

Receiving Order. 1538 

Settlement on Wife 

or Children . 1559 

Trustee, Appointm en t 

Of. 1547 

DAlasof .155GI51 

Banus of Marriage, ... 1941 
Banting's Hints on Cor¬ 
pulence . 1768 

Baptism* Ceremony 

of..:. 1958 

Baptismal Name, 
Change of, after Re¬ 
gistration . 3960 

Bark, Angostura. 719 

Nature and Uses of 708 
Oak, Nature and Uses 

of. r 723 

Barley Broth (Scotch) 1205 

Pudding...1281 

• Water .7.. 2305 

Barometer, Chemical... 969 

Hints on.973-983 

Leech t . *.... 968 


, No. 

Barometer, When high¬ 
est, and why.980, 981 

When lowest, and 

why.....#.......982, 983 

Why called ‘‘ Wea¬ 
ther Class”. 975 

Why Hand on Dial 
changes Position,.. 976 
Why Pressure of At¬ 
mosphere Denoted 

by. 974 

Whv Topping Face 
of, causes Hands to 

Move ... 977 

Baryta, Poisoning by, 

Treatment of .1358 

Bastings for Roast 

Meats, &c. 1084 

Bath Buns.». 2115 

Bath, to Fit up .. 1715, 1716 

Vapour.*2451, 2482 

Bathing, Cramp in. 2412 

Healthy Effects of... 1714 
Hands and 1\ cl at 

Night. 1737 

Necessary Precau¬ 
tions in . 1409 

Batter, French. 1291 

Pudding.1276, 1277 

Beads. Use of, in Can¬ 
vas Work .1919 

Bcafis, French, 1o Cook 1122 
Bed, Feather, to 

Cleanse. 474 (x\i) 

Furniture, to Wash 2733 
To Ascertain if 

Aired . 339 

To Warm Instantly 1395 
Bedclothes, Manage- * 

ment of % . 2450 

Bed-curt,uins on Fire. . 1382 

Unhcalthiness of. 468 

Bedrooms for Children 

• $64,2069 

Hints on Scorning... 334 

Ventilation of. 2448 

Beds for the Poor, How 

to Make... 329 

Beef, AitchbonWWEco- • 
nomyof. .. 28 

Aitchbone, to Bo\... H51 

Ahuwxle. 1159 

Bones, Grilled. 1156 

Brisket, Economy of 29 <ii) 
Brisket of, to Bake... 1158 
Briskat of, to Carve 2655 
Brisket of, to Stew... 1152 

Broth . 1208 

Bubble and Squeak .. 1141 
Curried (Madras 

Ashton) . 1170 

Extftct (Liebig's 

Method). 1220 

Fore-quarter, • Joints 

of.. 28 (l) 

Fresh, to Stew. 1135 

Glaze, to Prepare 1211 
Qrttvy Sauce. 2228 


No. 

Beef, Hashed . 1161 

*Leg and Shin, Eco¬ 
nomy of..29 (vl) 

Hind-quarter, Joints 

of .«..28 (1) 

Hints on Choosing... 12 

Lobscous . 1142 

Loss of in Roasting 

and Boiling. 1086 

Minced . 1139 

Potted... 1221 

Ribs, Boned and 
Rolled, to Roast ... 1038 
Ribs, Economy of 29(viii) 

Ribs of, to Carve. 2658 

Ribs of, to Roast. 1037 

Rissoles .* . 1143 

9 Round, to Carve. 2654 

Round of, Economy 

•of.29 (i) 

Rump, Economy of 29 (h) 
Rump of, to Carve... 2652 
Rump Steak, and 

Onion Sauce. 1158 

Baited, Plain Boiled H3S 
Salt*d, Round of, to 

Boil. 1150 

Salted, Stewed with 

Pork. 1131 

Sausages .. 1260 

Shin, Economy of 29 (vi) 

Silver Side of.. 29 (i) 

Sirloin, to Carve. 2652 

Sirloin, Economy 

of...29 (viii) 

Sirloin, to Roast. .. . 11)35 

Soup. French .. 1134 

Top side of Round .. 29 (i) 
Various Joints of. 

Described . 28 

Veiny Piece, Eco¬ 
nomy of .29 (v) m 

When in Season.28 (i) 

With Mashed Pota¬ 
toes . 1140 

Beef-tea, to Prepare ... 1209 
Bee-sting, Cure ioi‘2430,2481 

Beer Poultice .. 809 

Beetles,to Exterminate 2470 
to Keep from C lothes 429 

Beetroot, to Pickle. 1660*' 

Behaviour, Hint on.*.... 2012 
Bellows, How to Use 987, 988 
Belvfderc Cakes 2116 

Berlin or German Wool 1873 
Beverage for Hot 

1 Weather. 2455 

Bezique, Game of..,...122-129 

Terms Used In.. 12$ 

Bicarbonate of Ammo¬ 
nia, Nature and Uses 703 

Bile, Remedy for...,. 592 

Bilious Attacks, Homoe¬ 
opathic Remedies. 932 

Bilious or English 

Cholera.625,937 

Bill of Fare for*Large 
Dinner Parties..26J9 
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6TUJJY NOT TO Ilf’AX TIP IE THY PACE, lA'T TJIY MIN’D. 


No. 

Billiards, Games at 2582-2590 
Bills of Exchange, &c., < 

Stamps for.„.2769 

Bills of Sale.1610-1618 

Execution of, in pre¬ 
sence of Solicitor... 1618 

Reglaf ration of. 1615 

Renewal of. 1616 

Voidance of. 1617 

What Terra includes 1611 
Birdcages,to drive away 

Insects frdm. 2165 

Birdlime, to Prepare . . 2505 
Birds, Eggs of, to Pre¬ 
serve, for Cabinets 2341 
to Keep from Fruit- 

buds . 285 

to Stuff.2339, 2440 

Why are some Limbs ^ 
of, more Tender < 

than Others. 1795 

Birth, Registration of 

1959-1962 

Biscuits, Excellent,,,... 2105 

Ginger. 2119 

Pic nic. 2118 

Sugar . 2120 

Wine . 2106 

Bismuth, Poisoning by, 

Treatment for . 1351 

Biles, Arnica for.. 2433 

of Insects . 2422 

of Had Animals .1366 

of Reptiles.1365 

lilting the Finger Nails 2394 
BlaCk Cloth Clothes, to 

Clean .. 2722 

Cloth, Reviver for .. 472 

Draught. 655 

Lace, tb Revive.. 2319 

Paper Patterns. 2508 

Pepper Confection... 490 

Poof (Billiards)... 25H8 

Pudding. 1192 

Wash Lotion . 537 

Blackbefries,Propel ties 

of . 2762 

Blackberry Jam .. 2078 

Pudding or Pie,. 2088 

Wine . 2277 

Blackbirds, Care of 

2155, 2156 

Blacking, Best Kind 
of, for Boots and 

Shoes . 2244 

for Leather Seats. 471 

Liquid. 2242 

Paste .. 2243 

# for Stoves, to Make 396 

to Hake . 2241 

Bladder, Inflammat ion 

of, Remedy for.. 612 

Blancmange, Arrow* 

root ..2123 

Bleeding, hovr Per¬ 
formed. . 839 

from the Nobc, to 


a ir °* 

Blistered Feet, Remedy 

for.. 2424 

Blond Lace, to Revive 2732 
Blonde Complexion, 

Why Favoured by 

Green . 1803 

Blood, Influence of the 
Weather on the ... 1760 
Process of Thinning 2454 
Blotched Face,Wash lor 2439 
Bluestone, Propnties 

and Uses ot. 779 

Blue, Veils, Why do 
they Preserve the 

Complexion .1807 

Why Unsuitable to 

Brunettes . 1806 

Boards, to Remove Ink 

Stain3 fjrom . 406 

To Scour... 399 

Body Lighter than 

Water. 1400, 1401 

Boiling, Effects of, on 

Meat...1077 

Loss Resulting from 

1073, 1079 

Meat, Length of Time 

Required . 1069 

Meats, Ac., Time Re¬ 
quired for ..1071 

Rationale of . 1068 

Boils, Treatment of ... p.425 
Bologna Sausages ... 1185 

Bone, to Stain.1415-1421 

iu Throat, How to 

Act . 1332 

Bonnets, to l)yo. 2718 

to Preserve. 462 

Straw, to Bleach. 2728 

Straw, toCleaju .. . 2726 
Books, Grease 1 Spots 

from, to Extract... 435 
Stains from, to Ex¬ 
tract! . 436 

Boot, Tops, to Clean .„ 2248 

Liquid tor .. 2249 

Boot,<, French# Polish 

for.. . 2238 

•to Cleaned,. 2240 

WaterraCoflng for 

■J 2245,2246 

Borax, and its Uses 2310-2323 
Borrowed Money, Re¬ 
payment of, by Minor 1603 
Boss, or tne Fifteen 

Puzzle. 2591 

Boston Apple Pud¬ 
ding . 1270 

Botanical Specimens, 
to Preserve . 2336 


v 

Nm 


Bowels, Inflammation 

ot. Remedy for. 613 

Looseness of,* Remedy - 

for. 628 

Braids, Gold and Silver 1897 

Varieties of .. 1894 

Brain, Compression of. 

Treatment of . 1331 

Inflanfflhation of, Re¬ 
medy for. f,,. 614 

Water on, Trdfctmonfc 

for. 647 

Brandy Peaches .. 1637 

Brass Kettles, to Clean 455 
Ornaments, to Clean 

371-373, 411-413 
Breach of Promise*of 

Marriage. 1561-1566 

Bread, Adulterated, to . 

Detect. 2748 

Apple, to Make ...... 1020 

Baking and Egg Pow¬ 
ders in. 1011, 1012 

.Cheap and Excellent, 

to Make.. 1013 

Cheap and Pure . 1006 

for Children . 2035 

for Dinner, to Cut ... 2621 
Economical and Nou¬ 
rishing, to Make... 1014 

Ecouornv of . 448 

French, to Make. 1028 

German Yeast, (to 

Make with.. 1009 

Home-made . 1007 

Home-made, to In¬ 
crease . 1015 

of Indian Cora Flour 

and Wheat. 1008 

Nutritious Properties 

of . 27G0 

Potatoes in . 1017 

Pudding.1271, 1874 

Pulled, to Make ...... 1021 

Rice, to Make .1019 

Rye and Wheat Flour, 

to Make . 1016 

U it fermented .. 1010 

Use of Lime Water in 1018 
Breakage by a Serya^t, 

Law Respecting ...... 1450 

Breakfast, Late at ...474 (iii) 
Bieath, Offensive, Re¬ 
medy for.. 2405 

Tainted by OnionB, 

Reraedv’for .. 2408 

Brewing. Hints on. 2267 

Brewis, In Make ........ 449 

Brill, to Carve .2638 

Brimstone, Flour of ... 658 
Botany Bay Wood, Imie Britannia Metal, to 
tat,ion of..*,.1432 Clean ........ 413 


Brocell, to Pickle . 1664 

Broderie Anglais© .. 1865 

Brogue. Irish 193 

Provincial.. 195 

om inr jxobc, to m i uouuatv»ui . ous Scottish *-•**»* «W** • 194 

Stop.1328, 2393 . Bou.rdoun.et of Lint ... 802 Broiling, Rationale dl 1061 


Bot tles, Lf Clean. 392 

Glass Stoppers of, to 

Remove . 357 

Bottling Liquors.. 354 

Bo'ulettes of Lint. 80S 

































































































\ The sweetest 

%o. 

Broken Leg, Splints for 836 

Brokers, Duties of .• 1525 

Broncllitis, Homoeopa¬ 
thic Medicines for 933 

Syn^ptoms of . 933 

Bronzed Chandeliers, 

&e„, to Clean ..410 

Brose, Athol.. 2283 

Scottfi.-. 1204 

Broth, Barley (Scotch) 1205 

Beef. 1208 

of Boiled Meats for 

Soup.1074-1076 

for Infants. 2073 

Brown Gravy. 1225 

Stock*.1223. 1224 

Bruises, Homoeopathic 

Treatment oi. 934 

Hot Water for. 2453 

liomedy for . 2422 

Brunettes, Why Blue 

Unsuitable to . 1806 

Brunswick Black. 39l» 

Bubble and Squeak .... 1141 

Buckthorn, Uses of. 742 

Sues, to Destroy 2476, 2477 
Dtifimiches, Care of , . 2160 
Bunions, Remedy for... 2426 

Buns, Bath. 2115 

Lemon. ... 2103 

Burgundy Pitch, Pro¬ 
perties and Uses ot .. 768 
Burnett’s Disinfecting 

Fluid, Uses of. 781, 1779 

Burns, Cure for*,...2434-2436 
Treatment of ...1817,1318 
Burton Ale, to Brew ... 2270 
Business, Best Articles 
for, in Hew neigh¬ 
bourhoods .. 2605 

Hints for Entering 

upon .'...2593,2609 

Man, Habits of. 2597 

Butcher's Meat, to Pur¬ 
chase .474 (xvi) 

Butter, Adulteration of 2749 
Bad, to Remedy ...... 1646 

Rancid, to Cure . 1647 

Salt, to freshen . 16^3 

Why Produced by 

Churning . 1793 

Buttered Rum . 2234 

Butterflies, to Destroy 284 


ROSE POSSESSES TttE SHARPE >T TROItV. 


m 


Cabbage, to Pickle ...... <1661 

Water, to Get Rid of 343 
> 3yby Boiled in Two 

‘ Water#. 1788 

Cabinet Pudding ..1273 

Cabinet Work, Italian, 
to Varnish.,.,.365,368 


No.] 

Cake, Almond Sponge 2110 

Banbury. „ 2113 

Banbury, Melt for ... 2114 

Belvidere ..2116 

Drop. 2094 

Fish. 1263 

Ginger.2107, 2119 

Gingerbread. 2093, 2117 

Jeibov.£ .. 2096 

Luncheon . 2101 

Meat. 1252 

Mixed Fruit . 2112 

Nice and Cheap .2095 

Plum .2092,2102 

Sally Lunn. 1024 

Soda. 2104 

Sponge .2108, 2109 

Tea . m. . 2099 

Unfermented . .2098-2100 

Yule. X . 2111 

Caledonians . 141 

Call’s Feet, Uses and 

Properties of.28 (i\) 

Jelly . 2132 

Calf's Head Pie. 1229 

to Carve. 2665 

Calico, Cheap, No Eco¬ 
nomy in . 474 (xxxii) 

to Dye .2685-2689 

Calomel, Uses of...... , 713 

Calv&s’Hoads, Ac., Uses 
and Economy of . 28 (ixl 
Cambridgeshire Dialect 169 

Camel-hair Wool . 1833 

Camomile Flowers, to 

Gather. 2464 

Tea . 2309 

Uses of. 7T7 

Camp Cookifcy. 1130 

Camphorated Denti¬ 
frice . 1683 

Liniment . 507 

Ointment ..*... 542 

Camphor, Balls for 

Chaps .. . . 2411 

Nature and tTbcs of... 694 
Properties of71*1 
Tincture of, ^fses 

of . 3L.. 938 

Canaries, Care of 2159 

Candle-light, Reading 
by, Hint on ...474 (xxiv) 

Sowing by.474 (xxiii) 

Candles, to Light, Best 

Way*.. 1000 

to Preserve. 999 

Cane Chairs, to Clean .. 387 
Cantharldes, Uses of ... 767 

Canvas Work.. 1857-1919 

Croat Stitch in.1912 

Design on Cloth-for 1909 

Prsyning in . 1908 

Materials Used *n ... 1872 

Mode of Doing. 1907 

Stitches in.. 1911 

Stretching in.....1910 

Varieties of Canvas 
lor...*1904-1900 

O 2 


• Wo. 

Capitalists, Advice to, 
ou Embarking in 

Business .2599,2600 

Carbolic Powder aud 
Fluid as Disinfec¬ 
tants.1782 

Carbonate of Soda, Uses 

of . 774 

Carded Cotton, Surgical 

Uses of.•.. 803 

Cards, Games at . ... 73-134 
Carminatives, Proper¬ 
ties of . 869 

Carpetn. Beating...,, ... 376 

Choo-dng.... £97 

Cleaning.. 375 

■ f Elegant Kind of .. 3C-1 

Few Colours De&ir.i- 

*ble. 303 

Light Coloured. 298 

Middle Tint in. 299 

Securing. 374 

Shaking’... 456 

Stair, to Sweep. 379 

Sweeping . 877 

Taste in Selection ... 300 

Worn, to Repair . 378 

Carriage Accidents, 
Cautions Respecting 1369 

Carrot Poultice . 809 

Pudding. 1282 

Soup. 1215 

Carrots, Cold, to Dress 1121 

Carver, Duties of. 2i27 

Room for, Accessary 2624 
Carving, Art of. Cere¬ 
monies of the Table, 

Ac.(#516-2681 

Remarks on .. 2681 

Carving-knives, to Set 2622 
Cash and Credit, Ad¬ 
vice on.2612 

Casks, to Sweeten . 355 

Cabsino, Game of,.... 110-112 

Laws of . 112 

Terms Used in. Ill 

Cast-iron Work, to Pre¬ 
serve . 369 

Castor Oil Enema . 515 * 

Properties and Uses 

of . 735 

and Senna Confec¬ 
tion . 494 

Casts, Gutta Percha ... 2382 
Catarrh, Homoeopa¬ 
thic Treatment of 935 

Symptoms of . 985 

Catechu Ointment...... 646 

Uses of .721 

Caterpillars, to Destroy 283 
Cathartic Mixture ...... 558 

Cathartics, Properties 

of...i 782 

Nature of 870 

Oats, Care of.. 2179 

Cauliflower, to Pickle..; 1664 
Cautions for Preven¬ 
tion of Accidents,,,1363* 
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BttSYBODtES NEVER HAVE ANYTHING TO DO. 


< 


No. 


« No. 


Cautions in Visiting v " 

the Sick. 1373 

Cayenne Pepper.. 2212 

Adulteration of . 2750 

Celery, Essence of. 2206 

Cement for Broken 

China, Ac.. 2496 

Cheese. 2495 

Diamond . 2493 

for Leather and Cloth 2504 
Lime and Egg ......... 2497 

Mastic. 2503 

Paper .. 2370 

Preparation of. 2487 

Bed. 2501 

Bice Flour. 2494 

Soft, for Corks. 2502 

White Lead as. 2498 

Cerates...541<j547 

CeremoniesImport¬ 
ance of . 1977 

Chairs, Cane, to Clean 387 

Chalk Ointment.. 543 

Chalk, Properties and 

Uses of . 726 

Champagne, English .. 2274 

Lemonade .. 2290 

Summer. 2291 

Chandeliers, Bronze, to 

Clean .... 410 

Chapped Hands, Oint¬ 
ment for... 2410 

Chaps, Camphor Balls 

.■for. 2411 

Character, Mjanly, Ele- 


Charadea, Aoted .. 53 

Examples of. 52 

Words for Acting, or 
Written. 54 


Cheshire Dialect. 189 

Chess, Laws of.... 71 

Chicken, and Ham 

Patties . 1259 

Pulled. 1173 

Chicken-Pox, Bemedy 

for... 593 

Chilblains, Broken, 

Ointment for .2410 

Homoeopathic Treat¬ 
ment of . 936 

Bemedy for.594,2422 

Symptoms... 936 

Children, Apple Cake 

for. 2084 

Bedsteads for.How to 

be Placed . 2069 

Blackberry Jam for 2087 
Born at Sea, Direc¬ 
tions f or Be gist ra¬ 
tion of. 1962 

Bread as Pood for 2035 
Bringing up of 2025, 

2052,2053 
Choice of Names for 1961 

Cookery for. 2070 

Crying, Cause of 2040-2055 
Cutlery, Dangers of 1374 

Discipline of. 2090 

Drink for. 2036-2039 

Fruit for.-.2082 

Fruits for, most 

Wholesome.2085, 2086 

Indulging, Pernicious 

Effect of.. 2051 

Beep Dry and 

Warm .474 (xxvii) 

"Luncheon for . 2075 

Meats for .. 2077 

Medicines for 651-653,2089 


Charcoal Applied to 

Sores . 1777 

as an Antiseptic ..... 1775 
as a Disinfectant 344, 

400, 1774, 1776 
for Cooking, Caution 

Bespecting.;... 1087 

Poultice. 809 

Powder for Polishing 

Knives. 461 

Bespirators... 1776 

Suffocation from 
Fumes of, to Treat 1372 

Gharpte, or Lint.. 801 

Charts, to Varnish. 349 

Chattels, Personal 1612,16i3 
Cheap Calico, No Eco¬ 
nomy in ......474 (xxxli) 

Fuel...;. 984 

Cheese, Blue Mould qn 1794 
Chemical Barometer... 969 
Remedies 769 

Chenille. 1892 


Banker’s Name A- 


Efleet of Words# ‘Not 

Negotiable "on...... 1602 


Milk for . 2074 

Milk Porridge for ...2076 
Potatoes ard Peas for 2079 
Proper Food for 2025-2030 
Proper Time for 

Feeding.''.2031-2034 

Puddings, and Pan- 

cakejrllJr . 2081 

Kice/Vtd Apples for 2083 
Ki<jjf Pudding with 
Vruit for ... .... 2( 

Sleep of. Duration 

2056-2063 
Talking, to Check .. 470 
Vegetables for .. 2078,2079 
Chimaphila Decoction 499 
Chimney, Fire in, to 

Put'out 1381,1391,1392 
Smoky, to Guard 

Against ./ 345 

Chimneypieces,Marble, 

to Clean. 367 

China, to.Clean .419 

Teapots, Desirability 

of . 359 

Chinese Porcelain, Mo¬ 
dern... ^22 

Chintaes, to Wash. 2740 


^ No. 

Chloride of Lime as a 

Disinfectant.1781 

of Zinc, Solution of 781 
Chlorine,Poisoning by, 

Treatment for.. 1353 

Chocolate, Adultera¬ 
tion of .. 2751 

Iceland Moss.2303 

Choice of-Friends . 2180 

Choking, Treatment £dr 1332 
Cholera, Asiatic or 

Malignant.. 937 

Bilious or English, 
Bemedies for 625.937 (1) 
Homoeopathic Treat¬ 
ment of.. 937 

Special Buies for Pre¬ 
vention of . 903 

Symptoms of .* 938 

Chops, Relish for. 2233 

Christening, Ceremony 

and Etiquette of. 1958 

Christian Name or 
Initials, Use of in 

Letter-writing.236 (iv) 

Christian Names of Men 971 

of Women . 972 

Chronograms... 55 

Churning, Why Action 
of, Produces Butter... 1793 
Chutney (Sauoe) ......... 2229 

Cider . 2197 

to Bottle ..2198 

Champagne . 2199 

Properties of. 2200 

Cinders, Models of 2351,2552 
Circassian Circle, Dance 152 
Citric Acid, Uses of ... 776 
Civility in Business ... 2606 
Clark’s Pills for Ner¬ 
vous Headache. 2384 

Cleanli ness ..among the 

Brute Creation.1740 

Conducive to Com¬ 
fort . 1741 

Desirability of, in 

Towns . 1728-1731 

In Eastern Countries 1732 
, Essential among Sick 

•' Persons .v..'. 1738 

Estimable Quality of 1742 

in Hospitals, etc.. 1739 

Importance of 1934 

Indispensable .. 1717 

Moral Influence of... 1343 
Situation of English 
Towns Favourable * 

to . 1730 

Want of, a Cause of 

Fevers..1724,1725 

Cleansing Purposes ,‘Bo* 

rex for ..2818,8315 

Clergy, How to Address 841 
Clerk, (general Terras of «... 

Hiring. mV £+64 

Clerks, Law of Employ- . 

ment Expecting 1443*1### , 
Cloaks at Funerals. 1970 



































































































t£T all Chinos have fitKilt places. 
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tfo. 

Clocks, to Oil... 347 

Closet for Tools, Ac. „ 9 3X5 
Cloth, Black,Reviver for 472 

Cement for....,.,,. 2504 

to JDve . u 2610-2693 

Greafe from, to Re¬ 
move . 433 

Clothes, Balls for Clean¬ 
ing . 2729 

BlaelPClotl*, to Clean 2722 
Closets, to Remove 

Moths from . 439 

on Fire, How to Act 1319 
Loose, Why Warmer 
than Tight Gar¬ 
ments . 1798 

Mending . 362 

to Preserve from 

Moths, &c... 429 

with Smooth Sur¬ 
faces, Why Best for 

Hot Weather. 1797 

Woollen, to Wash ... 442 
Clouds as a Sign of the * 

Weather.*. 965 

ClyBter, Prescription 

for.651 (20) 

Coagullne, Kay’s. 2500 

' Coal, Best Mode of Pur¬ 
chasing... 989 

How to Put on ‘the 

' Fire.995, 996 

Odck-a-Leekie . ., 1216 

Gockamaroo .. 2581 

Cockney Speakers, 

Hints to... 191 

Cockroaches, to Kill ... 2471 
Cocoa, Adulteration of 2751 

Cod, to Choose. 4 

Head'and Shoulders 
of, to Carve............ 2635 

Cod-Liver Oil .. 2463 

Coffee, Adulteration of 2752 

as a Disinfectant. 1773 

to Make. 2300 

Milk. 2302 

Standing in Tin . 443 

Turkish Mode of 

Making . 2301 

Coins, tnj*TJ»ke Impres- • 

along from .. 2344 

Cold, to Avoid Catch- 

. lug . 2457 

Cream, to Make . 1684 

Evaporating Lotion 534 
, Fowl, Bice Way of 

Dressing.......... 117S 

*tm the Head, Ho. 
raceopathic Treat¬ 
ment of .. 935 

Meat, Broiled with 
Poached Eggs ... U81 
Economy of......... 466 

, Mixture for 2401 

gfrmptoraa Of . 935 

Colic, Bomeeopafcbic 
..Treatment of 939 

QoUops, Miffed ><•«,.» 1213 


474 

202 


1802 

1685 


» No. 

Collyria. or Eye- 

Washes .476-484 

Coloeynth. Usef of...... 741 

Colon, Nature and 

Value of. 202 

Colour of Dresses, to 

Preserve.. 2254 

Colours, Classification 

ol . 2683 

to Restore .. 453 

Various, and Com¬ 
plexion . 1802 

Comfort., Home, Hints 

for.. 

Comma, Nature and 

Value of. 

Complexion, Dark, Va¬ 
rious Colours infect¬ 
ing. 

to Improve. . . 

Pale Blonde. Green 

Favourable to . 1803 

Iiuddy, WhyG,eenis 
Unfavourable to ... 1804 
Why Blue Veils Pre¬ 
serve . 1807 

Why Violet is Un¬ 
favourable to. ., 
Composition (Literary) 

Art of . ... 

Oomjg'esses, Surgical, 

Nature of. 

Compression of the 
Bruin, Treatment ol,., 
Concussion, Treatment 

of .. 

Conduct, Rules of . 2183 

Confections, Various 485-4flf 
Connexions, Ala me of, 

Described .106, 107 

Consistency, Advisa¬ 
bility of . 1988 

Constipation, (lomoce- 
pathieTreutment of 940 

Remedy for . 697 

Consumption, Alemedy 

for .* . 598 

Contusions, to d ... 1326 
Conundrums, Select'’on 

of . \ 56 

Conversation and Writ/* 
ing, Arts of. Differ¬ 
ence bt tween. 221 

Art of.216, 222 

of Females .. 217 

Mode of Making Inte¬ 
resting . 222 

Convulsions, Cure for 2397 
Homoeopathic Treat¬ 
ment of 941 

Remeffnfor .. 599 

Cookery, Boraxln 2316 

forOmildren.2070 

Economy in1228 

Meat .;.1138 

for Soldiers, &c.1130 

Cooking, Instruments 1025 
Loss In ,.i..1067 


1805 

223 

807 

1381 

1330 


No. 

CSoking. Theory of...1084 
Various Processes Of 10$J 

Copper, to Clean. 41R 

Poisoning by, Treat- 

for.1346 

Sulphate of .. 779 

Cordials, Properties pf 871 
Cork Models, to Con¬ 
struct ...2354-2356; 

,2362,. 2368 
Corks, Soft Cement for 2502 

Cornish Dialect . 171 

Schoolboy .. 177 

Corns, Cure for... 24281 2429 

Coronation Braid .,1805 

Corpulence,eBanting’s 1 

Jdints on .. 1768 

Correct Speaking,Rules 

atwl Hints for . 181 

Correction of Errors in 

Speaking . 180 

Corroborants, Proper¬ 
ties of. 872 

Cossack’s Plum Pud¬ 
ding. 1137 

Cotilion Waltz.. 143 

Cotton, Balls or Reels. 

Place for.; 474 (vli) 

Carded, Surgical Uses » 

of . 803 

Cough, Bad, Pills for 2403 
Common, Remedy 

for. ,596,2400 

Homeopathic Treat- - 

ment of .. 9a2 

Mixture for7,.,.. 560,2401 
Mixture for Children 661 

Pills. 563 

Remedies for 

651 (14), ,2399-2401 
Counsels for the Young 2185 

Country Daucea . 156 

Covering for Preserves 1630 
Cowhage Confection ... 491 
Properties and Uses 

of . i . 784 

Crab, Mock*. 2234 

jl Crabs, to Choose .1. 9 

Cradle, for the Pro¬ 
tection of Limbs, to 

Form . 885 

Cramp in Bathing, 

Treatment of .2412 

in the Legs .2413 ( 

when Swimming .. 14p3 
Ctapc, Black, to, remove 

Stains from . 2258 

China, to Wash . 2730 

Trimmings, to Pre¬ 
serve . 474(xxxyii) 

Crayfish, to Choose....« ” 9 
Cream, Pancakes 1305 

Substitute for ■. 2299 

of Tartar, Confection 49® 
Properties arid Uaes 

q £ . . . . .n 744 

Credit, Deceitfijii Ap^ 
pearances of #»wn 992'’*^^ 
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Fon Age and want save while you may. 




' N*>. 

Creditor and Debtor, 

Law* of ........ 1534 

Creosote Lotion. 539 

Cress Vinegar...2210 

Crewel Work . 1898 

Cribbage, Game of ... 80-90 
Counting for Game... 84 

. Eight-card. 90 

Examples of Hands . 85 

Five-card* . 83 

Laws Of . 82 

Maxims for Laying 

out Crib Cards .. 86 

Six-card. 89 

Terms Used in. 81 

Three-hand..!..‘ 87,88 

Crochet, Instructions 

in. 1809 

Oriental.*823 

Popularity of . 1810 

Square...... 1817 

Stitches in . 1811-1816 

Trksotee . 1823 

to Use several Colours 

in .. 1820 

to Work Cord Over . 1822 
Croquet, Difference be¬ 
tween Old and New 

Laws of . 2575 

Game of, to Play 2568-2576 

0 round for . 2569 

Implements for. 2570 

Laws of. 2573 

•Supplementary laws 

of ...o...:. 2574 

Technical TermsUsed 

in . 2576 

Cross!Letters.. 230 

Croup, Homeeopathio 
Treatmentof......... 943 

Remedy for . 600 

Crving of Children, 

Cause of . 2040-2055 

Cryptography . 57 

Cucumbers, to Pickle... 1663 

to Preserve....... 1655 

Culinary Economy ... 1228 
Cumberland Dialect... 170 
Cup in Pie-dish, Use of 1247 

Cupping, Dry.. 840 

Ordinary .............. 841 

Curing of Hams and 

Bacon .. 1652 

Curiosity about Con¬ 
tents of Letters . 2015 

Currant Jelly, Black... 2127 

Red. 2124 

White.2125,2126 

Currant Wine. 2273 

Carried Beef, Madras 

Fashion .. 1170 

Egg* .. 1180 

Oysters. 1182 

Curry of any Kind, to 

Prenttre.. 1179 

Powder. 2215*2218 

Powder, True Indian 2219 
1 like, to Boll for 1294 


No. 

Curtailments . 58 

Curtains, Choosing ... 302 
on Fire, Oo Extin¬ 
guish . 1382 

Thick, for Beds, In¬ 
jurious. 468 

Cusparia, Nature and 

Uses of .. .. 719 

Custard?' Almond.2132 

Apples with. 1312 

Baked. 1290 

Boiled. 1289 

Cutaneous .Eruptions, 

Remedy for. 2438 

Cutlery and Children, 

Caution as to . 1374 

Cuts and Wounds, 

TreatiJ'ent of ...... 1324 

Ordinary, to Drees... 1825 


D 


Dahlias, to Protect 

from Earwigs .. 288 

Damages, Recovery of 
by Workmen irom 

Employers. 1606 

Actions, where to 

Bring. 1609 

Amounts Recover¬ 
able . 1607 

"Notice to Employer. 1608 
Damp Linens Advice 

respecting. 2 a 60 

Situations, Remedy 

for.2329 

WuIEj, to Remedy 332, 333 
Dances Described .. 139-158 
Terms used to De¬ 
scribe tlfe Move- * 

ments^f. 159 

DandehyjrDecoction .. 501 
Dominion Netting ... 1830 
Daugj£er8, Manage¬ 
ment of... 2187 

Days, Table of Number 
of, from Ono Month 

to Another. 2771 

Deafness, Remedy for . 2387 
Dealings, Cash and 
Credit, Advice on .... 2612 
Death, Apparent, from 
Drink, Treatment 

for..1336 

Certificate of.r.1966 

Observance of.. 1967 

Registration of 1963, 1964 
at Sea, Registration 

of.1965 

Debt, Don’t run in.2615 

Debtor and Creditor, 
Law* of . 1534-1560 


* No. 

Decalcomanle, Art of 

* 2560-2567 

Decapitations.. 58 

December, Flowers for 272 
Food in Season in 42 
Decoction of Medicines 674 

Decoctions. 498 

Decomposing Substan¬ 
ces, Effect 915 

Deed of Separation ire- 
tween Man and Wife 1567 
Delicacies, Fish ....... 2649 

Demulcents, Nature of 787 

Properties of. 873 

Dentifrice, Camphor¬ 
ated ..e->. 1688 

Myrrh.1689 

Deobstruents, Proper-. 

ties of .. 874 

Dessert. How Served .. 2633 
Ices, Recipes for 2144-2150 
Detergents, Properties 

, of .. 875 

Devil (in Cookery). 1197 

Devonshirt Dialect,. 171 

Junket .. 2280 

Dew as a Sign of the 

Weather... 963 

Dialects, Provincial 

168-179 

Diamond Cement . 2493 

Diaphanie, Art of 2548-2558 
Diaphoretics, Proper¬ 
ties of. 876 

Nature of». 756 

Diarrhcea, Homoeo¬ 
pathic Treatment of 944 
Digestion of Medicines 672 
Digestives, Properties 

of . 877 

Diluents, Nature of ... 794 
Dining Tables.to Polish 885 

Dinner, Napkins. 2620 

Pills, Prescription 

for.651 (2) 

Table, Appointments 

of.2616-2633 

Ceremonies of .2616 

r Laying Out of 2617 
Dirt iii the Eye, to Re¬ 
move .. 1320 

Dirty People to be 

Avoided.. 1726 

Windows, What a 

Sign of. 474 (ix) 

Discipline of Children 2090. 
Discounts, Table of...... 2770 

Dlscutient Liniment... 503 
Discutients, Properties 

of ...i.. 878 

Diseases, of the Skin, to 
“What Attributable 1721 
Various Remedies 

for ... 68SMJ49© 

Dish, Economical ...... K65 

Disinfectant,Boraxasa 2312 
Caabolie Add as A ... 1762 
Charcoal as a 344,1774*4776 
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•tuehe 


ABE 

'1 _ 


NONE 


r^oit 


BUT SUCH AS GOT) DISOWNS. ^ 


No. 

Disinfectant, Chloride* 

of Lime as a .1781 

Coffee as a .344,1773 

Disinf«tants, Various 344 
Disinfecting Fluid, Sir 
William Burnett’s 

TO, 1779 

Fumigation.1772 

Liquid.*. 1771 

Disinfection of Booms 1778 
Dislocated Thumb ..... 1323 
Dismissal, Summary, of 
Domestic Servants .. 1442 
Disputation, Avoidance 

of .a. 2004 

Dissenters, Marriage of 1957 
Distress for Kent, Legal 

and Illegal . 1523 

under Bill of Sale in 

Bankruptcy . 1614 

Distinctness in Speak¬ 
ing, importance of... 2019. 

Diuretic Mixture . 559 

DiuretiCB, Nature^jf ... 750 

Properties of. 879 

Diving for Eggs to test 
Buoyancy of Water 

1398, 1399 

Divorce, A Men set. el 

Thoro, Meaning of 1569 

Absolute . 1571 

and Other Matri¬ 
monial Onuses 1668-1575 

Grounds of ..«. 1 j72 

Documents, Stamped, 

Importance of. 1533 

Dogs, Cure of.2175-2178 

Distemper in ....... . 2176 

Hydrophobia in . 2177 

Mange m . 2178 

Domestic Hints ..1783-1807 

Pharmacopoeia. 475 

Kulos, Mrs. Hamil¬ 
ton's . 439 

Surgery. 798 

Dominoes, Game of ... 137 
Method of Playing... 138 


Door, to 
Double 


689 


1336 

2020 


837 


cp Open',,. 33EU 
'entuation ^ 

of Words . 183 

Drastics, Properties of 800 
Draughts, Rules of the 

Game . 72 

Dredgings for Boast 

* Meats, &c. 1085 

Dress, Etiquette of 1927-1929 

•Faded, to Bleach. 2727 

Female, Hints on, ... 2235 
on Fire, How to Act 1386 

Precaution ..1387 

Mourning, to Be- * 
move Stains from 2259 

• Officers’, Etiquette of 1928 

Simplicity of, Be¬ 
coming . 1933 

to Preserve the* 

Colour of. .. 2254 

yisitlng, Etiquette of 1927 


No. 

Dressing Well, Advice 

on..f.. 2021 

Dressings, Surgical....,, 797 

Instruments for. 798 

Materials for. 799 

Buies to be Observed 

in. 800 

Drink for Children...*.. 2039 
for the llcrfitburn ... 2306 
Drinks, Medicinal ...565-567 

Drop Cakes .. 2094 

Drop.y, Prescription 

for.651 (10) 

Bemedy for. 601 

Drowning, Treatment 

for. 1334 

Dr ugs, Treparnt i omof,666-675 
ThHr Properties and 

Doses .*. 

Drunken ness, Apparent, 
Death from, Treat¬ 
ment for. 

Avoidance of . 

Dry Warmth to any 
Part of Body, to 

Apply.’.. 

Drying IHrli* . 43 

Duck, to Carve. 2679 

to Choose . 22 

Col<f, to Dress. 1172 

to Hash. 1175 

Ragout of . 1171 

to Boast. 1236 

Stuffing . 1226 

Wild, to Dress . 1233 

Sauce for . 123A 

Dumplings, Apple 464, 

(xiv) 128? 

Bice . 1288 

Suet . 474 (xiv) 

Dutch Oven, to Use ... 1030 
Dutch People, Glean li* 

ness of. 1729 

Dwarf Plants, Manage¬ 
ment, of..*. 276 

Dyeing .r*2682-2713 

Bonnets.2718 

Calico, Linen a' >i! 

Muslin . 36fk,\2689 

Cloth...*. 2690-2693 

Feathers ., 2516-2523, 

2694-2699 

Gloves.2702-2703 

Hair.*..1692-1697, 2700 

Leather . 2701 

Silk. 2704-2710 

Wool . 2711-2717 

Dysentery, Hommo- 
pathgr. Treatment,of 945 
Simple Bemedy for* 2752 
Dyspensia, Homoeo- 
patnfc Treatment 

of. 946 

Symptoms of .. 946 


No* 


E 


Early Rising, Advan¬ 
tages of .1762, 2610 

Earnings, Ac., of Mar¬ 
ried Women. 1582 

Earwigs, to Kill 288. 2472 

Eat Slowly. 474 if> 

Eating, Moderation in 924 

Ecart.6.....,.118-119 

Economical Dish. 1165 

Economy ...».. 441-469 

Culinarv, Practice of 
• 466, 1228 

ofJfat . 1080 

of’Eiiel.,....985-996 

of Liquor fi om Boiled 

Meats . 1075, 1076 

of Beady-Monev Pur¬ 
chases.990, 991, 994 

of Soapsuds .*. 441 

of Tea. 2295 

in Wlint it Consists 992 
Edinburgh Ale, to Brew 2271 
Education, First Prin¬ 
ciple of .2052-2053 

Eels, to Carve . 2646 

Egg Powders, Action of 1011 

anrl Ham Patties. 1255 

to Cast in Wax......... 2543 

Eggs, Curried .. 1180 

Fried with GMiuced 
lfam or Bacon...... 1262 

of Birds to Preserve 

for Cabinets..4. 2341 

to Pickle...... 1673 

to Preserve .1642 1646 

Eis Wool. 1876 

Elderberry Wine.. 2278 

Elder flower Lotion 629 

Electuaries.485, 486, 497 

Elephant Penelope 

Canvas.....*.... 1905 

Embrocations.502-509 

Embroidery. 1857-1919 

Application in. 1861 

Braiding in . 1862 

Braid Stitches in. 1803 

Couching in.. 1902 

Distinction in. 1859 

Elaborate . 1864 

Frame for. 1868 

Instructions in. 1867 

Materials for .. ..I860, 1872 
Netting Silk in ...... 187G 

Silk, Described...,..,,, 1S91 
Stitches, Fancy, in,.. 1867 
Stitches, Various, in 

1898-1904 

What it Includes. 1858 

Emetic, Prescription 

for..^51 (16) 

Tarter. 758 

Emetics, Nature of.. 729 

Properties of .... .... 881 ' 
Em'grants, Cookery for 11EQ 
































































































WIT IS TUB LIGHTNING OF THE MINI*. 


m 


No. 

Emmenagogues, Pro¬ 
perties of . 882 

Emollient Lot ion . 528 

Emollients. Nature of 795 

Properties of. 883 

Employer, Bankrupt, 
s Law Respecting 

*' Wages l)ue .1459 

Nature 6f Contract 

entered into. 1448 

Purchases nmde for, 

by Servant.. 14G9 

Resj onsibility of, for 

Servant .. .. 1468 

Employers' Liability 
Act, Recovery for 
Damages under 1606-,? 609 
Employers and Em- ’ 

{ >loyed. Laws Relat¬ 
ing to... 1440-1470 

Employment, Perma¬ 
nent, Agreement to 

Give* . 1449 

Emulsion, Laxative ... 581 

Purgative .. 582 

Enemas... 510-518 

English Champagne... 2274 
Cholera, Remedies 
for 625,651(19-21),937 (i) 
Enigmas,Descriptionef 59 
Enunciation,! mperfect 167 
Envelope, Place of 

Ctampon . 224 

Envy, Avoidance of ... 2003 
Epilepsy, Remedies for 

602, 651 (18) 
Epippai l,ics, Nature of 766 

Properties of. 884 

Epistolary Correspon¬ 
dence, Hints on . 236 

Epsom Salts, Proper¬ 
ties and Uses of . 746 

Errhines, Properties of 885 
Errors in Speaking ..161-163 

Correction of. 180 

Eruptions, Cutaneous, 

Remedy for . 2438 

of the Skin, Prescrip¬ 
tion for . 651 (30) 

on the Pace, Remedy 

for ..,,,,,, 603 

Erysi pelns, Remedy for 604 
Ewharotics, Nature of 778 

Properties of . 88£\ 

Esquire to be written 

in full.236 (Hi) 

Essence of Celery „,,.. 2206 

of Mushrooms. 2205 

Essex Dialect, Errors of 172 

Ether, Uses of - .. 695 

, Nitric, Uses of.; 697 

Sulphuric, Nature 
and Uses of ...... 696, 709 

Sulphuric, Compound 
Spirit of. Nature » 

and Uses of . 698 

etiquette, Books on. 

Use of . 1985,1986 


No. 

Etiquette, Hints upon 1924 
Euchre, Game of ... 120,121 


Evaporatiug Lotion, 

Cold.7.. 534 

Evening Parties, Eti¬ 
quette of. 1937 

Pastimes... 46 

Excess ‘-of Lace and 

Flowers in Dress. 1931 

Exclamation, Note of, 

Defined . 211 

Executors to Will . 1597 

Exercise, Active, Re¬ 
sults of . 1746 

After Meals .. 1757 

Before Meals ...1755,1756 
Benefichv. in the 

Forenoon . 1754 

Best Kind of. 1750 

Best Mode of Taking 1745 

Duration of . 1749 

Excessive, Hurtful... 1753 
How to Commence 
and Finish. 1751 


Importance of 917,921,1744 
Open Air, Superior 
Advantages of .... 1752 
Passive, Results of... 1747 
Points to be Observed 

* ' 1ns r 


in. 1745 

Time for Taking ...... 1748 

Expectorants, Nature of 761 

Properties of. 887 

Expenses, Table of. 2772 

Extract of Beef, to 

. Make . 1220 

Extracts, How Made... 675 
Eye, Dirt in/ to Re¬ 
move . 1320 

Iron or Steel Spiculic 

in . 1322 

Lime; in, t6 Remove 1321 
Eyelashes, to Strength¬ 
en and Improve . 1686 

Eyes, Inflamed, Rc- 

( medyf>fi. 620 

Weak ar>d Sore, Cure 
for/e..... . 2388 


Eyc-vnfehes, Various 476-484 
fi 


3 ? 


Face, Jifotched, Wash 

for,...i.. 2439 

Kruptiouson,Remedy 

for,. 603 

Faded Dress, to Bleaoh 2727 
Failures in Business, 
Hints on Avoiding... 2603 
Fainting, Treatment for ‘ 


No. 

Faintness, Remedy for 605 
Fair Person, Sky Blue 

Becoming to. 1801 

Falling into Water. 

How to Act... 1405 

FalsehoCKhAvoidanceof 1989 

Fami !y Circle. The. 45 

Clocks, Oil for . 347 

Pudding.1. 1275 

Fancy Needlework. 1808 

Fat, Economy of.. 1080 

a Sign of Voung and 

Tender Meat. 1784 

Feather Beds, for Chil¬ 
dren, Perniciour... 2067 

to Cleanse. 474 (xxi) 

Feathers, to Cleanse of 

Animal Oil.. 2724 

to Dye 2516,2523,2694, 

2699, 2719 

White Ostrich, to 

i Clean . 2725 

Febrifuges^ Properties 

of .. ... 888 

February, Flowers for 252 
Food in Season in ... 32 

Feet, Blistered, Reme¬ 
dy for . 2424 

Importance of Keep¬ 
ing Warm 474 (ii, xxvii) 
Warm Bathing of, 

Healthy . 1737 

Washing of, Condu¬ 
cive to Health ..... 1736 
Female Dress, Hints on 2235 
Temper, Management 

of . 2184 

Fern Root, Male, Uses 

of.579, 985 

Fever, Common Con¬ 
tinued, Remedy for 595 
Homoeopathic Reme¬ 
dy tor. 947 

How Frequently 

Caused. 1724, 1725 

Intermittent, Reme¬ 
dies for. 622, 651 (13) 

.Mixture, Prescription 

for.651 (8) 

Mixture (Simple) . . 556 
Powders, Prescrip¬ 
tion for .651(4,5) 

Scarlet, Remedy for 638 
Typhus, Remedy for 646 
With Debility, Pre¬ 
scription for.6ol (9) 

Fifteen Puzzle, pr Boss 2591' 

Fig Pudding.1279 

Filoselle Silk.1888 

Filtering Medicines,,.,,. 670 
Finder Glasses, Use of 2632 

FimngldquoirB........ 354 

Fire Breaking out, First. *• 
thing to be done t .. 1378 
Buckets, Ac., to,'be 
kept at Hand* .. 1389 
in Chimney, to Ex¬ 
tinguish 1381,1391, 1392 











































































UE NOT THE FIRST TO QUARREL WITH A FRIEND, 


Fire, to Diminish JRiftlc 

from. 1390; 

Effect of on Air . 918 1 

to Escape from. 1393 J 

Precautions in Case 

of.1377-1390 

Prevention of M . 1376 

Solution to Extin¬ 
guish ft. 1388 

Fire-grate, Economical 997 
Brunswick Black for 395 
Firy-guards, Necessity 

Of.474 (xxv) 

Fire-Irons, Busty, to 

Clea$ . 370 

Fire-screens, Paper, to 

Make . 351 

Fish, Cake. 1263 ! 

to Choose . 2-11 

Flat, to Carve . 2640 

Freshwater, to Choose 7 

Fried, to Carve...2034 

How to Send to 

Table. A . 2634 

Cold, Care of...2174 

Poisonous, Bemedy 

for.*. 1364 

Preserved, as Speci¬ 
mens .„. 2342 

Remarks on Carving 2649 

Sauces.2223, 2224 

When in Season 31, 42 (i) 

Fits, Treatment for. 1337 

Fixature for E^iir. 1701 

Flannel Petticoat, Pre¬ 
servation of... 474 (xvii) 

to Shrink 2265 

to Wash. 2266 

Flatulency, Homoeo¬ 
pathic- Treatment of 948 
Flavouring, Almond ... 2136 

Fleecy Wool.. 1874 

Flesh, Why some is 
White ana some Red 1785 
Flies, to Destroy...2478-2480 
Flirtation, Avoidance of 2017 
floating in Water, Test 
of Capability of 1398,1399 
FloorrfftiWiemove Stains * 

from. 431 

Floss Silk . 1889 

Flour of Brimstone...... 658 

Bye and Wheat ...... 1016 

Flowers, Amount of 

Heat for.18$5,1S26 

Artificial, E^bess of... 1931 
Feather, to Make 2510-2515 

Leaves for . 2524 

of the Months •— 

Jan. 250 July „. 262 
Feb.... 252 Aug.a.. 2S4 
March 254 Sept..., 266 
„ April.., 258 Ctet. m 288 
® May 258 Nov.... 270 
June... 280 Dee 272 
Unfit lor Bedroom#... 1398 
Waxen* to Make 2o25,2536 
, When to Gather.1835 


Fluid, to Drink, Proper 

Proportion ff. 912, 913 

Fluor Spar, use of, in 

Modelling . 2352 

Food, Articles of, to 

Choose..... 1 

and Exercise, Ra¬ 
tionale of .*. 911-924 

for Children. 2027 

for Children, Proper 

Time of Giving. 2031 

Infants*, to ^Prepare 2071 
Seasons for ’Various 

Kinds of.......'.30-42 

Food and Drugs Act, 

Extracts from . 2747 

Foppery, Avoidance of 2017 
Forced Vegetables, 
when in Season ...31-33 (v) 

Forcemeat Balls .. 1219 

Forks and Knives, to 

Clean . 397 

Unclcaned, Don’t put 

by.....474 (xx) 

Fowl, to Carve.. 2672 

to Choose . 20 

Cold, to Dress... 1172, 1178 
to Fatten in a Short 

Time . 2172 

I t* Grill . 1177 

Pulled, to Prepare ... 1173 

Fox and Geese. 2593 

Frame for Embroidery 1863 
Frames, Gilt, to Pre¬ 
serve..... 331 

Mahogany, to Clean 386 
Freckles, Remedies for • 

t 2440,2441 
Freezing Mixture, Sal- 
Ammoniac,.....2153,2154 
Nitrate of Ammonium 2151 
Washing St>da ...> ... 2152 
Without Ice or Acids 

2142„2143 

French Batter.. 1291 

Beans, to uaok. ’122 

to Pickle..,’s. 1619 

Bread, to Mak1022 
Bolls, to Make..is.... 1022 
Polish for Boots a id 

Sines . 2238 

Polishes.... 2237 

Fresh-k illed Meat,Time 

for Cooking . 1070 

Fresh-water Fish, to < 

Choose. 7 

Fresh Water, Floating 

on.* 1402 

Friarfs Omelette.. 1308 

Friefl% Choice of .2180 

Conduct when'on a 

"Visit to .. 2014 

Friendships, Advice on 2010 

Fritters, Apple.. 1303 

Observations on. 1310 

Oyster... 1301 

Potato. 1302 

to Prepare .,..3. 1300 


Frivolity, or Tatting, 

Instructions in . 1833 

Frost Bite, Remedy for 606 
Frugality, Dr. Frank¬ 
lin’s Maxims..,... 2611 

Fruit, Bottling...... 1631 

Buds of, to Prevent 
Bi rds Destroying... 285 

for Children. 2082 

for Children, Most 
Wholesome Kinds 2085 

Mixed, Cake of. 2112 

to Preserve ...... 1619-1623 

Skeletons . 2331 

Stains oi, to Remove 

• from Linen . 427 

Use of, a & Food . 2761 

fVaxeu, to Make 

2525, 2537-2547 
When in Season 

31-42 (v. vl, vii) 
Frying, Rationale of... 1083 
Frying-pan, to use*.... 1027 

Fuel, Cheap,. 984 

Economy of 

985,990, 994-998 
Full-point, Nature and 

Value of... 202 

Fumigator, Disinfect¬ 
ing . 1771 

Funerals, Etiquette of 

1963-1976 

Walking.J973 

Fungi, to Pmserve., z338 

Furnished Apartment, 
Agreement for Let¬ 
ting.. 1521 

House, Agreement 

for Letting . 1521 

Lodgings . 1513* 

Furnishing House, 

Hints for .. 296 

Furniture, to Clean 363, 364 
Made in Winter, 

Liable to Crack ... 350 
Mahogany, to Take 
Stains out of ... 401, 402 
New, Caution Re¬ 
specting . 350* 

to Remove White 

Spots from. ,462 

Removed, Liable to 
be Seized for Rent 1524 
Rosewood, to Polish 383 

Furs, to Clean. 2723 

to Rid of Moths . 2262 


G&lbanum, Uses of...... 

Galling in Invalids, 
Prevention of .. 


* 
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LITTLE STROKES FELL ORFAT OAKS, 


No. 


•Walls, for Lotion.... 

Galopade, Dance. 144 

Quadrilles . 145 

Gamboge, Uses of . 786 

Cfarnu. to Hash. 1174 

Ragout of . 1171 

to Roast. 1034 

When in Henson 31-42 (iii) 
Garden, Borax in the . 232^ 

Labels, Iii{^ for. 2486 

Stands, Paint for ... 473 
Gardening Opera! ions 
for every Mont h in 

the Year . 249-273 

Kitchen Garden . 274 

G angles,Preseri of onsfor 

519-526. 651 (17,\ 

Garlic, to Pickle. 1662 

Garnishes, Various.2C32 

Geese, to Choose. 21 

Gentian, Uses of. 716 

Gentleman, How to bo a 1996 

the True, ►. 1997 

German Paste,for Birds 2164 
Gherkins, to Pickle ... 1672 
Gilt Frames,toPreserve 331 

Ginger Beer. 2286 

Powders... 2287 

Biscuits . 2119 

Cakes.2107, 2119 

Properties and Uses 

of. 765 

to Preserve . 1641 


Gi 


Ittgerbread Aperient. 2462 

Cake... 2117 

Snaps. 2093 

Girls, Management of. 2187 

Gl&ci&line. 1780 

Glass, to Anneal. 424 

Bottles, to Clean. 392 

c to Clean. 390, 419, 423 

Easy Mode of Break’ 

ing . 353 

Ground, to Imitate 846 
Powdered, Use of in 

Modelling. 2352 

Stoppers, to Loaoen. 357 

Vessels, to Clean . 391 

Glazing, for Hams, 

^ Tongues, &c. 1651 

Glauber’s Salts, Proper¬ 
ties and Uses of . 747 

Gloves, Care of. 2250 

, to Dye. 2702, 2703 

French Kid, to Clean 2252 

at Funerals . 1969 f 

Kid, to Clean . 2251 

* Kid, to Wash . 2253 

Glue, Common, to Pre¬ 
pare,...... 2492 

Liquid.,,.,... 2491 

Marine . 2499 

Mouth.,.....2483 

Gold, Poisoning by, 

, Treatment for. 1351 

Gold-fish, Gare of .21jf4 

Goods Kemoved, Seizure 

1524 


e No. 

Goose, Brfiiled. 1176 

to Carve ...... 2626, 2678 

Cold, to Jht'ss. 1172 

to Hash . 1175 

Marbled. 1264 

Mock . 1166 

t.o boast . 1167 

ltoyal Game of. 2594 

Stuffing . 1226 

Stuffing Sauce .. 2231 

Gooseberry Winn . 2273 

G orlil/.ii (Da uce). 154 

Gossiping, (Jousequrn 

ces of . 2182 

Gout Mixture . 2391 

Pills for . 2390 

Remedy for. 607 

Rheumatfe', Mixture 

for. 2392 

Grammar,Errors from 
Imperfect Know¬ 
ledge of . 163 

Grape Wine .. 2273 

Grate, the Parson’s ... 997 
Brunswick Black for 393 
Gravel, Remedy for ... 603 

Gravy, Brown. 1225 

Soup, Clear . 1210 

Grease, Oil, to Remove 407 
to Remove from Cloth 

or Velvet . s 433 

Scouring Drops to 

Remove . 432 

Spots, tofixtroet from 
Books and Patters 435 
Spots, to Remove 

from Silk . 2261 

Grecian Netting. 1831 

Green Paint tap Gar¬ 
den Stands'. 473 

Why Favourable to 
Blonde Complex¬ 
ion so..*. 1803 

Why TJ nfavourable to 
Ruddy Complex¬ 
ions . 1804 

Greengage J^n . 2135 

Greens, t,ojK«oose ...... 1092 

Grill SauriT. 2226 

GrilledJfliwl. 1177 

Gridirons, How to Ufte 1026 
Griffiths’s Mixture...bol (39) 
Ground Glass, to Imi¬ 
tate . 846 

Grouse, to Roast ........ 1240 

Growth Influenced Dy 

Light . 914 

Grubs, to Destroy ...... 282 

Guinea Pigs, Care of... 2170 
Gum-Arabic, Mneilagr 587 

Starch..*.. 2742 

Gurnet, tw? Carve. 2644 

Gutta-percha Casts ...<%38g 

Soles, to Put on .2847 

Tooth Stopping.. 2445 


No. 


c. 


H 


H, Enigma on . c 215 

or uo II? .. 215 

When Silent, . 215 

WroiigVJae of, Enig¬ 
ma on .... ....*« 215 
Habits of a Mairof Bu¬ 
siness .. 2597 

Haddock, to Carve...,,. 2644 
Hemorrhage, How to 

Stanch ..1327 

Haemorrhoids, Oint¬ 
ment for. r. 2409 

Hair, Becoming Ar¬ 
rangement of . 1930 

Brushes, to Clean ... 1711 
Compounds to Pro¬ 
moted rowtliof 1698-1700 
Dyes 1692-1697, 2700, 2719 

rtOds. Rose. 1703-1703 

to Restore. 2419 

Superfluoifs, to Re¬ 
move . 1710 

to Test Dye f° r . 169® 

Wash for. Excellent 1702 

Hake, to Carve,.. 3630 

Half-Pay Budding. 1278 

Ham, to Carve. 2670 

to Cure . 1652 

Glazing for . 1651 

Minced with Fried 

Eggs.. . . 1262 

Patties . 1255 

Slices of, to DreaR ... 1199 
Handkerchief, Eti- 

quette of . 1935 

Hands, Chapped.. 2410 

to Remove Stains 

from. 1683 

Warm Bathing of, 

Salutary . 1737 

to Whiten. 1681 

Hanging, Meat, 474 (x, xi) 

Treatment for. 1335 

Hard Water, to Soften 342 

Hare, to Carve.. 2680 

ffo Choose ..V. ,24 

Jugged . 1168 

Smith field .28 (viii) 

Stewed . 1169 

Hashing Cold Meat, 

Economy of.. 406 

Hat, How tb.take Care 

of. 2236 

Hatbands at Funeral# 1970 * 
Headache, Homoeopa¬ 
thic Treatment of 949 
Nervous, Pills for u. 2384 

to Prevent . 474 (ii> 

Tea a Cure for .. 1796 

Head-dress, Sky Blue, . • 
Why Becoming to 

Fair Persons.. 1801 

Health,* Light Neces¬ 
sary to ..,.,...,...474 (xyiU) 
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_f---- 

“•> No. 

Health, Preservation of 909 
* to Preserve, in Youth 1770 
Heartburn, Efferves¬ 
cent Drink for. . .. 2306 
H*m©opathicIlemedy 

for. 950 

Hearth, Dirty, JU Ap¬ 
pearance of . . 440 

to* Remove Oil or 

Grease from. 407 

Hearth-rug, Handsome 

Kind of . 305 

to Choose .. 304 

Heat ami Cold, Sudden 
Alternations ot, In¬ 
jurious. 923 

Heavenly Bodies as a 
■Signof the Weather... 966 

Herbs, Pot, tor Drying, 
When in Season 

36 (v)-33 (v 1 ) 

Time for Drying. 43 

Herefordshire Dialect... *173 
Herrings, to Choose 6 

Hiccough, Kennedy for 2414 
Hidden Words ... 60 

Highland Heed (Dance) 158 
Hints on Barometer 973-983 

on Brewing . 2267 

to Capitalists..2599-2600 

to Cockney Speakers 191 

Domestic ‘.1783-1807 

upon Et iquette . 1924 

for Home. Comfort ... 474 
on Household Ma¬ 
nagement . 438 

for Husbands.2191, 

2193, 2195 
on Making Preserves 1628 
on Money Matters ... 2613 

ori Pianofortes.. 248 

on Spelling . 214 

for Wives 2190,2192, 

2194, 2196 

Hiring and Dismissal 

of Servants . 1441 

Hitching, Mrs. Alex¬ 
ander . 215 

H°kPuddiug, Black ... 1192 
Home Comfort, Hints 2 " 

for..,. 474 

Homoeopathy .925-961 

Diet in. 961 

Extent of Doses in ... 960 
Medicines, How 

Given . 929 

' Principle of . 926 

Treatment of Ail¬ 
ments by.. 930 

Honesty, Importance 

of . 1998 

Honey Soap .J?.... 1680 

Water. 1679 

Hooping Cough, Ho¬ 
moeopathic Treat¬ 
ment of „.„r.. 958 

Powders for . 575 

Kcirrtdie* for.609,2404 


» No. 

Hops as a Narcotic ...... 699 

Horn, to Stain.1422 

Horseradish, Why to be 
Scraped just'before 

being Used. 1789 

Powder . 2214 

Vinegar .. 2208 

Hotchpotch, Summer 1206 

Winter. i .1207 

Hot Water, Efficacy of 2458 
not (food for China 

or Glass .. 423 

Weather, leverage 

for. 2455 

Hours of Labour and 
Study Must lie Re¬ 
gulated . 920, 

House. Advice about 

taking. 291 

Agreement £or An¬ 
nual Tenancy .... I486 
Agreement for Taking 

tor Three Years. 1489 

Details to he Consl- 
(leied before Taking 295 
Healthfulness of Hit u- 

at ion. 293 

Hints for Furnishing 296 
Rent to bo Considered 292 
Household M.mage- 

ment, Hint on .. 438 

How to Learn . 463 

Husband and Wife. 2189 

Deed of Separation 

between .1507 

Value ot Little Atten¬ 
tions by . 474 (v) 

Husbands, finds foi' 1 

^ 2191, 2193, 2195 

Hy draco goes, Propei ties 

of . 889 

Ilydrochlorate of Am¬ 
monia Lotion j. 535 

Hydrophobia in Dogs... 2177 
Hyphen, Definition of 209 
(•HVpnotics^ropertiosof 890 
Hysterical V Disorders, 
Prescription, for 651 $di) 
Hysterics, lien? dy for 610 
Treatment for 1 .1338 


Ice, Lemon Water 2149 

Orange Water ... . 2150 

Ifespberry Water...... 2148 

Strawberry Water ... 2147 

low-creams..,.„.2145, 2146 

Iceland Moss Chocolate 2303 
Ices, for Desserts, Re¬ 
cipes for ......... 2144, 2150 

Materials for, to be 
Cool. 2154 

I 


No. 

rlcing for Wedding 

Calces .1955, 1986 

Idle Tales, Avoid Tell¬ 
ing. 2001 

idleness, Avoidance of 2000 
Illegitimate Child, Le¬ 
gacy to . 1594 

Ill-Temper, Maui testa¬ 
tions of, to oid. 1991 

Imitation Tortoiseshell 3423 
Income, Table of. 2772 

Indemnification against 
Rents, Rates, and 
Taxes, Form of 1483 
Indenture, Appren¬ 
tice’s, When Void ...1453 
Indian Pickle, to Make 1671 

Syrup . 2138 

Indigestion, Caution re¬ 
specting . ... 474 (xxxiv) 
Homme] mt,hie Trea t - 

ment: of.946, 951 

Mixture for . 2407 

Remedy for . 611 

Symptoms of .946, 951 

Indulge, nccof Appetite, 
Pernicious Effects of 932 
Infants, Aperient for... 657 
Food, to Prepare . ... 2071 

How to Feed. 2025 -2030 

Milk for, to Prepare 

2072, 2074 

Infectious Diseases, 

How Caused.1727, 1728 

Inflammation, Pr<*- 

scriptfhn for .. ...651 (1) 
of Bladder 612,651 (3,5; 11) 

of the Bowels . 613 

of the Brain ...3. 614 

of the Eyes . 620 

of 1 he Kidneys. 615 

of the Liver .. 61u 

of the Lungs . 617 

of the Stomach. 618 

of the Throat . 526 

Inflammatory Sore 
Throajt, Remedy for... 619 
Influenza, Remedy for 621 
Infusion of Medicines 673 

Ink, Dr. Ure’s .2132 

for Garden Labels ... 2486 
Marking, without 

Preparation . 2485 

Powder . 2483 

Preparation of. 2481 

Red Writing .. 2484 

Inlt-stains, to Remove 

from Boards.. 406 

from Books. 436 

from Mahogany ...... 402 

from Silver... 403* 

from Table Covers 404,405 
Insects, Bites of. Re¬ 
medy for... 2422 

to Rid Bird-cages, 

&c., of....*.2l65j, 

1 Stings of, Treatment 
tor,,...,,,.,,1367* 
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No., 

Integrity in Business.., 267 
Infcell ectual Superiority 
not to be Boasted of 220 
Interest-Table for One 

Year. 2774 

for Savings and In¬ 
vestments ,. 2773 

Intermeddling, Avoid¬ 
ance of . 1987 

Intermittent * Fever, 

Remedy for . 622 

Interrogation, Note of, 

Defined . 210 

Interruptions, Rude¬ 
ness of. 218 

Intestate's Estate,•’Di¬ 
vision of .. 1586 

Introduction to Society, 

Etiquette of . 19&i 

Invalids, Caution to Vi¬ 
sitors to.474 (xii) 

Ipecacuanha, Nature 

and Uses of. 730 

Irish Brogue, Hints for 
the Correction of... 193 
Dialect, Importance 

of Correcting. 179 

Stew, to Prepare. 1162 

Iron, Black Staining 
for Ship’s Guns, Ac. 1424 
New, Treatment of... 454 
Polished, to Preserve 

368,369 

lluqjt on, to Prevent... 415 

to Remedy . 370 

Spioulffi in the Eye... 1322 

Wipers, to Make. 416 

Isinglass Master.. 806 

Italian Cabinet Work, 

Varnish for. 365, 866 

Stch, Ointment for...,,. 544 

Remedy for . 623 

Ivory, to Stain.1415-1421 


T No. 

Jelly, Ox-Heel ..2129 

Red Currant,.. 2124 

White Currant.. 2126, 2126 
Jersey Wonders (Cakes) 2096 
Jewellery, Excess of, 

Deprecated . 2023 

John Dory, to Carve ... 2639 
Joints of Meat: English 
Methdtl of Division 28 
Names and Situation 

of . 27 

Relat ive Economy of 29 
Scottish Division of 

28 (vii) 

Various, to Carve ... 2623 
Judges,How to Address 242 
i* Judicial Separation, 

Costs of S. 1675 

When Obt ainable. 1573 

Jugged tlanf. 1168 

July, Flowers for. 262 

Food in Season in ... 37 

June, Flowers for .. 260 

Food in Season in ... 36 

Juniper, Properties and 

Uses of. 754 

Junket, Devonshire ... 2280 


Jack, to Carve .......... 2648 

Jactitation of Marriage 1570 

Jalap, Uses of . 740 

Jam, Plum, Greengage, 

or Apricot .. 2135 

January, Flowers for... 250 
Food in Season in ... 81 

Japanned Articles, to 

Clean . 393 

Jaundice, Remedy for 

624, 2396 

tally, Apricot.2128 

Arrowroot... 2130 

Black Currant.. 2127 

Calf's Feetm.............. 2182 

Excellent for the Sick 
jjtoom ................ 2131 


No. 

Knitting, Purling in 1847 
Round, to Join a...... 1850 

Stitches, .Mode of 

Making .. 1848 

Knives and Forks, to* 
Clean......397, 474(xxxv) 

Caution vhen Clean¬ 
ing... 459 

to Polish *461 

Uiicleaned, hot to be 

put by..........474 (xx) 

Knowledge in House-" 
wifery, How Gained 463 
Kreosote Lotion. 539 


K 


Ketchup, Oyster. 2203 

Walnut. .2204 

Kettle, to Keep Clean 341 

Brass, to Clean 1 !?.. 455 

Kidneys, to Broil. 1196 

Inflammation of, Re- 

medy^or....^..,. 615 

Kind Words, Power of 2181 
Kindness in Little 

Tilings.*. 2005»: 

Kino, Uses of JT.. 722 

Kitchen, ChuCney, to 

put outJrire in.. 1381 

Floor, B^St Covering 

for. . 307 

Garden, Operation?' 

in . 274 

Utility of the . 1033 

Kitchiner’s (Dr.) Rules 

• for Marketing . 44 

Kite, Use of, in Swim¬ 
ming . 1411 

Knitting, Abbrevia¬ 
tions in ..1855 

Casting Off.*1652 

Casting 0«i. 1844 

Decreasing*. 1&9 

Instructions in......... 1841 

Improvements in. 1842 

Implements for ...... 1843 

Needles, Size of ...... 1856 

Plain .. 1846 


Labour and Siudv, Rx- 

cessive, Injurious 920 
Proper Ordfir of ...., 921 
Lace, Black, to Revive 2319 

Blond, to Revive. 2732 

Excess of, to be 

Avoided. 1931 

Veil, White,to Wash 2731 
Ladies, Deference to be 

Paid to . 2016 

Dress, Etiquette of... 1929 
Treatment of, at 

Table... 2628 

Lamb . 1053 

to Choose .. 15 

Chops, or Cutlets, to 

Dress ..... .. 1148 

to Dress, before 

Carving . 1059 

Fore-Quarter of, to 

Roast .. 1058 

Fore-Quarter, Dress¬ 
ing for . 1059 

Grass, When in Sea¬ 
son . 1054 

Hind-Quarter of, to 

Roast ..1057 

Hfuse, When in BSa* 50 

son ..1055 

Leg of, to Roast ...... 1060 

Loin of, to lloast.1063 

Quartor of, to Carve 2669 
Ribs of, to Roast ... 1062 
Shoulder of, to Roast 1061 

Stove or StCw.U55 

Various Joints of 
Described....,..,. 28 
When in Season 1054, Id 
Lambswool Stockings, 

to Mend .. 2264 

Thin, Use of .. 1380 

Lamps, Bronze, to Clean 410 
Oil for, the Best ****** 
to Prevent the Smofe* 

Lancashire Dialect 174 
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No. 

Lancers (Danee) ,140 
Landlord, and Tenant., 

Laws Relating to 

1471-1533 

Stamped Agree¬ 
ments Between... 1531 
Duty of, to Repair 

premises.. 1477 

Notice ti Quit by 1498, 1500 
Right of, to Enter 

Premises.. 1479 

What Taxes he has to 

Pay . I486 

Lansquenet . 133 

Larder, to Ventilate ... 337 

Larks, Care of . 2162 

Laundry, Borax in the 2318 
Late Hours, Effect of... 920 
Lavender Scent Bag ... 1677 

Water . 1678 

Lawn Billiards, or Troco 2595 

Lawn Tennis.. .. £765 

Rules of. 2766 

Three-handed and 

Four-lnmdcd. 2767 

Laws of Employer and 

Employed .. 1440 

of Landlord and 
Tenant ... .....1471-1533 

Laxative Emulsion. 581 

Enema. 511 

Laxatives, Properties of 891 
Lead, Poisoning by, 

Treatment for . 1354 

Leaf, Facsimile of, on 

Copper . .. 2333 

Impressions, Direc¬ 
tions for Talcing ... 2335 

Printing. 2334 

Skeletons . .... 2330 

Lease, Definition of a .. 1472 
Leases, Agreement Re¬ 
specting Rent and 

Taxes . 1475 

Copyholder’s..... 1482 

Covenant for Repairs 1477 
Covenants Usual in.., 1474 

How Assignable . 1476 

Ffef&utions inTakin’ 1473 
Special Power of 
Married Women to 
Grant and Take ... 1481 
Termination of ...... 1480 

Leather, Cement for... 2504 

to Dyo..... 2701 

Enamelled, to Polish 2239 

Ornamental. 2507 

Beats, Blacking for... 471 
Strap, Convenience 

of.. 474(xxix) 

Leaves, Impression 8 of 2332 
Skeleton, to Form... 2330 

Leech Barometer. 963 

Bites, Treatment of 846,847 
Swallowed. Remedy 

for.849 

Leeches, Amount of 
- Blood Drawn by. 845 


No. 

Leeches, to Apply.. 843 

to Apply to Gums ... 844 
Changing i he Water 

of... .. 2459 

Description of. 842 

Treatment oi, after 

Using .. 848 

Legacy to Illegitimate 

Child . 1694 

Legal Separation, Good 
Reasons Necessary 

for. 1574 

Legs, Cramp hi . 2413 

Leicestershire Dialect... 174 

Lemon Buns. 2103 

Kali. 2292 

Peel Syrup . 2137* 

Peel, TiuctAfre of. 2308 

Rice .. 1295 

Bponge . 2121 

Water Ice . 2149 

Lemonade.. 2288 

Champagne .. 2240 

Milk. 2289 

Lemons, Uses of.. 772 

Whole, Preserved for 

Dessert . 1640 

Letters, Addresses on 

225, 226, 236, 1375 

Crossing of . 230 

Old, to Preserve ...... 445 

Signature to. 229 

Lett er-wri( mg, Hints 

Respecting . 227 

Perspicuity m. 228 

to Strangers. 231 

Liability for Debts con-, 
traded under Age, 

Acceptance of . 1604 

Lice, to Free Plants 

from. 289 

Licences, Common, for 

Marrirthe... ..V.. 1940 

Special, for Marriage 1939 
Life Belts, Excellent, 

Kinds oU. 1370,1371 

Light E&n-ohial l,; « 
Health 3 ....474 (xviii) 
Influence of. on 

Growth . 914 

Lig- tiling, Pcivons 
Struck bv, to Treat... 1339 
Lime and Egg Cement 2497 
and Oil Embrocation 506 
In ‘the Eye, to Re¬ 
move . 1321 

Poisoning by, Treat¬ 
ment for,.,.. 1356 

Washing with.., 2734, 2735 
Li‘ha-water a Cure for 

Bums. 2436 

limitation of Recovery 
7>f Land <or Red 

Estate.... 1805 

Lincolnshire Dialect... 174 

Linen, Care of... 860 

Damp, Caution . 2460 

to Dye....,,2685-2689 


, No. 

Linen, Mending.. 362 

Mildewed, to Restore 

423, 2743 

to Overlook. 474 (xxx) 

Rags, Economy of. . 467 
to Remove Marking 

Ink from . 425 

to Remove Fruit 

Stains from . 427 

to Remova Wine 

Stains from.. . 426 

to Render Incom¬ 
bustible . 2744 

Repairing . 361 

Sweet Bags for. 2?45 

Linimonfti . 502-509 

Linnets, Care of. 2161 

Linseed, Properties 

and U&es of .. 789 

Lint, How Made.. 801 

Various Forms and 

Uses of ... .. 802 

Lip Salve, Rose .. 2447 

Lipogram . 61 

Liquid Glue . 2491 

Liquor of Boiled Meat, 

Economy of.1074-1076' 

Liquorice, Uses of . 792 

Listening Preferable to 

Talking . 2011 

Little Attentions ... 474 (v) 
Things, Kindness in 2005 

Liver Complaint. 592 

Inflammation of ...,. 616 

Sauce, fcr Fish . 2223 

Living Objects, to 

Model. 2375 

Lobscous, Beef o*;,Mut¬ 
ton . 1142 

Lobster Butter. 2232 

to Choose . <8 

Patties . 1254 

Local Stimulants, Na¬ 
ture of. 728 

Localit ies for Business, 

Hints on. 2601 

Lodgert?, and Lodgings, 

Laws Relating to, 

1504-1521 

Apartments, Land¬ 
lord Using. 1516 

A pplicationto Magis¬ 
trate for Restora¬ 
tion of Goods . 1507 

Broker Entering 

Apartments of. 1508 

Distraint on Furni¬ 
ture, of. 1506 

Goods, not Liable for ’ 
Distress for Rent 
due to Superior * 

Landlord.... 1505 

Laws by which they 

are Bound. 1510 

Leaving Apartments 
Without Notice ... EjBt’ 
Weekly Rent Fayftblp 
by..:. -1511 
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No. 

Lodgings, Furnished, 

Laws Relating to... 1013 
let to Immodest 
Women, Law Re¬ 
specting.. 1517 

Liability tor Rent ... 1520 
Quitted, Rent Re- 

. cover able .. 1518 

Removing Goods 

from... 1519 

Renting of, for Spe¬ 
cific Term .. 1509 

Verbal Agreements 

for Taking . 1515 

Yearly, of Whom to 

bo Taken .1512 

Logogriph... 52 

Logwood. Decoction... 500 

Uses of . 724 r{ 

London Dialect.172 

Postal District Ini¬ 
tials on Letters. 226 

Londoners, Advice to, 

On Errors in Speaking 192 

Loo, Game of.95-100 

Five-card . 100 

Laws of .. 97 

Limited .98 (iv) 

Three-card. 96 

Unlimited .98 (iv) 

Looking Glasses, to 

Clcau .. 417 

Looseness of the 
Dowels, Remedy for 625 
Los*ofMeat in Cooking 1086 
PCr Cent., in cook¬ 
ing. 1066,1067 

Lotions, Prescriptions 
for, 651(23,29,31,32. 

35,48) 

i Various . ...527-540 

Lore’s Telegraph. 1978 

Lumbago, Remedy for 2422 
Lunar Caustic, Uses of 780 
Luncheon, Cakes for... 2101 

For Children.. 2075 

Lungs, Inflammaticn 

of. Remedy for. 617 

State of, to Ascer- 

( tain. 2456 

Lustra Painting. 1923 


M 


Maceration of Medi¬ 
cines .. 671 

Mackerel, to Carve. 2648 

to Chooso . 2 

to Preserve . 1653 

Mad Animals, Bite of, 

to Treat...1366 

^Magisterial Order for 
protection of Wife’s 
t property...1676-1580 


No. 

Magnesia, Properties 

and Uses of . 737 

Powders of Rhubarb 

and . 571 

Mahogany, Frames of, 

to Clean . 336 

to Remove Ink Stains 

from. 402 

to liemiwe Stains 

from. 401 

Male Fern Root, Pro¬ 
perties and Uses 

of.579, 785 

Mallow, Uses of . 791 

Man and Wife, Deed of 
Separation Between 1567 
Man of Business, Habits 

of. K . 2597 

Management, House¬ 
hold, Hints on...... 438 

How to Learn.. 463 

Mange in Dogs . 2178 

Mangoes, to Pickle. 1663 

Mania for Greek and 

Latin Quotations. 219 

Manifold Writing .*2486 

Manly Character.1990 

Manna, to Make Pala¬ 
table . 2089 

Uses of . 733 

Ma nners, Artificial ... . 198? 
Personal, Hints upon 

1983-2024 

Map*. In Varnish . 349 

Marble, to Clean . 367 

389, 408, 2315 

To Stain . 1414 

Marbfcd Goose. 1264 

March,‘Flowers foi' .... 254 
Food in Seasonal ... 33 

Marino Glue. 2499 

Marketing, Dr. Kit- 

chiuer’e Rule* for 44 

Table for.. 2775 

Marking Ink, without 

Preparation . 2485 

to Remove V from 

$jinen 425 

Marmalade, Apple ...... 2134 

Orange .. 2133 

Marriager'Banns of, 

How Published ... *341 
Breach of Promise 

of . 1561-1566 

of Dissenters. 1957 

(Etiquette of. ' 1938 

Licences, Cost of 1939.1940 

by Registration . 1942 

Mamed Women, Earn¬ 
ings of. j. 1582 

Personal Propert y of a $53 
Marrow Bon<% to Cook 1157 
Marshmallow, Uses of 
Mastic Cement 2K)3 

Matches, Keep from 
Children’s Reach 474 (xiii) 
Matrimonial Causes and 
Divorce..,. 1568-1575 


* No. 

Matrimony, Game of.,, 108„ 
Matting#!,raw,toClean 381, 
May, Flowers for ...... 258 

Food in Season in ... 35 

Mazurka (Dance) ...... 146 

Meaning of Words Indi¬ 
cated by Accent... 186 
Varied by Accentua¬ 
tion . R39 

Measles, Homoeopathic 

Treatment of . 952 

Remedy for . 626 

Symptom? of . 952 

Measures in Medicine, 

Signs of. 663 

Substitutes for.*655 

Meat, Baking ... 1082 

Bast ing .. 1084 

Boiled, Liquor from, 

UBe of. 1074-1076 

Boiling, Effect of, on 1077 

Broiling . 1081 

Cqjtoa . 1252 

for Children. 2077 

Cold. Broilefi with 

Poached Eggs .. 1181 

Cold, Economy of ... 466 

Cookery.. 1138 

Dredging . 1085 

Fat of, Whqt it, Indi¬ 
cates . 1784 

Flesh of, Why some¬ 
times Red and 
sometimes White 1785 
Fresh Killed, Length 
of Time Required 

for Boiling. 1070 

Frying . 1083 

Hook, How to Use.... 1029 
How to Cook Pro¬ 
perly . 1073 

Hung, Treatment of 

474 (x, xi) 

Joints of, Names, and 

Situations . 27 

i Joints of, Relative 

Economy of. 29 

Marbled, Why Best 1784 
Method of Cutting up 28 

Pic^Paste for .. AK 1258 

Potted (Strasburg 

Mode). 1222 

to Preserve .1650, 2317 

to be Purchased in 

Person...474 (xvi) 

Time Required for 

Boiling . 1069 

Underdone... 1073 

When in Season 31-42 (it) 
Mechanical Remedies, 

Enumeration of. 782 

Medical Man’s Advice 
Desirable in Illness... 590 
Medicinal Uses of Vase¬ 
line .. 2325 ■ 

Medicine, Administer¬ 
ing. Cautions .676 

Aperients, Vai Ions 652-658 
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No. 

leWie, Articles Re¬ 
quired in Mixing .. 660 

Classification ot . 690 

Climate . 681 

Df -oetiou. 674 

.Digestion . 672 

Directions tor Prepar¬ 
ing . 659 

D we, According to 

Age . 688 

Extracts. 675 

Filtering... 670 

Forms best suited for 684 

General Health. 682 

Habits. 679 

Hopusopathlc, How 

Given. 929 

■ IIoW to Administer 687 

Idiosyncrasy. 683 

Infusion. 673 

Maceration .. 671 

MeasuringAccuratoly 664 
Miscellaneous Ke- 

oipes . 578-588 

Mixtures, Various 555-564 

rounding. 666-668 

Preparation of. 659 

Process of Making... 666 

Sex . 677 

Sitting. 669 

Signs lor Measures .. 663 
Substitutes for .... 665 
Signs for Weight? 662 
Stains of, to Remove 434 
Stimulant 1 - and Nar¬ 
cotics . 680 

Taste of, to Prevent 

685, 686 

Temperament. 678 

Terms Used to Ex¬ 
press Properties of 851 
Weights and Mea¬ 
sures for. 661 

Melons, to Pickle . 1663 

Mending, Best Time 

for...... 450 

Clothes ..,. 362 

Menial Servants,Agree¬ 
ments with . 1445 

Menstruation, Exces¬ 
sive, Remedy for... 627 

Painful . 629 

Scanty. 628 

Mental and Bodily Ex¬ 
ercise, Alternation of 921 
Menu for Large Dinner 

Parties ...2619 

Mercurv,Poisoning by. 

Treatment for.1347 

Merino Wool... 1881 

Metagram . 63 

MJoe, White, Care tf... 2168 
Mildew from Linen, to 

dlemove ...428, 2743 

Oft Trees, to Prevent 278 
Milk, Adulteration of 2753 

for Children.. 2074 

tor Infanta,toPrepare 2072 j 


No. 

Milk, Lemonade. 2289 

Porridge for Childreu 2076 

to Prasem .. 1649 

of Roses, Recipe for 1710 

When Purest . 2764 

Why it Turns Sour 
during Thunder¬ 
storms ....*. 17D2 

Minml Beef. 1139 

Collops . 1218 

Mint emeat, to Prepare 1217 
Minor Operations in 

Surgery .. . . 838 

Mint,Sauce, Substitute 

tor . 1056 

Vinegar. 2209 

Why it is Eaten with 

I'ea Soup . 1790 

Minors, to Clean .... 418 

Mrsdivision ol Words 166 

Mispronunciation of 

Words. 165 

Mississippi, Game of... 2581 

Mistress and Servants, 

Table of Expenses ,. 2772 
Mixtures, Medicinal, 

Various .555- 564 

Mock Crab. 2234 

Goose . 1166 

Modelling. 2346-2383 

Ancient Cities, in 

Cork. 2362 

Cathedrals,Churches, 

. 2365-2366 

Caves . 2350 

Caves in Cimleis .. 2351 

Caves in Cork . 2354 

Caves, to Represent 
Water Issuing from 2360 
Cities an ' Temples,to 
Construct .. .. 2374 

Cork, Small . 2355 

Countries .. 2368 

Finishing Various 

Parts . 2356 

Houses. 2364-2367 

Living Oi -rots 2375-2380 
Materials i. qniredin 2348 
Modern Cities, In 

Cork. 2363 

Monuments . 2372 

M .mtains. 2371 

Paper Cement for ... 2370 
Public Buildings...... 2365 

Ruins . 2373 

Scale for. 23r 

Stalactites. 2353 

Starch Paste.. 2361 

Temples... 2374 

Tools Required in. 2349 

l,r ographical.. 2369 

in various Mate¬ 
rials . 2346 I 

Wax, to Make . 2381 j 

Wooden. 2357-2359 

Moderation in Eating 
and Drinking Bene- i 
liclal.., .. 924 


, No, 

Money, Borrowed \\ lien 
Under Age, Repay¬ 
ments of. 1603 

for Daily Expenses . 2614 
Matters, Hint? upon 2613 

Monkeys, Cara of . 2169 

Moral, A (Poetry) . 290 

Conduct.... 2009 

Mordants, in Dyeing... 2684 

Morning Milk ‘. 2764 

Mortars, Proper Kinds 
of, for Medicines... . 668 
Mother Eve's Pudding 1315 
Moths, Garden, to De¬ 
stroy... 284 

to Exterminate from 

Clothes Closels. 430 

lo Preserve Clothes 

from. 429 

to Preserve Furs 

from.. . . 2262 

to Prevent, 1676, 2474-2475 
Mourning, Di esses, to 
Remove Stains 

from. 2253 

Economy in. 1974 

Etiquette of. 1971 

Families in, Corre¬ 
spondence with ... 1976 

Mont h Glue, . 2488 

Mucilage of Gum 

Aral .ic. 587 

of Starch.. 588 

Muffins, to Make. 2097 

Mumps, Homa.'opathi 

Tieati. enf of. 953 

Remedy for . 630 

Mushrooms, Aititiaal 

Beds (or. 275 

Essence of.. .. 2205 

to Distinguish from 

Fungi . 112ii 

to Pickle. 1669 

to Slew . 1127 

Wholesome, to Dis¬ 
tinguish . 1128 

Muslin, to Dye.2685-2689 

to W ash. 2740 

Mustard, Adulteration 

of .27” 4 

Leaves, Rigollot’s ... 810 
Medicinal Uses of ... 731 

Poultices .. 810 

Mutton, Advantages of 
Hanging ,,,474 (x), 1040 
Breast of, to Roast ... 1044 
Chine of, to Roast ... 1041 

Choice pf . 14 

Fed near Sea, Nutri¬ 
tious....,... 1783 

Hashed .1147-^1161 

Haunch of, to Carve 2651 

to Roast .1045 

How to Roast 1039 

Leg of, to Cam.265/ 

Looscous..,.. .. 1142 

Loin of, to Carve. 2658 

to Roast..1049 



























































































A SOOTY CHIMNEY COSTS MANY A BEEFSTEAK 


fUb 


No, 

Mutton, Loss of, in i 
Boasting and Boil¬ 
ing .1086 

Neck of, to Boast...... 1044 

Pie . 1244 

Saddle of, to Carve... 2650 

to Boast. 1041 

Sausages, to Make ... 1188 

Shanks for Stock,. 467 

Shoulder of, to Carve 2656 

to lloast . 1042 

Soup, to Prepare.1132 

Stew........ 1135 

Various Joints of, 

.Described.28* (ii) 

Venison Fashion, to 

ltoast . 1046 

When in Season ... 28 (ii) 

Myrrh Dentifrice. 1639 

Gargle... bib 


H 


Nail-box. 813 

Nails and Screws.. 311, 312 
Nails, Finger, Biting ... 2394 

to Whiten . 1682 

Names, Signification of 970 

Naphtha Polish . 2237 

Napkins, Table, to Fold 2620 

Napoleon, Game of. 130 

N&rcabc Poisons, Treat¬ 
ment for.,«v. 1360 

Narcotics, Nature and 

Uses of .. 692 

Propertius of. 892 

Needles, Short Ones 

the Best..... 474(iv) 

‘HowtoThread 474 (xxii) 
Needlework, Fancy. . .. 1808 
Nervous Headache,Fills 

for. 2384 

Nervousness, Itemed y 

for. 631 

Netting... 1824-1832 

Darning on . 1830 

(Diamond .. 1827 

r u wipreciim .. 1831 

■ Implements Used in 1826 
Regularity Necessary 
m ... l£2o 

Bound.. 1828 

.Square... 1829 

Stitches in, How 

l, Counted.1832 

Jlafttlerash, Homoeopa¬ 
thic Treatment of., 954 
t MacWle-sting, Cure for 2432 
to C Neighbourhoods 

Business ......2602 

Paint, Smell of, to 

' titemove .. 335 

T'jNewap&pers,. Waste, 

Care of.J!. 32?! 

i e ’ Unfit ior Wrappers .. 326 ; 


„ No. 

Nightcap for Travellers 2281 
Nightlights, to Make ... 1001 
Nipples, Sore, Ointment 

for. 2408 

Nitrate of Ammonium 
as Freezing Mix¬ 
ture . 2151 

of Silver, Properties 

and U^es of. 780 

Nitre, Poisoning by. 

Treatment for.1359 

Uses of. 751 

Nitric Ether, Uses of ... 697 
Nobility, Directions for 

Addressing. 240 

Nose, Bleeding at, to 

Arrest.1328, 2393 

Notice to Quit, Form of, 
from Landlord to 

Tenant .. 1500 

Form of, from Tenant 

to Landlord.. 1499 

given by Landlord or 

Tenant... ..1498 

Legal Term of . 1501 

or Pay Inciease of 

Kent. 1502 

Noun, Accent on. 187 

Definition ot . 187 

November, Flowers for 270 
Food in Season in .. 41 

Noxious Gases, How 

Generated.. . 915,918 

Nursery, Borax in the 2321 

Children’s . 2064 

Servants Sleeping in 2065 
Nutrients, Propertiosdf 893 
Nutritive Enema.. 512 

A) 


A* 

Oa'c Bark, Use/ >f . 723 

October, Flowers for ... 268 
Food in Season in ... 40 

Offensive Breath . 2405 

Offi cers'Dress, Etiq uettr„1928 
Official Members ot the 
St ate, to Address .. 240 (x) 
Oil, Burning, Best Mode 

c, of Beeping.ft. 998 

Clocks, Best tor . 3i7 

Enema... 517 

Lamp, Best for. 358 

Paint, Smell of, to 

Remove .*,*336 

Paintings, Cautions 

Respecting. 256 

to Remote from 

Hearths . 407 

of Boses, for Hair ...1706 
of Turpentine, Pro¬ 
perties and Uses of 755 
f 


N«j 

Oilcloth, to Clean. 

Ointments and Cerates, 

Vahous.. . 541-541 

Proper Employment 

of .. _ 

Omelette, Friars’..FIS 

Ordinary....... 13 

Observations on . 131(j 

Onions, to Pickle.. J£ __ r 

Smell of, to Kennedy 2406 
Open Doors or Win¬ 
dows in Fire. 1383 

Operations, Surgical, 

Minor . 838 

Opium Enema.. 516 

Lotion. 531 

Nature and Uses of..! 1 700 

Properties of. 711 

Orange Confection. 489 

Marmalade.,.... 2133 

Peel as a Tonic. 2461 

Peel Syrup.2137 

Seville, Properties 

'"and Uses of . 771 

Water Ice ,. 2150 

Ordinary Lotion .. 533 

Org.tn/ihe, What it is 1887 
Ornamental Leather 

Work . 2507 

Ornaments, Brass, to 

Clean .373,411 

Personal, Apptopri- 

ateneSH of.1932 

Ostrich Feathers, to 

Clean .. 272b 

Ottomans, to Clean. 384 

Oven, Dutch. 1030 

Revolving . 1002 

Ox-Cheek, to Stew . 1160 

Uses and Economy 

of .29 (vii) 

Ox-Heart. 28 (viii) 

Ox Ifeel .Telly . 2129 

Ox-Tail, Uses and Pro¬ 
perties of.28 (viii) 

Ox-Tongue... 28 (viii) 

Oxalic Acid, Poisoaihg 
by,Treatment for...... 1362 

Oxide of Zinc, Uses ot 712 
Oxys*ren of Air, Con-— 

siimed by Fire. 918 

Oyster Fritters . 1301 

Ketchup. 2203 

Patties. 1253 

Pic. 1265 

Powder ...’. 2220 

Oysters, Choosing ...... 11 

Curried .. 1182 

Fried. 1183 

Raw, Why most 

Wholesome .1786 

Stewed.......... 1184 

Why"some have' a 

Green Tinge 1787 

* 

* V 
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%ads JSurgical Employ- 

; j| aient of . 808 

Jjfklns in Head and Pace 2885 
JUfaint for Garden S^and9 473 
Smell of. to Remove 

W 335, 836 

Painted Wainscot, to 

Clean . 898 

Paintings, Oil, Caution 

Respecting... 356 

Palatable Stew. 1163 

Palindrome . 64 

Palpitation of Heart ... 632 

Pancakes... 1304 

Cream .. 1305 

for Children . 2081 

Observations on . 1310 

Rice. 1306 

Paper Cement. 2270 

for Children.. 446 

Fire Screens*... 351 

Hangings, to Choose 306 

to Clean. 382 

Patterns, Black . 2508 

Printed, Unfit for 

Wrapping >v . 326 

to Remove writing 

Ink from. 437 

to Stain .. 1425-1429 

Wrapping . 825 

Papier- M&ChA Articles, 

to Clean. 394 

Parchment, to Stain 

y 1425-1429 
Paregorics. Properties of 894 

Parenthesis . 212 

Parliament, Members 
of, to Address 240 (x), 246 
Parrots, Care of ......... 2163 

Parsnip Wine . 2275 

Parson's Grate. 997 

Parties, Evening, Eti¬ 
quette of. 1937 

Partridge, to Carve. 2673 

to Choose . 2b 

Ttf, C»Ui.#242 

Pudding. 1238 

to Roast. 1237 

Paste for Fruit or Meat 

Pics. 1248 

for Meat or Savoury 

* Pies . 1258 

Permanent. 2490 

Puff. 1257 

to Prepare,.,,. 2489 

Pastilles, for Burning, 

to Make .. 352 

Pastime, Evening, Sug¬ 
gestions for ............ 460 

Pastry, plouHor. 125 

% mrTarts... .. 1249 

Pasty/Seven-Bell .1245 

Patterns, Blank Paper 2508 


Patties, Chicken and 

Ham. 1259 

Egg and Hgm .. 1255 

Lobster . 12» 

Oyster..,.,... Ud3 

Veal and Ham. 1256 

PeaBoup, Plain .. 1133 

Peaches in Brandy. 1637 

to Preserve... 1636 

Pears, Baked. 1311 

for Children, to Pre¬ 
pare. 474 (xxviii) 

Peas, to Prepare for 

Children..:. 2079 

Powder .I........ 2213 

Pudding... 1286 

When best Fit for 

Eating . .. 1089 

Pelote of Lint, its TJso 802 

Penelope Canvius.: 1905 

Penny Pot (Billiards) 2590 
Pepper, Adulteration of 2755 

Cayenne. 2212 

Adulteration of. 2750 

Percentage of Loss in 

Roasting.1066-1067 

Percentages, Table ot 2770 
Perfume, A Pleasant... 1676 
Period, or Full-stop, 
Nature arid Value of 202 

Pqfry . 2201 

Person on Fire. 1319 

Personal,Chattels,Mean¬ 
ing of Term ... y . 1612 
Im portau tPro vision 

respecting. 1613 

Manners, Hints upon 

1983-1024 

Property of Married 

WorneV. 1583 

Persons of Rank, How 

to Address. 237 

Persplratioq.. 1718 

Peruvian Bark, Nature 

and Uses of . 708 

Petticoat, Flannel, Eco¬ 
nomy of..\. 474 (xvii) 

Phannacopoffi Domes- • 

tic. 475 

Pheasant, to Carvo.,,,,, 2671 
to Truss and Roa A... 1241 
Phosphorus, Poison mg 
by. Treatment for ... 1355 
Pianofortes, Hints on 

Keeping. 248 

Pickle? Indian, to Make 167k 
Pickles, Various Kinds 

of. 1069-1673 

Pickling, Hints on 
_ ' 1656-1658,1674 

PJcfilpc Biscuits.. 2118 

Piequet, Game of 131 

Pka Apple. . . 1246 

CalfV Head *. 1229 

Fruit or Meat, Paste 

for...,,,,,. 1248 

Mutton 1244 

Oyster .. 1265 


4PJe, Partridge, Cold... 1242 

Raised.1232 

Runtp Steak... 1231 

Savoury, Paste for... 1258 
Sea . 1230 

y ea l. Jg4g 

Pledish, Cup in, Use of 1247 
Pigeon, to Carve......... 2675 

to Choose . 23 

Cold, to Dress . 1172 

Pike, to Carve*. 2648 

Piles .Homoeopathic Re¬ 
medies for.. 955 

Ointment for.. 2409 

Remedy for . 633 

Pills, Aperient. 

*651 (3, 22, 44), 664 

Various. 548-554 

Pitch, Burgundy.. 768 

Fitting in Small-Pox, 
to Prevent ...583-586, 2437 

Plaice, to Carve . 2640 

riant Skeletons. 2830 

Plauts, to Protect from 

Leaf Lice . 289 

Piaster, Adhesive, to 

Prepare .. 806 

of Paris, to Harden 

Objects in . 2345 

Plate, Uncleaned, Don’t 

put by.. 474 (xx) 

Plated Ware, to Clean 409 

Plum Cake. 2092, 2102 

Jam..... 2135 

Pudding.« 1272 

Cold, t* Re-dress ... 1299 

Cossack’s,.... 1137 

Plums, to Preservel638-1639 
Points in Punctuation 

Described. 200-201 

Importance of Pro¬ 
perly Placing . 20» 

Relative Duration of 

203-204 

Bentonce Properly- 

Punctuated . 207 

Sentence without, II- 

lustmed.. 206 

Poison, A, Definition of 1341 
Poisoning, Treatment * 

for, bv Acids.. 13&2 

by Alkalies. 1357 

by Antimony . 1348 

by Arsenic. 1345 

by Bites of ReptileB or 

Animals.,...1365, 1366 

by Baryta. 1358 

by Bismuth .. 1351 

by Chlorine .1353 

by Copper. 1346 

l>y Fish . 1364 

by Gold . 1351 

by Insect Stings ...... 1367 

by Lead.135* 

by Lime.«.... 1356 

by Mad Animals, ■- 

* "Bites of .Z.. 1366 

by Mercury *. 'S* 1347 4 
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No^ 

Poisoning, Treatment 
for, by Narcotics... 1360 

l>y Nitre. .. 1369 

by Oxalic Acid.. 1362 

by Phosphorus. 1355 

by Reptiles, Bites of 1365 

by Silver. 1353 

by Spanish Plies. 1363 

by Stings of Insects. 1367 

by Tin.-. 1399 

by Vegetable Irritant 

’ Poisons . 1361 

bv Zinc . 1350 

How to Act in Cases 

of . 1343 

Symptoms of .jm.. .. 1341 
Poisons, Antidotes for 1344 
General Observa¬ 
tions on. 13C0 

Various Kinds of. 1342 

Poker, or Draw-Poker, 

Game of... 132 

Use of. 986 

Polish for Enamelled 

Leather .. 2239 

Polishes, French. 2237 

Politeness, to Practise 2026 

Polka . 153 

Country Dances ...... 157 

Waltz . 150 

Pomade. Castor Oil, to 

Make . 1709 

to Remedy Baldness 1699 
Pomatum, Common ... 1707 
DtiVctionsforMiiking 1706 

Hard . 1708 

Pool (Billiards) ... 2585-2590 
Poor, for the ...... 329 

Pope Joafl, Game of ... 109 
Porcelain, to Clean,.,419-422 

*, lied in. 422 

Pork, and Beef, Salted, 

to Stew . 1131 

to Choose . 16 

Fresh, to Stew. 1135 

Leg or, to Oarve . 2667 

Loin of, to Cary,Oi>..„ 2668 
Slices of, to Dress ... 1149 
Spare Rib of, to Carve 2669 

v <'>- to Roast. 1154 

Various Joints ‘of, 

Described.. 28 (iv) 

Porridge, Scotch.^...,. 1203 

Portable Soup.. 1211 

Porter, to Brew. 2272 

Possession, Giving bp 

Refused .1503 

Postage {jttamp, Where 
to Place on Enve¬ 
lope . £24 

IVostat Districts in 

/icndon .. 226 

potash and Sulphur 

powders. 572 

Sulphate of . 748 

^Potassa, Acetate of ... 752 
Potato Balls Ragout .. lllf 
Cplcanon .1110 


r> No. 

Potato, Cheesecakes ... 1109 

Fritters . 1302 

\Pie . 1118 

YPuddiug. 1283 

Stiffs . 1261 

Scones... 1117 

Snow . 1113 

Potatoes... 1103 

Boiled.+. 1104 

in Bread. 1017 

for Children. 2079 

Cold, to Dress. 1119 

Eficalloped.^. 1116 

Fried in Slices. 3115 

Fried Whole... 1114 

Fried with Fish .... 1107 

Mashed with Onions 1108 
with Spinach and 

Cabbage. 1120 

New, win* Best Fit 

for Eating. 1089 

to Peel. 1105 

to Preserve .1654 

Roasted under Meat 1111 

to Steam. ..1106 

Pofc-au Feu, to Prepare 1134 
Pot-Herbs for Drying, 
When in Season.. 36~38(v) 
Potichomanie, Art of 2559 

Potted Beef . 1221 

Meat, Strasburg. 1222 

Poultices, Uses of .. 809 

Poultry, to Fatten. 2171 

to Hash.1174 

Hints Respecting ... 2173 

Ragout of . 1371 

to Roast. 1064 

Woen in Season 31-42 (iii) 
Powders, Medicinal 568-577 
Prawns, to Choice .... 10 

Precautions In Begin¬ 
ning Business .. . . 2604 
in Case#»f Fir®... 1377-1390 
in Giving Medicines 676 
Prescriptions, Various 

„, 650,651 

Presence of } md a 
Safeguard ^ against 

Drownlng t .1405,1406 

Presentations, Eti- 

quetyb'of . 1936 

Preserves, Covering for-1630 
Hints about. Making 1628 
Preserving Eggs... 1642-1645 

Fruit.16KP-1623 

Press, Directions for 
those who Write for 247 

Preston Salts . 2466 

Pride, Avoidance of ... 1992 
Principles for Govern- , 
ment. of Personal Vj 

Conduct... 199|6 

Personal, Avowal of P’33 
Printed Papers Unfit 

for Wrapping . 826 

Privileges of Servants 1465 
Promise of Marriage, 
Breach of ,. v 1561-1566 


Npj 

Promissory Notes, 

Stamps for. 2769 

Pronunciation, Defini¬ 
tion of. 182 

to Obtain Goodly - 

Knowledge of ...... 

Proper, *01 Words 
often wrongly Pro- J 

nounced ... 197 

Rules of... 196 

Prophylactics, Proper¬ 
ties of. 895 

Provincial Brogues, 

Hints for Correc¬ 
tion of.193-195 

Dialects, Examples* 

of. 176 

Provincialisms, Effect 

of . 179 

Use of. 163 

Ptarmigan, to Roast... 1239 
Public Places, Beha¬ 
vior in. 2018 

Pudding, Almond. 1284 

Sauce for *. 1285 

Apple . 1269 

Boston. 1270 

Bai lev. 1281 

Batter. 1276 

Baked os Boiled ... 1277 

Black Hog. 1192 

Bread. 1271,1274 

Cabinet . 1273 

Carrot... 1282 

Economical Family 1275 

Fig . 1279 

Half Pay, . 1278 

Mother E\ ;’s . 1315 

Peas. 1286 

Plain Suet. 1280 

Plum . 1279 

Cold, to Re-dress... 1292 

Cossack’s. 1237 

Potato. 1283 

Rice, Cohl.to Re-dress 1297 
with Fruit for 

Children .2080 

without Eggs . 465- 

Yorkshire.. 1036 

Puddings for Children 2081 

Puff Paste. 1257' 

Puffs, Potato . 1261 

Pulled Bread, to Make 1021 

Punch, Scotch. 22821 

Punctuality, Practice 

of. 2008: 

Punctuation, Definition 

of . 198’ 

Importance of 199 

Marks Used in.200-213' 

Pure Air, Necessity of 910 
Purgative Emulsion v„ 582* 
Pills, Mild... 550 

•Strong.. 

Powders.6761 

Purgatives, Properties . 

t- OQA 
>««*• (■•*•*■« flffVJ 
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jj * Eh, 

J Put, Game of.101-104 

Laws t>r:. 104 

_ Pbzzle, Diagonul.f!. 6? 

Diamond . 68 

, Oblique .. 66 

Puzztw, Specimens of 65 
' Pyramids (Billiards)... 2584 

f 


Q 

Quadrflje, Game of...... 117 

Quadrilles . 139 

Quadrupeds, to Stuff... 2339 

Quassia, Uses of . 715 

Quinine Tooth-powder 1G91 
Qulnscy, Remedy for.., 634 

Quinze, Game ot. 134 

Quotations, Greek and 
Latin, to he abided, t. 219 




40D 


B 


Rabbits, Care df. 2167 

to Choose . 24 

Cold, to Dress Jt. . 1172 

to Hash . f.. . 1174 

SadlsheB, Turnip, to 

Boil . 1123 

liagout of Cold Veal .. 1164 
Of Duck, Poultry, or 

Game . 1171 

Potato Balls. 1112 

lags, Linen, Economy 

ot . 457 

laised pie... 1232 

laspberry Ice Cream.,. 2146 

Vinegar .. 2285 

Water fte..2fl8 

tabes and Taxes in 
Arrear, Indemnifi¬ 
cation against..1488 

lats, to Destroy. 2467 

heading bv Candle 
Light, Best Mode 
* 474 (xxiv) 

In Red,.. 1394* 

ieady Money Pur¬ 
chases, Benefit of 

960, 991, 994 
ReckoheV for Market¬ 
ing. 2775 

(bdMkpBsunpte of... 69 

E*wipt8 for Wag<^ paid 1460 
ecipesi Miscellaneous 
Medicinal........,..€78-588 


Recovery of Damages 
by Workmen from 

Employer-. 1606-160^ 

of Land or Real 
Estate, Limitation 

of .:. It 

Red Cabbage, to Pickle 1661 

Cement . 2501 

Currant Jelly ........ 2124 

Redow a Waltz De¬ 
scribed. 147 

Refrigerants, Nature of 770 

Propet ties of. 897 

Registration of* Births 1959 

ot Deaths. 19G3, 1964 

Regularity in Living, 

Benefits of . 1769 

Relish for Chops . 2233 

Rentedie«, CheiifScal ... 769 

Mechanical . 782 

Rent, Caro of Receipts 

for. 1497 

Distraining for. Ex¬ 
penses . 1528 

Broker's Charges, 

Delivery oi . 1529 

Legal and Illegal 1523 
Due from Bankrupts 1526 
Form ot Receipt 1495, 1496 
Goods Seized for, 
Valuation and Buie 

Lf . 1530 

Illegal Charges ou 

Distraining for. 1527 

Legal Tender of . 14°4 

Mode oi Recovering 1522 
Payment of, Impera¬ 
tive . 1461 

Receipt for. Legal 

Form of.. 1493 

the Proper Person to 

Demand it.. 1492 

When Legally Pay¬ 
able .;.1490 

Repairs by Tenant. 14', l 

of Household Pro. 

S erty, iSffludloid’s 

egfeot oft- . 1471 

JieptileB, Bites of, to 

Treat. t . 1365 

Respirators Charcoals 1776 

Revolting Ovens..*1002 

Rheumatic Gout, Mix¬ 
ture for . 2?92 

Rheumatism, Pills for 2390 

Remedy for . 635,2422 

Rhubarb, and Magnesia 

Powders. 571 

to Preserve,,,,,.. 1634 

Uses of. 739 


Wij*. 


2273 


Rice, arid Apples* for 
Khlldren 474(xxvlii)2083 
to Jmil, for Curly ... 1294 

Bread, to Make. 1019 

to Dress, Black Mou’s 

Recipe . 1292 

Dumplings.. 1288 

1 t 


No, 

Bice Lemon .. 1295 

Pancakes... 1300 

Pudding, Cold, to 

Re-dress . 1297 

with Fruit for Chil¬ 
dren . 2080 

without Eggs ...... 465 

Yellow, to Dress. 1293 

Rickets, Remedy for ... 636 
ltigollot’s Mustard 
Leaves for Ffudtictss 810 

Rings, Finger. 2746 

Wedding. 1979, 1980 

Ringworm. Remedy for 637 

Treatment of . 2416 

Roasting, Loss Oc- 

casnnlid by ... 1066-1067 
” Rationale of . 1065 

* emark« on. 1035-1007 

he’s Embiooation 
for Hooping Cough... 2404 

Rolls, to Make. 1023 

French, to Make. 1022 

Roots, Greens, Salads, 

How to Refresh . 1092 

Rose Leaves, lines of ... 726 

Oil, Red. 1704 

Roses, Milk of. 1710 

Oil of . 1705 

Rose-trees, to Clear 

from Blight . 277 

Rosew ood Furniture, to 

Polish. 383 

Imitation of. 1438 

Royal Family, How to $ 

Address a. . 238, 2E9 

Royal Game of Goose 259,4 
Rubcfaeients.Tfatuieof 766 

Properties of..K... 898 

Rules, and Hints for 
Correct Speaking .. 181 

of Conduct.2183 * 

Domcst ic, Mrs. 

Hamilton's . 439 

for Marketing, Dr. 

Jxitchhier’s. 44 

for Preservation of 

IlealtffA.. 909 

of Pronunciation,. 196 

Special, for Proven- m 
tarn of Cholera...... 908 

Hum, Buttered. 2284 

Rumpsteak, and Onion 

Banco . 1158 

Pio .:. 1281 

jtuat, op Steel and Iron* 

to Remedy.. 870 

Steel Goods, to Fre- * 
serve from.,,414* 415 
Rustic Work Seat* for 

Models. .. 2383 ' 

Rye and Wheat Flour 1018 
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A CRACKED P^fE WILL LAST AS LONG AS A NEW ONE. 


s 


*k 


Sage and Onion Sauce 2231 
Sailors. Cookery for ... 1130 

St, Titus's Dance . 642 

Sal-Ammoniac as a 
Freezing Mixture. ...2153 
Salad. French Mode of 

Dressing. 1267 

to Choose .. 1062 

to Mix. 1266 

Mixture in Verse. 1268 

Sale of Food and Drugs 
Acts, Extracts from 2747 
Salivation, Garg 1f> for 522 
Sally Lunn Tea Cakes, 

to Make... 1024 

Salmon to Carve. 26(42 

to Oboose . 5 

Salt, Beef and Fork, 

‘ Stew of . 1131 

Drying for Table, 

Hinton .474(xix) 

Liquor of Boiled 
Meat, How to Use 1076 
Meat, Treatment of, 

before Boiling. 1076 

Balts, Ifreston. 2466 

Salutations, Advice on 2010 
Sal-Volatile, to Restore 

Colours . 453 

tXse of. 702 

Saitipbire, to Fickle ... 1670 
Sandwiches, Anchovy 1201 
Sarsaparilla, Decoction 

of . 2465 

Uses of . 760 

Satin, to Clean .. 2721 

White, to Clean . 2720 

, Sauce, Apple . 2225 

Beef Gravy . 2228 

Chutney. 2229 

Fish. 2224 

drill. 2226 

Liver, for Fish.. 2223 

Sage and Oni r i. 2231 

Tomato . 2227 

Wow-wow... 2230 

Vtueepan, Uses of. 1031 

Sausages... 1185 

Adulteration of . 2756 

Beef. 1260 

Bologna .. 1185 

Mutton . 1188 

Oxford. 1186^ 

to Prepare Skins for 1190 

*• Veal...1189 

Worcester. 1187 

Saveloys, to Make ..... 1191 

Scalds, Cure for .. 2435 

Treatment of ... 1317-1318 
geammony. Uses of ... 745 
Scandal, Live it Down 160 
Scarification, Surgical 

Use of . 850 

Scarlet Feyer, Remedy * 
. 638 


f. Ko. 

Scent-bag, Lavender... 1677 

Schottiscne . 155 

tScones, to Make. 1307 

scotch Barley Broth ... 1205 

>5 rose . 1204 

Fingering Wool . 1879 

Porridge... 1208 

Punch.. 2282 

Woodwck. 1193 

Scottish Brogue. Hints 
for Correction of... 194 

Dialect . 170 

Importance of Cor¬ 
recting . 179 

Scouring Bedrooms, 

Hints about.. 334 

Boards, Directions 

for . 399 

Drops ior' Removing 

Grease. 432 

Scratches,Treatment of 2415 

Screw-box. 313 

Screws and Kails . 311, 312 
Scrofula, Remedy for 639 
Scioiiilous Ulcerations, 

Ointment for . 545 

Scurf, Ointment tor ... 2417 

Treatment of....,. 2418 

Scurvv, Itemedy for ... 640 

Sea Pie . 1230 

Sea water, Artificial, to > 

Prepare . 2458 

Seaweeds, to Collect 

and Prepare . 2337 

Sedative Lotion . 630 

Sedatives, Properties 

of . 899 

SeMlitz Powdeis . 2294 

Self-Praise, Avoidance 

of .a F. . 2002 

Selling on Credit, Kea- 

sons for . 993 

Semicolon, Nature and 

Value of. 202 

Senna and Manna, to 
Bender Palatable .. 2089 

Confections' . 492, 493 

‘ Properties' And Uses 

of . 738 

Separation of Man and 

Wit''} Deed of . 1567 

September, Flowers flf>? 266 
Food in Season in ... 39 

Servant,Deceased, Who 
may Claim Wages 

due to.1458 

Incapacitated from 
Work, Law Eclat¬ 
ing to. 1454 

Leaving Without 

Due Notice il?. 1451 

Liability of, for 

Breakages.*11450 

Medical Attendance 
for, Liability of 

Employer. 1462 

Purchases Made by, 
jor Employer 1469 


14G5 


1467 


1461 

1470 

1455 


«' Ho. 

Servant, Beservation of 
Special Privileges 

by... 

Seduced from Em¬ 
ployment., Em¬ 
ployer’s Recovery* 

W1 ion he may Refuse 
t n peftorin Certain 

Duties....1466 

Woman, Marrifed,En* 
tilled to Receive 
her Wages .. . , 

Servants, Character, 

Law Respecting 
Disabled by Sickness, 

Law Relating to ... 

Dismissal of.7.. 1441 

Dismissed, Wages 

Claimed by . 1*183 

Hired by the Year, 

Law Relating to 

1456,1457 

.Hiring of . 1441 

III-paid and Young, 
Caution As to 474 (xxxvi) 
Livery, Special Law 

Conc'crning.. 1452 

Menial, Agreements 

with. 1445 

Responsibility of 

Employers for.1468 

should not Sleep 

with Children. 2065 

Special Hirings . 1465 

Treatment nf . 2202 

Sesquicarbonate of Am¬ 
monia, Uses of. 704 

of Soda;‘ T Tse:s of . 774 

Seven-Bell Pasty. 1245 

Seville Oranges, Pro¬ 
perties and Uses 

of. 71 

Sewing, by Candlelight, i 

Hint on. 474 (xxxiii) 

When best done . 451 ’ 

Slialots, to Fickle . 1662 

Shanks of Mutton for 

Stock . 467 

Sheep, fed near Sea, 
ijVhy Flesh of.,Nu¬ 
tritious . 1783 

Sheepskins, Dried, for 

Hearthrugs . 305 

Sheets, to Mend, 474 

(xv, xxiii) 

Shelves in Tool Closet, 

315, 8171 

Sherbet, to Prepare ... 2292! 

Shetland Wool. 18751 

Shirts, to Mend... 474 (xxiii)< 
Shocks, Violent, Treat- j 

meat of . 1329! 

Shoes, Blacking for. 2244 

to Clean ... 

Waterproofing ^for 

Shop, Directions for 
Taking..; 2598- 
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4U 


No. 

. Shopkeeper, Duties of 2608 
Shopkeeping, Useful 

Work on .7.. 2609 

Shrimps, to Choose. 10 

Siaragogues, Nature of 764 

Properties of. 900 

Sick, Visiting %he, Uau- 
■tions as to ...474 (xii), 1373 
Sick-ioofa, Bomx in ... 2323 

Jelly for.2131 

Sideboard, Utility of ... 2618 
Signature,' How to 

Witte it . 229 

Signification of Names 970 
Signs of the Weather. . 962 
Sifif, Block, to Revive 2256 

. to Clean -tf.. 2721 

to Dye. 2704-2710 

Embroidery, Stitches 

in . 1899 

Flowered, to Clean ... 2720 
to llemove Crease 

Spots from. 2261 

to Renovj&e . 2255 

to Restore Colour of 2357 
Thread, How Made .. 1886 
Various Kinds of 18B7-1893 

Silver, to CleanS. 409 

Nitrate of, Uses of ... 780 
Poisoning by, Treat¬ 
ment of . 1351 

to Remove Ink Stums 

fiom. 403 

Simmering Meat. ... . 29(h) 
Simplicity and Giaee, 

Desirability pf.1933 

Singing, UtijL.v of . . . 1759 
Single Pool^Xiiill mrds) 2586 
Sinks, to Disinfect .. 344 
Sir Roger <le Coverley 
Dance Described ...... 156 

Skeleton Fruits.. 2331 

Leaves. 2330 

Skin, Diseases of, How 
generally Caused .. 1721 
Necessity "of Keeping 

it Clean. . 919 

to Soften. 1685 

SRdtlife Pool (Billiards) 2539 
Sky, Colour of, a Sign 

of the Weather. 964 

Skylarks, Care of.. 2162 

Sleep, How to Obtain 1761 
of Children, Dura¬ 
tion. 2056-2064 

Sling for the Arm . 834 

Sloe Wine. 2763 

Slogs, to Destroy ... 280, 

" 2468,2469 
Small Birds, to Stuff ... 2340 
Small-pox, Fittmg in 


puAf A IVFUIC *fA| 1 SS.1UVO UL1UU Mf hi 1 

to Prevent 583-586,2437J Spirit Polish .. 2237 


Remedy for.. 641 

rnell of Paint, to Re¬ 
move ......335, 836 

ftauthfleld Hare.28 (viii) 

Ifsioky Ohindiey', to 
GMard Against. 345 


%pit, How bo Use.1028 

Splints, Substitutes for 836 
Sponge Cake ...... 2106, 2109 

Almond . 2110 

Leinon. 21,h 

Sponges^) Cle&3j|..1712 


* N<y 

Snails, to Destroy . 28tr| 

Traps for„... 2B1 

Snipe, to Carve. ?#76 

to Choose ./ 26 

Soap, Honey, to Mak#1680 
Liniment with Span¬ 
ish Flies . 508 

Soapsuds', Economy of 440 
Sociable, How to be ... 2007 
Society, Conduct in ... 2013 
Introduction to, Eti¬ 
quette of.. 1925 

Soda Cake .,. 2104 

Carbonate of, Proper¬ 
ties and Uses of ... 774 
Powders, Compound 669 
Soda-water Powders ... 2293 

Sofa, to Choitee. 302 

to Clean. 384$ 

Soit Water, Cb Prepare 

342, 468 

Soldering, Neat Mode of 348 
Soldiers, Cookery tor... 1130 

Solo, to Carve. 2641 

Soles of Hoots, Gutta 
Poreha, to Put, on .. 2247 

Solitaire, Came of . 135 

Song Birds, Care of . 

2156 2162 

Soporifics,Proper! ic- of 901 
fSoie Nipples, Ointment 

for. 2408 

Throat, Gargle ioi ... 238G 
Inflammatory, Re¬ 
medy lor , .. 619 

Sores, Charcoal applied 

to . 1777 

Soup, Asparagus_... 1214 

Carre*. 1215 

Clear G*ra\ y.1210 

French Beet, to Pie- 

pare... 1134 

Mutton .. 1132 

Pea . 1132 

Portable. 1211 

Voget, Me . 1213 

Vernik Mil .,, 1212 

Spanish Dance. 142 

Fly, Poisoning by, 
Treatment tor ... 1363 

, Uses of.! t . 767 

Spasmodic Disorders, 

Pi ascription tor... 651 (12) 
Speuking, Correctly, 

•Rules and Hints for , 181 
Errors in ............ 161-168 

Correction of.. 180 

Special Marriage Li¬ 
cences . 1939 

^peculation, Game of... 105 
Spelling, Hiijts upon... 214 


No. 

Spongto-Pllinefor Poul¬ 
tices .. 809 

Spots from Furniture,, 

to Remove..... 458 

Sprains, llomiooputhic 

Tre ftoent of . 950 

RenJ»aV for .... 2422, 2483 

Spring Aperients . 653 

Square Words . 70 < 

Squills, Uses*of. 753 

Squinting, Remedy for 2389 

Squirrels, Care of.. 2166 

Stable, Vaseline in the 2323 
Staining, General Ob¬ 
servations on . 1413 

Staingjfrom Books, to 

Extract . 436 

from Floors to Re¬ 
move . 431 

from the Hands, to 

Remove . 1683 

Stair Carpet, to Sweeps 379 

Staircase on Fire.. 1384 

Stamp ou Envelope, 

Where to Place . 224 " 

Stamped Agreements 
between Land¬ 
lord and Tenant 1531 
Correspondence re¬ 
specting . 1533 

Documents, Import¬ 
ance of . 1533 

Stamps ioi Rills of Ex¬ 
change,'Ac.. 2769 

Star (orAsterisk) lfcsfi* 

mtioirof .. 213 

Starch, Gum Arabic ... 2742 

Mucilage of H . 588 

Paste Model 3 “n Form 2361 
Steel, Rust on, to Re¬ 
medy .. 570 

Goods, to Preserve 

from Rust . 41,4, 415 

Stew, Irish, to Prepare 1163 
Palatable, to Prepare 1163 
Stimulant and Tonic 
Mi tture............... 56? 

Gargi . r .- 5_ 

Lotion....,.. 532 

Stimulants, General 691 

Local .. 728 

Nature and Uses of.,, 691 

Properties of.. 902 

Sting of Nettle, Cure for 2432 
Stings of Bees aiid 
Wasps, Cure for 

2430,8431 
of Insects, to Treat..* 1367 

Stock, Brown.1223,I8P 

from Shanks of Mut¬ 
ton 4 

Stockings, Worsted and , 
Lambs woof, to Mend 22f 
Stomacli,InilammatiGsa , 
of. Remedy for IPlf 
Stomachic Mixture...,^ -564 
Stomachics* Properties 


of 


>[ 
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ns HATH m LEISURE Wild tfjBTU IT NOT, 


Stone, to Stain . 1414 

Stoppers of Buttles, to 

Loosen .. 357 

Stoves, Blacking v to 

_ Make .'■A,' . 396 

Brunswick • 395 

Strap, Leather, C*—* 
venlenceof... 474 (xxix) 
Btrasburg Potted Meat 1222 
Straw Bonnets, to 

Bleach. 2728 

to Cleau. 2726 

Matting', to Clean . . 381 
Strawberiy lee Cream 2145 

Water lee ... 2147 

Stuffing Birds, Quudw,,.- 

peels, Ac.2339,2340 

Stuffing {or Goose or ] 

Dnok . 1226 1 1 

Styptics, Properties pf 904 
DUCoedaneuin, Tooth 

Stopping . 2446 

Sacking Pig, to Carve 

2525, 2663 
fjttuon ho Powders 5 '/[ 

Sudor; tics, Properties 

. 905 

puct Dumplings, Hint, 

On Boiling. 474 (xiv 

Pudding, Plain . 1280 

Suffocation from Char¬ 
coal Fumes, to 

Treat . 1372 

from Noxious Oases, 
.Treatment fur . .... 1338 

Suffolk Dialect.. 169 

Sugar Biscuits .2120 

Icing to%, Wedding 

„ . Cake. 1956 

Sulphate of Copper, 

• Uses of . 779 

Of Potash, Properties 

and Uses of . 748 

of Zihc . 727 

Bye-wash . 432 

Sulphur. 736 


« , Wo. 

Sweoring, Avoidance of 1995 
Street Bags for Linen 2745 
Wishes, Cold, to Be- 

„ Xlress .1293-1299 

Sweelbread, to Prepare. 

„ . 1194,1195 

Swimming .1397-1412 

Belts, to Make. 1412 

Comfort in. 1401 

Cramp in . 1408 

Dr. Franklin's Ad¬ 
vice on .1398-1411 

Kite, Aid of . 1411 

Syrup, Apples in. 2139 

Indian . 

to Make . 

‘'Orange or Lemon 


No. 


2133 

1629 


Peel 


2137 


T 


and Potash PowdT 572 


-TdiSad -oeHtiia CoK.ec 

lion .... 

Sulpt.aric Ether, Com¬ 
pound Spirit, Uses 

of . 

Nature and Uses of,., 
hmuner Champagne... 
hut. Warmth of, in 
Dwelling.Essential... 
Sunburn, Wash for ... 
lunstroke, Treatment 

for............ 

Superiority, Intellec¬ 
tual, Rudeness in 

Boasting of . 220 

uppers, My Wife’s ... 1251 

forgery, Domestic. 796 

urgioal Dressings...... 797 

^Instruments for ... 798 

Materials fob.. 799 

: Dpei&tloua, poor... 833 


495 


693 

709 

2291 

914 

2442 

1339 


2771 

2772f 


2773 

2770 


Table of Days from One 
Month to Another 
Of Expenses, Income, 

and Wages. 

of Interest for Hav¬ 
ings, Investments, 

&<: . 

of Percentages. 

Table, Dinner, How to 
L^y Neatly 474 (vi)2617 
Room, Economy of 2623 
Table-covers,to lienjpvo 
Ink Stains from*'". ... 404 
Tables,Dining,to Polish 385 

t o Preserve . 330 

Tamarind I7iink....'.. 566-567 

Uses ot . 734 

Tapestry ot Auxetie ... 1921 
Painting ,. .... v>p. . 1920 


Dirt,, Cold App&r:, to 


Re-dress. 1298 

Tartar, Cream r.of. 744 

Emetic . 753 

Ointmefr',,. M 7 

Tartaric Acid, Uses of Til 

Tarts, Paste for . 1249 

Taste of Medicine, to 

Prevent . 685,2586 

Tatting, or Frivolity In¬ 
structions in.. .1833-1840 

Implements for . 1834 

Picots in. 1840 

Stitches in . 1835, 183C 

Trefoil. . 1 

Taxes Payable by Land- 

_ .4s. 1484*1 

lea. Adulteration of ... 2757 

Economy of. 2295 

to Make . ..2296-2298 

Patties, My Wife’s... 2091 
Standby in TiCij.. 443 


Tea, Why Made with 

Baling Water . 1799 

Why its First In¬ 
fusion has the most 

Aroma . *800 

Why it often Cures 

Headachl. 1793 

Tea-cakes . pn o g 

Sally Luun, to Mftke 1034 
Tea-kettle, to Keep 

Clean . 341 

Teal, to Dress . 1235 

Teapots, China, Deslra- 

Inlity of . 359 

Teeth, Solution for. 1687 

IVcthmg... ^443 

Hoinojopathitf'-Treat- 

ment of . 957 ’ 

Teiegrapii, Love’s . 197J 

Temper, Female, Man¬ 
agement of . 2181 

Keep Your 474 (viii), 1991 
Temperance,Benefits of 
„ . . c 1764-1767 

Tenancies, Notices Re¬ 
lating to. 1483 

\ early. Terms of ... ]484 
Tenant anf Landlord, 

Law of . . 1471-1533 

Indemnity to In- 
comiiigTenant.,..,. 1487 
Notice to Quit ... ... 1498 
Stamped Agreements 1531 

Tent of Lint .. . 802 

Termination of " 1480 

Terra Cotta Painting, . 1922 

Theory of Copying. 1034 

Thinning the"'* Blood, 

. 2454 

Ti < i rty -four Puzzle, The 2592 
Tin oat, Bone in, Treat¬ 
ment for . 1332 

Inflamed, Gaiglo for’ 526 
Inflammatory Sore, 

, Remedy lor . 619 

Sore, Gargle, for . 2386 

Thrush, Remedy for ... 643 

Thrushes, Care ot .2157 

Thumb Dislocated, lie. o> 

med} for .'/ 1323 

Tic-Douloureux, Re¬ 
medy lor.644, 2385 

Tincture of Allspice ... 2207 
of Camphor, its Uses 938 

of Lemon Peel. 2308 

Tin, Poisoning by. 

Treatment for . I 349 ' 

Tin-ware, Care of "" 444 

to Clean.I," 413 

Titled Persons, to Ad- 

dress Prqperlv . 235 

i, Toads, Uses of,'in Gar** 

deus.. 279 

Toast, Anchovy taXT* 

Toddy, Whisky ., 

Toliet, Borax for the2320' 

Etiquette tff the.1926 

Vaseline for the. 












































































VUB BURDEN' IS LTBIlV OK THE SHOULDl?* OP ANOTHER.. 


ry 


413 


No. 

left, Young Lady's.,. 1713 

u. Uses ot.".. 763 

mto Sauce .. 2227 

iiTongues, to Carve ... .. 2 V54 

# to fJttre . 1661 

I Glaring for . 1661 

Tonic, Aperient' Pre- 

f racription tor.. 656 

(ISrgle.,*. 623 

l ; Pills .. 55 i 

i Powders. 570 

and Stimulant, Mix- 

f turn. 563 

' Tonics, Kature and U^es 

of .714-719 

Prescriptions ior 651 

. '■ (18, 27,4b) 

Property ot. 906 

Tools, Family Chests 
and Closets ot, to 

Furnish. 308-324 

Gow to Find When 

Wanted .. . *324 

How to Keep in 

Place.321, 322 

In,lured if Kept in 

Box . 319 

Necessary for lease¬ 
hold U se. 310 

Suspension of.against 

Walls . 318 

Visible when Hung 

against Wall . 320 

Toothache, Cure for 64b, 2444 
Tooth-powder, Ameri¬ 
can . 1600 

Camphorated* 1 .. 1608 

Myrrh. .€. . 1689 

Quinine. 1691 

Tooth-stopping, Gutta 

Fercha..2245 

Siiemhineum . 2446 

Tortoiseshell, Imitation 

of... 1423 

Tow, Sunrical Uses of 804 
Towels, Worn,to Mend 

474 (xv) 

Tracing Paper, to 

Make .. 2343 

Tragucanth, Propertied 

and Uses of . 788 

Travellers, Cookery for 113) 

Nightcap for.*.. 2281 

Trays, Japanned, to 

Clean . 393 

Trees, Mildew on, to 

"“■n* Remove . 278 

TrlcOtee, or O teutal 

Crochet . 1823 

Troco, or Lawn Billiards 2595 

Kales of... 2596 

Trou Mftdame .. 2581 

Trout, to Carre. 2647 

* Fwr$»t, td Carve. 2637 

•*#%a Choose . 3 

, Turkey, to Carve..,2626,2677 
4 to Choose 19 

Uek^ to press 1J72! 


* No 

Turkey, Pulled, to Pre¬ 
pare . — .. 117,' 

Turnip Radishes, to 

Boil. 1 

Turnips, Cold, to Dress V?2l 

Turnip-wine .. .E276 

Turpentine Bnrms. 513 

Liniment .- 509 

Oil of ..7. 755 

Venice . 749 

Tusseh Silk .1890 

Typhus Fever, Renvnly 
for.....*. 646 


Uncloinlinesg of Per¬ 
son Deprecated .2122 

Underdone Meat. 1073 

Uiifcrmented Cakes 

2098-2100 

Unmarried Ladles,How 

to Address . 236 (v) 

Ure's, Dr., Ink. 2182 

%ns, Japanned, to 
Clean .. 393 


V, Use of, for W, 

Enigma on . 21b 

Valerian, Nature ,aud 

Uses of . 707 

Valse k Deux Temps ... lol 

Oellariur . 14., 

Vapour B& h, Impro- , 

vised.2451-2452 

Varnish for Damp Walls 833 
tor Cabinet Work 365, 366 
Vaseline, Uses of "324-2328 

Yetlf Alamoue. 1159 

Breast of, to Carve. . 2662 

to Choose . 11 

Coy, Ragout of . 11C>4 

Fillet ot, to Carve ... 26bi 

to Boast... .. 1048 

and Ham Patties ... 1253 
Knuckle of, to Carve 2866 

7 Mjn of to Carve. 2660 

'* to Boast ..1049 

, Minced .". 1144 

STjeck of, t » Roast. 1051 

Fie . 1243 

Bissolcs. 1146 

to Boast... 1047 

Sausages, to Make ... 1189 
Shoulder to Rbjst 1060! 


* No, 

Teal, to Stew.1135 

Sweetbread, to Boast 1052 
Various Joints of. 

Described.. 28 (v) 

When in Season ... 28 (v) 
with White Sauce ... 1145 
Vegetable Irritant Poi¬ 
sons, Treatment 

for... 1361 

Vegetables, to <BoiI 1093, 

1097-1100 

for Children . 2073 

to Choose .. 1091 

to Choose Fresh. HOI 

to Cleanse from In- 

seely** . 1103 

to Cut or Gather.. 1095 

tor Dinner, Where to 

l » Set them. 2625 

tor Drying ... 36 (v)-38(v) 
Forced, When in 
Season . ...31 (v)-33 ^v) 
for Pickling .. 37, 38 (vi> 
to Prepare lor Cook¬ 
ing . 1088 

Preservation of . 1096 

Quality ot. 1091 

Soup . 1213 

Unripe . 1090 

to Wash and Cleon . 1004 
When in Benson 31-42 (ivj 
When Indigestible... 1100 
Vegetation .Maturit y of 

1624-1627 

Veil, White Lace, W» , 

Wash .2731 

Velvet, Grease from to 

Remove... 433 

to Ben ovate... 2263 

VenlceTnrpentiue, Pro¬ 
perties and Uses of... 74fi 
Venison, t,o Choose ... If 
Haunch ot, to Carve 2651 
Various Joints of 

Describe^ . 28 (vi) 

When in Season ...28(vi) 
Veutila Li a, Best Mode 

of ... 

of Bedrooms. 2443 

in Houses, Necessity.. , 1 

. gjg 

Simple Method of ... 2449 

Verb, Accent on. 188 

Vermicelli Soup 1212 * 

Vermifuges.573 589 

Vermin, UowGeneiatlv 

,Bmt . 172*2 -1723 : 

Vermin-killer, Borax J 

us a . 2314 A 

Vesicants, Medical Pro- < 

pertms of . 907 t. 

Vinegar, Cheap and 

Goad .2211 1 

Cress . 2210, 

Horseradish. 2208 

, Mint.a,.,.2200* 

4 Poultice 603 


Raspbarry 


«■A'* »■ 

u 


4 22sa- 


> .. 
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TTI15 LANK OF BX'^D-BY LEADS TO llkE HOUSE Or NT.VI II. 


No. J 

Vlngt-un, (lame of.., 113—116^ 
Method of flaying... 114 

Natural in... 115,116 

Violent Shocks, Effects 
oi, Treatment for ... 1329 
Violet, Why Unfavour¬ 
able to Every Com¬ 
plexion .1805 

Visiting, Dress, Eti¬ 
quette of.t. 1927 

Etiquette of. 1936 

the sick. Cautions as 

to.. 474 (xh), 1373 

Visits of Condolence, 

Etiquette of.1976 

Vitremanie, Art of 2559 

Vitriol, White, Nature 

and Uses of. 727 

Volatile Salt, Nature » 

and Uses ot . 702 

Vowels, Sounds of, In¬ 
fluenced by Accen¬ 
tuation . 184 

Vulgarity .Avoidauceot 1994 


w 


W.Use of,for V,Enigma 

on. 

W^gesi Necessity of 


215 


Receipts tor Piiid... 1460 

Table of . 2772 

Wain soot, fainted to 

Clean , *. 398 

Waiter at Table, Du¬ 
ties of.2629-2632 

Waiters, to Clean . 393 

Walking,ProperModeof 1758 
Walls, Damp, to Re¬ 
medy .332, 333 

Walnut Ketchup ... . 2204 
Walnuts, to Pickle , .. 1655 
v - n ( iux Ten ps .. 151 

Cellariu*. 148 

Of eulnr. 149 

Cotillon. 143 

Polka . 150 

Ttedow a . 147 

Warehouseman. Gene¬ 
ral Terms of Hiring ,, 1464 
Warmth, Dry, to t lie 
Body, Best Mode 


for 


>f Applying 
* the Body, Dcsira- 


837 


328 

912 

911 
2758 

912 
647 


1072 

341 


‘ bjlity ol‘... 916 

h Exercise Best for 

Producing. 917 

'Warts, Cure for . 2427 

Washing, Economy of 
** Various Processes 2741 

-Frequent, C.ood Ef- 
foots Of ..j........... 1735, 

8784-27851 


. No. 

Washing, Machinery 

. for.,.2738 

VMuslins and Chintzes 2740 
\p Prepare Hard 

\Watcr for. 2737 

Preventive of Infec¬ 
tion .1733 1734 

Baving of Soap and 

Labour in . 2739 

Bupicmaey of Soap- 

si ids . 2736 

Wasps, to Destroy . 286 
Stings of,O ut for287,2430 
Waste,Caution Against 

447, 466 

Waste-paper, Economy 

■i ot.. 

Wasting of F’nid Part 

of Body . 

of Solid Par. of Body 
Wattr, Adulteration of 
as a Beverage, Excel¬ 
lence of . 

on the Brain, Re¬ 
medy for. 

Effect of, on Meat, if 
Left in, when 

Cooked . 

Enerustation of Cei- 
tam Vessels by ... . 

Elect Positioniii 1403-1461 
Hard, to Prepare lor 

Washing. 2737 

II.ltd to Soften. 342 

Hot, Efficacy of .... 2463 
m Holland aiid Eng¬ 
land .1730 

Soft, to Prepare . 458 

Watercress, to Stew . j.126 
Water prooflngbn'iloot s 

and Shoes . 221.8, 2246 

Wax Flowers, to Make 

h 2525-2536 
Fruits, to Make 2t>25, 

9WV7 9^47 

Models, to MaV’.. 23S1 

loRemmefionft’loth 2260 
Weather, Effects ot, on 

the Blood . 1760 

Iftd, Beverage for ... 2466 
PrecnuHjftns against ,967 

Signs bt . 946, 962, '365 

W edd mg: Breaktast, 

Etiquette ot .1950 

Bridegroom’s Po&i- 

-’*■ tion m Church.194o 

Cake, Almond, Icing 

for. 9651 

Sugar, Icing for ... 1956 

Recipe for. 1954 

Cards, Etiquette of rtfil 
Ceremony, Formula¬ 
ries after . l®*i 

Dress, Choice ot. 1943 

Fees, Amount oi...... 1947 

Order ot Going to 
and Coming from 
Chinch.t u 1944-1949 


Wedding! 


Position 


oi 


No. 


Bridesmaids. 1946 

Reception after, Eti¬ 
quette ot . 19n? 

Ring, Wiiy Worn oif* 
Fourth Finger ... !U3B0 
Ought Wearing 1979 
Signature of Regis- _ 
tei in Vestry ... wS 
Tour, Best Places for 1953 
Weights for Medicines 661 

Ilow Marked. 602 

Wet Blankets tor Fire 1380 

Wheeling Yarn . 1880 

Whey, Alum . 2304 

Whisky Toddy.>'2282 

Whist, Adv 2 to 

Players nt . 79 

Law b of . 76 

Maxims for . 75 

Principles of ..73-79 

Short .77, 78 

Terms Used in. 74 

White-Cutranb .Telly 

2125, 2126 
White-Lead as Cement 2498 
White Mice, Care ot ... 2168 
White-Vil „*ol, Nature 

and Uses ot . 727 

Whites. Remedy for ... 648 

Whiting, to Catvo. 264b 

Whooping Cough (see 
Hooping Cough) 

Widow’s Claim on In¬ 
testate Estate". 1586 

Wife, and Husband, 


■ «v 

F 


Hints ft 


U” 


2189 


Debts of, be. ire Mar- 
juge, Liability of 

Husband for. 1581 

Powrer of. 2188 

Wife,Property of,Order 
for Ih otect km of . 

1676-1580 

t Wearing Appm el, 

Ao , of, cannot he 

Willed Away. 1595 

Widgeon, 1o Dress. 1235 

Wild Duck, to Drubs ,. 1&33 

Sad e tor . 1234 

Will, How to Make 1585-1599 
Legal Alteration in... 1591 
Revoking .1589-1590,1592 

to Search toi. 1584 

Simple Form ot . 1598 

Special, should he 
Drawn bv Legal 

Adviser . 1599 

Validity of.1587-1588 

What to be Written 

on. 1593 

Window-Curtains on 
Fire, How to Act 13S2 

Windows, Dirty.474'ftfc/ 

Open at Night, Boil' rr 

Effect of. 2068 

Wine, Art ef Making,,, 2273 
Biscuits.. 2106 



























































ail’s well that ENDS Wfc. I 


415 


No. 

Wine, Blackberry .... 2277 

Elderberry. 2278 

Home-made, Varie¬ 
ties of, to Make 2273-2278 

Parsidp .. 2275 

to J^jrve at Dinner... 2630 
Stains from Lin^n to 

Remove . 426 

Turnip...*. 2276 

Wives, Hints for 2190, 

2192, 2194, 2196 
Woman's Conversation 217 
Women, Christian. 

Names of . 972 

Wood, Models of, to 

Construct. 2357-2359 

to Stain.1430-1439 

Woodcock, Carve ... 2674 

to Choose . 26 

Scotch, to Prepare ... 1193 
Wooden Ware, Carp of 444 

Wool, to Dye . 2711-27^.7 

German or Berlin ... 1873 

Other Kinds of.1878 

Woollen Clothes, to 

Wash . 442 

Dresses, Coloured, to 

Clean . 2721 

Words, Mischoiqp of ... 166 

Miad’ dsion of. 1G6 

Mispronunciation of 165 
often Wrongly Pro¬ 
nounced, Proper 
Pronunciation of 197 
Various Kinds of, 


Results .2181 

Whose Mear'.ig is 
not Varieu by Ac¬ 
cent ..'.. 190 


» No.' 

Words whose Meaning 
is Varied bj| Accent 189 
W»rk by Daylight, Pre¬ 
ferable in Winter... 

474 (xrvi) 
How to Accomplish 460 
Wormwood, Nature 

and Uses of .*.... 718 

Worms, Homoeopathic 

Remedies for.,. 959 

in the Intestines,Ke¬ 
nnedy for. 649 

Remedies for*..579, 580 

Worsted Stockings, to 

Mend . 2264 

Wounds ahd Cuts, 

Treatment of . 1324 

Romccopathii Treat¬ 


ment of . 934 

Wow-Wow Sauce. 2230 

Wrapping-Paper to 
Purchase . 325 


Writing, for the Press, 

Directions for .. 247 

Ink, to Remove from 

Paper . 437 

Materials, Advice 

Respecting.232 

Paper ami Books, 

- Economy ot . 446 

Paper and Em dupes 
should bo Clean 233-234 


t' No. 

Y 

Yak Lace and Fringe... 1885 
Yeast, Economical, to 

Make . 1005 

Yeast Poultice. 809 

Yea6t, to Make ... 1003-1004 
Yellow Blinds in Small¬ 
pox ./.. 586 

Yellow Lotion. 536 

Yorkshire, Dialect, Er¬ 
rors of. 175 

Example of ...... 178 

Pudding . 1036 

Young, Cr^nsels fort he 218f5 
Young Ladies, Advice to 2186 
Young Lady’s Toilette 

v Poetry). 1713 

Youth, to Preserve 

Health in . 1770 

Yule Cake...211 a 


z 


Zinc, Chloride of, Solu¬ 
tion . 

and Camphor Eye¬ 
wash .... 

Eyewash .. 

and Lead Eyewat-h... 

Oxide of Uses of. 

Poisoning by, Treat¬ 
ment, for. 

Sulphate oF, Na' ire 
and Uses of. 


781 

483 

484 
480 
712 

1350 

727 


































"ENQUIRE WITniN^ 

BY THE EDITOR. 

'Written on the publicatio ioJ the Four Hun hed an l Thirtieth Thousand,) 

Only a few short years have spod 
Since I this y^ork of love begun; 

B^'thousands sought, by millions road, 

All theii approving smilos I’ve won. 

Now, while reflecting on the past, 

My day of life seems closing in, 

Let rae, while powers of reason last, 

“Enquire Within*? 

Oh, ye-~wlio gcntlo are a*J fair— 

Who to these modest pxges turn, 

To raiso a smile, to soothe a caie, 

Or some moot point of duty learn,— 

Forgot not this: that whilst you live,*' 

Your hoarts may yield to priclo or sin, 

Take, then, the warning hore I give, — 

“Enquire Within." 
t 

Would you acquire the greatest pea n o — 

The sweetest joy—this world can give ? 

y V w 

B.d hatred, pride, aud envy coa^e, 

And loarn a Christian’s life tc^Iive; 

Each eve, ty&fore your eyelids close, 

And slumbers of tho li'ght begin, 

That your own he trij ’uvv dud repose, 

' Enquire Withiu." 


WitttAM It# 


^. 


rRIKTF^S,^ OWDON, 










